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AT 


LIVERPOOL 


To all who call themselves Unitarians in the town and neighbourhood of 

Liverpool. 


14 And when they had appointed him a day, there came many to him into hia lodging 
to whom he expounded and testided the kingdom of Ood, persuading them con¬ 
cerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses and out of the Prophets, from morning 
till evening ”—Acts xxvHi, 33 


Men and Brethren,—I am aware .that the term 44 Religious Contro¬ 
versy,” is a phrase peculiarly revolting to many minds, that it presents 
to them nothing m its aspect but that which has been sarcastically called 
the 44 Acetum Theologicum,' > a something bitter and distasteful, of more 
than common offensiveness and aspei ity It is for this reason that, in 
proposing a course of lectures on the subjects in controversy between 
the Church of England and those who call themselves Unitarians, and 
who, by that very term, seem to impute to the great majority of pro¬ 
fessing Christians, of almost all denominations, a polytheistic meed, 
and in requesting your attendance on these lectures, and inviting your 
moat solemn attention to those subjects, 1 with, antecedently, to remove 
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from myself every suspicion of unkindness towards you, and to take 
away any supposition of unchristian asperity in my feelings, or of a de¬ 
sire to inflict upon the humblest individual amongst you unnecessary pain. 
That no mere political difference of opinion, much less that any appre¬ 
hension of danger to the Established Church, have originated this move- 
f ment, will be sufficiently evident from the fact, that while we are sur¬ 
rounded by many other classes of dissenters, equally opposed to the 
principle of our establishment, and much more likely to draw away the 
members of our flocks to their communion, I and my reverend brethren, 
who are associated with me, on the present occasion, have limited our¬ 
selves exclusively to an inquiry into, and an endeavour to expose, the 
false philosophy and dangerous unsoundness of the Unitarian System. 

Now, what is the cause of this distinction ? It is Bimply this, that 
while we believe the other dissenting bodies to have arranged an eccle¬ 
siastical system, in our judgment not clearly Scriptural, and deficient in 
those particulars which constitute the perfection, though they may not 
affect the essence of a church, we do at the same time acknowledge that 
they generally hold, as articles of faith, thos< great fundamental Gospel 
truths which are the substance of the safety o( voids; truths which, while 
so held, give them a part in that gracious covenant in Christ, within 
which God has revealed a way of salvation for all and out of which he has 
not revealed a way of mercy to any. These fundamental truths are the 
very doctrines which are controverted between us and those whom we 
call in courtesy, but not as of right, Unitarians : viz., the Trinity, the 
deity of Christ, the atoning sacrifice, the deity and personality of the 
Holy Spirit, the fall of our nature, and the gracious renovation of the 
human soul, through his supernatural operation. Assured as I am that 
these truths (which, without a desperate mutilation, or an awful tamper¬ 
ing with the plain language of the Word of God, it seems impossible to 
exclude from that divine record) are of the essence of our souls’ safety, I 
ask you, men and brethren, I put it to your consciences, is it not of the 
nature of the tendercst charity, of the purest love, of the most affec¬ 
tionate sympathy with those in the extreme of peril, and that an eternal 
peril, to supplicate to these doctrines the attention of such as have not 
yet received them, to pray them to come and “ search with us the 
Scriptures, whether these things be so ? ’ ’—Acts xvii ,11. Shall lie who, 
unwittingly, totters blindfold on the edge of a precipice, deem it a rude 
or an uncharitable violence which would snatch him with a strong and a 
venturous hand, or even it may be with a painful grasp, from the fearful 
ruin over which he impends ? Is it not to your own judgment a strong 
, antecedent ground iff presumption, that you are alarmingly and perilously 
i mistaken in this matter, when you see such numbers of highly-gifted and 
? intellectual men, men of study—>of general information and of prayer,— 
holy men, men who “ Count not their lives dear unto them,” so that 
they may honour God and preach this gospel, and that not in one par¬ 
ticular place, but over the whole surface of the chords; who yet account 
these truths, which you reject, as the emential truths of salvation; truths 
built, you will remember, in their minds, not on the traditions or autho¬ 
rity of men, but on the lively orades of God ? 
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Seeing, then, men and brethren, 

1. That the points of difference between us are of the wry highest pos¬ 
sible importance. and not matters of mere theoretical speculation, as some 
of year writers have striven vainly to, make appear j that, in short, if 
Unitarians be sound interpreters of Holy Scripture, we Trinitarians are 
guilty of the most heinous of all sins— idolatry ; and if, on the other hand, 
ours be the creed of the apostles, saints, and martyrs, Unitarians are 
sank in the most blasphemous and deadly error, and are wholly unworthy 
of bring considered Christians, in any proper sense of the word. 
And seeing, 

2. That considerable numbers, it is apprehended, especially among 
the middling and lower classes, who outwardly profess Unitarian principles, 
are in total ignorance of the unscriptural nature and dangerous character 
of those principles. And seeing, 

3. That the controversial discussion of disputed points was unques¬ 
tionably the practice of the apostolic and primitive, as weH as of all other 
ages m religious revival, and is calculated as a means, under the good 
blessing of Almighty God, to “ open men’s eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light.” We invite and beseech you, by the mercies of God 
in Christ, to come and give us at least a patient hearing, while we en¬ 
deavour to "persuade you concerning Jesus,” and "by all means to 
win some of you.” It is impossible that we can have any base or 
worldly motive in thus addressing you-—any other motive, indeed, be¬ 
sides that which is here avouched, via., our solemn impression of the value 
of souls, and of the peril to which the false philosophy of Unitarianism 
exposes them. 

Surely it is a sweet and a pleasant thing,—a thing not to divide and 
sever, but to unite and to gather into the bonds of dearest affection—thus 
to tell and to hear together of the great things which our God has done 
for our souls; of His love to os when He, “ Who thought it not rob¬ 
bery to be equal with God, did take upon him the form of a servant, 
and, bring found m fashion as a man, did humble himself, and become 
obedient unto death, even the death of a c&ss.”—Phil, ii, 6—8. 

It is the intention of my reverend brethren and myself to meet to¬ 
gether on the morning of Tuesday, the 5th of February, (the day imme¬ 
diately preceding the commencement of the coune,) for the purpose of 
solemn humiliation before God, and earnest prayer for the blessing of 
oar Heavenly Father, upon the work in which we are about to engage, 
that we may be enabled to exhibit and preserve “ the mind of Christ,* 1 
while employed in " contending for the faith,” and that we may have 
great success in our endeavours to be instrumental in enlightening the 
eyes which we believe to have been blinded " by the god of this world,” 
and causing “ the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is tub 
ixaos ov Gob, to shine unto them.”—2 Cor. iv, 4. 

And now, men and brethren, humbly and affectionately praying your 
serious attention to these things, I commend you to the protection and 
blessing of the God and Father of our Lord Jeaps Christ, I remain 
your friend and servant in the gospel, for the Lord’s sake. 

Fielding Ocld, 

Christ Church, Jan. 21. 1839. Minister of Christ Church. 

(* 2 ) 
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To the Reft. Fielding Ovid, and the other Clergymen about to lecture on 
the Unitarian Controversy in Christ Church. 

Reverend Sirs,—A paper has been put into our hands, and an adver¬ 
tisement has appeared in the public journals, containing a " Syllabus of 
a Course of Lectures on the Controversy between the Protestant 
t Churches and the (so called) Unitarians,” &c. Ab individual inquirers 
afteg truth, and disciples of Jesus, we deliberately hold the characteristic 
doctrines of Unitarian Christianity; and, as ministers among a class of 
Protestants, who, binding themselves and their pastors by no human 
creed or interpretation, encourage us to seek for ourselves and expound 
for them the uncorrupted Gospel, we publicly preach the faith which we 
privately hold, We feel, therefore, a natural interest in the determina¬ 
tion of yourself and brother clergymen to call attention to the Unitarian 
Controversy, and a desire that the occasion may be made conducive to 
the promotion of candid research, the diminution of sectarian pre¬ 
judice, and the diffusion of the true faith, and the spirit of our great 
Master. 

We arc not of opinion that a miscellaneous audience, assembled in a 
place of worship, constitutes the best tribunal to v hich to submit abstruse 
theological questions, respecting the canon, tin text, the translation of 
Scripture—questions which cannot be answered by any “ defective 
scholarship.” You, however, who hold that mistakes upon these points 
may forfeit salvation, have consistently appealed to such tribunal; and 
nothing is left to us but to hope that its decision may be formed after 
just attention to the evidence. This end can be attained only by popular 
advocacy on either side, or popular advocacy on both; and, as you have 
preferred the latter, we shall esteem it a duty to co-operate with you, and 
contribute our portion of truth and argument towards the correction of 
public sentiment on the great questions at issue between us. Deeply 
aware of our human liability to form and to convey false impressions of 
views and systems from which we dissent, we shall be unxious to pay a 
calm and respectful attention to your defence of the doctrines of your 
church. We will give notice of your lectures, as they succeed each 
other, to our congregations, and exhort them to hear you in the spirit 
of Christian justice and affection ; presuming that, in a like spirit, you 
will recommend your heavers to listen to such reply as we may think 
it right to offer. We are not conscious of any fear, any interest, 
any attachment to system, which should interfere with the sincere ful¬ 
filment of our part in such an understanding; and, for the performance 
of yours, we rely on your avowed zeal for that Protestantism which 
boldly confides the interpretation of Scripture to individual judgment, 
and to that sense of justice which, in Christian minds, is the fruit of 
cultivation and sound knowledge. As you think it the duty of Uni¬ 
tarians to judge of your doctrines, not from our objections, but from 
your vindication, you cannot question the duty of Trinitarians to take 
their impressions of our faith from Us, rather ’than from you. 

We rejoice to hear that the Christ Church lectures will be pub¬ 
lished. Should they issue from the press within a week after delivery, 
we should desire to postpone our reply till we had enjoyed the oppor- 
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tuuity of reading them, persuaded that thus we shall best preserve 
that calmness and precision of statement, without which, controversial 
discussions tend rather to the increase of prejudice than the ascer¬ 
tainment of truth. Should the publication be deferred for a longer 
time, the necessity of treating each subject, while its interest is fresh, 
will oblige us to forego this advantage; and we shall, in such case, 
deliver, each week, an evening lecture in answer to that preached in 
Christ Church on the preceding Wednesday. Permit us to ask, fcow 
early an appearance of your printed lectures may be expected; and 
whether you will recommend your congregations to attend with candour 
to our replies. 

We fear, however, that neither from the pulpit nor the press will your 
statements and ours obtain access extensively to the same persons ; your 
discourses will, perhaps, obtain readers, too exclusively, among Trinita¬ 
rians ; ours, certainly, among Unitarians. In order to place your views 
and ours fairly side by side, allow us to propose the following arrange¬ 
ments ; that an epitome of each lecture, and another of the reply, fur¬ 
nished by the respective authors, shall appear weekly in the columns of one 
and the same newspaper ; the newspaper being selected, and the length 
of the communications prescribed, by previous agreement. Or should 
you be willing, we should prefer making some public journal the vehicle 
of a discussion altogether independent of the lectures, conducted in the 
form of a weekly correspondence, and having for its matter such topics 
as the first letter of the scries may open for consideration. In this case 
you will perceive the propriety of conceding to us the commencement of 
the correspondence, as you have pre- occupied the pulpit controversy; 
have selected the points of comparison between your idea of Christianity 
and ours; and introduced among them some subjects to which wc do 
not attach the greatest interest and importance. On this priority, how¬ 
ever, we do not insist. You will oblige us by stating whether you as¬ 
sent to this proposal. 

While we are willing to hope for a prevailing spirit of equity in this 
controversy, we are grieved to have to complain of injustice, and of a 
disregard to the true meaning of words at its very opening. We must 
protest against. the exclusive usurpation of the title “ Protestant 
Churches,” by a class of religionists who practically disown the prin¬ 
ciple of protestantism : who only make the Church (or themselves), in¬ 
stead of the Pope, the arbiter of truth; who hold error (that is, an 
opinion different from their own,) to be fatal to salvation; and who 
allow the right of individual judgment only with the penalty of everlast¬ 
ing condemnation upon all whose individual judgment is not the judg¬ 
ment of their Church. We take objection also to the spirit that creeps 
out in the expression, “ (so called) Unitarians maintaining that the 
word does not “ impute to others ‘ a polytheistic creed" but that as 
"Trinitarian” denotes one who worships the Godhead in three "per¬ 
sons,” Unitarian fitly describes one who worships the Godhead in one 
person. And, above all, we protest against the resolution of our case 
into " dishonest or uncandid criticismthat tg the wilful maintenance 
of error, knowing it to be such, the Chat^bdis which one of your lec- 
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turert proposes for us, if we should be fortunate enough to escape the 
Seylla of '* defective scholarship.” We are deeply concerned that so 
tench of the *' acetwn theologicwn' has mixed thus early in an invita¬ 
tion, characterized by the chief inviter as “ a sweet and pleasant thing 
and this, too, after a public announcement of haying purged the mind of 
every feeling but the pure love of the pure truth. 

And to you, reverend sir, in whose letter to the Unitarians of this 
toifa and neighbourhood the announcement in question occurs, it is in¬ 
cumbent on us to address a few remarks, with a special view to acquaint 
you with the feelings awakened by your earnest invitation. 

The anxiety which that letter manifests to convince us that, in Beeking 
our conversion, you are actuated by no “ base and worldly motive,” is, 
we can assure you, altogether superfluous. Of the purity and disin¬ 
terestedness of your intention we entertain no doubt; and we regard it 
with such unaffected respect, as may be due to every suggestion of con¬ 
science, however unwise and fanatical. If, with the ecclesiastics mid 
philosophers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, you esteemed 
the denial of witchcraft as perilous a heresy as Atheism itself, we should 
feel neither wonder nor anger at the zeal with which you might become 
apostles of the doctrine of sorcery. Any one who can convince himself 
that his faith, his hope, his idea of the meaning of Scripture, afford the 
only cure for the sins and sorrows and dangers of the world, is certainly 
right in spending his resources and himself in diffusing his own private 
views. But we are astonished that be can feel himself so lifted up in 
superiority above other men, as to imagine that Heaven depends on 
their assimilation to himself,—that, in self-multiplication, in the universal 
reproduction of his own state of mind, lies the solitary hope of human 
salvation. We think that, if we were possessed by such a belief, our 
affections towards men would lose all Christian meekness, our sympathies 
cease to be those of equal with equal, the respectful mercy of a kindred 
sufferer; and that, however much we might indulge a Pharisaic com¬ 
passion for the heretic, we should feel no more the Christian “ honour” 
unto " all men.” 

You ask us, reverend sir, whether it is not “ a sweet and pleasant 
thing,” “ to tell and hear together of the great things which God has 
done for our souls.” Doubtless, there are conditions under which such 
communion may be most “ sweet and pleasant.” When they who hold 
it agree in mind on the high subjects of their conference, it is u sweet and 
pleasant” to apeak mutually of “ joys with which no stranger inter- 
meddleth,” and to knit together the human affections, with the bands of 
that heavenly “ charity,” which, springing from one frith and one hope, 
is yet greater than them both. Nay, when good men differ from, each 
other, it is still “ sweet and pleasant” to reason together, and prove uH 
things, and whatsoever things are pure, and true, and lovely, to think 
on these things, provided that both parties are conscious of their liability 
to error, and are anxious to learn as wall as to teach: that each confides 
in the integrity, ingenuousness, and ability a£ toe other; that each ap¬ 
plies himself with reasons to the understanding, not with terrors to the 
will. But such conference is not “ sweet and pleasant” where, falli- 
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bifity being confessed on one side, infallibility is assumed on the other; 
where one hasnothkxg to learn sad everything to tench; where the ar¬ 
guments of an equal axe propounded as a message of inspiration; where 
presumed error is treated as unpardonable guilt, and on the fruits of 
laborious and truth-lovipg inquiry, terms of reprobation and menaces of 
everlasting perdition are unscrupulously poured. 

You announce your intention to set apart, on our behalf, a day of 
humiliation and prayer. To supplicate the Eternal Father, as you pro 
pose, to turn the heart and faith of others into the likeness of your own 
may appear to you fitting as an act of prayer; it seems to us extraor¬ 
dinary as an act of humiliation. Permit us to say, that we could join 
you in that day’s prayer, if, instead of assuming before God what doc¬ 
trines his Spirit should enforce, you would, with us, implore him to have 
pity on the ignorance of us all; to take us all by the hand anil lead us 
into his truth aud love, though it should be by ways most heretical and 
strange; to wrest us from the dearest reliances and most assured con¬ 
victions of our hearts, if they hinder our approach to his great realities. 
A blessed day would that be for the peace, brotherhood, and piety of 
this Christian*community, if the “-humiliation ” would lead to a recog¬ 
nition of Christian equality, and the “ prayer," to a recognition of that 
spiritual God whose love is moral in its character, spiritual, not doctrinal 
in its conditions, and who accepts from all his children the spirit and the 
truth of worship. 

We fear that you will consider it as a mark of great obduracy, that 
we are not more affected by that “ purest love ” for “ those in the ex¬ 
treme of peril," which your letter expresses. Let us again assure you 
that we by no means doubt the sincerity of that affection. However 
pure in its source, it is ineffectual in its result, simply because no one 
can feel his heart softened by a commiseration which he is wholly un¬ 
conscious of requiring. The pity that feels with me is, of all things, the 
most delicious to the heart; the pity that only feels for me, is, perhaps, 
of all things, the most insulting. 

And, if the tenderness of your message does not subdue us, we trust 
its terrors will prevail still less. We are not ignorant, indeed, that, in 
dealing with weak minds, whose solicitude for their personal security is 
greater than their generous faith in truth and God, you enjoy an advan¬ 
tage over us. We avow that we have no alarms whereby to urge men 
into our Church; that we know of no “ terrors of the Lord" by which 
to “ persuade men," except against sin; nor do we esteem ourselves 
exclusive administrators of any salvation, except that best salvation, 
which consists m a free mind and emancipated heart; reverencing Christ 
as the perfect image of the Father, listening to the accents of reason and 
conscience, as to the breathings of God’s spirit, loving all men as his 
children, and having hope in death, of a transference from this outer 
court into the interior mansions of His house. , Forth!* reason, imbecile 
souls, without Christian trust and courage, may think it safer, at all 
events, to seek a place within your Church; bttt we wonder that you 
can feel satisfied, retaining your Protestantism, to appeal thus to fear and 
devout policy, rather than to conviction, and. that yon cannot discern the 
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mockery of first placing us on the brink of hell and lifting up the veil, 
and then bidding us stand there, with cool and unembarrassed judgment 
to inquire. Over converts won by such means, you would surely have 
as little reason to rejoice as had the priests of Rome to exult on the re¬ 
cantation of Galileo. Our fellow worshippers have learned, we trust, a 
nobler faith, and will listen to your arguments with more open and 
tranquil mind than your invitation, had it attained its end of fear, would 
halts allowed. They will hold fast, till they see reason to abandon it, 
their filial faith in a Divine Father, of whom Jesus, the merciful and just, 
is indeed the image; and who, therefore, can have neither curse nor con¬ 
demnation for '* unwitting " error, no delight in self-confident preten¬ 
sions, no wrath and scorn for any " honest and good heart,*' which 
“ brings forth its fruit with patience.” 

To this God of truth and love, commending our high controversy, 
and all whose welfare it concerns, we remain your fellow-labourers in 
the Gospel, 

James Martineait, 

Minister of Paradise*-street Chapel. 

John Hamilton Thom. 

Minister of RenN taw-street Chapel. 

Henjiv Giles, 

Minister of the Ancient Chapel, Toxteth Park. 

Liverpool, Jan. 26, 1839. 


To the Reverend James Martineau, J. H. Thom, and Henry Giles. 

Gentlemen,—As Christian courtesy seems to require a reply to your 
address, published in the Albion of this day, 1 hasten to furnish it, 
though unwilling, for many reasons, to enter into a newspaper discus¬ 
sion with you on the important subjects which just now engage our at¬ 
tention. I shall, therefore, (without intending any disrespect,) pass by 
unnoticed your critical remarks on certain portions of my recently pub¬ 
lished invitation to the members of yonr body to attend and give a 
patient heflring to the lectures about to be delivered at Christ Church, 
and confine myself altogether to those points of inquiry to which it is 
but reasonable that you should receive an answer. And, 

1. You ask, whether 1 will recommend my congregation to attend (1 
presume, in your respective chapelB) to hear the replies which you in¬ 
tend making to our proposed lectures. To this I am compelled to reply 
in the negative. Were I to consent to this proposal, I should thereby 
admit that we Etood on the terms of a religious equality, which is, in 
limine, denied. As men, citizens, and subjects, we are doubtless equal, 
ahd will also stand on a footing of equality before the bar of final judg¬ 
ment ; I therefore use the term '* religious equality'* in order to convey 
to you the distinction between our relative position as members of the 
community and as religionists. Being unable (you will excuse my ne¬ 
cessary plainness of speech) to recognize you as Christians, I cannot 
consent to meet you in a way which would imply that we occupy the 
same religious level. To you, there will be no sacrifice of principle or 
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compromise of feeling, in entering onr churches j to vs, there would be 
such a surrender of both in entering yours, as would peremptorily pro¬ 
hibit any such engagement. 

2. You next inquire how early an appearance of our printed lectures 
may be expected. In answer to this I have only to say; that arrange¬ 
ments have been made for publishing each lecture as soon after its deli¬ 
very as may be practicable. Within what time this practicability may be 
found to coincide, it is of course impossible precisely to determine, jrlt 
will be obvious, that I cannot answer for my brethren upon this point; 
bnt shall only observe for myself, that I should hope a week or ten days 
will he sufficient for the necessary revisal of proofs, arrangement of 
authorities, and other business connected with a careful and correct publi¬ 
cation. 

3. Your third inquiry respects a proposal to have an epitome of each 
lecture, and its reply, published weekly in the columns of some pre¬ 
viously selected newspaper. Not having as yet had the opportunity of 
collecting the sentiments of my reverend brethren, I can only, as before, 
give the view which suggests itself to my own mind. I am inclined to 
think it would be unfair to the respectable bookseller, who has under¬ 
taken to publish the course at his own risk , to expect him to concur in a 
proposal which could not but materially injure his sale. As it is our in¬ 
tention to publish each lecture separately, as well as the whole collec- 
tively, at the close of their delivery, and that in the cheapest possible 
form, with a view to the most extensive circulation, I cannot but hope 
and believe that our united object will be equally, if not better, answered, 
than by resorting to a process which should necessarily so condense and 
curtail the matter as to present a very meagre and insufficient exhibition 
of the arguments, reasonings, references, and authorities, on which so 
much of the value of the lectures will depend. 

4. And, finally, as to your proposal of making some public journal 
the vehicle of a discussion independent of the lectures, 1 regret that I 
feel again obliged to decline pledging myself to concur iu it. While I re¬ 
serve to myself the right of noticing and replying to any communication 
which may appear, in a duly authenticated form, in any of the public 
journals, I must at the same time express my conviction, that a news¬ 
paper is not the most desirable medium for disquisition on the deep and 
awful subjects which must pass under review in a controversy like that in 
which we are about to engage. The ordinary class of newspaper readers, 
including too frequently the ignprant scoffer, the sceptical, and the pro¬ 
fane, is not precisely that whose attention we desire to solicit to our high 
inquiry into the laws of Scriptural Exegesis, and our application of these 
laws to the elucidation of. the profound mysteries of the Book of Reve¬ 
lation. 1 feel no doubt that all who fed! interested on tike subject, will 
contrive to hear or read what we shall preach and publish; and will thus 
be furnished with more solid and suitable materials for forming a correct 
judgment, than could be afforded by the casual study of the ephemeral 
pages of the public press. 

Having thus distinctly replied to the several points of your letter, on 
which, you may have reasonably expected to hear"from me; and trusting 
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that you will not attribute to any want of respect to you the omission of 
aU notice of the remainder; and congratulating you with aQ sincerity on 
your avowed intention of coming, with your respective congregations, to 
hear the exposition which we are about to give of what we believe to be 
fatally false in your system, as contrasted with what we think savingly 
true in our own; and praying with all fervency, to the great Head of 
the Church, to bless and prosper the effort about to he made for the pro¬ 
motion of his glory, through the instruction of those who are “ igno¬ 
rant and out of the way," 

I remain. Gentlemen, 

Yours for the Lord’s sake. 

Fielding Ould. 

January 28, 1839. 


To the Rev. James Martineau, J. II. Thom, and Henry Giles. 

Gentlemen,—I owe it to you and to myself to state, that no offence 
was intended, either by me, or, as I conscientiously believe, by my cle¬ 
rical brethren, in the title of the subject which my name stands 
affixed in the Syllabus of the Lectures on the Unitarian Controversy. I 
am also bound to acknowledge, that your letter, on the subject of the 
lecture, is written in a style of calmness and courtesy, of which, I trust, 
you will have no reason to complain of the absence in the statements 
which I shall have to submit to your attention. Of course, this is not 
the time for the vindication of the view which 1 adopt on the great 
question; 1 content myself, therefore, with this public disclaimer of any 
desire to substitute irritating language for sound argument. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours, with all due respect, 

Thos. Btrth. 


To the Reverend Fielding Ould. 

Rev. Sir,—We beg to offer you our thanks for your prompt and dis¬ 
tinct reply, in the Liverpool Courier of yesterday, to the proposals sub¬ 
mitted to you in our letter of Monday. We are as little anxious as your¬ 
self for the prolongation of this preliminary newspaper correspondence; 
and however much we may regret the negative character of your answers 
to our questions, we should have reserved all comment upon them for 
notice elsewhere, if you did not appear to us to have left still open to 
consideration the proposed discussion (independent of the lectures) 
through the press. That the pulpit controversy should be on unequal 
terms, is, we perceive, a matter of conscience with you; but your objec¬ 
tions to a newspaper controversy seem to arise, not from any desire to 
withhold your readers from our writings, as you would your hearers 
from our preaching, but from the unfitness of a political journal to be 
tiie vehicle of religious argument. Permit us, then, to say, that we 
have no preference for this particular medium of discussion; that we are 
wholly indifferent as to its form, provided the substantial end be gained 
of bringing your arguments and ours before the attention of the same par - 
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ties, and that any plan which yon may suggest, affording promise of the 
attainment of this end, whether it he the joutf publication of the lectnrea 
in your church and those in our chapels, or the appearance in the pages 
of a religious journal (either already established, or called into existence 
for the occasion, and limited to tins single object), will receive our wel¬ 
come acceptance. ^ 

Had we any desire to see a theological opponent in the wrong, we 
should leave Idle case between us in its present position, and should opt 
persevere thus in opening the way towards a fair adjudication of it; but 
our reverence for the religion of which you are a representative and 
symbol before the world, transcends all paltry controversial feelings, 
and we should see, with grave sorrow, the honour of Christianity com¬ 
promised by the rejection, on the part of its authorized ministers, of the 
acknowledged principles of argumentative justice. You will not, we 
trust, incur the reproach of inviting a discussion with us, and then 
changing it into an indictment against us. You have originated the ap¬ 
peal to the great tribunal of public opinion in this Christian commu¬ 
nity ; you are plaintiff in this controversy ; you will not, we feel assured, 
so trifle, in things most sacred, with the rules of evidence, as to insist 
that your case shall be heard in one court, and before one jury, while 
your defendant's case is banished to another, and the verdict pronoun¬ 
ced without balancing the attestation and comparing the pleadings. 
Should you, moreover, succeed in convincing your readers, that this is 
a discussion not (as we submit) between church and church, but (as you 
contend) between Christianity and No-Christianity, the effect will be 
yet more to be deplored, for, in such case, Christianity will appear to 
claim from its votaries the advantage of an exclusive hearing for itself, 
and, while challenging, by the very act of controversy, the appeal to ar¬ 
gument, to leave, for those who are stigmatized as unbelievers, the ho¬ 
nour of demanding that open field which, usually, truth is found to seek, 
and falsehood to avoid. We trust that you will not thus inflict a wound 
on a religion which, in all its forms, we deeply venerate. 

You deny our religious equality with you. Is it as a matter of opinion , 
or as a matter of certainty, that such equality u denied ? If it is only 
as an opinion, then this will not absolve yon from fair and equal discus¬ 
sion on the grounds of such opinion ■ If it is with you not an opinion , 
but a certainty, then. Sir, this is Popery» Popery we can understand* 
—we know, at least, wbat it is,—but Protestantism erecting itself into 
Romish infallibility, yet still claiming to be Protestantism, is to us a sad 
and humiliating spectacle, showing what deep roots Roman Catholicism 
has in the weaker parts of our common nature. 

We confess ourselves at a loss to comprehend your distinction be¬ 
tween civil equality and religious equality. We claim equally as fellow- 
men, as partakers of a common nature ; of that nature dot religious ele¬ 
ments are to ns incomparably dearer and more elevating than the ele¬ 
ments that make us merely citizens; and the equality that is conceded 
in regard to all our lower attributes, but denied in regard to those that 
are spiritual and immortal, is such an equality as you might concede to 
the brutes, on the ground of their animal nature" without injury to the 
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maintenance of your religious superiority. What is meant by our 
equality at the bar of final judgment, as citizens, but not as religionists, 
we do not know; or, if we can detect a meaning in it, it is one which 
we should have supposed belonged to our faith rather than to yours. 

In reference to your repugnance to enter our chapels we say no more, 
reserving our right of future appeal in this mutter to those members of 
your church who may be unable to see the force of your distinction be¬ 
tween religious and social equality. But we are surprised that you 
should conceive it so easy a thing for us to enter your churches: and 
should suppose it “ no sacrifice of principle and compromise of feeling ” 
in us to unite in a worship which you assure us, must constitute in our 
eyes “ the most heinous of air sins—Idolatry.” Either you must have 
known that we did not consider your worship to be idolatry, or have re¬ 
garded our resort to it as a most guilty " compromise of feeling; ” to 
which nevertheless, you gave us a solemn invitation ; adding now, on 
our compliance, a congratulation no less singular. 

We thought you had been aware, that, while our services must be, in a 
religious view, painfully deficient to you, those of your church are positively 
revolting to us. Still as our presence, on ■ uch passing occasions as the 
present, does not, in our opinion, involvi. *>ny " sacrifice of principle,” 
we shall set the example to our friends of attending ; not making our 
desire that they should be just dependant on the " dlingness of others to 
be so too. And we shall have this satisfaction, ’hat, whether vou 

y 

'* win ” them, or whether wc retain them, the result will be a faith held, 
not on the precarious tenure of ignorance or submission, but iu the se¬ 
curity of intelligent conviction, and the peace of just, and enlightened 
conscience. 

We remain, reverend Sir, 

Yours, with Christian regard, 

James Mautineau. 

John F vmi ion Thom. 
Henry Cilks 

Liverpool, Juuuary 3lst 1839. 


To the Trinitarians of this Town and Neighbourhood who may feel interested 
in the approaching Unitarian Controversy. 

Christian Brethren,—A letter of public invitation has been addressed 
to the Unitarians of this town and neighbourhood, by the Rev. Fielding 
Quid, on behalf of himself and twelve other clergymen associated with 
him, urging us, with the earnestness of Christian anxiety, to bend our 
minds to their expositions of our errors and our dangers. We naturally 
interpreted this to be an invitation to discuss the most momentous ques¬ 
tions as equal with equal. We thought, indeed, that we saw an assump¬ 
tion of superiority, if not of infallibility, perhaps inseparable from minds 
so trained : still we supposed, that this superiority was to be maintained 
by argument and fair discussion: and this was all that we desired. It 
never occurred to us, that the reverend gentleman might possibly expect 
us to accept him as a 1 divinely appointed judge of truth, whose teachings 
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were to be received in submission and silence; or that he could suppose 
that convictions like ours, convictions that have resisted all the persua • 
sions of worldly ease and interest, that have removed from us the 
charities and sympathies of men like him, and held in simple fidelity to 
truth and God, could be so lightly shaken that nothing more was re¬ 
quired to blow them away than a course of ex parte lectures without 
answer or discussion. If the object bad been to confirm Trinitarians in 
their views, this kind of proceeding we should have understood; hjjt 
surely some thing more was required when Unitarians were publicly in¬ 
vited to the controversy. Much less could we anticipate that the 
reverend gentleman, holding himself to be upon a “ religious level" far 
above us, to belong ♦*» a different order of spirits, could yet be so far 
removed from the Christian and Apostolical spirit as to refuse to bring 
his '* light ” into direct conflict with our " darkness." With these ex¬ 
pectations of controversy, and having no bonds with anything but truth, 
we urifeignedly rejoiced, that, for the first time in this community, both 
sides of the great question were about to appear together before the 
solemn tribunal of public attention. 

In all these things we have been quickly undeceived. In our simpli¬ 
city, we believed that discussion was really invited and desired. We 
now find that we were invited to hear, but not to argue; that to lecture 
us is of the nature of “ dearest affection;" but that to hear what we 
may have to urge in reply would be to “ recognize us " as " Christians ,” 
to adnin that we stood on the terms of a religious equality, which is, 
in limine, denied. We now find that all reciprocity is refused to us; 
that it never was intended to treat us as equals; that the method of 
discussing the Unitarian controversy, about to be adopted, » to hear 
only the Trinitarian advocates—to call us around the Christ Church pul¬ 
pit to be taught to listen and believe. Clergymen may be so blinded by 
ecclesiastical i clings as not to perceive the extreme offensiveness of all 
that is assumed in this mode of treating their fellow men ; but we turn 
to you, the freei laity of the Church, in generous confidence, that such 
conduct will not be found to accord with your spirit of justice-—with the 
nobler ideas which you have gathered, from the intercourse of life, of 
equitable dealing between man and man. 

We proposed to the clergymen about to lecture at Christ Church, that 
since they had appealed to public opinion,^ through a popular advocacy, 
the pleadings should be on both sides, and, as far as possible, before the 
same parties. This is refused to jis, because we are not Christians. Is 
this in the spirit of the Saviour I -It is also refused to us, because it is 
asserted, that Trinitarians cannot enter cur places of worship without a 
sacrifice of principle, whilst we may enter their's without pain or com¬ 
promise. Now the very opposite of this, though not the truth, would 
have been nearer to it. In our worship there would be the inoffensive 
absence of some views dear to you; m your worship there would be 
the actual presence of some views most painful to us. In our worship, 
you would hear addressed that Great Spirit whom you, too, adore to 
seek: in your worship, we should hear addressed, as God, him whom 
we revere and follow, as the image of God, tfce man Christ Jesus. In 
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our worship, you would find deficiencies only; in yours, we should find 
what, to us, is positively objectionable, religion materialized and the 
Betty distributed into persons. The Rev. Fielding Oold, in one of his 
ktters« represents us as looking upon you to be Polytheists, which we do 
not; and, in another of his letters, tells us, that we may enter your tem¬ 
ples without pain or compromise of feeling. It will be evident to you, 
Trinitarian laymen, that the Lecturers at Christ Church cannot retire, 
ujrOn such reasoning as this, from the full, public,and impartial discus¬ 
sion which we propose to them, without making it manifest to the pub¬ 
lic, that they are determined upon doing so. 

We proposed to them discussion through the press, as well bb from the 
pulpit: and this also is denied to us, on the ground, that newspapers are 
read by the sceptical, the scoffing, and the profane. Now not in news¬ 
papers alone, but in any journal whatever, was the controversy offered by 
us; yet we could not but have anticipated the objection, when we recollect 
the use. made of the newspapers by the religious party to which the reve¬ 
rend gentlemen belong. Again have we tendered discussion, through 
the press, in any form whatever, with the single condition, that the 
views of both parties shall be presented to ihe same readers—in the 
hope, not as yet gratified, of an answer in a juster spirit. 

Nothing now remains for ns but to appeal from ecclesiastics to minds 
more generally influenced, to minds that, taught in the great schools of 
humanity, have learned mutual respect, and that have dropt, in the free 
and noble intercourses of man with man, the monkish and cloistered 
sentiment of spiritual as of civil superiority. To you, then, the Trini¬ 
tarian laity, we make our appeal; from the exclusiveness and assumed 
infallibility of clergymen, to men who, from familiarity with wider influ¬ 
ences, have formed different conceptions of Christian brotherhood and of 
Christian justice. We should not have held ourselves authorized in thnB 
addressing yon had we supposed, that your cause or yourselves, your 
ideas of justice had been worthily supported by your ecclesiastical repre¬ 
sentatives, who, we firmly believe you will agree with ns in feeling, have 
openly betrayed both yon and it. 

We appeal to you, not without confidence, to give ns that equal audi¬ 
ence which your clergymen have refused; that those of you who, through 
interest in the great question, are led to hear the Trinitarian statements, 
will, in the love of the truth, and in the spirit of equitable inquiry, hear 
also the Unitarian replies. We seek not to make you Unitarians: that, 
at least, is not our chief desire and aim. But would to God that we 
could do something to spread that true Christianity which holds the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace, and deems charity dearer and 
more heavenly than doctrinal faith! Would to God that this controversy 
might have some effect, not in budding up any one creed, or swelling 
any one sect, but in destroying the delusive and separating ideas that 
lie at the roots of creeds, and we the nourishers of bigotry, unchari¬ 
tableness, and heresies! We should deserve well of this great community, 
if we could remove from it this cause of strife and bitterness,—if we 
could exhibit the God of Jesus requiring from us, not speculative opinions, 
but the heart, the temper,, and tin life of Christ!—if we could expose the 
unchristian idea of men preparing themselves for a moral heaven by a 
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metaphysical creed, and nnj$$* those who now consume their energies, 
thou* temper, and their time, in contending for abstruse and uncertain 
dogmas in the deeds of mercy and of brotherhood which flow out of our 
common Christianity, and which, in the wide wastes of sin, of ignorance, 
and of misery that surround us, are the moral debts of man to man, and 
consitute the religion which, before God, even dur Father, is pure and 
undefiled* 

Respectfully directing your attention to our advertisement of a syl¬ 
labus of Lectures on the Unitarian Controversy, presenting both sides of 
the question—our portion of which will be delivered m Paradise Street 
Chapel, on successive Tuesdays, 

We are, Christian brethren, 

Yours, in the spirit of Christian brotherhood, 

John Hamilton Thom. 

Liverpool, Feb. 2, 1839. Henry Giles, 

James Martineau. 


TRINITARIAN LECTURE, 

ON WFDNE8DAY evenings in ohrist 
CHURCH. 

1819 — February 8 

1 Introductory The practical im¬ 
portance of the Controversy 

with Unitarians. Ret*. F Ovid. 

February IS 

2 The Integrity of the Canon 
of Holy Scripture maintained 
against Unitarian Otponoiia 

Jim. Pr TaiterehaU 

February 20 

S The Unitarian Interpretation of 
the New Testament baaed upon 
defective Scholarship, or on dis¬ 
honest or uncaadid Criticism 

Rev, T. Byrlh 

February 27. 

4 The proper Humanity of our 

Lord Jesus Christ Rev J. Jones. 


March 0 

6 The proper Deity of our Lord 
Jeena Christ proved from Pro- 

S bedes, Types, and Jewish Or- 
1 nances. Rev. J. H. Siewari 


March 18. 
0. The 


i. The proper Deity of our Lord the 
only ground or Consistency in 
the Work of Redemption. 


fork of Redemption. 

Rev JiT. M'NeiU. 


March 20. 

t. The Doctrine of the Trinity 
proved as a consequence from 
the Deity of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Rev. D. Jama. 

March ST. * 

S. the Atonement indispensable 
to (ho NecdssRIet of Fallen 
Man, and shown to stand or IU1 
with the Deity of our Lord Jeans 
Christ. Rev R. P Rvddtom. 


UNITARIAN LECTURE, 

Oft TUESDAY EVENINGS IN PARADISE- 
STREET CHAPFL. 

1839 — February% 

1. The practical importance of the 

Unitarian Controversy Rev.J If Them. 

February 19 

r 2. The Bible; what it Is, and what 

it is pot. Rev./.Martinvan. 


February 26 

8. Christianity not the property of 
Critics and Scholars, but roe sift 
of Clod to all men. Rev. /. H, Thom. 


March I, 

4. “There is one Sod,sad one Me¬ 
diator between Goa and men, the 
Man Christ Jesus.*’ Rev. H OUes. 

March 12 

8. The proposition 4 That Christ is 
Gottj proved to be (Use from the 
Jewish and the Christian Scrip* 
turn. Rev. J. Mvriitseau 

March W. 

6, The scheme olVlcarious Redemp¬ 

tion inconsistent with itself, and 
with the Christian ideaef Salva¬ 
tion, Rev. /. Martinets*. 

March 26. 

7. The uMoriptura! Origin and Ec- 
cteaMiodf History of the Doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity. Rev. /. 11. Thom. 

, the Itcaffaf God. Bee. tf, Gila, 
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April .1. 

P. The Deity, Personality, and 
Operations of the Holy Ghost. 

Rev, 3, B. Bate*. 

April 10. 

10. The Sacraments practically re¬ 
jected by Unitarians. Rc^H, h'.M'Oralh. 

April 17. 

11. The Nieene and Athanaslan 
Creeds explained and defended. 

C Rev. R. Davits. 

April 24. 

12. The Personality and Agency of 

Satan. Rev, H. Stow ell. 

May I. 

13. The Eternity of future Rewards 

and Punishments. Rev. W. Dalton. 


April 9. 

9. The Comforter, even the Spirit of 
Truth, who dwelleth Id us, end 
teacheth all tilings. Rev. 3. H. Thom. 

April 16. 

10. Christianity without Priest, and 
without Ritual. Rev. 3. Martineau. 

April 23. 

11. Creeds the foes of Heavenly Faith; 

the allies of worldly Policy. Rev. H. Oilee. 


April 30. 

12. The Christian view of Moral Evil 

here. Rev, 3. Martineau. 

May 7. 

13. The Christian view of Retribu¬ 
tion hereafter. Rev. H. Oilee. 


To the (so-called) Unitarians of Liverpool. 

Men and Brethren,—Before the comment meat of the lectures, on 
which I have taken the liberty of inviting your attendance, I am anxious 
respectfully to address to you a few observations in reference to the let¬ 
ters which have appeared in the public journals under the signature of 
your ministers. 

It would appear that these gentlemen hare been desirous to produce 
upon the public mind an uufavotifitable impression, d priori , of my reve¬ 
rend brethren, and of myself in particular, because of our having de¬ 
clined, on their proposal, to enter upon a course different from that 
which we had originally contemplated. '* You will not, we trust,” say 
Messrs. Martineau, Thom, and Giles, “ incur the reproach of inviting 
a discussion with us, and then changing it into an indictment against 
us.” Now, we never invited any discussion with these gentlemen ; if 
we had, we. should have addressed ourselves to them personally. But, 
while we would not, and do not, shrink from any discussion with them 
into which we can consistently enter, we cannot allow ourselves to be 
diverted from the pursuit of our original purpose, viz., to deliver a course 
of lectures upon the various points of Unitarian doctrine, which we be¬ 
lieve, and think we can prove, to be not only unscriptural , but fatal to 
the souls of those who embrace them, and which cannot be maintained 
(as appears from the published works of the most learned Unitarians) 
without a virtual surrender of the inspiration of the Bible. Believing, 
as I do, that your best interests for time and for eternity are involved in 
the momentous questions at issue—questions affecting the very vitality 
of true religion—I inserted a letter in the daily prints, expressed, as I 
had hoped, in terms of courtesy and affection, inviting your presence 
and soliciting your attention. also caused a notice to be published of 
our intention to print the lectures, separately and in a collective form, 
for extensive and immediate circulation, so that the amplest opportunity 
might be afforded for replying to our arguments on the part of any who 
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might feel disposed to the task. That is, we proposed to employ the 
instrumentality of the pulpit and the press, (an instrumentality, be it ob¬ 
served, equally at the service of those who differed from, iw,) in order to 
promote the beat interests of a portion of our countrymen, whom we 
believe to be “ perishing for lack of knowledge.”, 

Where is there to be found here aught of arrogance, or uncharitable¬ 
ness, or *’ assumed infallibility ” ? Where is there aught of unfairness, 
or “ any rejection on our parts of the acknowledged principles of argu¬ 
mentative justice ?" It is true we refuse to advise our respective con¬ 
gregations to attend at Unitarian chapels, to hear such answers as your 
ministers may think it right to offer in refutation of our reasonings. Our 
principles and our consciences alike forbid our concurrence in such a 
proposal. We cannot go ourselves, nor recommend our people to go 
and have their ears wounded, their hearts pained, and their Christian 
sensibilities shocked, by the iteration of such, in our view, blasphemous 
statements, as we find spread in painful profusion over the pages of 
Unitarian theology. And why, then, it is asked, do we invite or ex¬ 
pect your attendance upon what are called “ the painfully revolting” 
services of our church ? For this reaspn, tliat, as appears from the 
works of all their principal writers, Unitarians do not attach the same 
importance to religious doctrines and opinion that we do. It seems to 
be with them a matter of comparative indifference what dogmas a man 
holds, provided he be sincere in his profession ; while with us sincerity 
is no criterion of truth, being persuaded that as a man’s religious opinions 
are, so will his conduct be in time, and his destiny through eternity. 
Being of opinion, then, that our people would suffer by being brought 
into contact with error, in the same way that the human body would be 
endangered by accepting an invitation to feed at a table where poison 
was mingled with bread, we fed obliged to decline recommending the 
proposed arrangement to their adoption. But, feeling that there would 
be neither danger nor risk to those who are represented as having a 
moral appetite for poison as well as bread, and as looking upon all theolo¬ 
gical opinions if not as equally harmless in their bearing on their eternal 
interests, we ventured to invite you to come, that we might “ persuade 
you concerning Jesus.” If there be any of you whose conscience re¬ 
volts against a participation in Trinitarian worship, we invite not his at¬ 
tendance: we would be not intentionally accessory to the wounding of 
the weakest conscience among you. 

You will thus, men and brethren, perceive what was intended by the 
assertion that our " religious level ” was different. We meant not to 
arrogate to ourselves my undue superiority, but simply to state a fact. 
And while we think it both unreasonable and unjust that we should be 
expected to become the auditors of what we deem blasphemous error, 
or pledge ourselves to the joint circulation of what we cadi truth and 
falsehood, and thus be “ partakers of other men's sins,”—we cannot 
but be of opinion that there is some ground for these charges in refe¬ 
rence to the conduct of those who, on this ground* attempt to prejudice 
the public mind against us, as if we were declining a battle which we 
had invited and provoked. 

(c) 
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We are convinced that the attempt will not succeed. The public will 
have eyes to see with sufficient clearness the real merits of the case, and 
will condemn the efforts made to blind ite vision, or at least incline it to 
take a distorted view of onr relative position. 

Again repeating my invitation to all who can conscientiously accept 
it, to attend our lectures, and leaving cheerfully to others the free use 
of the only weapons we employ—the Bible —the Pulpit —and the 
P&Kss—and praying the Lord to guide all his inquiring people, by the 
teaching of his Holy Spirit, into all truth, even the " truth as it is in 
Jeans,” I remain, men and brethren, yours in the bonds of love. 

Fielding Ould. 

Christ Church, Feb. 5, 1839. 


To the Rev. J. Martineau, J. H. Thorn, and Henry Giles. 

Gentlemen,—Having hitherto corresponded with you on my own in¬ 
dividual responsibility, I have to request tha f yon will consider me as 
alone answerable for what has hitherto appeared under my signature. 
I had this morning, for the first time, the opportunity of personal con¬ 
ference with my reverend brethren collectively at the expected meeting 
which took place at my house. I have now to address you upon the 
result. 

All that we had originally contemplated was, the delivery of a course 
of lectures upon the principal doctrines in controversy between Unita¬ 
rians and ourselves. It now appears that my invitation to the Unitarian 
laity to come and hear us. while we brought their avowed principles to 
the test of the Word of God, has been taken advantage of by you, and 
led to a series of proposals on your part, which I took upon myself to 
decline. I have this day addressed a letter to the members of your 
body generally, which I trust will have the effect of setting that part of 
the subject in its proper point of view. 

It is, however, indispensable to distinguish carefully between this 
particular invitation of yours, and discussion generally. Your letter to 
the Trinitarian laity invites discussion in any shape which shall effec¬ 
tually bring the statements of both parties before the same individuals. 
We are now prepared to gratify your desire, and we accept tour in¬ 
vitation. Our lectures, however, shall be first delivered; on this we 
are determined. Thbn, in the name of, and in dependence upon, onr 
blessed Lord and Master, three of out body will be ready to meet you 
three before a public audience in this town; all preliminaries to be, of 
course, arranged by mutual conference. We propose, if you please, to 
take the three great subjects into Which,the controversy obviously divides 
itself, viz., v*''; 

1. Evidence of the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of those 
parts of our authorized version irf the Holy Scriptures which you deny. 

2 . Translation of those parts which you alter, and is our judgment 

misrepresent. . 
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9* ThsoLogt, involving thorn principles of vicarious sacrifice which 
we deem vital, and which you discard. 

Our proposal, then, is to meet you either one day on each subject, 
as you please; or one week on each subject, as you please : the discus* 
sion to be conducted in speeches of one hour or half an hour each, as you 
please. 

And now, trusting that this proposed arrangement may prove satis¬ 
factory to you, and to all who take an interest in this controversy, and 
fervently praying the great Head of the Church to overrule our purposes 
to the advancement of His kingdom and the promotion of His glory, 

1 remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours for the Lord’s sake, 

Fielding Ocld. 

February 5, 1839. 


7b Me Reverend Fielding (hid. 

Reverend Sir,—It would have been gratifying to us to receive from 
you an answer to our offer of a discussion, through the press, before 
being called upon to consider a proposal, altogether new, for a platform 
controversy. 

You give us an invitation to talk, and call this an acceptance of our 
offer to write. The two proposals are so distinct, that it is not easy to 
see how the one could he transformed into the other; nor is the mistake 
explained on turning to the words of our invitation, appealed to by you, 
and Contained in our letter to the Trinitarian laity. They are these:— 
“ We have tendered discussion through the press, in any form whatever, 
with the single condition that the statements of both parties shall be pre¬ 
sented to the same readers You leave the impression, that an oral 
debate is comprised within the terms of this offer; but, in doing so, you 
widen its seope, by striking out the phrases which restrict it to printing 
and publication , and describe it thus; “ Your letter to the Trinitarian 
laity inviteB discussion in any shape which shall effectually bring the state¬ 
ments of both parties before the same individuals ." You will at once 
perceive the misrepresentation; will acknowledge that the idea of set¬ 
tling historical and philological controversies, by popular debate, has 
neither origin nor sanction from ns—and will permit ns to recal yon 
to our first proposal of discussion through the press,—a proposal to 
which, though now made for the,third time, we have yet received no 
answer. * 

Meanwhile, we wiU not delay the reply which is due to this new sug¬ 
gestion of a platform controversy. We decline it altogether; and for 
this answer yon must have been prepared, by the sentiment we expressed 
in an early stage of this correspondence; “ We are not of opinion that 
a miscellaneous audience, assembled in a place of worship, constitutes 
the best tribunal to which to submit abstruse- theological questions re¬ 
specting the canon, the text, the translation of Scripture,—questions 
whichctnnot be answered by any defective schdarihlp.” To assemble 
a similar audience in an amphitheatre, where the sanctities of worship 
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are not present to calm and solemnize the mind, is evidently not to im¬ 
prove the tribunal. The scholar knows that each exhibitions are a 
.mockery of critical theology; the devout, that they are an injury to per¬ 
sonal religion. We are surprised that any serious and cultivated man 
can think so lightly of the vast contents of the questions on which we 
differ, as to be abfe to dispense with calm reflection on the evidence ad¬ 
duced, and to answer off-hand all possible arguments against him, within 
the^range of biblical and ecclesiastical literature. We are not accus¬ 
tomed to treat your system with such contempt, however trivial an 
achievement it may seem to you to subvert ours. In reverence for truth, 
in a spirit of caution inseparable from our desire to discharge our trust 
with circumspect fidelity, and from a belief that, to think deeply, is the 
needful pre-requisite to speaking boldly, we offered you the most respon¬ 
sible method of discussion, in which we might present to each other, and 
fix ineffaceably before the world, the fruits of thought and study. To 
this offer we adhere; but cannot join you, on an occasion thus solemn, 
in an appeal to the least temperate of all tribunals. We recollect that 
one of the clergymen associated with you refused an oral discussion of 
the Roman Catholic controversy. We approv-,'. of his decision; and, 
in like circumstances, adopt it. 

Will you allow us to correct a mistake which appears in your enume¬ 
ration of the three topics most fit for discussion ? We do not, as Unita¬ 
rians, deny the genuineness, or alter the translation, of any part of the 
authorized version of the holy Scriptures. The Unitarians have neither 
canon nor version of their own, different from those recognized by 
other churches. As biblical critics, we do indeed, neither more nor less 
than others, exercise the best judgment we can on texts of doubtful au¬ 
thority, (as did Bishop Marsh, in rejecting the “ heavenly witnesses," 
1 John v. 7,) and on the accuracy of translations (as did Archbishop New- 
come, when he published his version of the New Testament) ; but no 
opinions on these matters belong to us as a class, or are needful to the 
defence of our theology. If you allude to the Improved Version, we 
would state, that it contains the private criticism of one or two indivi¬ 
duals ; that it has never been used in our churches, nor even much re¬ 
ferred to in our studies, and is utterly devoid of all authority with us; 
and that, for ourselves, we greatly prefer, for general fidelity as well as 
beauty, the authorized translation, which we always employ. 

In your letter to the Unitarians, published in the Courier of Wed¬ 
nesday, you state that you never invited discussion with us (the minis¬ 
ters) personally. We never imagined or affirmed that you did. But 
surely you invited discussion with the Class of persons called Unitarians ; 
and as a class has no voice except through its representatives, and no dis¬ 
cussion can take place without two parties, you cannot think that we are 
departing from our proper sphere in answering to yoor call. Did you 
not invite us (the Unitarians) to you, “ to tell and hear together the 
great things which God has done for our souls ?*' And did this mean 
that all the “ telling ” was to be on one side, and all the “ hearing” on 
the other ? Did you not press upon our admiration the primitive prac¬ 
tice of “ controversial discussion of disputed points ?” And did this 
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mean that there was to be neither “ controversy," “ discussion” nor 
“ dispute” but authoritative teaching on one side, and obedient listening 
on the other ? In one of two relations you must conceive yourself to 
stand to us;—that of a superior, who instructs with superhuman autho¬ 
rity, or that of an equal, who “ discusses *’ with human and fallible rea* 
souings. Between these two conditions, there is no third; nor can you, 
with justice, take sometimes the one and sometimes the other, according 
as the occasion may require the language of dignity or that of meekufeaa. 
We certainly addressed you as an equal, and did not pay you the disre¬ 
spect of imagining that your invitation to “ discussion” meant nothing 
at all. 

We are sorry that you ascribe to us any intention to divert you from 
your contemplated course of lectures. Be assured nothing could be 
further from our design. We simply desired that, having invited us, you 
should have recognized us when we presented ourselves, as parties in the 
“ discussion.” 

We remain. Reverend Sir, 

Yours, with Christian regard, 

Henrv Giles. 

John Hamilton Thom. 
James Martineau. 


Liverpool, February 7th. 


To the Revs. J. Martineau, /. H. Thom , and H. Giles. 

Gentlemen,— I think it due to the cause of truth, as well as to the 
interest awakened in the public mind by this controversy, to address to 
you a few observations on your lost letter, as published in the Mercury 
of Friday. Though still strongly of opinion that the columns of a 
newspaper present a most undesirable medium of communication upon 
subjects such as those we arc now engaged in discussing, I am unwilling 
in the absence of any other accessible instrumentality, to lose the oppor¬ 
tunity it affords of impressing upon the attention of all reflecting men 
the actual position which we relatively occupy. 

1 Being aware of the sincere anxiety which you have already mani¬ 
fested for “ discussion in any shape which should bring the statements 
on both sides before the same parties,” it is not without considerable 
surprise that I perceive that you “ decline altogether ” my proposal of a 
" platform controversy/' Now, while you say I invited you to “ talk,” 
and 1 answer I invited yon to argue, I cannot but think it will appear 
evident to most, that by the subsequent publication, in an authentic 
form, of onr oral debate, yon would have gained all that you could have 
desired in the assistance of the press, while a select auditory, equally 
composed of the respective friends of both parties, would have been 
able to judge of your ability, not intellectually, but morally, to meet the 
case we could have made out against your system. I cannot hut hope 
that a secret consciousness of the weakness of your cause has prompted 
your determination, and am of opinion that while a discerning public 
will approve the discretion of your resolve, they will not be slow to ap- 
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predate its motive, or the precise measure of your zeal for a candid and 
impartial hearing. 

But the" settling of historical and philological controversies Try popular 
debate has neither origin so# sanction from you.” Perhaps not: but 
you cannot say that such a course is altogether without precedent. You 
have doubtless heard of the protracted debate upon these same contro¬ 
versies which were held in the north of Ireland a few years ago between 
Mf. Bagot and Mr. Porter. May I ask whether it was the result of that 
discussion that induced you to withhold your sanction from all future 
controversies so conducted ? Mr. Porter did not consider it inconsistent 
with the principles of Unitarianism to debate his creed before " a mis¬ 
cellaneous audience.” Are you wiser than he in your generation ? 
Again:—the proposed tribunal is not the best “ to which to submit ab¬ 
struse theological questions respecting the canon, the text, the translation 
of scripture.” But do you not apprise us a little lower down, that you, 
as Unitarians, do not deny the genuineness, or alter the translation of my 
part of the authorized version of the holy scriptures? Why, then, 
there is no ground for the above apprehension. As these are not points 
which the tribunal will have to try, why question its&ompetence on their 
account ? You are surprised that I would “ dispense with calm reflection 
on the evidence adduced.” I am, in my turn, surprised that you should 
suppose I have any such, intention. When the "evidence adduced” 
has been taken down and published, what is there to prevent its being 
" calmly” weighed and estimated at its proper value? And then it is 
hard " to answer off hand all possible arguments ” advanced. So it is; 
but not harder for you than for us. Here at least we should stand 1 on a 
footing of perfect equality . It was hardly to be expected thatyoa should 
object to this. 

2.—I now come to the mistake into which you say I have fallen, and 
which you offer, obligingly, to correct. " We do not, as Unitarians, 
deny the genuineness or alter the translation of any part of the authorized 
version of the holy scriptures. The Unitarians have neither canon nor 
version of their own different from those recognised by other churches.” 
If this be true I certainly have been mistaken; but have the satisfaction 
of knowing that this mistake has been shared by a host of abler critics 
and more learned scholars than I can pretend to be. I had always 
thought that I had read of the liberties taken with the received text by 
the Priestleys and Belt-hams—the Wakefields and Channings, when they 
were of opinion that they spoke too strongly the language of Trinitarians. 
I had also understood that the Bruces, the Drummonds, and the Arm¬ 
strongs of Ireland had performed achievements in the same line, at which 
many not a little wondered. I had further imagined that the unanswered 
—because unanswerable—volumes of Archbishop Magee presented evi¬ 
dence on this behalf, with which few were unacquainted. Now, if you 
mean to say that you, the ministers and representatives of Liverpool 
Unitarianism have never " questioned the genuineness, nor altered the 
translation of unv part of the authorized Version,” I can Understand the 
assertion, and willingly take your own word for its truth. But if you mean 
to affirm that this has not been done; and to a very prodigious extent, by 
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Unitarians, botfy domestic and foreign, you will excuse me if l positively 
deny the allegation, as being totally without foundation, and I refer in 
proof to the notorious lucubrations of the $bove-named doctors of Uni¬ 
tarian divinity, as well as to the severe exposures of their semi-infidel 
tampering with the Bible which they have called forth. 

But while you do not “ deny the genuineness or alter the translation of 
any part,” perhaps you question the inspiration of certain portions of the 
sacred volume. You will remember that this was one of the branches 
of evidence that we proposed to discuss with you, and that not the least 
in importance. Why ure you sUent on this head? la it not of any 
moment, think ye, to admit the genuineness and confess the authenticity 
of a book or a chapter or a verse of scripture, if you withhold your con¬ 
viction of its inspiration ? Is it not a fact that yon might hold the 
genuineness of the two first chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and 
fed no disposition to alter the translation of a word, and, at the same 
time, boldly deny that they were “ given by inspiration of God ?” , If 
I am mistaken here too, 1 pray to be set right. If not, then the public 
will decide upon the candour and fairness of your profession to remove 
the necessity of any controversy with you on the score of nvmanes, 
because of your admission of the genuineness, and your satisfaction with 
the accuracy of the authorized version, white by an expressive but mo¬ 
mentous silence, you acknowledge that the greatest of testimonial questions 
is by you disputed, and you at the same time refuse to come forward 
boldly, and debate it fairly before the church. 

Again—“ Unitarians have neither canon nor version of their own 
different from those recognised by,” &c. You anticipate here a reference 
to “ the improved version,” and tell us that “ it contains only the pri¬ 
vate criticism of one or two individuals—that it has never been used in 
your churches, and is utterly devoid of all authority with you,” Will 
you excuse me for expressing my doubts of the accuracy of this state¬ 
ment, for these reasons:—1. That work wns the joint production of 
some of the ablest men and best scholars that the Unitarian sect has 
ever been able to boast of; and that the shades of Belsham, Lindsey, 
Jebb, Priestley, Wakefield, &c.,* might well be astonished to hear their 
learned labours so contemptuously spoken of by three modern disciples 
of their school. 2. That, in the year 18 IQ, (the date of the edition which 
1 possess,^ the improved version had gone through no fewer than five 
editions —a tolerable criterion of the extent of its circulation in little 
more than twenty .years. How many it may have passed through since, 
I have been as yet unable to ascertain! 3. That so far from Hs being 
“ devoid of all authority,” it professes, in the title page, to have been 
“ published by the Unitarian Society for promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge and the practice of virtue by the distribution of Books.” That it 
may “ never have been used in your churches” I can well believe, as it 
is probable that the feelings of your people would have revolted too 
strongly against its introduction, to make the experiment advisable: the 
food which it furnishes may have proved too coarse even for the digestive 

. i* ' ' 1 ‘ <i • 

• Sec “ Improved Version,” note on 1 John, i. 1. 
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organs of popular Unitarianism itself, ft is also possible that the modern 
professors of your theology may be somewhat ashamed of this awful 
specimen of “ rational and liberal criticism/’ and may secretly wish that 
it bad never seen the light. But the existence of it, at least, cannot be 
denied; and there it stands, a painful memorial and a living witness, of 
what is “ in the heart” of a system that exalts reason into a dominion 
over revelation , and that, unwarned by the solemn admonitions contained 
in the book itself against the presumptuous additions or detractions of 
human pride or folly, lias dared sacrilegiously to lay its unhallowed hands 
on the sacred ark, and to attempt the mutilation and misrepresentation 
of the great magna charts of the spiritual liberties of man. 

3.—At the close of your letter, you say, “ Surely you invited dis¬ 
cussion, with the class of persons railed Unitarians.” I again repeat I 
did not. I determined to have a course of lectures delivered in my 
church on the points at issue between us and the professors of what we 
call your “ heresy.” And 1 invited the persons whom 1 was and am 
sincerely anxious to benefit, to come" and hear our well-considered con¬ 
victions of their errors and their consequent danger, as well as our faith¬ 
ful exhibitions of what we think “ a more excellent way.” It will not 
be denied that a clergyman of any denomination, in a free country, and 
more especially a clergyman of the national church, has a right to 
preach, or authorize others to preach, in his pulpit, according to his 
own discretion, and invite whom he pleases to come and hear, without 
its being understood that he challenges either the parties so invited, 
or their representatives, to enter with him the lists of controversial 
discussion. 1 absolutely protest against any such understanding. I 
did not seek to compel the attendance of any of your body, nor yet to 
deny to you or them, in reply, the use of the same weapons that I had 
employed in the attack. I did mean that those who pleased should come 
and hear us “ tell" them a gospel which they were not raid by those 
upon whom we looked as " blind leaders of the blind and that they 
should he prepared to “ learn” whatever should commend itself to their 
consciences, under our teaching, as the truth of God. We did not, and 
do not, expect to be able to bring demonstration home to the hearts of 
any by the strength of our arguments, or by the force of our appeals; 
but we anticipated that, in answer to our earnest prayers, the power of 
the Iioly Ghost would accompany our teaching of His truth, and make 
it effectual to the conversion of souls “ from darkness to light.” We 
propose to stand before the congregations that might assemble, neither 
as “ superiors to instruct with superhuman authority,” nor as “ equals 
to discuss (if you mean by that dispute) with human and fallible reason¬ 
ings but simply as “ ambassadors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech them by us, that we might pray them in Christ’s stead—be ye 
reconciled to God.”* This is the middle position in which we stand, the 
mem between your two extremes ; and by God’s blessing, we will continue 
to occupy it, until we shall have delivered our consciences, and discharged 
our duty to a numerous, respectable, but, in our judgment, blinded and 
deluded das® of our fellow- countrymen. 

• 2 Cor. v. 20. 
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And now, gentlemen, having taken such notice of certain allegations 
in your letter as it seemed impossible to pass by, and with the full pur¬ 
pose of continuing in the course on which I have entered, until, through 
the blessing of Cod, the grand object which I have proposed to inyBelf 
shall have been accomplished, 

1 remain, yours, for the truth’s sake, 

Fielding Ould. 

February 11, 1839. 


To the Revs. J. Martmeau, J. H. Thom, and H. Giles. 

Gentlemen,:—You state, in your , letter of the 7th ult., that “ your 
proposal of discussion through we press, though made for the third time, 
haB as yet received no answer.” It wag thought by ourselves and our 
clerical brethren, that as our lectures were to he printed and published, 
every facility was afforded you of replying to them through the same 
channel, and that thus the whole subject would be fairly brought before 
the public. 

In addition to this, we have offered to meet you in oral discussion; you 
decline the proposal. 

Anxiously desirous to bring the whole matter before this great com¬ 
munity, so as to prove that we not only entertain no apprehensions as 
to the result, but are convinced that, by such an exposition, great good 
will be effected, we, the undersigned, on our own responsibility, accept 
your terms of discussing the momentous question between us, in the 
form of a correspondence in some public journal or periodical, altogether 
independent of the lectures. 

We remain, gentlemen. 

Yours, for the sake of the gospel, 

Thomas Birth. 
Fielding Oulp. 
Hugh M’Nkilis. 

February 11, 1839. 


To the Rev , Fielding Ould. 

Rev. Sir,—The tone of your last letter makes us rejoice that, by the 
acceptance on your parts of discussion through the press, this corres¬ 
pondence may now be brought to a close. 

Let us. Rev. Sir, place before you your own language, and ask, in 
solemn sadness, are the feelings it betrays worthy of the occasion, or 
deserved by us, or edifying to the public mind? These are your 
words I cannot but hope that a secret consciousness of the weak¬ 
ness of your cause has prompted your determination, and am of opinion, 
that while a discerning public will approve the discretion of your resolve, 
they will not be slow to appreciate its motive, or the precise measure 
of your zeal for a candid and impartial hearing.” Sir, it is not a 
little mournful to find a Christian Minister expressing his hope that 
other men are hypocrites,—that they ore secretly conscious of the weak¬ 
ness of the cause which they publicly defend.’ To hope that we secretly 
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know our errors, whilst publicly preaching them as truths, is, indeed, 
strange preference of faith before works. Let us assure you. Sir, 
that if we could think of you as this language shows you think of 
us, we should decline all discussion with you,—we should regard you 
as an opponent too discreditable to be identified with a great ques¬ 
tion, or to be considered as an honourable representative of your 
own party. 

We apprehend, Rev. Sir, that nobody but yourself would think of 
attributing to conscious weakness our preference of the most perfect 
and searching method of discussion, to the most flimsy, insufficient, 
and unscholarlike that could by possibility be selected. Had we wished 
to catch the ear of a popular assembly, or to turn away attention 
from weak points by oratorical artifices, we should have proposed this 
platform controversy, instead of, as we did, carefully and purposely 
wording our invitation and out enumeration of the modes in which 
the controversy might he conducted, so as to exclude the idea of oral 
discussion. 

We observe with sorrow, and with diminished hope of benefit from 
controversy, that you can so sink the Uite! <. -ts of truth in personal 
championship, as to meet our solemn unwillingness to entrust the 
gravest questions to extempore dexterity and accidental recollection, 
with the reply that in this respect we should be at least equally situ¬ 
ated. Doubtless, Sir, if a display of personal prowess was our object, 
this would be conclusive; but truth is our object, and we dare not offer 
it such worthless advocacy. 

With respect to the instance alluded to by us, of a decision similar to 
our own, our impression had been that reasons also similar to our own 
were given at the time; and we can only regret, since this impression 
seems to be false, that we quoted the case. 

With regard to the “ Improved Version/’ we shall only say here, 
that it has been raised to an importance in this discussion which is en¬ 
tirely factitious. The differences between us must be settled upon prin¬ 
ciples of interpretation and criticism recognized by all scholars; and if 
these principles can be shown, in any respects* to condemn the "Im¬ 
proved Version,” in those respects we shall be the first to abandon it, 
feeling ourselves to be in nothing bound bv it. When we said that, as 
Unitarians, we had no canon or version of our own, we meant that we 
are quite willing to accept the text as fixed by scholars, most of them 
Trinitarians, on critical principles. We most cheerfully recognize the 
fundamental principles of Scriptural inquiry, so clearly and soundly 
stated yesterday evening by Dr. Tattershall rand although agreeing with 
many of your ablest scholars, in thinking the received translation to re¬ 
quire corrections, and not approving of the morality of taking up a posi¬ 
tion in defence of truth unnecessarily unfavourable ; yet, were our only 
qbject to display the ampler and superior Scriptural evidence for 
Unitariamsm than for Trinitarianism, the received translation would be 
quite sufficient for our purpose. 

Again reminding you that the word “ discussion ” was introduced 
into your original invitation, which contained also reference to the con- 
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troversial practice of primitive times, and set forth the advantages of 
“hearing” and “teeing” together. 

We remain. 

Your fellow-labourers and fehow-Christians, 

James Martins a v. 

John Hamilton Thom, 
Hsnry Giles. 

Feb. 14,1832. 


To the Revs, Thomas Bgrtk, Fielding Quid, and Hugh M'Neile. 

Gentlemen,—Your willingness to discuss the Unitarian^and Trinitarian 
controversy in the most satisfactory mode, 1ms given ns sincere pleasure; 
and if we have seemed to press this matter upon your acceptance, we 
assure you it was with toe single desire that the statements of both 
views, in their most accurate tad perfect forms, might he presented to 
the same minds through an unbrnsauig medium; an object which could 
be obtained neither by the unequal distribution of separate lectures, nor 
by means so necessarily imperfect as oral discussion. 

We shall be bappy to arrange with you, at the earliest possible period, 
the manner and conditions of our proposed discussion. 

We shall be ready to conform ourselves to your wishes upon toe sub¬ 
ject ; but we would suggest the desirableness of the discussion being 
entered on at once,—partly because attention to it might now be secured, 
and partly because in the seriousness and number of our mutual engage¬ 
ments, this controversy should not be allowed to interfere with our other 
duties and responsibilities longer than is necessary. 

We are, Gentlemen, 

Yours, with respect, 

John Hamilton Thom. 
James Majutneau. 

' Henry Giles. 

Feb. 14, 1832. 

To the Revs. J. Merlineau, J. H. Thom, and If. Giles. 

Gentlemen,—I cannot permit our correspondence to terminate with¬ 
out a few remarks on your letter, as published in the Mercury of Friday 
last. * 

1. I regret that the “tone” of my lap address should have given you 
any offence, while I am wholly UbConsmous of any intention unnecessa¬ 
rily to wound the feelings of those who, I am free to admit, have hitherto 
written at least courteously, if not very candidly, upon the subjects which 
have been recently submitted to toe attention of the public. Allow me 
distinctly to disclaim any attempt to charge you with hypocrisy, or make 
it appear that you “ secretly know as errois what you publicly preach as 
truths.” I took occasion merely to express my surprise that persona 
who seemed so anxious for an impartial bearing of their defence, should 
“ altogether decline” a proposal by which, as it appeared, and still ap¬ 
pears to me, that object might have been so satisfactorily attained; and 
in the exercise of a charity that “ hopeth all things/* 1 sought to attribute 
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your refusal to a latent and half-formed conviction within you,, that your 
principles, in whatsoever sincerity entertained and professed, might not 
bear the light of such an investigation as that to which they would have 
been subjected in a public vivd voce discussion. Where is there any 
charge of hypocrisy here ? May not a man be perfectly sincere in the 
maintenance of an opinion, which he would nevertheless be very unwil¬ 
ling to defend in oral debate, from a proper apprehension of the force of 
argument with which it might be encountered, and a secret conscious¬ 
ness of his own slender materials for its support ? Be assured it is not 
necessary for us to brand you with hypocrisy, in order to convict you of 
heresy. We are willing to give you every credit for honesty of intention 
and integrity of purpose, while we cannot but suspect that you are fully 
aware of the difficulty of maintaining the principles of Unitarianism on 
the ground of an unmutilated and “ unimproved” Bible. 

Were I equally disposed with you to take offence, 1 too might inquire, 
" in solemn sadness, whether it be deserved by us, or edifying to the 
public mind,” that you should more than insinuate, though of course 
in very polished phrases, that “ we have p; posed a platform contro¬ 
versy, in order to catch the ear of a popular < aembly, and to turn away 
attention fpim weak points by oratorical artifices.” Is this your opinion 
of us ? If we thought bo, “ we should decline all discussion with you 
as opponents too discreditable to be identified with a great question, or 
to be considered as honourable representatives of your own party.” But 
tee are not offended. We look upon your language as simply intended 
to convey an admission that your system is unpopular; one that, from 
its cold, and cheerless, and unimpassioned character, would seek in vain 
to enlist on its behalf any measure of popular sympathy, or conciliate 
any favour unless from those whom it had imbued with its own proud 
spirit, and accustomed to the low temperature of its own frigid zone. 

2.—But, gentlemen, while I cheerfully receive the admonition on the 
“ tone” of my address which your letter does contain, I have to complain 
respecting the answer to a very simple question I had proposed, which 
your letter does not contain. As I am unwilling to incur the hazard of 
again offending, I will forbear from more than hinting at the semblance 
of rhetorical dexterity that appears in your perhaps undesigned turning 
away of attention from the principal point which I had submitted for 
your consideration, in order to fasten upon me a groundless charge, and 
so challenge public sympathy in youT favour, as men branded with the 
character of hypocrites, and secretly cognisant of errors which were 
openly preached as truths. We proposed to discuss with you " the evi¬ 
dence of the genuineness, authenticity, and inspiration of the holy scrip¬ 
tures.” You replied that you do not “ deny the genuineness and seek 
not “ to alter the translation of any part of the authorised version,” 
which you prefer to the abandoned version of Mr. Belsham and his as¬ 
sociates. You were silent, however, about the inspiration. I ventured 
to inquire whether I was mistaken in supposing you denied the plenary 
inspiration of the authorised version ? My words were, “ If I am mis¬ 
taken here too, I prpy to be set right.” In your letter now before me 
there is not a word upon the subject; no answer to my all-important 
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inquiry. There is a little further disparagement of the " improved ver¬ 
sion/’ which, we are told, has been raised into a “ factitious importance 
in this controversy;” you wiU be the first to ** abandon it/* if it should 
be condemned by the ordinary principles of critical interpretation—so far 
so good. But what of the inspiration ? Are you either afraid or 
ashamed to speak out what yon think on this subject ? I would not that 
you should be offended at the ” tone” of my interrogations; but again 
1 must ask, what are your opinions upon the quality and extent of scripture 
inspiration ? The public are anxiously expecting an answer to this solemn 
query, and our present correspondence cannot close until it is answered. 
The way will then be clear for our approaching discussion through the 
press; we shall then understand each other, and shall have reconnoitred 
and appreciated the character of the field upon which wc are to take up 
our respective positions. You say that “ truth is your object,” and not 
“ personal championship.” Well then, let us have the truth upon Uni¬ 
tarian viewB of scaiPTURAL inspiration. All other argument can be 
only an unmeaning play of words until this point is settled. 

We are rejoiced to learn that you are satisfied with '* the authorized 
version/' and “ the received translation/' for the purposes of our pre¬ 
sent inquiry ; and when you shall satisfy us that you admit the full in¬ 
spiration of all and every part of that volume, we shall be in a condition 
to inquire whether it presents " ampler and superior Scriptural evidence 
for Unitarianism than for Trinitariamsm.” We remember that Mr. Bel- 
sham, in his Review of Mr. Wilberforce's Treatise, has said, speaking 
of the texts usually quoted by Trinitarians in proof of the proper deity of 
Christ, that “ Unitarians pledge themselves to show that they are all 
either interpolated, corrupted, or misunderstood.” —Review, pp. 270, 272. 
They engage to get clearly rid of them altogether. You, it would appear, 
have given up the interpolations and corruptions} the misunderstandings, 
we presume, still remain chargeable against us j bnt whether on the 
ground of ignorance, or of mistaken confidence in the inspiration of the 
texts in question, we have yet to be informed. 

You will pardon my anxiety for an answer upon this head, bearing in 
mind that we regard it as opening wide a door for the introduction of 
infidelity, so to give up any portion of the sacred volume as being not of 
inspired authority, as to render it doubtful whether any portion does pos¬ 
sess that authority, and thus entirely neutralize the effect of God’s mes¬ 
sage of mercy to the minds and hearts of men. 

1 remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours, for the sake of the Gospel, 

Fielding Ould. 

February 18,1839. 


To the Rev. Fielding Ould. 

Reverend Sir,—You proposed (in your letter of the 5th February) a 
certain series of subjects as proper topics for the discussion between us, 
and submitted the list to our notice for acceptance; or rejection. From 
this enumeration we struck out two particulars, viz., tbe authenticity of 
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certain parts of the New Testament writings, on the ground that we did 
not deny your postulates under that head; and the translation of certain 
other parts of the Scriptures, on the grounds that, with yourself, we pre¬ 
fer, on the whole, the authorized version to all others; that we would not 
be responsible for any new rendering proposed in the Improved Version; 
and that, as we have nothing so absurd as a system of translation capable 
of systematic treatment, any special instances, in which we may think 
the common translation inaccurate, had better be discussed in connection 
with the theological doctrines affected by the texts in question. 

These subjects being excluded from the list, the rest, comprising the 
question of inspiration, and the doctrines of your theology, of course stand 
over for discussion. We said nothing of these, because we had no ex¬ 
ception to take against them. As our notice of the others was to 
effect their removal, our “ silence" about these was to secure their ad¬ 
mission. 

The plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, or, if you really prefer it, 
(as your phraseology seems to imply,) “ the plenary inspiration of the 
authorized version” remains then as an esserr : al part of our approaching 
controversy. Why you should complain thu we do not step aside with 
you individually, to render you an account of our belief in this matter, 
we cannot divine, unless you think that, by tempting us into your con¬ 
fessional by appeals to our conscience, you could impose upon the ** he¬ 
retics" your penance at discretion. If it should be, that this subject is 
likely to be committed to your hands in this controversy, and you are 
merely anxious to know betimes what precisely are the positions which 
you may be called upon to meet, a private communication of your wish 
would be sufficient. The second lecture of our series will be speedily 
published, and will furnish the information which you desire. 

We are sorry that you discover any want of " candour" in our last 
letter; and surprised that, this being the case, you can esteem it “ cour¬ 
teous." We regard a violation of “ candour" as the greatest outrage 
upon “courtesyand despise, above all things, the hollow and super¬ 
ficial manners, which are empty of all guileless affections and Christian 
sentiments. In saving that you charged us with hypocrisy, we com¬ 
mitted no breach of candour, but only the mistake, which we are now 
happy to correct, of supposing that your language faithfully represented 
your meaning. That you did not think of the word " hypocrite” when 
you wrote to us, we cheerfully believe; but that you thought of us as 
doing that which makes a hypocrite, year own explanation renders more 
evident than it was before. Yon attribute to us “ a latent and half- 
formed conviction," that “ our principles might not bear the fight of in¬ 
vestigation," and “ a consciousness" of " the difficulty of maintaining 
them." Now there can be no ** difficulty," where the tribunal it wisely 
chosen, in maintaining any set of opinions, except from the superior 
force of the antagonist considerations; there dsn be no ** consciousness" 
of sucb " difficulty," except from consciousness of this opposing supe¬ 
riority ;—to be conscious of a preponderant evidence hi favour of any 
system, is at heart to believe it; and he who believes one system, and 
publicly upholds anotheris, as we interpret the word, a hypocrite % We 
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perceive, however, that you made this charge without precisely meaning 
it; and we think no mete of it. 

We disclaim any intention of hinting that you " proposed a platform 
controversy, in order to oatch the ear of a popular assembly, and to turn 
away attention from weak points by oratorical artifices/' We simply 
affirmed, that oral discussion would have afforded a better refuge for our 
imputed " weakness 4 * than, the press. But surely it does not follow that, 
because die consciously weak might prefer such a method, therefore all 
who prefer it must be consciously weak. It would, indeed, be a strange 
mistake of all the symptoms by which the characters of men can be 
known, if we attributed to you any suspicion that you could be mistaken. 
You are quite aware that your earnestness appears to us perfectly sin¬ 
cere, and even to transgress the bounds of a modest confidence. 

We remain. Reverend Sir, 

Yours, with Christian regard, 

Hwn&y Giles. 

John Hamilton Thom. 
Jambs Martinbau. 

February 21, 1839. 


7b the Rev. J. Martineau , J. H. Thom , and H. Giles. 

Gentlemen,—Before we proceed with our proposed discussion, it is ne¬ 
cessary to determine* with a little more Of accuracy than has been 
hitherto stated, what our controversy is to be about. 

We thoughtthat you, in common with Unitarians generally, acknow¬ 
ledged the Scriptures of the New Testament, as contained in what is 
commonly called " The Unitarian or Improved Version,” to be inspired 
of God, and consequently of infallible truth. 

This however you, as individuals, have disclaimed; and, therefore, 
we are compelled to ask wkett you do acknowledge Inspired Revela¬ 
tion ? 

Is our discussion to be, - 

1. Upon the meaning of a mutually-acknowledged standard of truth ? 
Or, 

2. Upon the question. Is there any auch standard ? And if so, what 

is it? ' | •»>. 

We affirm the inspiration by God of the Holy Scriptures, as con¬ 
tained in our authorised canon, and are willing to refer every question 
for decision to their ascertained moaning. 

Do you agree in,tins ? - •• •?. ■ • 

Our standard being known, it is a matter.of obvious fairness that we 
should ask to have yours, stated. 

Either you admit the divine inspiration, and consequent infallible truth, 
of ,the Bible, or you do hot. 

Or, you so admit apart, and reject a part. You will be so good as to 
Mate clearly how this matter stands. 

Are you believers in a written and inpallibly-accuratb Revela¬ 
tion Jpasa. God to man ? - , 
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If so, what is that Revelation ? 

If you admit only parts of our Bible as inspired, you will oblige us by 
stating what parts. 

The character of the discussion must obviously depend upon this; is 
it to be a discussion upon kvidbncx or upon interpretation ? It would 
be manifestly a waste of time in us to enter upon the interpretation of 
what you might afterwards get rid of, (so fiar, at least, as you are con¬ 
cerned,) by declaring it only the opinion of a fallible man. 

We remain. Gentlemen. , 

Yours, for the sake of truth, 

Hugh M'Neilk. 
Fielding Ould. 
Thomas Btrth. 

March 4th, 1839. 


To the Rev . H. M'Ncile, F. Ould, and T. Byrth. 

Gentlemen,—You ask us, Is our discussh >> to be, 

1. “Upon the meaning of a mutual]}-acknowledged standard of 
truth ?" Or, 

2. “ Upon the question, Is there any such standard ? And, if so, 
what is it ?” 

We answer, distinctly, that our controversy is upon the meaning, 
ascertained by interpretation, of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 
Should any questions of criticism arise respecting what is the text to be 
interpreted, these must, of course, be argued separately, upon purely 
critical grounds. 

We conceive that the real controversy between us respects the nature 
of Christianity itself;—you holding the Revelation to consist in doctrines 
deducible from the written words ; we holding the Revelation to be ex¬ 
pressed in the character and person of Jesus Christ, and to be conveyed 
to us through a faithful and authentic record. Whioh of these two ideas 
is Scriptural ?—that is our controversy. 

Of course, “the standard” by which we must test “the truth” of 
these ideas is the New Testament, and the Hebrew Scriptures, so far as 
they throw light on its contents. Whichever view of Christianity is sup¬ 
ported by the meaning of this standard, is the true one. The method of 
ascertaining the meaning of any writings is the same, whether those 
writings are of natural or of supernatural origin; so that the process of 
interpretation may go on, undisturbed by any reference to the theory of 
verbal inspiration. The admission of on “ infallible truth” in the Bible 
(which, however, is known with certainty only to God; for you, after 
admitting it, are disputing with heretics of your own communion what 
it is,) cannot alter, in any respect, the true grounds of our controversy. 
It is a controversy of interpretation, and no theoiy of verbal inspiration 
can make it anything else. 

This theory, however, we conceive to be altogether fallacious, both 
in its principles and in its results; and if you wish to make it thf sub- 
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ject of our controversy, we h»ye no objection. We leave it to your 
choice, whether we are to discuss the theory of verbal inspiration, or 
whether we are to discuss the meaning of the original Scriptures, as 
ascertained by the acknowledged principles of interpretation. 

We confess to not a little surprise that three clergymen, coming for¬ 
ward to discuss Unitarianistn, should be found to express themselves so 
inaccurately, or from such defective information, as to speak of “ the 
Unitarian or Improved Version,” and to represent the work, thus falsely 
described, as acknowledged by Unitarians generally to contain the New 
Testament as inspired by God, The theory of verbal inspiration, which 
we deny altogether, we are not likely to claim in favour of a Unitarian 
translator, we have repeatedly stated, that the " Improved Version” 
is not the " Unitarian Versionnor is it "commonly” so "called.” 
And now we say, once more, that our controversy is not about the Im¬ 
proved Version, but about the Greek Testament. 

When you accepted our invitation, with its terms, it was understood 
that all the preliminaries of our controversy were to be arranged by 
mutual agreement. You were aware,-and we have in our letters dis¬ 
tinctly stated, that the theory of verbal inspiration stood as a part of 
that controversy; you knew, also, that in a few days a distinct state¬ 
ment of our opinions upon the nature of the Bible, in the form of a 
printed lecture, would be before the public. We therefore look upon 
your letter, in the Courier of Wednesday last, as altogether unnecessary; 
and we answer, thus publioly, What ought to have been matter of pri¬ 
vate communication, only because we are resolved not to allow any in¬ 
formalities, on your parts, to prevent our coming to a public discussion 
of our respective views of Christianity. 

We are, Gentlemen, 

Yours respectfully, 

Jambs Martinbau. 
John H. Thom. 

Hbn&t Giles. 

March 11, 1839. 


To the, Rev. J, Martineau, J. H* Tbom, and If. Giles. 

Gentlemen,—In our last letter we gave up the " Improved Version,” 
so for as you, as individuals* are Concerned, because, as individuals, you 
disclaimed it. We are surprised, therefore, that you should revert to it, 
and the more so, because you have now ventured to say, not only that 
you disclaim it, but also, m the fojee of known facts, that it is not " the 
Unitarian version,” nor ip it *t commonly so called.” When you dis¬ 
claimed it far yourselves, we did not demur. But when you go on to 
disclaim it for the Unitarian body , (for which, by the way, you have no 
authority,) we strenuously deny your assertion, and. mill in evidence the 
language of all the best writers upon the controversy. 

You have misstated our question. We did not ask, " Is our discus, 
sion to be upon the meaning of a mutually-pcknowledged standard of 
Scripture ?” We did R«k, " Is it to be upon the meaning of a mutually- 
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acknowledged standard of truth ? ” We receive the Scripture as a stand¬ 
ard of truth. The substitution of the one word for the other, in this 
question, has mystified your whole letter. 

We collect, however, from your letter, and from Mr. Martineau's ser¬ 
mon, to which you refer us, (and which we consequently conclude con¬ 
tains the sentiments of you all,) 

1. That you do not believe in a written and infallibly-accurate Revelation 
from God to man. 

2. That Paul the apostle may have “ reasoned inaccurately ,” and 
“ speculated falsely.” * 

3. And that, consequently, you feel yourselves at liberty to judge his 
statements (and all the statements of Scripture) as you do those of any 
other books. 

You seem to think that this is of little consequence, and say that " the 
process of interpretation may go on, undisturbed by any reference to 
the theory of verbal inspiration.” 

We reply that such a process can lead to nothing but waste of time. 
For when we shall have proved some great trot:', or condemned some 
fatal error, upon the authority of Paul, or some other inspired writer, you 
have kept an open door for yourselves to escape from the whole force of 
our demonstration, by saying that, in the words on which we rely, the 
sacred writers “ reasoned inaccurately ,” or “ speculated falsely ,”—while, 
if any passages in those writers seem to favour your views, you have 
adroitly retained the privilege of ascribing to them a sort of in¬ 
spiration.! 

No, gentlemen, we are not to he deceived so, into an attempt to fix 
the camelcon's colour. If the apostles may “ reason inaccurately,” and 
“ speculate falsely,” if the inspiration under which they wrote did not 
infallibly preserve them from error, then there is no standard of truth 
upon earth. Of what avail is it, then, to refer to the Greek Testament, 
or the Hebrew Scriptures? The Scripture, instead of being (what 
David called it, speaking as he was moved by the Holy Ghost) “ a lamp 
unto our feet, and a light unto our path,” degenerates into a mixture of 
light and darkness, which we dare not implicitly follow, but of which we 
must judge by some superior light in ourselves. 

We observe, further, that, according to the light that is in you, 
historical proof of miracles having been wrought in attestation of what 
the writers of Scripture say, would not be proof against inaccuracy in 
their reasonings, or falsehood in their speculations. 

i 

• To grant that Paul reasons, and be startled at the idea that he may reason incorrectly 
—to admit that he speculates, and yet be shocked ttt the surmise that he may speculate 
falsely, —to praise his skill in illustration, yet t&tinlt in horror when something less 
apposite is pointed out,— is an obeious inconsistency . The human understanding cannot 
perform its functions without taking its share of the chauecs of error s nor can a critic 
of its productions have any perception of their truth and excellence, without conceding 
the possibility of fallacies and faults. We must give up our admiration of the apostles 
as men, if we are to listen to them always as oracles of God.— Martineau's Sermon , 
pp. 34, 35. 

f I believe St. Matthew to have hjjen inspired; but I do not believe him to have 
been infallible. — Set man, p. 27. 
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This notable conclusion yon come to, by elevating nature into the mi¬ 
raculous, and thus depressing the miraculous into the natural; since you 
say that the whole force of the impression made by proofs from miracles 
arises from a “ supposed coafwwf” between miracle and nature.* 

You have thus advanced a step beyond common Deism, and rendered 
yourselves inaccessible even by miracles. This is conclusive, and de¬ 
mands the serious attention of all who have hitherto been disposed to 
receive instruction from you. We confess that we can go no further; 
for, if there be only a supposed contrast between miracles and nature/ we 
cannot prove the attesting interposition of God on behalf of the state¬ 
ments of Scripture, and must give up 09 worthless the appeal which 
Jesus makes to his miracles, in answer to the inquiry of John's disciples : 
“ Go,” said he, “ and show John again those things which ye do see and 
hear; the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them” —Luke vii, 22. Upon your principles, gentlemen, 
this appeal is worthless; for even if the wonderful things here stated 
be established as historical facts, still they contain no proof, because 
between these wonders and the course* of nature there is only “ a sup¬ 
posed contrast.” 

Thus then, by your avowal, that even miracles cannot prove inspi¬ 
ration, you are left in undisputed possession of the field of infidelity. 
We have no common property of reason with you, and without deter¬ 
mining whether men who reject the evidence of miracles are of an order 
of beings above or below ourselves, we feel that discussion with them 
is impracticable. 

While, therefore, we shall continue to use all lawful methods of argu¬ 
ment and persuasion, in the hope of being useful to those who, though 
called Unitarians, are not so entirely separated from our common hu¬ 
manity as you seem to be, we have no hesitation in saying that, with 
regard to yourselves as individuals, there appears to be a more insur¬ 
mountable obstacle in the way of discussion than would be offered by 
ignorance of one another’s language; because the want of a common 
medium of language could be supplied by an interpreter, but the want of 
a common medium of reason cannot be supplied at all. 

We remain, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

Hugh M'Neilb. 
Fielding Ould. 

March 18th, 1839, Thomas Byrth. 


To the Revs. H. M'Neile, F. Ould, and T. Byrth. 

Gentlemen,—We regret the misstatement of your question, which 
appeared at the commencement of our letter of the 13th instant. We 
regret still more that it did not occur to you to attribute it to its real 

' * 

* All peculiar consecration of miracle is obtained by a precisely proportioned dese¬ 
cration of nature; it is out of a supposed contrast between the two, that the whole 
force of the impression arises.— Sermon, p. 24. 
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cause,—the carelessness of a printer or transcriber. In the autograph 
manuscript which remains in our hands, your question is correctly stated 
thus—“ Is our discussion to be upon a mutually acknowledged standard 
of truth ?” How the word “ truth” became changed into “ scripture,” 
we cannot teU; and not having read our letter after it was in print, we 
were unaware of the mistake until you pointed it out. Whatever " mys¬ 
tification” it introduced, you will consider as now removed. 

Your letter announces your retirement from the promised controversy. 
Knbwing that in taking this step you could not put yourselves in the 
right, it is only natural perhaps that you should resolve to set your op¬ 
ponents in the wrong, and to cover your own retreat by throwing scorn 
on their religious character. Theology appears in this instance to have 
borrowed a hint from the “ laws of honourand as in the world a 
“ passage of arms” is sometimes evaded, under the pretence that the 
antagonist is too little of a gentleman, so in the church a polemical col¬ 
lision may be declined, because the opponent is too little of a believer. 

You refuse to fulfil your pledge to the public and ourselves on two 
grounds* 

I. Because we do not acknowledge the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures. 

II. Because we think it impossible to infer from miracles the mental 
infallibility of the performer. It is of no use, you say, to argue about 
divine truth with those who do not believe in “ a written and infallibly 
accurate revelation from God to man.” 

We will concede, for the moment, and under protest, your narrow 
meaning of the words " inspiration” and “ revelationand without 
disturbing your usage of them, we Bubmit that the reasons advanced 
by you afford not even a plausible pretext for having violated your 
pledge. First, as to the plea that we are put out of the controversy by 
our unexpected denial of the intellectual infallibility of the sacred 
writers; and that to argne about the meaning of the Bible is a waste of 
time, till its verbal inspiration is established. We reply,— 

I. That it was you yourselves who started this very question of in¬ 
spiration for argument between us. In his letter of February 18th, Mr. 
Ould gives this account of our projected controversy: “ We proposed to 
discuss with you the evidence of the genuineness, authenticity, and 
inspiration of thk Holy Scriptures ;” he taunts us with reluctance 
to tuke up this ** greatest of testimonial questions,” with “ refusing to 
come forward boldly, and debate it fairly before the church * We have 
come forward boldly, and this is now the alleged reason why there is to 
be no debate at all before the church. Moreover, at the time when you 
said “ we accept your terms,” you regarded us as holding the very opi¬ 
nions which are now made the excuse for a retreat; in your first lecture 
they ure made a chief ground of indictment against ub, and pages are 
crowded with citations from Unitarian writers, expressing those same 
sentiments, which, when avowed by your own opponents, are to make 
them unfit to be addressed, and to exempt you from the duty of reply. 

* Rev. F 1 *. Quid’s Letter of February 11. 
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Of the spirit of this proceeding 1 * observers of honourable mind must 
judge; they, as well as you, are well aware, that to pronounce men un¬ 
worthy of attack, is itself an attack of the last degree of bitterness. 

II. Your refusal to settle with qs the meaning of Scripture till the 
plenary inspiration is acknowledged, is in plain contradiction to your 
own principles. You fix the imputation of deception on our state¬ 
ment, that “ the process of interpretation may go on undisturbed by 
any reference to the theory of verbal inspiration.” Yet ia this only a 
repetition of what Mr. Byrth himself says, " In whatever light the 
Christian Scriptsres are regarded, whether as the result of plenary in¬ 
spiration, as we Trinitarians believe, or as the uninspired productions 
of the first teachers of Christianity, or even as the forgeries of im¬ 
posture, the meaning of their contents is a question apart from all others.”* 

Dr. Tatterahall, in common with all sound divines, makes it the first 
step of scriptural inquiry to “ examine the contents” of the books under 
the guidance of the following principle: that 44 any message coming from 
God must be consistent with the character of the same holy being, as 
exhibited in his works,” and must have 'l consistency #th itself:” + and 
he justly states, that whether we ought to take the last step, of admitting 
the divine authority of the doctrines, must still he contingent on those 
doctrines, “ being themselves wise and holy,”—“ lessons worthy of 
God.”t These principles are violated, unless our investigation into your 
doctrines is taken in the following order:— 

I. Are your doctrines true to the sense of Scripture ? If not, the 
controversy ends here ; if they are, then, 

II. Are they self-consistent; reconcileable with the teachings of God's 
works, pure and holy ? If not, the controversy ends here; if they are, 
then. 


III. Do they come to us, clothed with divine authority, and conveyed 
in the language of plenary inspiration ? 

Your system, then, must establish its existence in the Bible (which is a 
matter of interpretation), and its credibility in itself (which we presume 
there must be some criterion to determine), before the question of inspi¬ 
ration is capable of being discussed. We deny both these preliminaries; 
protesting that we cannot find your system in the Scriptures; and that 
if we could, it appears to us so far from ^self-consistent,” " wise and 
holy,” and 44 worthy of God,” as exceedingly to embarrass the claims 
divine authority, of any writings which contain it. It was then in im¬ 
plicit obedience to your own rules that we proposed to let the question 
of interpretation take the lead; and no less so, that we presume to form 
a judgment respecting the internal character *of doctrines professing to 
be scriptural. Permit us to ask how, but by some “ light in ourselves,” 


* Rev. T, Byrth’s Lecture, Part l r p. 114. - 

f Rev. Dr. Tattershall’s Lecture on tbe Integrity of the Cation, n. 99. 

X “ Whatever lessons of instruction or doctrines they teach us, these doctrines being 
themselves wise and holy, must have been delivered under a divine sanction, and 
therefore possess divine authority. 

“ If he (that is, the person who performs miracles) &W> teach lessons,— ktsons 
worthy of God ,—these lessons undoubtedly come to us olothed with -divine authority.' 4 
— Dr. Tatter shall'a Lecture, pp. 70,71. 
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we are to determine whether doctrines are “ wise and holy/' “ self-con¬ 
sistent,” and “ worthy of God ?” 

Secondly. You plead that we have forfeited our claim on the fulfil¬ 
ment of your engagement, by a statement of opinion in our second lec¬ 
ture, to this effect: that miracles do not enable us to infer the intel¬ 
lectual infallibility of the performer. This, it seems, is an unexpected 
heresy, and cancels all promises. You appear to be affected by the Po¬ 
pish tendencies of the age j and to have adopted the notion, that no faith 
is to be kept with heretics. On this point we remark as follows :— 

1st. Wc are astonished at your assertion, that this idea about miracles 
deprives us of any " common medium of reason" with you. Did you not 
“ propose to discuss with us" the “ evidence of the plenary inspiration of 
the holy Scriptures,” under the-persuasion that we Bhould take the nega¬ 
tive side ? In such discussion, would you not have argued from the mi¬ 
racles to the inspiration ? And how did you suppose that we should 
reply ? You were well aware that we should admit the miracles ; and 
equally well aware that wc should deny the pi nary inspiration of those 
that wrought tHIm. It cannot he suppose* that, at this point, you 
would have had no more to say; but you would have proceeded, as many 
able writers have ulready done, to seek some “common medium of rea¬ 
son,"—some considerations, that is, having force with both parties; by 
which you might hope to fasten the disputed connection between your 
premises and your conclusion. 

2nd. We are still more astonished to hear that this sentiment puts 
us " a step beyond common Deism," “ in undisputed possession of the 
field of infidelity," and even in “ separation from our common huma¬ 
nity seeing that the opinion has been held by 

Bishop Sherlock :—Who says, “ Miracles cannot prove the truth of 
any doctrine; and men do not speak accurately when they say the doc¬ 
trines are proved by the miracles; for, in truth, there is no connection 
between miracles and doctrines."* 

John Locke :—“ Even in those hooks which have the greatest proof 
of Revelation from God, and the attestation of miracles to confirm their 
being so, the miracles are to he judged by the doctrine, not the doctrine by 
the miracles .”+ 

Dr. Samuel Clarke :—“We can hardly affirm, with any certainty, 
that any particular effect, how great or miraculous soever it may seem 
to us, is beyond the power of all-created beings (whom he explains fur¬ 
ther to be, ‘ subordinate intelligences, good or evil angels,’) in the uni¬ 
verse to produce.” He believes the Devil to “ be able, by reason of his 
invisibility, to work true and real miracles and “ whether such (t. e. mi¬ 
raculous) interposition be the immediate work of God, or of some good 
or evil angel, can hardly he discovered merely by the work itself.” 

He accordingly lays down the conditions under which the miracles will 
prove the doctrine.J 

* Sherlock's Discourses, No. 10, Hughes’s edition, vol. i, p. 107, and No. 15, 

Vol. I, p. 278. • 

f Lord King's Life of Lodes, p. 125. 

♦ Sermons ul the Boyle Lecture, Prop. xiv. 
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Bishop Fleetwood :—“ Spirits may perform most strange and asto¬ 
nishing things,—may convey men through the air, or throw a mountain 
two miles at a cast.”* * * § 

The notions expressed by the last two writers, respecting the super¬ 
human agency of good and evil spirits, evidently destroy, no less than 
the more philosophical principle of Sherlock and Locke, all power of 
reasoning from miracles, as such, to the divine authority and inspiration 
of the performers. You cannot be ignorant of the fact, that these no¬ 
tions prevailed among all the Fathers of both the Greek and Latin 
churches; that they were almost universal among Christians till very 
recent times; and that your own church lodges with the Bishop 
of the Diocese a discretionary power to license clergymen to cast out 
devils, f 

Nor need we remind you that, by yet another process of thought, the 
Society of Friends assigns to miracles the rank which you think so 
profane. “ We know,” says Barclay on this subject, “ that the devil 
can form a sound of words, and convey it to the outward ear; that he 
can easily deceive the outward senses, by hmking thingeappear which are 
not. Yea, do we not sec that the Jugglers and Mountebanks can do as 
much as all that, by their legerdemain ? God forbid then that the saint’s 
faith should be founded on so fallacious a foundation as man’s outward 
and fallible senses.” X And he urges, that there must be other ways of 
ascertaining divine truth; for as to miracles, John the Baptist and divers 
of the Prophets wrought none that we hear of, and yet were both imme¬ 
diately and extraordinarily sent.”§ By different modes of thinking, all 
these (Christians ?) have arrived at the sentiment in question, so that we 
occupy “ the field of infidelity,” without being “ separated from” at least 
a goodly portion of " our humanity.” That this sentiment should be of so 
deep a dye of Deism is the more remarkable, because it is advanced and 
vindicated as a scriptural sentiment, —a plea which, however foolish, can 
be shown to be so, only by discussing the interpretation of the New Tes¬ 
tament. You have proposed no explanation of the state of the Apostles’ 
minds before the day of Pentecost. On that day they either did, or they 
did not, become more enlightened than before. If they did not, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit conferred no illumination ; if they did, they were de¬ 
ficient in light before; and the miraculous powers they had possessed 
and exercised did not imply infallibility. We thought, indeed, that the 
comparative narrowness of their views before this period had been uni¬ 
versally admitted. With respect to the appeal which in the presence of 
the Baptist’s disciples our Lord makes to his miraculous acts, you are quite 
aware that we do not regard it as “ worthless,” though you say we 

* Essay on Miracles, p. 90, teq., as quoted by Farmer in his Dissertation on Mira¬ 
cles, chap, i, (3. 

f “ No minister or ministers shall, witlumt the licence and direction of the Bishop of 

the Diocese, first obtained and had under his hand and seal,.attempt, upon 

any pretence whatsoever, either of possession or obsession, by fasting and prayer, to 
cast out any devil or devils, under pain of the imputation of imposture or cozenage, 
and deposition from the ministry. 1 '— Constitutions and Canons, Ecclesiastical, lxxii. 

t Apology for the True Christian Divinity, Prop. ii. pp. 35, 86. 

§ Ibid. Prop x. p. 296. 
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" must" do so. These acts (the climax of which, however, was no mira¬ 
cle at all,—" the poor have the Gospel preached to them,”) fully answered 
the purpose \for which they were appealed to, viz., to determine whether 
Jesus was " He that should come,” or whether John was " to look for an¬ 
other for as Bishop Sherlock remarks, though miracles may not (he says 
** cannot) prove the truth of any doctrine,” they “ prove the commission 
of the person who does them to proceed from God.”* We repeat then, 
that we have started no topic which you did not invite ; we have taken up 
no method of discussion which your own rules did not prescribe; we have 
advanced no idea for which your own Church should be unprepared. 
You have quitted this controversy without any justification from the un¬ 
expected nature of our sentiments, and we are persuaded that you can 
plead no discourtesy in our proposals respecting the mechanical arrange - 
ments. On this point we think it right to state thus publicly the over¬ 
tures which wc made to you, .through the excellent clergyman who com¬ 
municated with us as your representative. An objection having been urged 
by Mr. Quid to discussion through the newspapers, on the ground that 
they are read by “ the ignorant scoffer, the sc< i tical, the profane,” we 
proposed the following plan'That for twelve i any limited number of 
weeks, a joint weekly pamphlet of thirty-two pages should be published, 
each party furnishing sixteen pages; that the first number of the series 
should contain a positive statement, from each party, of its fundamental 
principles in religion, of that which it undertook to assail, and that which 
it undertook to defend; and that within the limits of this programme, 
the replies in the subsequent numbers should confine themselves. Thus 
each party would have chosen its own ground, at first; and both would 
have disappeared from the public view together, at lost. This proposal 
was rejected without any reason being assigned, except that there were 
'* too many difficulties in the way ” and though all preliminaries were to 
be settled “ by previous agreement,” we were told that in the following 
" Courier” we should find a letter addressed to us, which we might 
answer in whatever way we thought proper. The public who have 
watched the proceedings in this matter will bear witness, with our con¬ 
sciences, that we were not the first to enter this controversy; that we 
have not been the first to leave it; and that, in its progress, we have 
departed from no pledge, and been guilty of no evasion. 

And now. Gentlemen, accept from us in conclusion, our solemn pro¬ 
test against the language of unmeasured insult, in which, under the 
cover of sanctity, the associated clergymen whom you represent, have 
thought proper to speak of our religion : against the accusations perso¬ 
nally addressed to us, in the presence of 3,000 people, by the Lecturers 
in Christ Church, of " mean subterfuges,” of “ sneering,” of “ sa¬ 
vage grins,” of “ damnable blasphemy,” of “ the greatest imaginable 
guilt,” of “ doing despite to the Spirit of Grace,” of “ the most odious of 
crimes against the Majesty of Heaven,” and in common with all Uni- 
tarjoApf forming our belief, from “ the blindness of graceless hearts,” 
to&m “ to have been touched by any Bjnrit of God,” and against the 


* Discourses, No. 10, Hughes's edition, vol. i, p. 197. 
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visible glee, tierce as Tertullian's, with which “ the faithful” are reminded 
that ere long, we must and shall bow our proud knees, whether we like 
it or not, to the object of their peculiar worship;—so that they are sure 
of their triumph in heaven, however questionable it may lie on earth. 
You began the controversy by ascribing to us one shade of “ infidelity 
you end it by ascribing to us a blacker. Beneath “ the lowest deep,” there 
is it seems “ a lower still.” We have sat quietly under all thiB, bearing 
the rude friction upon everything that is most dear to us, assured that if 
anything in heaven or earth be certain, it is this;—that no spirit of God 
ever spake thus, or thus administered the poison of human passions, 
falsely labelled as the medicine of a divine love. What is the difference 
between your religion and ours, that this high tone (than which, to a 
pure moral taste, nothing surely can be lower) should be assumed against 
us i We believe, no less than you, in an infallible Revelation (though had 
we the misfortune to doubt it, we might be, in the sight of God, neither 
worse nor better than yourselves) ; you in a Revelation of an unintelli¬ 
gible Creed to the understanding; we in a Revelation of moral perfec¬ 
tion, and the spirit of duty to the heart; you in a Revelation of the 
metaphysics of Deity ; we in a Revelation of the character and provi¬ 
dence of the Infinite Father ; you in a Redemption which saves the few, 
and leaves with Hell the triumph after all; we in a Redemption which 
shall restore to all at length the image and the immortality of God : 
wc do reserve, as you suggest, “ a sort of inspiration ” for the founders 
of Christianity, “ a sort,” as much higher than your cold, dogmatical, 
scientific inspiration, as the intuitions of conscience are higher than the 
predications of logic, and the free spirit of God, than the petty precision 
of men. We believe in a spiritual and moral Revelation, most awakening, 
most sanctifying, most holy ; which words, being the signs of hard and 
definite ideas, could never express, and which is therefore pourtrayed in 
a mind divinely finished for the purpose, acting awhile on Earth and 
publicly transferred to Heaven. All men may see that such a Revelation 
corresponds well with the medium which conveys it: but a set of scho¬ 
lastic propositions, like Articles and Creeds, might as well have been 
written on the sky; and many a bitter doubt and bitterer controversy 
might have been spared. 

We believe, Gentlemen, that the minds ®f serious and considerate 
persous are weary of the aggressions of Churches upon the private and 
secret faith of the individual heart; that they will not long be forced to 
live on the dry husks of Creeds which have lost the kernel of true life ; 
nor accept mere puzzles as divine mysteries. It is at the peril of all 
religion that its illimitable truths are embalmed in definite formulas, 
and the abyss of God confidently measured by thrusting out the foot- 
rule of ecclesiastical wisdom. The tilings most holy cannot without 
injury be thus turned from the contemplation of the affections, to the 
small criticism of the intellect: and the acute and polished dividing- 
knife of dialectics, when applied to cut theology into propositions, is apt 
to leave scarce a shred of faith. 

That all professing ministers of the Gospel may speedily turn from 

(e) 
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their divisions of belief to a hearty union of spirit, is the desire and 
prayer of 

Us, who in this temper, and in better times, might have been 
owned os 

Your fellow-labourers, 

James Martineau. 

John Hamilton Thom. 
Henry Giles. 

March 25th, 1839. 
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An attempt has been made, in a preface to the Lecture to which the fallow¬ 
ing pages are a reply, to break the force, by anticipation, of the statements 
they contain. The Answerer, however, evidently did not hear-the state¬ 
ments ; and the preface proceeds upon some rumour of what was said. If 
Clergymen are conscientiously prevented from going to hear Unitarians, 
they ought also to be conscientiously prevented from answering what they 
did not hear. 1 am represented as saying that Trinitarians do not 
gather, hut lecture: 1 said Trinitarianism does not gather, but scatters. I am 
represented as arguing the tendency of Trinitarianism to Popery from the 
recent movement of the Oxford Tract divines in that direction : I argued 
the tendency of Trinitarianism to Popery from its fundamental principles , 
and I referred to the Oxford movement as one of tho visible manifestations 
of the demonstrated tendency. 

I shall notice the instances in winch the Preface proceeds upon anything 
like a true apprehension of what was said. 

1. Page vii, via.—“ When men tell us that Jesus did not weep over 
errors of opinion, we maintain that it was the ‘ error of opinion’ which led 
them to reject him as the Messiah over which he lamented." Now, 1. Is 
the unbelief of the Jews in the Christ, when he was exhibiting his divine 
credentials in his Character and in his Miracles before their eyes and to 
their hearts, in any respect similar to our unbelief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which wc, accepting both the Scriptures and Christ, declare we 
cannot find to be authorized by either? And 2. Is it not evident that Jesus 
attributed the unbelief of the Jews to Moral Causes, and that therefore, and 
only therefore, he condemned it ? “ This is the Condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil.” John iii. 19. 

2. Page viii .—“ But these principles involve a violation of unity. *’ And what 
if they do ? Did not our Saviour emphatically declare, “ Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth; I came not to send peace but a sword." 1. 
Christ is here not describing the final purpose of his Mission nor the natural 
operation of his Spirit, but the immediate opposition and contention winch 
his religion would excite both in Jew and Gentile before it rooted out the 
old Faiths: And 2. The Christ is not here alluding to differences between 
Christians themselves , between those who did accept him; but to the 
necessary conflict of the Spirit of Jesus with the Antagonist spirits of 
Judaism and of Heathenism. This also is the great subject of the Book of 
Revelations. 

3. Page xi.—“ But it is a priestly spirit which says, ‘^rou must believe.’" 
This ought to be reckoned with the instances in which the answer proceeds 



upon an incorrect rumour of what was said; which was to this effect,— 
“ that it is the priestly spirit, whose constant cry is, unless you believe this 
doctrine , and unless you believe that doctrine, you cannot be saved.” Be¬ 
lief in Jesus, entire spiritual Trust in him, as, for all providential purposes, 
one with God, we have explicitly stated as our view of the essentials of 
Christianity. 

Page xxi.—We do not know how far the Author extends his approval 
of “ the tactics of holy war.” For ourselveB we disapprove of all such tac¬ 
tics, especially the tactics of substituting a mere illustration or practical veri¬ 
fication of an argument, for the argument itself, and then dealing with the 
illustration as if there was no general principle behind it, as if the illus¬ 
tration was represented as the grounds of the principle, when it was only 
represented as one of its outward operations. And yet this “ argumentum 
a particulari ad universale,” is one which the author employs in his de¬ 
scription of Unitarianism in almost every page of his Lecture. 

J. H. T. 
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Colossians i* 27, 28. —Christ t» you, the hope qf glory: 
whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom; that we- may present every man per¬ 
fect in Christ Jesus* 

Galatians ii. 4, 5. —And that because qf false brethren 
unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy out our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might 
bring us into bondage; to whom we gave place by sub¬ 
jection, no, not for an hour ; that the truth of the gospel 
might continue with you . 

Webb some stranger to our religion inquiring what it is to 
be a Christian, there are two quarters from which he might 
derive his ideas of that character. He might draw near to 
him who is the only perfect expression of Christianity, and | 
when he had sat at the feet of Jesud, listening with hushed 
heart, and then arisen and joined himself to the meek 
Prophet of Mercy on his way of Love, he might receive 
from Christ his impressions of Christianity and catch from 
the living Master the type of a disciple: or he might turn 
for information to the Christians of the day, selecting for 
examination the largest and most prominent classes, and 
so gather from the common specimen his impressions of 
their temper, their spirit, and their faith. * Each of these 

A 2 
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modes of inquiry would produce a result of Truth; but the 
one would be a Truth of reality, and the other only a Truth 
of description; the one would present to us what we were 
seeking, the true idea of a Christian; the other would show 
with what degree of faithfulness Christians had preserved the 
spirit of the original, or whether in the copy, in the distant 
reflection, the features had been faded, marred, distorted; 
the one would furnish us with the great Master’s idea of a 
Disciple, the other would exhibit the Disciple as a represent¬ 
ative of the Master, and assuming to be his Image to the 
world; in a word the one would be Christ’s idea of a Chris¬ 
tian ; the other would be only a Christian’s idea of Christ. 
Oh, thanks be to God for the ivritten Gospel, for the 
Epistles written on men’s hearts, the living transcripts, give 
us no worthy ideas of Christ; and were it not for those silent 
witnesses which speak from a passionless page, and cannot 
be made to wear the garb of party, which reflect Christ’s 
realities, and not man’s ideas, the Image of Jesus had long 
since been irrecoverably lost! 

Let us then for a moment place ourselves beside Jesus, 
and learn from the Christ what it is to be a Christian. I 
hear him inviting the weary and the heavy laden to come 
and find rest unto their souls. I listen for that doctrine of 
rest, the faith that gives the sin-bound peace. I hear him 
speak of God, and they are indeed healing words of peace, 
intended to quell a superstition and a controversy: “ God is 
a spirit: the hour coraeth and now is when the true worship¬ 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the 
Father seeketh such to worship Him.”* I hear him speak of 
Duty: “ The Lord our God is one Lord, and thou shalt love 
the Lord tliy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength: This is the 
first Commandment. And the second is like tmto it: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. This do and thou shalt 

i 

■ * John iv. 23, 24. 
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live.” I hear him apeak of Heaven t “ Blessed are the poor 
m spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are 
the pore in heart, for they shall Sfee God* Blessed are the 
peacemakers for they shall be called the children of God. 
Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” u The kingdom of 
God oometh not with observation, neither shall they say lo 
here, or lo there, for behold the kingdom of God is within 
you.” A I hear him speak to Sin, melted, and transformed into 
penitence: “ To whom little i» forgiven, the same loveth little. 
Thy faith hath saved thee. Go in peace. Sin no more, lest 
a worse thing come upon thee.” I hear him speak of Disci- 
PLESHir: “ He that hath my commandments and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me ; and he that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will mani¬ 
fest myself to him.”t * Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit j so shall ye be my disciples. If ye keep 
my commandments ye shall abide in my love; even as I 
have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in Hia 
love. Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command you. 
Henceforth I call you not servants, for the servant knoweth 
not what his Lord doeth: but I have called you friends: for 
all things that I have heard of my Father 1 have made known 
unto you.” “ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples if ye have love one to another.”! 

We turn now from tjie words to the life of the great Teacher, 
in the endeavour to get a more definite idea of Duty, Disciple- 
ship, and Faith. The character of Jesus is the best, fullest, and 
truest interpretation of the words of Jesus. Hia life is his 
own translation of his own precepts into the language of 
action. We surely cannot be far from the true sources of 
Christianity when we first drink his words into our hearts, 
and ifien follow him with reverent steps and with gazing 
eyes, to watch his own illustrations of those words, to behold 

* Luke xrii. 30, 21. f J°itn 21; xv. 8,0, 10. 


t John xiii. 35. 
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the spirit breathing in the life, and from the fedness of his 
character to learn the fulness of his precepts. Sorely’ Christ 
embodied and impersonated his own teachings. ‘Surely the 
life of Christ is undoubted Christianity. Surely his character 
is Christian Duty $ and hia destiny Christian Faith. Surely 
he knew and exhibited the practical tendencies of his, own. 
doctrines ; and surely to set him up at the fountain-head of 
our moral being, as God’s image to the conscience, and to 
strive in all things to be like unto him, “ whom we preach, 
warning every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus,”— 
cannot be to preach “ another gospel,” or to mistake fatally 
the essentials of Discipleship. “If a man love me, he will keep 
my words, and my Father will love him. ;ad we will come 

unto him, and make our abode with him,”* The definition of 

* 

a Christian, when deduced from the words and the life of the 
Christ himself, thus comes out to be—one who trusts him¬ 
self in all things to that God of whom Jesus was the image ; 
and who conforms himself in all things to that will of God 
of which Jesus was the perfect expression. “ This is life 
eternal that they might know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent ”+ 

Turn we pow to a different quarter for an answer to our 
inquiry what it is to be a Christian; from the one Master to 
the multitude of professors; from the original image, distinct 
and bright!, to the transmitted reflections, all claiming to be 
genuine copies $ from the single voice, sweet and clear, to 
the* confusion of jarring tongues; from the pure fountain 
to the impure streams j from Christ to Christians. I am 
entirely guiltless of the intention of satire,.but it is quite 
impossible to avoid .the appearance of it in any attempt to 
give the features of Christianity as they appear in the Chris¬ 
tians of the day, in those, that is, whq claim to be Christians 
exclusively; for the tamest truth of description excites ideas 

* John xiv. 23. f John &viL 3. 
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of*fh^ trUeChrist, wo contrasted, that it has, wtthoutrin- 
ttHHdteJ elltfte Cfite^sabasm 1 .' Stu^y a strange^ to the 
onfy tttirfeaiib ! bf got religion, Examining its actual forms 
as^thisy'* mrifcfc 1 ibtim- world, and selecting its characteristics 
frftfnthat which is lUTgCstandmost prominent, Would hot be 
gftfifcf Of toi s r e^ iei e n t atkm, W M described a Christian as one 
who-was -Sib* up within the narrowest 1 circle'of religious 
icfehS ; Who idebifiedhimself and his Opinions with absolute 
Truth ; -who hfoHised himself and his isect as the only friend# 
o?*God; who was so unconscious of a liability to err, that he 
breathed; uidmowingiy, ah atmosphere of infallibility, ahd in¬ 
sulted the Bights of other men, not more fallible than himself, 
without perceiving the invasion;—one so used to arrogate to 
hfrhself add to his own party* alfexcellence and all truth, that 
he utarts fo surprise, innocent of what can be meant; when 
he is told that he is pressing on the liberties of other minds, 
who, with as deep an interest as he cam have in their own 
sadvathm, have searched into these things and 'veld‘ dif¬ 
ferently themfruf of Gk»d as one who regards a few*meta- 
pfcy sical propositions, confessedly unintelligible as the only 
hope of htuhfcn salvation, and who,' in the Confidence of this 
faith, speaks to his fellow men ai lf he had Secret council 
with* God; assumes to be on ^a religious leveP nearer 
to the spirit of die most High/ who, on that more elevated 
standing, drops more readily into his heart eomtnumca- 
tidtisfrem HeavenSnd who, whenhe pays any regard to 
othfeVirhen Stall, looks downUpon them from an eminence; 
assuihes as proved their ignorance, their errors/ and thmir 
sinS ; instflts theirOpinions; treats with no brotherly respect 
the «mrictio*is ofTruth and die dictates of Conscience Which 
tOtheatare Valdes from^the living God; denies that they 
haveequal zeal for* truth, or equal ability to - dtsedver it; 
sCbffit it the idek of religiOUs equality, ttftdiooks abated when 
oBfbi ;> e^him, though'‘ft hi in apostolic words, that they 
will not “ give place by subjection, »o, not for an hour 
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and finally adds mockeryto insult and wrong, bytefling the 
men whom be so treaty tbit all this is Christian affection, 
and an interest in their Stittls. ** 

It is painful to put last in order, not the true, but the untrue 
idea of a Christian, and therefore to set usiright, I will pre¬ 
sent the original pictureagain in apostolic words. “ Hereby 
We do know that we know him if we keep bis commandments/* 
“ Whoso keepeth bis word, in him verily is the love of God 
perfected t hereby know we that we are in him/* “ If ye 
know that he is righteous, ye know that every one that doeth 
righteousness is bom of him. 0 “ Let no man decCiveyou: 
he that doeth righteousness is righteous, even as he is 
righteous/** y 

There is still another way of bringing into comparison the 
spirit of Christ and the character of that Christianity' which 
assumes to itself to be the only fruit of his spirit. We can. 
compare the existing state of the Christian world with the 
expectations erf Jesus, with that state of things to which he 
looked* forward as the Reign of his spirit, the Kingdom of 
the true Gospel upon earth. If the Christianity that pre¬ 
vails has not realised the expectations Of Christ, then its 
practical tendency is evidently not in the direction of the true 
Gospel; it is, to the extexit of the failure, a departure from 
the power and character of the original spirit. Christ ckmld 
not be mistaken about the proper operations of his own 
spirit; and the system whose operations do not fulfil his 
promises cannot con tain" a full and perfect ministration of his 
sjmit. And this argument will amount to soxnethmg like a 
demonstration, if we can show, first, that this system which 
has failed to realize the expectations of Jesus as to the con¬ 
dition of his Church^ has, for large trai^s both of rime and 
space, been the prevailing influence of tbe Christiah world, 
with nothing to obstruct it,sot!&t it has had fu&fend fresscope 
to Work its own works, and to manifest its own spirit 5 and 

' • 1 John ii. 9 y 5, 29; Hi. 7. 
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secondly* if* mar can point .to the something in that system, 
which am ifwtiyhns Ranted it to bo destructive of those 
hopes, and to work counter to this expectation of Christ. 

Themisno^ddjmer idea of Christianity than its delightful 
visionof a Uni vans AitC hurch ; the kingdom of the Gos¬ 
pel heeoBaing a kingdom of Heaven on earth $ uniting the 
nations by m spiritual bond; in every heart among the families 
of men kindling the same solemn ideas, and opening the 
same livfrigsprings 5 subduing the differences of class and 
country by the affinities of worship, by kindred images of 
Hope, of Duty, and of God becoming a meeting place for 
the thoughts of men $ including every form and variety of 
mind within that spiritual faith which leads onwards to the 
infinite^ yet presents distinct ideas to the heart of childhood, 
and feeds the sources of an infantas prsyer$ assembling in 
their countless homes the Brotherhood of man around the 
spiritual altar of one Father and oneGod, whose presence is 
a Temple wherein all are gathered, and, whose Spirit, dwelling 
in each hearty meets and return# the seekings of all his chil¬ 
dren* 

Such was ton Christian vision of the Church Uni¬ 
versal, of the union of all good men in (he worship of one 
God under the leadership of his Image, growing up into him 
inall things* which is the head, even Christ* 

Such was the,sublime idea (hat tilled the mind of Jesus when 
he looked forward in heavenly faith, to the reign of his spirit, 
the kingdom of Ids Gospel in the world* “ Other sheep I have 
which are nc&of this fold; them also I must bring and they shall 
hear my voiceband toe** shah, be one fold and one shepherd.”* 
“ Neither pray Iforthese alone, but for them also which 
shall believe o» me girough their word; that they all may be 
one; as thou. Father, art in me, and 1 in thee; that they 
also may be one in usf that the world may believe that thou 
hast seufetoe.”. Such also was the mag??i&}ent and healing 

* John s. 1# 4 xvH. 20, 21. 
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view that filled the hearts of theApostles whenthey pro* 
teated against harden* being laid upon Christ's freemen; 
rebuked the first manifestations of a sectarian Christianity ; 
and would acknowledge no distinctions between those who 
were walking in the step* of the same master, andmouidirtg 
their souls into the same similitude of Christ. "There iu 
one body, and'one spirit, even as ye are called in oriehope of 
your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one'God, 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in 
you ail. > But unto every one is given grace according !© the 
measure of the gift of Christ. Till we all come hi the unity 
of-the faith, and of the knowledge of the Bon of God/ unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ: from whom the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in love.”* 
"Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit. 
And there are differences of administration, but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is the 
same God which worketh all in all.” u For as the body 
is one, and hath many members, and all the members 
of that one body, being many, are one body; so also is 
Christ. For by one spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or free; 
and have been all made to drink into one spirit.” * " That 
there should be no schism in the body; but that the mem- 
bers should have the same care one for another. And 
whether one raemtfhr suffer, all the members suffer with it; 
or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it; 
Now ye are the body of Christ and members in partlcukr;^t 
Such is the Christian and Apostolic view of the^Chdreh of 
Christ on earth. Turn we how to thd actual Ohtdkfc * Is St 
a realization of this divine image of the mind of Jesus ? Is 

* * <Ephe*. tv. f 1 Cor. xii. 
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themm jit a unity ©f spirit in toe bond of peace ? , Do the 
branches abideiathe Vlnei Do the scattered and waning 
lumbers make one spirit 4i* one body? Alwl could -toon. 
be a sadder mockery, topretond to seek in our preva¬ 
lent Christianityany featores-o^^ to thisdivine 

conception? . v ,, r ,r‘i * . > %* ■•, » . ■■,* •,?»<, w. * 

Trinitarian Christi«n%is founded upon a principle Erectly 
opposed to the realisation of this prospect and vision of Jesus, 
It declares that there shall he no unity but a doctrinal unity* 
Itiqjepte that moral and spiritual union which is the bond of 
peace, andwhicb, as subsisting among his followers, Christ 
looked forward to as the great proof to the world that God 
had sent him;—and it declares that there shall he no bonds 
but the bonds of Creeds. It breaks up the Christian world 
into distinct and mutually repulsive parties; each claiming-^- 
not to be disciples of the life of Christ—not to be one with 
him as he was one with God, in will, aspiration, and purpose 
of soul, but—to be in possession of the exact doctrinal ideas 
which constitute a.saving faith, of a certain intellectual pro* 
cess of belief, through which alone God conducts the sinner 
into Heaven,, and without which no toul^ whatever may be. 
ita spiritual oneness with Jesus and his Father, can-be saved. 
Now it is dear that a system such as this, requiring not a 
unity of spirit, bat a unity of opinion, cannot be that primi¬ 
tive Gospel, which, according to the expectation of the Sa¬ 
viour, was tp gather, all the believers under Heaven into a 
universal Church. Trinitarianism, a*;* system, does not, 
and cannot, work ont these fruits of the spirit of Christ. It 
does not gather, but scatters; it does not collect into one g 
but disunites, severs, and ‘pests out. It disowns ah harmony 
but the harmony of metaphysical conceptions. It has w* 
wider way of . salvation, no broader bond of peaces no more 
open road to . Heaven* than a eoinc4dence of ideas, cm the 
etsfnce of to® Deity, the mysterious motkt of toe divine 
existence; a person, in whom there are two. natures; and 
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then, again, a nston in which these are three pofeouj and 
this a« preparatory to a moral process, in winch aptindty is 
paid by substitution for. a guilt incurred by substitution. I 
ask not now whether these ideas are true; whetherthey are 
realkies of God’s mind; but I ask, Have they ever b«en,or 
can they ever be, bonds of union for a Church Universal ? 
Are these the grand affinities towards which all hearts shall 
be drawn j and which, breaking down our minor distinctions 
into less than nothing, shall bind together the families of man 
in the fellowship of one spirit ? You all know, every man 
knows, that a uniformity of opinion is an impossibility; that 
God has nowhere provided the means for producing it; that 
nowhere does it exist; no—*not in that closely-fenced and 
strictly-articled Church, whose bosom at this very hour is 
rent by heresies, even as, throughout all her history, they 
shattered the unity and split the bosom even of infallible 
Rome; and seeing, therefore, that there is no such doctrinal 
unity on earth, if Jesus understood his own gospel, this can¬ 
not be the oneness with his Father and himself, to which he 
looked forward as the Reign of his Spirit in the world. And 
yet the Trinitarian Church of England, one of whose Minis¬ 
ters when, on a late occasion, denouncing Unitarian heresies, 
took the opportunity to give the relief of expression to his 
horror of other heresies in the bosom of his own communion, 
and openly denounced as heretics ordained clergymen and 
dignitaries of his own Church,—this Church of England, 
notwithstanding all this, still claims to be the great bulwark, 
among Protestants, of the unity of the Faith, the dignified 
rebuker of schisms and sects; and still offers to the harassed 
and distracted, to the rent and divided body of Christ, a 
creed—end what a creed!—as the only bond, ofegreement 
and of peace. . $ , < ,■ 

Either, then, Christ miscalculated the wo rkings of his own 
spirit, when he contemplated a Universal Church es its natu¬ 
ral fruit; or Trinitariaiufim, when it destroys the spiritual 
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union oftiie Chnrah,-a moalcmeasB with.*■ Jesu»«*nd with 
his Father, b^ll».'d»B»ieid'>ibrf a doctrinal eoafannkf,»is, to 
the extent of this operation* an Antichrist,* departure from 
the heating anduniting spirit of the true GospeL* Let me, 
for the sake oTdntinctneas, put youin possession of the 
exact diff^renm bcH^een the fondamentalprinciples of Unita¬ 
rian and Trinitarian Christianity. To a Unitarian the essen¬ 
tials of Christianity are;—-that a man takes into his heart 
the moral image of Jmxa, and loves it supremely, and trusts 
it absolutely as Ms-example of perieetion, and his leader up 
to Ood. If X was asked to define a Christian, I would say 
that he waaonewho took Jesus Christ as he is presented in 
the gospels, as his best idea of Duty, and his best programme 
of Heaven; the very ideal of the religious spirit and life; 
the perfect image of God; and the perfect model for man. 
These are a Unitarian’s essentials of Christianity. To a Tri¬ 
nitarian the essentials of a Christian are these: not that he 
receive Jesus as his image of God, his model of Duty, and his 
type of Heaven,—but that he receive a certain metaphysical 
Creed, Certain doctrinal ideas, which “ Qrcept he keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” 
Now, a union of all hearty under the leadership of one Christ, 
and in the love and reverence of one moral Spirit, is a pos- 
sifole thipg; but a union of all minds in the reception of cflr- 
tain M taphysical ides which the minds of Milton, of New- 
tou r and of Locke, could not find, either in Reason or in 
Scripture, is not a possible thing r iffd therefore my first 
amotion Of rim * practical importance?’ of the Unitarian Con¬ 
troversy is to tidseffect:—that Trinxtarianism, by its fundamen¬ 
tal principle erf a doctrinal conformity, a principle not known 
to rifo true gospel, is the; originating cause of aU rCkgiuug 
disunion and strife; the creator of all schisms, sects, and 
heresies; the great and effectual antagonist of any xeahSation 
of that subtimest and most heavenly conception of the Sa- 
vfoRt—a Universal Church, cherishing tfye same Hopes, 
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fa&fhag Jhe same Models, trusting to the s«tme Image of 
God to guide oh to Hit presence,—a union of all Inserts; seed¬ 
ing to be one, even as God and Christ were one, in the fellow¬ 
ship of the same spirit. Thu is my heaviest indictm ent ag a inst 
the practice of Trinitarianism, that it destroys Christ's* de¬ 
lightful image of his Spirit’s Reign on earth, and Creates in 
its place—what shall I say ?—the strife and disunion, the fears 
of the weak and the arrogance of the coarse; the wtoOgiings 
of creeds and the absence of love; the heat of controversy 
and the chill of religion, through the midst of which we are 
now passing.* 

Trinitarianism has long been the prevailing influence Of the 
Christian world; it holds all the religious power Of (hero 
countries in its own hands; there is nothing external to 
prevent its carrying into existence its own ideas; and if in 
the day of its power it has not wrought the works and real¬ 
ised the hopes of Christ, it must be because it has worked 
in another spirit, and preached another gospel; adding to the 
primitive " glad tidings” of “ repentance and remission of 
sins,” other conditions which are not glad tidings, and which 
are not Christ’s. Now not only can we point to the 
actual failure in proof of the absence of the true spirit, but 
we can lay our finger upon the element of mischief, and demon¬ 
strate it to be the parent of the evils we deplore, the frustra¬ 
te? of the hope of Christ. Trinitarianism, by demanding a 
doctrinal assimilation, an intellectual instead Of a spiritual 
union, and wielding, as it does, the prevailing influenced of 
religion, has, in the day of its power, forcibly prevented the 
formation of that universal Church which Christ content* 
plated. And until it drops from its essentials the doctrinal 
oneness, and substitutes in its place a spiritual oneness de¬ 
rived from obedience to God as he is manifested in Jesus, it 
cannot gather into one feW, and constitute the kingdom of 
Heaven on £arth. 
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be, howcan any one bfcsure that the creed he^rusto 
to ,contains exactly tbejdeia to which God has annexed 
safety ? Supposing creeds to fee the essentials <£ Christianity, 
the?* how can any Christian, fee. sure that he has got the true 
&&B&) (; ;I f cag easay eonceive with what feafo with what ap- 
prehensions ofmind, with what ft parahya^Tintellect, andun- 
confiding heart, sinking the love of truth in selfish terrors, a 


examination of the, Scriptures $ I can well conoeivehow?his 
judgment would be gradually bereft of all calm.ead tiwridel 
independence j how his fears and passions ,would slavishly 
draw him oyer to whatever party predominated in, intale- 
fianee, and in the confidence of their assumptions, frightening 
him into the belief that safety was with Mctn, for that if creeds 
were the essentials of salvation, the ra^e of creed the more 
of certainty;—-but after all this sacrifice has been submitted 
to, after terror has wrought its work, and the intellect has 
surrendered to the passions—after the man in the pursuit of 
'^elfish safety has given up,his Reason and his free mind, 
and stooped his neck to the yoke,—I cannot see how in any 
IW-he has altered or bettered his position 5 i cannot, sop 
how he has attuned the erwl for which he. has paid suohdgr 
grading wages* haw he can < fee certain that he hasgottbe 
creedwhieh ensures salvation ;~~and after having sohMdl 
birthright, parted with his free soul for the tohe of a, safety 



9m kM « 4# JMfe to doubt whether nftrn 
all he is in possession of the particular creedtbst works sri? 
vtshm--wheti^ after all, hahas not bowed down hip soul 
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fdr nothing. If God require* from meacertain doctrinal 
convictions as necessary In salvation* then ham am jsqyiman 
be swe that he has got the time convictions ?» 

„ bal and plenary inspiration of the Bible* if me believed in#, 
i which we do not, would not relieve a Protestant Trinitarian 
of this difficulty* for those who agree in believing the Bible 
in every word inspired, can draw from it very different mean¬ 
ings, as none have reason to know better than the divines of 
the English Chgg^u 

1 am tempted to give a few specimens of the differences 
between existing divines of the Church of England on the very 
points of accusation against Unitariamsm. You are aware of 
the place that the Atonement holds in Evangelical preaching. 
Listen then to the new party in the Churchy the leaders of 
which are, one of them, the Oxford Professor of Hebrew and 


a Canon of Christ Church, and the others distinguished both 
in the Church and in the University. These are their words*— 
* s We now proceed to the consideration of a subject most ina* 
portent hi this point of view,—the prevailing notion of bring¬ 
ing forward the Atonement explicitly and prominently on 
til occasions. It is evidently quite opposed to what we con¬ 
sider the teaching of Scripture* nor do we find any sanction 
for k in the gospels. Jf the Epistles of St* Paul appear to 
favour it, it is only at first sight. 4 ’ * Again, you are aware of 
the importance attached to the 4octiine of Justification by 
Faith, that test, as it is described, of a rising or a felling 
church. listen then muse more to one of the heads of the 
Oxford party t —& The instrument of our righteousness, I 
would maintain, is Aoftr baptism. Our Chumk considers it to 
be the Sacrament qf Baptism; they (the Beformers) consider 
it to be Faith . *** Christians are justified by the communi¬ 
cation of an inward, most sacred, and most mysterious gift. 
From the very time of baptism they are temples of 4h* Holy 


* THe Oxford Tracts, No. 80, wquoted' is 
answered." 
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Ghost.*** Faith, then, being the appointed representative 
of baptism, derives i<& authority andvirtue from that which it 
TepstiBetifyui' It is justifying bemuse of baptism ; it is the faith 
ofthe baptized, of the regenerate, of the justified. Faith 
does not precede justification; but justification precedes 
faith, and make* it justifying;*** I must quote one other 
sentiment of this Oxford' section of the English Protestant 
Church, respecting the Macs At the time of the Re¬ 
formation, we, in common with all ttfMTest, possessed 
the rite of the Roman Church, or SC' Peter’s Liturgy. 
Hus sacred,. and most precious monument, then of the 
Apostles, our reformers received whole and entire from their 
predecessors, and they mutilated the tradition of 1500 years ”+ 
Now it only beam out my argument that this movement of 
Trinitaranism is in the direction of Popery. 

Such being the doctrinal uniformity of the Church of 
England, where then is the infallible authority that is to put 
me in possession of those doctrinal ideas, that absolute truth, 
without which I cannot b#Saved ? Haring got an inspired 
Bible, I stiU want an inspired Interpreter, who, out of all the 
possible meanings that the words will bear, will set aside all 
the wrong ernes, and select that one interpretation which, m the 
shape of doctrine, God has made the source of safety. Where 
is this Interpreter to be found ? Where am I to look for this 
infallible authority, which is to explain to me the exact sense 
of the Bible, without which I cannot pe saved, and to ac¬ 
quaint me with the very idea# Of God ? Is it the Church of 
England that is' to do for me this important service; to W 
my infallible guide through the possible meanings of words; 
and to present me With the one creed that will operate as 1 a 
charm for my salvation ? - Oh no ? “for the Church is Protes¬ 
tant, and recognizes the sufficiency of Scripture, and the right 
ctf free inquiry, and rails at the Pope because he denies these 
things. But stiU I ask, if I cannot be saved without this doc- 
* Newman on Justification. f *Newnaaru 
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tribal tmtfe, Where am I to find it, and how cm I ffceioKrtam 
tfeatI hare it? A Roman Catholic would relfoveoaeaf my^ 
difficulties. He would treat me more kindly, audwitban 
Ampler provision lor my security, than do the divinesthe 
English Church. They tell me that my salvation depends 
upon itfy having the true creed, and then they leave mm in 
the dark, without any means of ascertaining wbatMhe-troe 
creed is, and whether I have it or not. The Roman Cathcdics, 
on the other has^^yeeing that exact truth is necessary, take 
care to provide forme an infallible Judge of truth. They are 
merciful in the accuracy of their provisions for relieving my 
fears, when compared with the worse than Egyptian incon¬ 
sistency, the contradictory tyranny of my Protestant task- 
masters. The Egyptians asked fcnv brinks, and provided no 
straw. The Church of England asks for jdbsoiute Truth, and. 
provides no judge of Truth. And this it does in the face of 
the fact that, not even to its own clergymen is the inspired 
Bible a source of certainty; that three distinctly marked 
divisions now constitute the Unity of the Church, arid dwell, 
not peaceably, together. < 

Today man, then, who believes that doctrinal eonvictions 
are the essentials of Christianity, there is naeseepe from 
Popery. Out of Popery, there is no Church that professes 
to' have interpreted Scripture with infallible certainty If 
I am to be saved by & true creed, show me thedivineiy 
appointed tribunal, and let me bow down befor©'lfc But 
do not tell me, unless you are a Roman Catholic, that I 
must be Saved by Troth, and that your Truth is the: end 
to which I must bow down my soul, or perish evjndaat*' 
ingiy. One man’s Truth is as good a?„ another- man'* 
Truth, unless there i£ a divinely appointed 
between them.* Where is *14b»nw Ifedmsop- 

posed to be in the awi*I'>ktifbW 

that' the English Churehy&dt IrihniRi)^ 
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omdft 4$etik*wMi * whit rnmb c^fWeace than it does. 
Lenter it then as n>y second indictment against the practice 
e& Ti^tariaaif^ithat by building the Church of Christ 
uponMbe foundation of, a doctrinal uniformity, it is an ally 
of. Popery; that if it was iKmaistent with itself, it woukl be 
Popish altogether ; and that this is not a mere tendency but 
actually taking effect* is manifested in that Church which is 
moist open to the temptations of spiritual ambition, by its 

Roman Catholicism, I know that the Evangelicals denounce 
the Oxford modification of Popery, but they are both of 
one spirit, and neither will find their natural issues until 
they feu into the arms of the infallible Church, and . leave 
whatever Protestantism still remains in the land, unencum- 
bered by their presence. 

Listen to some of the Clergymen of the Church of Rn* 
gland, and tell me, can you distinguish their tones from 
the tones of Popery ? I have lately done so. 1 heaTd tins 
language, 1 mean language to this effect: u Unitarians think 
our pity insulting, because they are not conscious of re* 
qukmg of it: but when Jesus wept over Jerusalem, was his 
pity an insult to these who had no sympathy with the 
sources of his tears V 9 So that we are left to infer, first, 
that he who uses this language knows our need as fully as 
Jesus did, wheutamid the brief acclaim of bus followers, he 
forgot the momentary triumph, and his sympathy gushed 
out in tears wept over the doomed fety-—and, secondly, that 
the speculative errors of Unitarians, supposing them to be 
suoh, require tears of the same description as did the crimes 
of Jerusalem. Did Jesus ever weep for errors of opinion; 4 
over .Samaritan heresies for instance ? * Ye know npt what 
manner of spirit ye are of. The Son of Man is nof come 
todestroyvmcn’s lives; but to sav^them*# 

4 AgainJ heard, in substance, this la ng uag%M*frd ^otdd not dis¬ 
tinguish it fyom Popery. “ Christianity mast have its essen- 
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Ms; these tons are the Deity of Christ; thecomiption of 
human nature; and the'remedy of a 'vicaeckmmnM^ 
Unitarians who deny these points we thereforedonofc hold to 
fee Christians, and not believing them to beso; weplainly ttH 
them so. w And accordingly they treat us ar#- we were not. 
Now I acknowledge that this is entirely consistet 
their part. They make the essentials of Christianity to ;oeii~ 
sist in doctrinal ideas, and consequently, whetherihey 
chooseit or notyfpnd almost without knowing it, they are 
forced to assume the tones of Popish Infallibility, and to 
decide authoritatively, fev their metaphysical standard, who 
arc Christians and who are not. I am quite aware that' this 
is not intentional arrogance on their part,' but a necessity in 
which their first principles involve thgsm. They cannot 
begin with a Salvation through creeda^without ending in 
Popery; and of all the forms of Popery, that which pro¬ 
fesses Protestantism, is the most offensive. y* ■ ■ 

It was a fresh proof to me of the authoritative character 
which Trinitarianism by necessity assumes, when I heard 
naturally and unconsciously the same kind of doctrinal com¬ 
pactness ascribed to ourselves; as if a church could not exist 
without a fixed creed; and quotations from all sorts of minds 
brought forward, without a suspicion, but theywere all re¬ 
ceived among us as recognised standards of opinion. There 
were Arians and Humanitarians, Necessarian*'**^ 


tarians, and one foreign writer, 'who, as I ?fct» informed; 
was no Christian at all—and all these were appealed to 
as standards of Unitarianism. >'Now'Weveertaraiy :-gfory 
in it that our religion docs not destroy ouir individual 
lity; that in consbtehey with the great 
: being our Leader, we' toleratefrenly 
and encourage the virtues of free thought and Speech ; but 
It is a little unforttimftt^M if v tbe funda- 

mehtal principles of UnU$i&fi 'fbe&l^gy «nd M f^i^^ta'.|o 


mehtal principles of Unit&ji&fi Tbehl^gy 

be answerable, .with their life, for all the sayings of aH the 
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Maeetoft ^sialr jfche Jtofonlto# down to the 

jWxsSetod®^*' of Umtftrianisra on it is repre¬ 

sented by Pricey 5 or take another sndbetterform of it as 
it is represented by Ctomntog; bsl do not confuse 5 tn one two 
pmA t >«i» rstdieahy different, sod call ft combination which 
iswr had ewstomie, the Unitarian Faith, It was owing to 
this Popish ideft'&ftt all Regions,most hate ft doctrinal 
compactness, that I beard a sentiment of Priestley 1 #, which I 
entirely disown, imputing idolatry to T^itarians, ascribed 
to allUnitarians. v If Unitarian# worshipped Christ not be¬ 
lieving bim to bo God Meg would be idolaters: but Trini¬ 
tarians worshipping one God to three persons, and -still be¬ 
hoving him to be^ne, we as certainly not Polytheists. Again I 
beard the Improved Version stated to be the Unitarian Bible* 
and that the Unitarians not finding their favourite doctrines to 
tiie actual Bible made a Bible for themselves. Now let &be 
known that this new Bible is simply an English Version* of 
the New Testament having for its basis or model a translation 
made by mi Archbishop of the United Church of England 
and Ireland* a circumstance which we were not told j that it 
is founded upon the translation of Archbishop Newoome; 
that it is not used in Unitarian worship and possesses no 
authority amongst us except such as it may derive from its 
just merits, which are not generally rated by Us as t&ty high: 
and lastly that no one is answerable for it except its editors,* 
and not even they any longer than they choose. And yet, 
one would suppose, that the Church of England divines 
might be sufficiently conversant with varieties of opinion, 
even to a church more strictly bound than ours, and ought 
not to foil into the error of taking any book whatever, or ally 
mur whatever, ft# toe standard# of ft feith, Witivall our dif- 

. * >’ ' ^ 

to say that a work becomes a ataodawl authority, because ft Book 
Society flftfyita ^ into its Catalogue, or thinks It objects, ftf sufficient importance to 
»il Ih ItsipftMlcatioa. doubtless die Unltarlah socletythougfit ihe * 

Version" valuable u ft Scriptural aid. • 
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ferCnces lam not aware that^our bondio#wider 
varieties of opinion on the great questions '-of 
Criticism, than those which separate Bishop 

Butler of Durham, Archdeacon• Paley, to ■ liifcjr 
older and nobler school of Sherlock and Baweai* 
aiid 'Taylor, from the modern Evangelical IHvinii ; 5 ^d ; % 0 tlr' 
from the Oxford approach to Popery, a late movement in #0 
direction which we have now endeavoured to show i* the 
destined path of Creeds. * 

i But I shall be asked, has Christianity no essentials, and 
f may a man believe anything he likes, and yet be a Christian? 

answer that the essential belief Of a Christian is thw belief 
1 jfchat Jesus Christ is the moral image of Qbd; that to be one 
With him is to be one with his Father and become fitted -for 
/that Heaven in harmony with which his' mind was made; and 
that any doctrinal ideas which a man can hold fn consistency 
} with this act of spiritual allegiance, lie may hold, and yet be 
a Christian. ' s 


And yet we do not hold that all doctrines are indifferent, 
for we think that some are nearer than others to the greet 
realities of God) that some, more than others; are in harmony 
With the mind of Christ; that sdme more than bthdhs give 
us solemn and inspiring views of the infinite Spirit ; "WOrfhy 
conceptions of the mission and offices of Jesus, and eleva¬ 
ting sympathies With his character; sublime and true idtit& Of 
Duty; peaceful yet awful convictions Of the retributionsof 
God; and thefefore are more effectual to buiidus up in the 
oneness with his Father and with himself, Which is the sub* 


limeat aim of Christ. Other views” may operate powerffcdlydit 
those who hold them) but as long as they do ttdfc aceOrdWith 
our best ideas of perfection, with - cwfr'-fittest 


character of Jesus and of God,' they Cannot confer Upon Os 
that salvation which wetake tobO 
assimilation to the infinite Spirit aafWO know 
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Image, pftrfeo$ Trus&iuour heo^nly Fathom as ho is mafii- 
fested in Christ*. 

^ 4 warn you<fepm«$> an,imposture that is mpqtised upon 
you, notimowihgly hot ignorantly, in the yen M is made 
ofsuch expressions as, 'salvation by fpth and not by works,* 
andSt. Paul's anathema ^n those who preached another Gqs- 
pel, which he decl^red was not another gospel, that is, that 
it dki not contain f* glad tidings,” and was therefore no gos¬ 
pel at all. Now salvation by 'faith* does not mean salvation 
by doctrines, bufe>by, TwusTin Jesus Christ as our spiritual 
Master, God’* representative to man; and exemption from • 
'works* does not fiwwn exemption from moral excellence, hut 
exemption from all the works and conditions of the Jewish 
Law, from which, with all the bondage of its sacrifices, ser¬ 
vices and exactions, the Gospel, as offered by Christ, was the 
glad tidings of deliverance, It is on this account that $t» Paul 
denounces any man who preaches another gospel, that is who 
adds to it unspiritual conditions which would bring men again 
under the yoke of the Law, and change the glad tiding^ of 
Liberty into the burdens of a woeful superstition. “ Behold, 
l Paul mgr unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing/* To go back to the bondage of the law, 
is to make the spiritual liberty of Clirist*s freemen of no avail. 
Mow the scriptural knowledge that is necessary for these ex- 
phmarions is of the scantiest measure; that Faith means 
moral Trust, spiritual acceptance opd confidence; that works 
frequently mean, when used by Batik not Christian holiness 
but Jewish Ceremonies; and that the Gospel means pot a 
scheme of doctrines but the glad Message of deliverance f|om 
every yoke of bondage; and yet the false meanings that hp*k 
under these words, are again and again thrust forwpd as 
Scripture evidence for doctrines entirely fljen to their spirit. 
Rlsewhere, would the anathema of the rK^ie-miuded Apostle 
bertwriy to descend j upon all other addition* as well as Jewish 
ones, to Christ’s gospel of spiritual liberty.* 


* Note. 
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*4 bgve contrasted the fun^unental principles# Trinitarian 
Slid Unitarian Christianity, and, without epteritlg 
peculiar tenets, I hare shown that the practical tendency „#f 
Trinitarian ism is to disunite the Church of Christ* to lead 
to Pppery as the only known provision for doctrinal < 4$r~ 
tainty; and to preach “ another gospel,” which, to u» at l eas t, 
is no gospel at all, and has defaced the grace and glory of the 
original message. 1 have now to proceed to the particular 
views in which these principles respectively issue when ap¬ 
plied to the examination of the Scriptures, and to contrast 
the practical tendencies of the distinguishing doctrines of 
Unitarian and Trinitarian Christianity. The Unitarians think 
that Trinitarienism, with all its dependent ideas, is not a sys¬ 
tem which the Scriptures would of their own accord natu¬ 
rally suggest to a free mind, examiniug .them without pre¬ 
judice or fear, in a spirit of confidingness in God a#d in truth; 
and that its peculiar set of notions are chiefly arrived at by 
inferences drawn from the Scriptures in the spirit of precon¬ 
ceived theories, and under the intimidation of priest-taught 
fears. We recognize nothing but the priestly spirit in all those 
systems whose cry is, "unless you believe this and unless you 
believe that, you cannot be saved;” and acknowledging no sal¬ 
vation but that of a spirit morally one with God and with his 
Christ, salvation from superstition, and salvation from sin, and 
sal Vatican from unco nh ding fears; and believing that all truth 
is one and from God, we confidently appeal, in confirmation of 
our scriptural soundness, to that great and independent test of 
Truth which is furnished by the moral tendencies of doctrines. 
1 shall aim to show that Unitarianism has more power both 
with the understanding and the heart; that the Intellect which 
Trinitarianism has no resource but to disparage, and the Rea¬ 
son at which I lately heard, doubtless not without good reasons, 
such melancholy scoffs, (for what can be more melancholy 
than to hear a man scoffing at Reason, and attempting to 
reason men into a contempt for Reason ?), that this Reason, 
our ray of the divine mind, we enlist on the side of our reli- 
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gion and ofonr smde|*Mfc«ktb$ spiritual nature which Tfa- 
otahxnism iostaj*a and scorns, waoentempfet* with trem- 
bfing forheliness and for Odd j-^and that 

the personal holiness and love, the Christ-like spirit and the 
Ohrist4ike life to Which Trinitaiianistrt assigns a secondary 
place, and k' disparagement of which it can stumbles as hap¬ 
pened on a latd occasion, on a condemnation of the Scripture 
law, that every man shall be judged according to his works*— 
this holy living mid dying nth set forth as the very salvation 
of the sons of God, the very way of spMtnal safety trodden by 
the Forerunner and the Saviour, even Christ the righteous. 

I desire to be understood to affirm nothing about the 
actual characters of those who hold views which I think 
unfriendly to the soul. The tendencies of opinions may 
be Counteracted 3 but still wherever there is error, that is, 
wherever there is any thing not conformed to the mind 
of God, there there is, to the extent of its agency^ a prin¬ 
ciple of evil, or at least of misdirection, at the fountain of our 
life, though there may also be sweetening Influences which 
are strong enough to neutralize its power. TYinitarianism 
does not produce all its natural fruits, though it produces 
some that are sufficiently deplorable, because it is kept in 
check by the butter principle of our nature, with which it is 
not in alliance. * It is vain to pretend that a man 5 s belief has 
m influence upon his'life and upon his soul. The belief of 
a man it that which animates his sentiments, and peoples his 
imagination, pod provide* objects for his heartand if he 
beam no impress cl it upon his character, it is only be¬ 
cause it fonris no real part of Iris Spiritual existence, it is 
not written'Upon the living tablets of the mind*/ BdHevin| 
thfcn that our views of Truth, when they become S part'of 
ottr living thoughts* woven into the spiritual frame andthe 
daily food of tbs mind, do exercise a controlling' influence 
cw^the^fhole being} it is dur ardent desire to discover 

* See Rev. F. Quid’* Lecture, page 8$.* 
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tkoee» viewsof the gospel which pat forth 
tills power ©verthe heart/ and we openly $s- 

beeatitoerwe believe it possesses an unrivaled efficacy ttssave 
the seal, by bringing it into a holyand trustful union with 
Gted and Christ, that we value Unspeakably/ and adhere $0 
through ah temptation and scorn/ the faith that is in- ittik'S'iffo 
ns it is the light, as it is the gift of God/ and wC Witt not 
abandon it, so long as it points Conscience to the things 
that are before; leads us up to God through the love and 
imitation of his Christ; speaks with heavenly serenity of grand 
and tranquillizing truths in moments of total: and true to 
Our spiritual connexions with Heaven, suffers our tons to 
have no peace, and our virtues no fears, 

I shall endeavour, briefly but distmcffy/to bring out the 
prominent points of difference between Unitarian and Trini* 
tarian Christianity, in their moral aspects. 

And, first, Unitarianism alone puts forth the great view that 
the moral and spiritual character of the mind itself is its own 
recompense, its own glory, its own heaven; and that this 
harmony with God and with his Christ is not the means of 
salvation only, but salvation itself. Unitarianism alone re¬ 
ceives the spiritual view of Christ that the kingdom of Hea¬ 
ven is within us; and works not for outward wages/ but to 
make the inward soul a holy temple for the Spirit of God; 
that through its purified affections Jesus, our best type .of 
Heaven* may shed his own peace/ and that he and bis 
ther may be able to love us, and come unto us/pndmake their 
abode with us. Now you are aware that this qualifying ,of 
ourselves for Heaven through heavenly frames of mind, iseo 
prominent a part of our faith, that it is actually converted 
into a charge against us, I heard the Unitarians? chapped 
with a want of gospel humility for regarding holy affections 
and a Christ-like life as the substance Of the hope ofHeaven; 
and I . thought on the words of the Aposrtfe*^ 4 *33ie t kingdom 
of God is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
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G3$3$trf as the? Ifcspimr of virtue. 
Sauna, 5 >H tikfo guideoftheheavetr- 
hb own personthepunishment 
arming in his own person the 
to* them, and Iking transferred, 
i their claim to Heaven. Now 


0 tratis^r ter another. ; Christ, 
by on set of self-sacrifice, becomes the purchaser of Heaven, 
andgives a right of settlement in the blessed land to every 
o*fe‘ Who consents 4*) regard hfs death as a substitution for 
his OWn punishment, and his righteousness as a substitution 
for his own virtues. There is ho flattering Unction thit 
could be laid to the soul, no drag to stupify its life, that 
couM more thoroughly turn it away from the Sjflritrtud pttf- 
p&s of Jesus.f He lived that men might know their own 
nature, and work out its glory for themselves. He lived that 
he risight rescue that nature from low views Of its duties hud 
ite ^oWers, by showing humanity in the image of God. He 
bofe bis cross that men might look to Calvary and behold 
the moral heroism of the meekest heart when it trusts in 
God; witb what sefenity a filial faith can paste through rite 
■ vldisPtidltes' Of severest trial, and take the cup from the 
handOfftFather, though he presents it from out the darkest 
cloud of hisprotidence. He died, because Heath crossed his 
pathofDaty, and hot to turn aside Was part of his' loyalty 
to^riie Sjiirit of Truth,** f^ttiis cause was I born, snider 
ihhfSafe*came I into the^Orid, that I should bear W&ne*e 
uhto -the truth died that earth and heaven nd^t unite 
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giWe, sold Its hope from the peace of & ■ ' 

troubled -triad' yet, alas l for the perversbn-^msen amfound 
to stand beneath the cross, end so for to ^stAs^^wSphit 
of the celestial sufferer, as to appropriate, to tbeifc. 

selves, by an act of faith, its moral character, i*Hk . to call 


themselves the redeemed of Christ; ' Surely Ifoere iaa^pr*®* 
tical importance” in the Unitarian controversy if it varus 
men against these notions of substitution, these uaspiritual 
views of Heaven and Christ. The worst of all delusions is 
that which turns us away from inward holiness, inward qua- 
lifi cations for Heaven, and holds out to our too^ready grasp 
some foreign, some adventitious, and extrinsic hope. lt is 


right that we should rely on God, foi his strength is our 
strength, and his mercy trarsupporting hope; it is right that 
we should love and look unto Jesus, fbt his influences are our 
spiritual wealth, and his path our bright and braming way>— 
but where in Heaven or earth are we to rest at last, but ha 
what God and ChriBt do for us, in the formed chafSCterof 
our own souls? 

And now shall I be told, that this is claiming Heaven on 
the ground of our own merits ? And how often shallwe have 
to repel that false accusation ? If by this meanly that %e 
deem our virtues to be deserving of Heaven; tins charge of 
insanity might as well be laid against US, -as that tnfiaite ;pro- 
sumption; but if it is meant that, to U holy spirit^ ahd ^o a 
holy life, to a suptfeme love for the Rjght, the True, the. 
Good, and to these alone, God, with a love that is infinito^his 
attached something of the blessedness of hirbvrn natefe^-*- 
then we do hold this as the first andbrightestof Truths, the 
very substance Of the 'Gospel) the sublimest lessbn ••o&$le 
Sayiouris life, shadowedby his death, only tfc beUtftheri&Mted 
and glorified by his resurrection and 
nothing so deeply sad as to Udtneis the mmisters Of Christ 



fishers of men tasting out their nets, that they may take into 
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thins side theterrors mid .the weaknesses, to which, except 
through penitence a^mtorttion, Unitarian Christianity 
tee neb offer peaces Trinterianism will not deal so justly 
and so strictiywith do. We are speaking of its tendencies; 
not of the forms it sometimes, nay -we will say often, assumes 
in the higher and purer order of minds. It is true to the 
weaknesses of men; but fake to their strength. It seems to 
many to save them m their low condition, not from it. 
It will not meat the soul, end tell it that there is no 
substitute for holiness, and that to move guilt from its 
punishment would be to move Gocl from his throne* It 
takes that guilty soul, and instead of dealing with it truly, 
cleansing from am, and pouring in the spirit of the life of 
Christ, leans it against the Atoning Sacrifice, and the Righte¬ 
ousness that Cometh by imputation, an unhallowed and un¬ 
natural alliance, to make that glorious virtue an easy retreat 
for guilt, and the holy Jesus a * Minister of Sin.** “They have 
healed the hurt of my people slightly, saying. Peace, peace, 
where there is no peace/* + 

And if we value Unltarianism for what we fed to be the 
efficacy of its views in regard to the offices of Christ, we value 
it even more, for its views of God, and for the connexions it 
gives us with his spirit. Piety is the noblest distinction, the 
richest happiness** the purest fountain of the soul; and we 
love, without measure, the faith that nurtures it most 
strongly. We feel * our affections to be drawn towards one 
God and Father with a^slngleness and intensity, that we be- 
liey© would be impossible, if the heart was to be distributed 
among three objects, or distracted by a confused conception 
of a tripersonal God* Wo* boast an undivided worships end 
. an undivided Tingle, who** the soups 4eVotipn ©entires 
tipm &ae Father fiis spirit waa with us when we knew net 
tte go*** that '“Was exciting our kregmesitible and 
*0*19,17* <■ fKote. 
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though He has led uathrough his ways of dkoipiine* we &new 
it was the same hand that had guided onr early steps $ . He 
has metour souls when they were abroad through Nature* 
and touched them with his breathing Spirit ; He has pur¬ 
sued us into our solitudes* and* in our more solemttmo meets 
of penitence and suffering* He has made us to see hgbt in dark¬ 
ness* mercy in trial* and to drink of the deepest fountains of 
life ; His compassion has mercifully cooled the burning 
shame of our guiltiest confessions* and saved us through fear 
and weakness by heavenly hope; His peace has descended 
upon all our aspirations* and shielded their feebleness from 
blight and death;—and* throughout this varied experience* 
there was but one voice speaking to the heart; the pressure 
of one hand on the pulses of life; one God revealing himself 
to the spirits of his children. Whatever is delightful in the 
Universe* whatever is pure in earthly joy* whatever is touche 
ing in Jesus* whatever is profoundly peaceful in a holy spirit* 
are to us the splendours of one God* the gifts of one Father; 
bonds upon the heart* uniting it to one spiritual and everlast* 
ing Friend. We do not profess that our Piety has giowed 
with the intensity of these mingling fires* but we feel that 
there is a power of motive drawing us to the dove of one 
God* which no Other Theology may lay claim to. 

/ 

But the ^practical importance” of our views of God consists 
not merely in that Unity of being* through which all the 
devotion of the soul is poured into one central affection ; it 
affects also the unity of his Character* the moral perfections, 
of the source of Piety. W e reject that faith which represents 
the moral government of God as a system of favouritism* Wh * 


meet with nothing in nature,, to impeach rite , 
our Heavenly Father. We ^believe 
sends his sun and 



willing to shed the dew o£ his blessing upon thefeeuriwofaU 
his children. We rejoice to overlook the vain and perishable 
distinctions of time; to believe that all the httmanfamily. 
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partakers of one spirit, m#s& in the Jove of the universal 
Father ? that CM i»)h©Rven k no respecter of persons; and 
that the humblest end moat 'neglected of his children may 
rise into hallowed intercourse with the infinite spirit. We 
protest with a strong abhorrence against the dreadful views 
which aregiven of the God ? s inability to forgive, of the Jus¬ 
tice of the Father horribly satisfied by the substitution of the 
innocent for the sins of the guilty. We pvofess to hove no 
hope either in .time or in eternity, but in the unclouded good¬ 
ness of Him who sitteth on Heaven's throne and reigneth 
oyer all—and if these things may he, and yet Clod be good, 
it is a goodness we do not understand and cannot calculate 
upon, and the pillars of our faith are shaken in all the reliances 
of futurity. We do not enter now into the scriptural evidence 
for or against these doctrines—that will be done in other 
parts of £hi& course ; our present concern is with the question, 
which of these views is the most calculated to nourish piety, 
to kindle within us a warm, unselfish, and intelligible love of 
God. We meet in the world the children of one Parent, with 
the same souls, the same hopes, the same capacities for joy; 
with . ther same God to comfort their sorrows and to guard 
their happiness; breathing on them the same holy and in¬ 
spiring influences; leading them to the same Saviour, and 
beekomngvthem to the same Heaven; and our love for God 
and our fellowship with man thus mingle intimately in the 
same heart afldsfeed through it the serene and blissful light 
of a M\f radiant, and unclouded Piety. The spiritual in¬ 
fluences of Unitapauism thus lead4o a supreme love and 
veneration for Godby exhibiting the Holiness, the Forgiving- 
neea, ancltheaij embracing Impartiality of the Divine Oharas 
ter* witbriut^stain upon tMr hrighfaessand thei# purity. 
,$^bdteve <hnt there is*in iho* spirit,^ these views* 
peruhai.power to excite an mteWHfcdn th^aouk pf mt 
to give an expansive spirit <#hmmii»ty ;Ho make 
us ffceL that wu?aie bound by the hofiest of tie*; united in the 
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purposes of one Father ; children of the same God, and 
educating for the same destinies. Wherever we castoureyes 
they fall upon God’s everlasting ones. In the humblest we 
see the future immortal; and in the proudest we cm see no 
more. We believe that God made every living soul that it 
might become pure, virtuous and blessed; we believe that 
his eye of watchful care is never removed from it; we be¬ 
lieve that He never abandons it, that He accompanies it in 
all its wanderings, and that He will ultimately lead it by bis 
own awful yet merciful discipline, in this world or in the 
next, in safety to Himself—and we dare not to. scorn the 
spirit which God is tending and which He purposes ulti¬ 
mately to save. 

And with this belief at our hearts, weuwonder that there is 
not more heroism in the cause of the human soul; we won¬ 
der that the noblest of all philanthropy, that which seeks the 
realization of Christian states of character, is so rare among 
men; that there is so little of a strong and yearning love 
drawing us towards sinning and suffering man; - that souls are 
permitted to slumber and die without an awakening voice; 
that pur hearts are not stirred within us when we look to the 
awful and neglected wastes of human ignorance and sin, and 
reflect that through each guilty bosom, and each polluted 
home there might breathe the purity and the peace of Christ. 
We despair of none. We believe that the guiltiest may be 
turned from their iniquities and saved. We believe that Gdd 
works by human means and expects our aid. We believe 
that the fire of heaven is still smouldering, and that a spark 
might light it into undying flame; and we are sure,that the 
end of this faith is love unwearied, which ought to sssume 
more earnest forms of interest for our nature, and to vent 
itself in purer efforts for its highest good, . Others may de¬ 
fend themselves by casting the whole burden upon God; 
may point in despair to the hopeless condition of man’s heart; 
wait for fire frpm heaven to come down and stir the sinner’s 
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__ __moral sufferer may 

y f upoi#tlie O&el^slde 5' bdt‘ »ii$ to ihete m but one 
•to' go v fhe spiitW rif * l&&‘ v iias 

pt^fay , a^$A *md to^loil 

tution lib ^brother Immortal. '^Th^' <r %il»ipticabJ im- 

r _..._then, Of as' contrasted ’ 'jWwh ■ fem- 

tarfShism i#fe ; 'ihiiM0fe^ it tends tOpdnitete ojir‘foji$k WSjh 
a dewier spirit of (Kristian lord 5 to give uShopie and interest 
in our nature; to cali out the highest efforts of the spirit of 
humanity f und to supply us with loftylabtWe for. emulating 
the self-sarari&ce of Jesu^, ■ *‘ ' 

- ^WI^UdnK, farther, that in our views of God, of Christ, 
and of human nature, we have a peculiar encouragement for 
thbpersonal virtues, a peculiar demand for individual holi¬ 
ness. ‘We have already alluded to the force and distinctness 
with which we teach that the greatest work of Christ is m 
giving inward power, strength of purpose to the soul ; and 
that there ia no salvation except where the purity, the free¬ 
dom, and''the love of heaven are growing in the heaven- 
bound*heart; hut we also recognize peculiar claims upon us 
in. the Conviction which we hold so sacred that our righteous 
Father has created us. With a 'nature capable of knowing and 
of doing His Will. Others may cast the odium Of human 
sins upon human inability, and thus at last throw down their 
burdehsat the drier of their God 5 hut as for its, we" can only 
tfOw our heals in sorrow arid ask tlit forgiveness of 'Heavferi. 
We believe thatGod has united us by no necessity with sin; 
we^demy^ the incapacity of man to do the Wiff of 
'God 5 • W ? feel"hSit ^bre'^e-'erieigies 'Within us which, if bit 
called out ^^'^‘®^rig''st^y'WhuId overcome^' '^e ? resi^> 
^iirijo^of^t^ijia^biaJ ; 'We : 'he*t a Jieiep^tce (r 
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within, why are we not found farther upon the path of Christ, 
and brightening unto the perfect man } 

For, alas! there is not only energy and holy piotive in this 
lofty conviction, there are also the elements of a true and 
deep humility. If the glory of our souk is marred it is our 
own work. If the spirit of God is quenched within us, we 
have ourselves extinguished it. If we have gained but little 
advancement upon Heaven’s way, we have wasted and mis¬ 
directed immortal powers. Elevation of purpose, and true 
humility of mind, the humility that looks upwards to Christ 
and God, and bows in shame, are thus brought together in 
the Unitarian’s faith, as they are by no other form of Chris¬ 
tianity. I know it is said, with a strange blindness, that 
this doctrine of the incapacity of mau to know and do the 
will of God is rejected by Unitarianism because it rebukes our 
pride; but no—it suffers man to be a sinner without hurting 
his pride; it transfers the disgrace from the individual to the 
race; and that, on the other hand, is the humbling picture 
which represents our sins not of our inheritance but of our 
choice, the voluntary agent of evil degrading a spirit mqjfein 
the image of God, pouring the burning waters of corruption 
into a frail though noble nature, until the crystal vessel is 
stained and shattered. “ Preach unto me smooth things, and 
prophecy deceits,” is the demand of the less spiritual parts 
of man, and Trinitarianism is certainly the Preacher whose 
views of sin fall softly on enervated souk. 

We cannot conclude without alluding, however generafly, 
to the practical importance of our views of the future life. 
We believe that the fitness of the soul for Heaven, its one¬ 
ness with God and Christ, will form the measure of its joy; 
and that the thousand varieties of goodness will each be con¬ 
signed to its appropriate place in the allotments of happiness. 
We believe that the glory of Heaven will brighten Joit ever 
as the character is perfected under the influences of Heaven, 
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and that to this growing excellence there is no limit or end. 
We believe that even in the future there is discipline for the 
soul; that even for the guiltiest there may be processes of re¬ 
demption ; and that the stained spirit may be cleansed as by 
fire. We believe that this view of a strict and graduated 
retribution exerts a more quickening, personal, realizing 
power than that of Eternal torments which no heart believes, 
which no man trembles to conceive; where the iniquity 
which is to be visited with such an awful punishment be¬ 
comes a shifting line which every sinner moves beyond him¬ 
self ; until Heaven itself is profaned, and aU its sacredness 
violated and encroached upon by those who feel that it 
would be infinite injustice to plunge them into an Eternity so 
unutterably dreadful, but who have been taught to believe 
that to escape this Hell is to be sure of Heaven. 

Now our present objection to this doctrine of eternal pun¬ 
ishment is the practical one that it has no moral power. It 
does not come close enough to truth and justice to take a hold 
upon the conscience, and so instead of binding and constrain¬ 
ing,-it is inoperative and lax. The fact is, it is not practically 
believed. It is too monstrous to be realized. Where, we ask, 
are the fruits of this appalling doctrine, which is everywhere 
preached? One would suppose that its dreadfulness would keep 
the tempted spirit in constant alarm. I know that it occasions 
misery to the timid, to the sensitive, to the feeble of nerve, 
that is just to those who require the purer and gentler in¬ 
fluences of religion to give them trust in God: but what sin¬ 
ner has it alarmed? what guilty heart has it made curdle with 
terror? what seared conscience has been scared from evil by 
the shriek of woe coming up from the depths of the everlast¬ 
ing torture ? No ; these are not the influences that convert 
sin. They are not believed or realized, and yet they 
from the thoughts those definite views of the future which 

c ^ i 1 ' v 1 

would have'powerto move and save the soul. The righteous 
allotments with which God will award the joys and sorrows of 
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tiw future; the character of the individual mind when it first 
appears for judgment $ the value of every moment of present 
time in assigning us our first station in immortally.; tbe e^act 
righteousness in which every variety of character shall baye 
its graduated place on the scale of recompense ,; the appalljpg 
thought of every separate spirit standing before God just as 
the last effort of convulsed nature dismissed it from the body; 
-“-the trifler in bis levity, the drunkard with his idiot look, the 
murderer with the blood-stains on his soul—and the sainted 
spirit passing on the breath of prayer from the outer to the 
inner Court of God’s presence;—these, the solemn distinc¬ 
tions of that awful world, are all lost, because of that common 
Hell into whose abyss unawed Conscience hurls her fears, 
and then forgets the infinite gradations of punishment that 
still remain to pour dread recompense on evil at the award of 
a retributive God. 

There are some objections urged against these views of the 
practical importance of Unitarianism to which I must now 
give brief and emphatic answer. 

1. It is said that Unitarianism generates no love to Christ: 
and the reason assigned is, that as we reject the primal curse 
of original sin, we have not so much to be forgiven, and con¬ 
sequently not equal obligation to love; for to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little. *Now in our view forgiveness 
is of God, in whom Trinitarians find no forgiveness, and 
Christ is the image of our Father in Heaven, and we love him 
who leads us into that pure and blissful presence, and in 
whose face we have the light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God, full of grace and truth. We love Jesusfpr what he is 
to our souls, and not for the theological fiction, that he topk 
off a disqualification which our God laid yit. We love all 
holy and good beings for tbe^same reasons, that they strengthen 
in our own nature the springs of gppdpe@s and unselfish love, 
and lift us into fellowship with themselves; and therefore we 
love God supremely, and next to God, him who through self- 
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devotion and perfect filial trust preserved the moral lineaments 
of Heaven, of a mind harmonised with providence, against the 
weaknesses and through the temptations of this humanity, 
whose tremblings we know so well, and whose fallings away 
in ourselves from the higher impulses of God, have taught us 
the love of veneration for him who made it hear the likeness 
of Heaven, and, through its trials and its shrinkings, realized 
perfection. The moral estimate that would proportion our 
love to Christ, not to his own fitness to inspire love, to the 
heavenly benevolence that breathed through his own life and 
death, but to the selfish measure of the outward benefits re¬ 
ceived, can be equalled in the confusion and impurity of its 
moral ideas only by another moral judgment pronounced 
upon the same occasion—that the guilt of the Jews, when 
they crucified Jesus, must be estimated and measured in pro¬ 
portion as Jesus was man or God. This certainly is quite con¬ 
sistent with the Trinitarian scheme, that guilt can be con¬ 
tracted unknowingly; but who will set right this utter igno¬ 
rance of the primitive ideas of morality ? What spectres of 
the thirteenth century rise before us when we listen to these 
conceptions—of God dying under the hands of his creatures ; 
and of their guilt, by some process, (not moral, but metaphy¬ 
sical,) becoming infinite because the sufferer was infinite, 
though they knew it not, and believed themselves to be cru¬ 
cifying the man Jesus! ft is only further proof that the 
Atonement and its allied ideas tends to confuse in the minds 
that receive it the fundamental .perceptions of Right and 
Wrong.* 

2. It is said that Unitarianism leads to infidelity: and the 
proof assigned is that those whom Trinitarianism makes scep¬ 
tics, find with us ideas of Christ and Christianity with which 
they have sympathies. W r e intercept the minds whom they 
have driven from Belief; we present ottr serene and perfect 
image of Duty and of God to minds wearied and perplexed 

♦ Note. 
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with views of Religion which are felt to be too coarse for 
their own nature and therefore infinitely unworthy of the 
spirit of God; but because they leave the Church, that 
Christian Jerusalem, and come to sit at the feet of Jesus‘ in 
our humble Bethany, where at least he is loved purely and fop 
himself j—then this is Infidelity, and we who stay the wan* 
derer, and retain him within the fold, are called producers of 
unbelief. The spirit of Jesus said, “he that is not against 
us is for us.” The spirit of Trinitarianism says, “ he that 
is not for us is against us.” It was said that the spirit of in¬ 
fidelity is the spirit of this age. I only ask, if this is so, could 
there be a more practical condemnation of that system, and of 
that Church, which sways all the religious influences of the 
country j and whose representations of Christ and of Chris¬ 
tianity, the universally prevailing ones, iiave produced the re¬ 
ligious character of these times ? If there is Infidelity in the 
land, it is mainly the recoil from Orthodoxy.* 

3. It is said that Unitarianism encourages the pride of hu¬ 
man Reason. Now I shall answer this very briefly, because 
any lengthened exposure would necessarily take the form of 
sarcasm. Whose Reason is it that we oppose when we reject 
Trinitarianism ? Trinitarians say that it is the Reason of God. 
But how do they know this ? Because they are sure that 
they know the Mind of God as it is revealed in the Scripture®; 
and they are sure that we are error. Infallibility again ! 
So that to oppose their interpretation of the Scriptures, is to 
set up our own Reason against the Reason of God. Now I 
ask, in all simplicity, Can they who say these things have 
taken the trouble to clear their own ideas ? If there is. any 
pride of Reason, on which side does it lie ? They first identify 
their own sense of the Scriptures with God’s sense, and then 
they charge other men with the pride of Reason, for not bow¬ 
ing down their minds to God, having first taken it for granted 
that their Reason and God’s Reason are one and the same^ 
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Lotik again to tlie uncertain doctrines which they deduce 
from the Scriptures by processes of inference, sometimes 1 
technical and sometimes mystical, and say, does the world 
afford a more marked exemplification of the pride of human 
Reason^ than the absolute confidence with which these doubt¬ 
ful conclusions are received, and not only that, but pressed 
upon men, as the exact meaning of God, at the peril of their 
eternal Salvation ? What do these divines rest upon when 
they deduce from the Scriptures theiressentialsof Christianity? 
Their own Teasonings. And yet they will tell you, that to 
differ from them , is to oppose your own Reason to the mind 
of God. I ask, hereafter in this controversy. Should not this 
matter of the pride of hitman reason be a weapon of attack in 
our hands, an accusation against Trinitarians, instead of a 
chaTge which Unitarians are to answer ? We have too long, 
in this and many other matters, stood upon the defensive.* 
And now, in conclusion, let me say once more, that though 
we think Trinitarian views of man’s connexions with God in¬ 
jurious to Christian perfection, inasmuch as they throw the 
minds which receive them out of harmony with the realities 
of God; and must therefore undergo future correction and re¬ 
adjustment, still our strongest objection to the Trinitarian 
scheme is the fundamental one that it is based upon princi¬ 
ples of exclusiveness, upon tjie indispensable conditions of a 
narrow and technical creed, and that thus it is the parent 
and fomenter of all those dissensions and practical evils in 
religion which these times witness and deplore. How many 
has orthodoxy persecuted into a hatred for the very name of 
religion ? In how many minds has it darkened, or mixed up 
with the most incongruous associations, the beautiful image 
of Christ, destroying its healing and persuasive power ? O! 
why should it be, except for this Trinitarian scheme of an 
Exclusive Salvation, that Religion should be' directing her 
whole energies to the support of creeds, instead of going 


* Note. 
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about doing good, and with her heavenly spirit entering into 
conflict with the moral evils that afflict society, and degrade 
man, and rebel against God ? Why is it, that instead of this. 
We have a distinct class of sufferings, that go under the name 
of religious evils ? Why is it that we are here holding con¬ 
troversy with our fellow Christians, instead of uniting our 
spirit and our strength to work the works of Christ? We 
wage not this controversy for the purpose of aiding a sect; 
but? we wage it, to do what we can to expose and put down 
universally the sectarian spirit. The great evils of society, 
the crying wrongs of Man, are mainly owing to this di¬ 
version of Religion from spiritual and practical object® to 
the strife of tongues and Salvation by creeds. What is the 
Religion of this country doing ? Contending for creeds. 
What ought it to be doing ? Spreading the spirit of the life 
of Christ through the hearts of men and the institutions of 
society. How long are these things to be ? How long are 
the spiritual influences of this country to be all consumed 
in striving with heresies instead of striving with sins; leaving 
untouched the bad heart of society, whilst wrangling for a 
metaphysical faith ? Look to the religious apparatus of this 
country. Look to the number of pulpits that should send 
forth the spiritual influences of righteousness and peace; 
and the number of men that should move through society 
apostles of the beneficence of Christ. 

Suppose all this strength directed to practical and spiritual 
objects, and could the things that are, remain as they are, if 
the religious forces of the country instead of being exclusive, 
doctrinal, controversial, were full of the love of Jesus, and 
sought simply to establish the kingdom of Heaven upon 
Earth ? Could Religion excite the angry passions that she 
does, if her aims were spiritual and hot doctrinal ? Could Re¬ 
ligion be divorced as she is froth practical life, and confined 
to a class kept under powerful stimulants, and called the 
“ religious public,” if her aims were spiritual and not doctri- 
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nal ? Could Religion leave the people neglected and without 
education, practical Heathens, while she is setthng her creeds, 
if her aims were spiritual add not doctrinal ? Could Religion 
have left unpurified the streams and sources of public mo¬ 
rality, if her aims were spiritual and not doctrinal ? Could 
she have suffered War still to disgrace the world, and not long 
since have extinguished theEarthborn passion by the Heavenly 
spirit and the moral instrument, if the direction of her ener¬ 
gies had been spiritual and not controversial? Could she 
have shown so little interest in the great mass of the people ? 
Could she have abandoned them to ignorance and grinding 
oppressions and not raised her omnipotent voice on their be¬ 
half ? Could she have so separated herself from the real bu¬ 
siness of life and left the moralities of intercourse unsanctified 
whilst she remained unsympathizing and cloistered ? Every 
friend to practical religion has an interest in destroying this 
exclusive Theology, which turns away from the works of love 
to the war of creeds. 

If. then we preach Unitarianism, it is that we may win 
men’s hearts to the one Spirit who pervades all things, and 
harmonizes all things, and sends all blessings, and sanctifies 
all thoughts, all duties, and all times. If we preach the man 
Christ Jesus, the word made flesh, it is that we too may 
sanctify our nature, and make it a temple for the living God, 
and grow up into him in all things who is our head even 
Christ. If we preach Salvation, not by creeds, but by the 
spirit of Christ in us, the hope of glory, it is that our fitness 
for Heaven may commence on Earth; that we may live now 
as those who when they have slept the brief sleep of death 
shall awake in the presence of Christ and God, and find them¬ 
selves in that Heaven wherein dwelleth righteousness. And if 
we preach not indiscriminate happiness and indiscriminate 
tortures in futurity, but the just retributions of God, it is 
that we may redeem the time, remembering that each moment 
lost throws us back on the heavenly way, that there is an in- 
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finite perfection before us, providing work for our infinite ca¬ 
pacities through an immortal life; that God is faithful and in¬ 
flexible in his retributions; that no virtue shall be without 
its reward, no sin without its woe; that we shall be judged 
according to our works, and reap what we have sown. 

To sum up, the two great principles of Unitarian ism are 
these:— 

I. Spiritual allegiance to Christ as the image of God. 
“ Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom; that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus.” 

II. Spiritual Liberty from ought besides; Creeds, Tradi¬ 
tions, Rituals, or Priests. “ False brethren, unawares brought 
in, who came in privily to spy out ouf liberty which we have 
in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into bondage: to 
whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour; that 
the truth of the gospel might continue with you.” 
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Note 1, page 14. 

" The free and unprejudiced mind dwells with delight on the 
image of the universal church or convocation of Christ, as it would 
naturally have grown ‘ into the fulness of the body’ of its 
glorious founder * * * * 

"And what (let me earnestly and solemnly ask) has hitherto turned this 
view into a mocking dream,—a dream that deludes by images which are 
the very reverse of the sad realities which surround us ? Orthodoxy ; 
—the notion that the eternal happiness or misery of individuals is inti¬ 
mately connected with the acceptance or rejection of a most obscure 
system of metaphysics; a system perplexing in the extreme to those who 
are best acquainted with its former technical, now obsolete language, 
and perfectly unintelligible to the rest of the Christian world ; a sys¬ 
tem which, to say the least, seems to contradict the simplest and most 
primitive notions of the human mind concerning the unity, the just¬ 
ice, and the goodness of the Supreme Being ; a system which, if it 
be contained in the Scriptures, has been laid under so thick and im¬ 
penetrable a veil, that thousands who have sought to discover it, 
with the most eager desire of finding it, whose happiness in this 
world would have been greatly increased *by that discovery, and who, 
at all events, would have escaped much misery had they been able 
to attest it, even on the grounds of probability sufficient to acquit 
themselves before their own conscience, have been compelled, by 
truth, to confess their want of success. Vet Orthodoxy declares 
this very system identical with Christianity—with that Gospel which 
was * preached to the poor,' and * revealed unto babes t* such a sys¬ 
tem, we are told, is that faith which, * except every one hep whole and 
undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.’ Heresy and 
Orthodoxy by Rev. J. Blanco IVhite. 
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Notb 2, page 18. 

" What do divines understand by Christian Truth ? The answer 
at first, appears obvious. * Christian truth (it will be said) is what 
Christ and his apostles knew and taught coneerning Salvation under 
the Gospel.’ Thus far we find no difficulty; but (let toe ask. again) 
where does this exist as on object external to ou;r minds ? The an¬ 
swer appears no less obvious than the former: ' In the Bible.’ Still 
I must ask. Is the Material Bible the Christian truth about which 
Christians dispute ? No: it will be readily said not the Material 
Bible, but the Sense of the Bible. Now (I beg to know) is the 
Sense of the Bible an object external to our minds ? Does any 
Sense of the Bible, accessible to man, exist anywhere but in the 
mind of each man who receives it from the words he reads? The 
Divine mind certainly knows in what sense those words were used; 
but as we cannot compare our mental iir iresaions with that model 
and original of all truth, it is clear that by the Sense of the Bible 
we must mean our own sense of its meaning. When therefore any 
man declares his intention to defend Christian truth, he only expresses 
his determination to defend his own notions, as produced by the words 
of the Bible. No other Christian truth exists for us iu our present 
state .”—Heresy and Orthodoxy. 


Note 3, page 22. 

“ If different men in carefully and conscientiously examining the 
Scriptures, should arrive at different conclusions, even on points of 
the last importance, we trust that God, who alone knows what every 
man is capable of, will be merciful to him that is in error. We trust 
that He will pardon the Unitarian, if he he in error, because he has 
fallen into it from the dread of becoming an idolater—of giving that 
glory to another which he conceives to be due to God aloue. If the 
worshipper of Jesus Christ be in error, we trust that God will pardon 
his mistake, because be has fallen into it from the dread of disobeying 
what he conceives to be revealed concerning the nature of the Bon, 
or commanded concerning the honour to be given him. Both are 
actuated by the same principle—the fear of God ; and though that 
principle impels them into different roads, it is our hope and belief, 
that if they add to their faith charity, they will meet in Heaven.”— 
Tillotson. 
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“ We should learn to be cautious, lest we charge God foolishly, by 
ascribing that to him, or the Nature he has given us, which is owing 
wholly to our own abuse of it. Men may speak of the degeneracy 
and corruption of the world, according to the experience they have 
had of it; but human nature, considered as the divine workmanship, 
should, methinks, be treated aS sacred: for in the mage of God made 
he man**—Bishop Butler. 


Not* 4, page 23. 

“ But, if Orthodoxy cannot be the principle of union among 
Christians, upon what are men to agree in order to belong to the 
Convocation, or people of Christ ? I believe that the Apostle Paul 
has said enough to answer this question. When by using the word 
anathema, he rejects from his spiritual society even an angel from 
Heaven, were it possible that such a being should *' preach another 
gospel," he lays down the only principle, without which there can be 
no communion among Christians. Unhappily the word Gospel, like 
the word Faith, is constantly understood, as expressing a certain 
number of dogmatical articles. Owing to thiB perversion of the 
original meaning, these very passages of Paul are conceived to sup¬ 
port the long-established notion that Orthodoxy is the only condition 
of Christian communion; and want of it, a sufficient cause for 
anathema. 1 have, however, already proved, that Orthodoxy, without 
a supreme judge of religious opinions, is a phantom; and since it 
is demonstrable that no such judge has been appointed, it clearly 
follows that the Apostle Paul, by the name of Gospel, could not mean 
a string of dogmatic assertions. It is necessary, therefore, to ascend 
to the original signification of the word Gospel, if we are not to 
misunderstand the reason of the anathema pronounced by Paid. Let 
such as wish to rise above the clouds of theological prejudice, re¬ 
member that the whole mystery of godliness is described by the ex¬ 
pression * glad tidings.’ Sad, not glad tidings, indeed, would have 
been the Apostles* preaching, if they had announced a salvation 
depending on Orthodoxy, for (as 1 have Said before) it would have 
been a salvation depending on chance. But salvation promised on 
condition of a change of mind from the love Of sin to the love of 
God, (which is repentance) ; on a surrender of the individual will to 
the will of God, according to the view of that divine^ will which is 
obtained by trust in Christ’s example and teaching, which is faith; 
a pardon of sins independent of harassing religious practices, 
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sacrifices, and ascetic privations—these were ' glad tidings of great 
joy/ indeed, to all who, caring for their souls, felt bewildered be¬ 
tween atheism and superstition /’—Heresy and Orthodoxy. * 

Not® 5, page 27. 

** Men want an object of worship like themselves, and the great 
secret of idolatry lies in this propensity. A God, clothed in our 
form, and feeling our wants and sorrows, speaks to our weak nature 
more strongly than a Father in Heaven, a pure spirit, invisible 
and unapproachable, save by the reflecting and purified mind. We 
think too, that the peculiar offices ascribed to Jesus by the popular 
theology, make him the moat attractive person in the Godhead. 
The Father is the depositary of the justice, the vindicator of the 
rights, the avenger of the laws of the Divinity. On the other hand, 
the Son, the brightness of the divine, < ey, stands between the 

incensed Deity and guilty humanity, exposes Ms meek head to the 
storms, and his compassionate breast to the sword of the divine 
justice, bears our whole load of punishment, and purchases with his 
blood every blessing which descends from Heaven. Need we state 
the effect of these representations, especially on common minds, for 
whom Christianity was chiefly designed, and whom it seeks to bring to 
the Father as the loveliest being ? We do believe, that the worship 
of a bleeding, suffering God, tends strongly to absorb the mind, and 
to draw it from other objects, just as the human tenderness of the 
Virgin Mary has given her so conspicuous a place in the devotions 
of the Church of Rome. We believe too, that this worship though 
attractive, is not most fitted to spiritualize the mind, that it awakens 
human transports, rather than that deep veneration of the moral per¬ 
fections of God, which is the essence of piety. 

“ We are told, also, that Christ is a more interesting object, that 
his love and mercy are more felt, when he is viewed as the Supreme 
God, who left his glory to take humanity and to suffer for men. That 
Trinitarians are strongly moved by this representation, we do not 
mean to deny ; but we think their emotions altogether founded on a 
misapprehension of their own doctrines. They talk of the second 
person of the Trinity’s leaving his glory and his Father’s bosom to 
visit and save the world. But this second person being the un¬ 
changeable and infinite God, was evidently incapable of parting with 
the least degree of his perfection and felicity. At the moment of 
his taking flesh, he was as intimately present with his Father as 
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before, and equally with his Father filled heaven, and earth, and im¬ 
mensity. This Trinitarians acknowledge; and still they profess to 
be touched and overwhelmed by the amazing humiliation of this im¬ 
mutable being! But not only does their doctrine, when fully ex¬ 
plained, reduce Christ’s humiliation to a fiction, it almost wholly 
destroys the impressions with which his cross ought to be viewed. 
According to their doctrine, Christ was, comparatively, no sufferer 
at all. It is true his human mind suffered; but this, they tell us, 
was an infinitely small part of Jesus, bearing no more proportion to 
his whole nature, than a single hair of our heads to the whole body, 
or than a drop to the ocean. The divine mind of Christ, that which 
was most properly himself, was infinitely happy, at the very moment 
of the suffering of his humanity; whilst hanging on the cross, he 
was the happiest being in the universe, as happy as the infinite 
Father *, so that his pains, compared with his felicity, were nothing. 
This Trinitarians do, and must acknowledge. It follows necessarily 
from the immutableness of the divine nature, which they ascribe to 
Christ; so that their system justly viewed, robs his death of interest, 
weakens our sympathy with his sufferings, and is, of all others, most 
unfavourable to a love of Christ, founded on a sense of his sacrifices 
for mankind. We esteem our own views to be vastly more affecting. 
It is our belief, that Christ’s humiliation was real and entire, that 
the whole Saviour and not a part of him suffered, that his crucifixion 
was a scene of deep and unmixed agony. As we stnnd rouud his 
cross, our minds are not distracted, nor our sensibility weakened by 
contemplating him as composed of incongruous and infinitely differing 
minds, and as having a balance of infinite felicity. We recognise in 
the dying Jesus but one mind. This, we think, renders his sufferings, 
and his patience, and love, in bearing them, incomparably more im¬ 
pressive and affecting, than the system we oppose."— Channing. 

v 

. Not® 6, Page 29. 

“ We believe too, that this system is unfavourable to the charac¬ 
ter. It naturally leads men to think, that Christ came to change 
God’s mind, rather than their own; that the highest object of his 
mission, was to avert punishment rather than to oommuniente holi- 
nesa; and that a large part of religion consists in disparaging good 
works and human virtue, for the purpose of magnifying the value of 
Christ's vicarious sufferings, In this way, a sense of the infinite im¬ 
portance and indispensable necessity of personal. improvement is 
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weakened, and high Bounding praises of Christ'* cross seem often 
to be substituted for obedience to his precepts. For ourselves, we 
have not so learned Jesus. Whilst we gratefully acknowledge, that 
he came to rescue us from punishment, we believe, that he was sent 
on a still nobler errand, namely, to deliver us from sin itself, and to 
form us to a sublime and heavenly virtue. We regard him as a Sa¬ 
viour, chiefly as he is the light, physician, and guide of the dark, dis¬ 
eased, and wandering mind. No influence in the universe seems to 
us so glorious as that over the eharacter; and no redemption so 
worthy of thankfulness as the restoration of the soul to purity. With¬ 
out this, pardon, if it were possible, Would be of little value. Why 
pluck the sinner from hell, if a hell be left to bum in his own breast ? 
Why raise him to heaven, if be remain a stranger to its sanctity and 
love ? With these impressions, we are accustomed to value the gospel 
chiefly, as it abounds in effectual aids, motives, excitements to a ge¬ 
nerous and divine virtue. In this virtue -> in a common centre, we 
see all its doctrines, precepts, promises meetf and we believe, that 
faith in this religion is of no worth, and contributes nothing to salva¬ 
tion, any further than as it uses these doctrines, precepts, promises, 
and the whole life, character, sufferings and triumphs of Jesus, as the 
means of purifying the mind, of changing it into the likeness of his 
celestial excellence.”— Charming. 


Note 7, page 37. 

*' I can direct you to nothing in Christ more important than his 
tried, and victorious, and perfect goodness. Others may love Christ 
for his mysterious attributes; 1 love him for the rectitude of his soul 
and life. 1 love him for that benevolence which went through Judea, 
instructing the ignorant, healing the sick, giving sight to the blind. 
I love him for that universal charity, which comprehended the de¬ 
spised publican, the hated Samaritan, the benighted heathen, and 
sought to bring a world to God and to happiness. I love him for 
that gentle, mild, forbearing spirit, which no insult, outrage, injury 
could overpower; and which desired as earnestly the repentance and 
happiness of its foes as the happiness of its friends. I love him for 
the spirit of magnanimity, constancy, and fearless rectitude with 
which, amid peril and opposition, he devoted himself to the work 
which God gave him to do. Hove him for the wise and enlightened 
zeal with which he espoused the true, the spiritual interests of man¬ 
kind, and through which he lived and died to redeem them from 
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every urn, to frame them after hie own Godlike virtue. 1 love Him. 
I have said* for hie moral excellence; I know nothing else to love, I 
know nothing so glorious in the Creator or his creatures. This is the 
greatest gift which God bestows, the greatest to he derived from his 
Son. You see why I call you to cherish the love of Christ. This 
love I do not recommend as a luxury of feeling, as an exstasy bringing 
immediate and overflowing joy. I view it in a nobler light; I call 
you to love Jesus, that you may bring yourselves into contact and 
communion with perfect virtue, and may become what you love. I 
kndw no sincere, enduring good, but the moral excellence that shines 
forth in Jesus Christ. Your health, your outward comforts and dis¬ 
tinctions, are poor, mean, contemptible, compared with this; and to 
prefer them to this is self-debasement, self-destruction. May this 
great truth penetrate our souls; and may we bear witness in our 
common lives, and especially in trial, in sore temptation, that nothing 
is so dear to us as the virtue of Christ! * * * * 

" Thus Jesus lived with men; with the consciousness of unutter¬ 
able majesty he joined a lowliness, gentleness, humanity, and sym¬ 
pathy, which have no example in human history. I ask you to con¬ 
template this wonderful union, lu proportion to the superiority of 
Jesus to all around him was the intimacy, the brotherly love, with 
which he bound himself to them. I maintain, that thiB is a cha¬ 
racter wholly remote from human conception. To imagine it to be 
the production of imposture or enthusiasm, shows a strange un¬ 
soundness of mind. I contemplate it with a veneration second only 
to the profound awe with which I look up to God. It bears no mark 
of human invention. It was real. It belonged to, and it manifested, 
the beloved Son of God. 

'* But I have not done. May I ask your attention a few moments 
more ? We have not yet reached the depth of Christ’s character. 
We have not touched the great principle,on which his wonderful sym¬ 
pathy was founded, and which endeared him to his office of universal 
Saviour. Do you aBk what this deep principle was ? I answer, it was 
his conviction of the greatness of the human soul. He saw in man 
the impress and image of the Divinity, and therefore thirsted for his 
redemptions and took the tenderest interest in him, whatever might 
be the rank, character, or condition in which he was found. This 
spiritual view of man pervades and distinguishes the teaching of 
Christ. Jesus looked on men with an eye which pierced beneath the 
material frame. The body vanished before him. The trappings of 
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the rich, the rags of the poor, were nothing to him. He looked 
through them, as though they did not exist, to the soul; and there, 
amidst clouds of ignorance and plague-spots of sin, he recognized a 
spiritual and immortal nature, and the germs of power and perfection 
which might be unfolded for ever. In the most fallen and depraved 
man, he saw a being who might become an angel of 'light. Still 
more, he felt that there was nothing in himself to which men might 
not ascend. His own lofty consciousness did not sever him from the 
multitude ; for he saw, in his own greatness, the model of what men 
might become. So deeply was he thus impressed, that again tmd 
again, in speaking of his future glories, he announced that in these 
his true followers were to share. They were to sit on his throne, and 
partake of his beneficent power. Here I pause; and I know not, in¬ 
deed, what can be added to heighten the wonder, reverence, and love 
which are due to Jesus. When I consider him not ftnly as possessed 
with the consciousness of an unexampled and unbounded majesty, 
but as recognizing a kindred nature in all human beings, and living 
and dying to raise them to an anticipation of his divine glories ; and 
when I see him, under these views, allying himself to men by the 
tenderest ties, embracing them with a spirit of humanity, which no 
insult, injury, or pain could for a moment repel or overpower, I am 
filled with wonder, as well as reverence and love. I fed that this 
character is not of human invention, that it was not assumed through 
fraud, or struck out by enthusiasm; for it is infinitdy above their 
reach. When I ajdd this character of Jesus to the other evidences of 
his Religion, it gives to what before seemed so strong a new and vast 
accession of strength; I fed as if I could not be deceived. The Gos¬ 
pels must be true; they were drawu from a living original; they were 
founded on reality. The character of Christ is not fiction; he was 
what he claimed to be, and what his followers attested. Nor is this 
, all. Jesus not only teas, he is still, the Son of God,—the Saviour 
of the world. He exists now; he has entered that Heaven to which 
he always looked forward on earth. There he lives and reigns. With 
a clear, calm faith, I see him in that Btate of glory; and I confi¬ 
dently expect, at.no distant period, to see him face to face. We 
have, indeed, no absent friend whom we shall so surety meet. Let 
; us then, by imitations of his virtues, and obedience to his word, pre¬ 
pare ourselves to join him in those pure mansions where he is sur¬ 
rounding himself with the good mid pure of our race, find will com¬ 
municate to them for ever his own spirit, power, and joy.”— Chan- 
ring. 
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.Note 8, page 38. 

“ At the present moment I would ask, whether it is a vice to doubt 
the truth of Christianity as it is manifested in Spain and Portugal. 
When a patriot in those, benighted countries, who knows Christianity 
only as a bulwark of despotism, as a rearer of inquisitions, as a stem 
jailer immuring wretched women in the convent, as an executioner 
stained and reeking with the blood of the friends of freedom,—1 say, 
when the patriot, who sees in our religion the instruments of these 
crimes and woes, believes and affirms that it is not from God, are we 
authorized to charge his unbelief on dishonesty and corruption of 
mind, and to brand him as a culprit ? May it not be that the spirit 
of Christianity in his heart emboldens him to protest with his lips 
against what bears the name ? And if he thus protest, through a deep 
sympathy with the oppression and Bufferings of his' race, is he not 
nearer the kingdom of God than the priest and the inquisitor who 
boastingly and exclusively assume the Christian name ? Jesus Christ 
has told us that * this is the condemnation' of the unbelieving, * that 
they love darkness rather than lightand who does not see that this 
ground of condemnation is removed, just in proportion as the light 
is quenched, or Christian truth is buried in darkness and debasing 
error ? ”— Charming. 

" I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it is True. It is 
»true; and its truth is to break forth more and more gloriously. Of 
this I have not a doubt. 1 know that our religion has been ques¬ 
tioned even by intelligent and good men; but this does not shake my 
faith in its divine original or in its ultimate triumphs. Such men 
have questioned it, because they have known it chiefly by its corrup¬ 
tions. In proportion as its original simplicity shall be restored, the 
doubts of the well-disposed will yield. I have no fears from infidelity; 
especially from that form of it which some are at this moment labour¬ 
ing to spread through our country (America). I mean, that insane, 
desperate unbelief, which strives to quench the light of nature as well 
as of revelation, and to leave us, not only without Christ, but without 
God. Ibis I dread no more than I should fear the efforts of man to 
pluck the sun from his sphere; or to storm the skies with the artil¬ 
lery of the earth. We were made for religion; and unless the ene¬ 
mies of our frith can change our nature, they will leave the foundation 
of religion unshaken. The human soul was created to 'look above raa- 

d2 
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terial nature. It wants a Deity for its love and trust, an Immortality 
for its hope. It wants consolations not found in philosophy, wants 
strength in temptation, sorrow, and death, which human wisdom can¬ 
not minister ; and knowing, as I do, that Christianity meets these 
deep wants of men, I have no fear or doubt as to its triumphs. Men 
cannot long live without religion. In France there is a spreading dis¬ 
satisfaction with the sceptical spirit of the past generation. A philo¬ 
sopher in that country would now blush to quote Voltaire as an au¬ 
thority in religion. Already atheism is dumb where once it seemed 
to bear sway. The greatest minds in France are working back their 
way to the light of truth. Many of them cannot indeed yet be called 
Christians; but their path, like that of the wise men of old, who came 
star-guided from the East, is towards Christ. I am not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ. It has an immortal life, and will gather strength 
from the violence of its foes. It is equal to all the wants of men. 
The greatest minds have found in it ’he light which they most 
anxiously desired. The most sorrowful mkI broken spirits have found 
in it a healing balm for their woes, It has inspired the sublimest vir¬ 
tues and the loftiest hopes. For the corruptions of such a religion I 
weep, and I should blush to be their advocate ; but of the Gospel itself 
I can never be ashamed.”— Cbanning. 


Note 9, page 39. 

“ Having found that pride of reason is an aggression upon other 
mens reason , arising from an over-estimate of the worth of the ag- # 
gressor's own, we may now proceed in our inquiry, who are justly 
chargeable with pride of reason ? Is it those who, having examined the 
Scriptures, propose their own collective sense of those books to the 
acceptance of others, but blame them not for rejecting it ? or those 
who positively assert, that their own sense of the Scriptures is the 
only one which an honest man, not under diabolical delusion, can 
find there ? The answer is so plain, that a child, who could under¬ 
stand the terms of the question, might give it. And yet experience 
has taught me that there is no chance of unravelling the confused ideas 
which prevent many a well-meaning Christian from perceiving that the 
charge of the pride of reason falls upon the Orthodox. Their own 
sense of the Scripture (such is the dizzy whirl which their excited 
feelings produce) must be the word of God, because they cannot find 
another. My sense of the Scripture must, (for instance), on the 
contrary, be a‘damnable error, because it is the work of my reason. 
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which opposes the word of God, i. e. their sense of the Scrip* 
tures: hence the conclusion that I am guilty of pride of reason. * Re¬ 
nounce that pride, (they say,) and you will see in the Scriptures what 
we propose to youwhich is to say, surrender your reason to ours, 
and you will agree with us. * * * 

" It is remarkable that Christians are accused of Pride of reason in 
proportion as their view of Christianity contains fewer doctrines of «*- 
ference than that of the accusers. Compare the creed of the Trini¬ 
tarian with that of the Unitarian. Hie former may be true, and the 
latter erroneous, though I adhere to the latter; but unquestionably 
the Trinitarian Creed is nearly made up of inferences, it is almost en¬ 
tirely a work of reason, though, in my eyes, sadly misapplied. Why, 
then, is the Unitarian accused of pride of reaton, when he only em¬ 
ploys it to show that the Trinitarian has not any sound reason to draw 
those inferences ? which of the two is guilty of encroaching upon 
another man’s rights of reason ? Js it not he who claims for his in¬ 
ferences—the work of his own reason —an authority above human 
reason ? 

“ It is not, however, to inferences alone (the work of logical rea¬ 
son) that the Trinitarian creed owes its existence, 4 and, more than its 
existence, its popularity. My observation has shown me, and that 
of every competent judge will find, that the strongest hold which that 
creed has on the minds of its supporters, consists in preconceived 
theories concerning the nature of God and of sin, and of some neces¬ 
sity-which. places the Divine Nature in a state of difficulty in regard 
to the pardon of sin. The work of saving the race of man from a 
most horrible fate depends (according to this theory) not only on a 
very mysterious method of overcoming the difficulty which prevents 
pardon by an act of mercy, on repentance, but also on the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the mystery by the sinner. The remedy prepared by the 
wisdom of God is (according to this theory) totally powerless, unless 
we believe a certain explanation of the manner in which it acts. 

" Now people who cordially embrace this view very naturally work 
themselves into a state of the most agonizing excitement: for if the 
whole world is to perish because it does not know how the saving 
remedy acts, or because its activity is explained in a wrong way, 
benevolent men, who think themselves in possession of that important 
secret, must burn with zeal to spread it, and with indignation against 
those who propagate an explanation which deprives the remedy of all 
its power. * Believing,’ says an orthodox writer, though a dissenter 
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from the orthodoxy of the Church of England. * the doctrine (of the 
divinity of Christ) to comprehend within itself the hopes of a guilty 
and perishing world, while I would contend meekly, I must be par¬ 
doned if, at the same time, I contend earnestly/ It is this precon¬ 
ceived theory (one of the strangest that was ever founded on reason¬ 
ings ot priori) that guides most Christians in the exposition of the 
New Testament, and even in that of many passages of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The notion that sin could not be pardoned unless a 
person equal to God suffered for it, is the deeply-coloured glass through 
which the orthodox read the Scriptures. I do not blame them for this 
extraordinary conception. What I earnestly wish is, that their 
religious fears may allow them to perceive that this theory of re¬ 
demption is made up «f preconceived notions and inferences . Even if 
that theory were true, it would unquestionably be a work of reason 
working by inference. Can, then, the attempt to make it the very 
soul of the Gospel be acquitted of the charge which is constantly in 
the mouth of the orthodox ? Are they not guilty of the pride of rea¬ 
son ?”—Heresy and Orthodoxy. 
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Comments on Rev, F. Quid's Lecture on the practical import¬ 
ance of the Controversy with Unitarians. 

Page 5.—It is here argued that the error, if an error, of denying 
Unitarians to he Christians is as innocent, as the error, if one, of de¬ 
nying Jesus to be God. Certainly, if equally involuntary and the 
pure conclusion of a truthful mind. But, if an error, it involves two 
errors,—first, the mistake as to the nature and offices of Jesus, and 
second, the mistake of making essentials which Jesus did not make, 
and of passing judgments which Jesus did not pass. It is also essen¬ 
tially Anti-Protestant. * 

Page 6.—" But if it be a‘characteristic of true Christianity so to 
trust in Christ, as to commit the salvation of our souls into his hands, 
how can we conceive of those as true Christians who consider him 
only as a fellow creature, and consequently repose in him no such 
trust ? ” Trust is a moral act of tht mind. We trust Jesus spiritually. 
Our souls feel him to be the Image of God: and we confide ourselves 
with a perfect trust to the God of Love whom Jesus imaged. “ Let 
not your hearts be troubled : ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 
Our hearts are not troubled because our faith rests upon the God whom 
Jesus has made known to us. This is the only intelligible meaning of 
Trust as a spiritual act. We trust him whom we believe God to have 
trusted and sent. 

Page 8.—“ We maintain that the Bible is alone safely interpreted 
by its Author and Inspirer, the Holy Ghost.” Do the Trinitarians 
mean that their interpretations of the Bible are the interpretations of 
the Holy Spirit ? If so, we can have no controversy with them. If 
they are inspired to interpret, what the Apdstles were inspired to write, 
nothing is required but that this should be proved. 

Page 11, 12.—“ The New Testament writers also assert their own 
inspiration in language equally strong. * AH Scripture is given by' 
inspiration of God, and is profitable,’ Ac. St. Paul does not here 
assert his own inspiration, but the inspiration of the Jewish Prophets, 
the study of whom had made Timothy , wise unto salvation through 
faith in Christ. The Christian Scriptures were not in existence when 
the words were written. It is also very doubtful whether the word 
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translated, 'given by inspiration of God,’ signifies ‘breathing of 
God,’ or ‘breathed from God.’ 

“ ‘ No prophecy of the Scripture is of any private interpretation,’ 
&c. The inspiration of Prophecy is not denied. But can anything 
be more idle*than to prove the inspiration of all the books of the Old 
Testament by such a quotation as this : ‘ Hear me, O Judah, and ye 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye 
be established; believe his prophets, so shall ye prosper.’*' 

Page 1 6 .—“ So then, it appears, that if these ‘ rational and liberal’ 
critics are not allowed to Unitarianize the Bible, they are prepared to 
deny its divine authority, and to give it up to its enemies!” Dr. 
Ghanning does not say so. What he says is, that he cannot defend the 
Scriptures unless he is allowed to interpret them by the same principles 
which are applied to all other works. And this principle of interpre¬ 
tation we understood Dr. Tattershal’ freely to admit. The use that 
is made of the extract from Dr. Chuunmgf, exhibits the temptations of 
controversy. There is nothing in the extract that Trinitarians them¬ 
selves would not say upon occasion. Why is it thought worthy of 
being marked in italics that the dispensation of Moses is imperfect 
when compared with that of Jesus ? Is this denied ? Why is the 
word seems italicized, when the connected word is not rejects, but 
only distrusts ? Yet the author praises the candour of Dr. Chan- 
ning. 

Page 20, 21.—" The improved Version.” It is a curious fact that 
most of the Trinitarian objections to the Improved Version have been 
provided for them by an Unitarian Critic and Reviewer. Dr. Car¬ 
penter in his reply to Archbishop Magee states, “ I furnished to the 
opponents of the Improved Version some of the most powerful 
weapons against it." Again, “ At my request a young friend under¬ 
took to draw up the table I wished. This led him to collate the two 
Versions, which he did with great patience and fidelity. He dis¬ 
covered some variations from the basis which were not noticed; and 
I thought it right to point them out. It is not too much to say that, 
but for this, neither Bishop Magee, nor any others who have cen¬ 
sured the Improved Version, would have been aware of their exist¬ 
ence.”—pp. 308, 309. Whatever becomes of the Improved Version, 
the Controversy between Unitarianiem and Trinitarianiem remains just 
where it was, to be settled upon independent principles, critical and 
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exegetical. So far, the whole indictment against the Improved 
Version relates to the introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke. 
Suppose those chapters authentic and genuine, and what follows 
from them ? The doctrine of the Miraculous Conception, which 
most Unitarians believe. Professor Norton, the ablest, perhaps, of 
American Unitarian Critics, defends this doctrine. The introductory 
chapters of Matthew he rejects, chiefly on account of their inconsist¬ 
encies with those of Luke, the authenticity of which he does not 
doubt. Dr. Carpenter also critically dissents from the Notes in the 
Improved Version on the introductions of Matthew and Luke. 
Reply to Dr. Magee, p. 299. It is not then such a new thing among 
Unitarians, to question the authority of the Improved Version. 
Will the Author inform us where he got his knowledge respecting 
Ebion, his existence and opinions ? 

Page 25.— In an introductory Lecture on the " practical” tendencies 
of views, we labour under the disadvantage of being obliged to allow 
scriptural language to be quoted in a sense which we do not admit. 
It would be evidently quite out of place to enter here into the textual 
controversy. This will be done abundantly in the course of these 
Lectures. 

Page 37.—Does the Author deny that Free Inquiry generates a 
degree of scepticism—that is, not of unbelief, but of the examining 
and questioning spirit ? Or does he mean to object to all free in¬ 
quiry on account of this tendency ? It is extraordinary reasoning to 
take Dr. Channing’s caution against a sceptical spirit, proceeding from 
the very constitution of mind, as a proof of the tendency of Unita- 
rianism to infidelity. If Unitarianism leads to unbelief, it is strange 
that so many Unitarians should defend the Evidences of Christianity, 
and that one of them. Dr. Lardner, is the great authority from which 
Trinitarians themselves draw their knowledge of the external testimo¬ 
nies. ‘ 

Page 39.—" Another leading principle, common to both systems, 
(Unitarianism and Infidelity,) is the non-importance of principle itself 
to the enjoyment of the Divine favour." Let it be known^ that by 
principle here, the Author means opinions. 


Page 41.—“ Does the Deist reject the Bible because God is re- 
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presented as a being-who takes vengeance? So does the Unitarian for 
the very same reason reject the Gospel ? Does the Deist reject the 
Bible because it contains the doctrine of atonement and of divine 
sovereignty ? For the very same reason the Unitarian rejects the Gos¬ 
pel." Jt is melancholy to have to remark upon this passage. The 
Unitarian does not reject the Gospel, unless the Gospel means Trini- 
tarianism, a use of words which, in controversy, cannot be justified. 
The Unitarian does not deny that God takes vengeance, if by ven¬ 
geance is meant the infliction of retribution. The Unitarian accepts 
the Gospel, but does not find in it the doctrine of Atonement. 

Page 46.—“ How, on Unitarian principles, this reasoning can be an¬ 
swered, is more than I can tell." Jesus did refer to God both his 
words and his works. But Unitarians do not regard the mission of 
Jesus as similar to that of any of the Prophets. It was essentially 
different. He was himself the Revelation . a man in the image of 
God. By the Prophets, God taught the ^Jews certain lessons, and in¬ 
spired certain expectations. By Jesus, in whom was the spirit with¬ 
out measure, God exhibited a perfect revelation both of human per¬ 
fection and of human destinies. God’s word was made flesh, and 
dwelt amongst us. The purposes of the Deity were impersonated. 
He was consequently the life, and the way, as well us the truth. 

Page 59 .—Does the Author mean to contend that Thomas was an 
inspired man when he refused to believe in the risen Jesus. We 
had thought the Trinitarian view was, that the day of Pentecost dated 
the inspiration of the apostles. But it appears the Author believes 
Thomas to be inspired when refusing to believe in the resurrection of 
Christ. 

Page 60.—Is not the Author aware of the doubtful authenticity of 
the second epistle of Peter, from which he quotes twice, contrary 
to the judgment of Lardner, who decides that the doubtful Epistles, 
so stated by Eusebius, should not be used as authority for doctrine* ? 

There are other passages in this Lecture on whichwe might comment. 
But we refrain. We wished to remark upon those passages which 
affect the cause, and not more than was unavoidable upon those 
which affect only the advocate. 
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tup niBU'. what it is, and what it is not. 

■,7 UFV J A \fKri UAi TINEA 0 

“ AND THF WOKD W\h FLESH. AND DWELT AMONfi US, (AND WE 

BEHELD IIIS CLORt THE OUUIY AS Dr T11E ONLY-BEOOTTEN OP THE 
PATH Ell., IT'LL OF (.RACE AND TRUTH John i. II. 

The Bible is the great autobiography of human nature, from 
its infancy to its perfection. Whatever man has seen and 
felt and done on the theatre of this earth, is expressed therein 
with the simplicity and vividness of personal consciousness. 
The first wondering impressions of the new-creatcd being, 
just drop* ipon a scene quite strange ;—the hardened heart 
and daring • rimes of the long-resident here, forgetting that 
he dwells in a hospice of the Lord, and not a property of his 
own ;—the recalled and p» aitent spirit, awakened by the voice 
of Christ, when, to a world grown old and dead in custom, 
h<» brought back the living presence of God, and to the first 
reverence added the maturest love;—all this is recorded there, 
written down in the happiest moments of inspiration, which 
have fallen upon our race during the lapse of sixteen centuries. 
The volume stations us on a spot, well selected as a watch- 
tower, from which we may overlook the history of the world; 
—an angle of coast between the ancient continents of Africa 
and Asia, subtended by the newer line of European civili¬ 
zation. Thence have we a neighbouring view of every form 
of human life, and every variety of human character. The 
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solitary shepherd on the slopes of Chaldrea, watching the 
changing heavens till he worships them ; the patriarch pitch¬ 
ing his tent in the nearer plain of Mamre; the Arab, half 
merchant, half marauder, hurrying his fleet dromedaries 
across the sunny desert; the Phoenician commerce gladdening 
the Levant with its sails, or, on its way from India, spreading 
its wares in the streets of Jerusalem; the urban magnificence 
of Babylonia, and the sacerdotal grandeur of Egypt; all are 
spread beneath our eye, in colours vivid, but with passage 
swift. Even the echo of Grecian revolutions, and the tramp 
of Roman armies, and the incipient rush of Eastern nations, 
that will overwhelm them both, may be distinctly heard; 
brief agents, every one, on this stage of Providence, beckoned 
forward by the finger of Omnipotence, ynd waved off again by 
the signals of mercy ever new. 

The interest of this wide and various scriptural scene, gra¬ 
dually gathers itself in towards a single point. There is One 
who stands at the place where its converging lines all meet; 
and we are led over the expanse of world-history, that we may 
rest at length beneath the eye of the Prophet of Nazareth. 
He is the central object, around whom all the ages and events 
of the Bible are but an outlying circumference; and when 
they have brought us to this place of repose, to return upon 
them again would be an idle wandering. They all are pre¬ 
liminaries, that accomplish their end in leading us hither.— 
ff The law,” aye, and the prophets too, we esteem u our 
schoolmasters to bring us to Christ and though, like grate¬ 
ful pupils, we may look back on them with true-hearted re¬ 
spect, and even think their labours not thrown away on such 
as may stiH be children in the Lord, we have no idea of ac¬ 
knowledging any more the authority of the task, the threat, 
the rod. To sit at the feet of Jesus we take to be the only 
proper position for the true disciple; to listen to his voice 


* Galatians HI. 21. 
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“ the one thing needfuland however much others, 
notwithstanding that he is come, may make themselves 
“ anxious and troubled about many things” besides, and fret 
themselves still about the preparations for his entertainment, 
we choose to quit all else, and keep close to him, as that 
better “ part, which shall not be taken from” us. Whatever 
holy influences of the Divine Word may be found in the old 
Scriptures, are all collected into one at length; ec the Word 
hath been made Flesh,” and in a living form hath f ‘ dwelt 
among us;” and from its fulness of “ grace and truth” we 
will not be torn away. 

If the ultimate ends of Scripture are attained in Christ, 
that portion of the Bible which makes us most intimate witli 
him, must be of paramount interest. Compelled then as 1 
am, by my limits, to narrow our inquiry into the proper 
treatment of Scripture, 1 take up the New Testament exclu¬ 
sively, and especially the Gospels, for examination and com¬ 
ment to-night. 

Suppose then that these books are put into our hands for 
the first time;—disinterred, if you please, from a chamber 
in Pompeii;—without title, name, date, or other external 
description; and that with unembarrassed mind and fresh 
heart, we go apart with these treasures to examine them. 

It is not long before their extraordinary character becomes 
evident. All minds are known by their works,—the human 
quite as distinctly as the Divine : and if ef the invisible things 
of God” “ are clearly seen” “ by the things that are made,” 
and on the material structures of the universe the moral at¬ 
tributes of his nature may be discerned,—with much greater 
certainty do the secret qualities of a man’s soul,—his honesty 
or cunning, his truthfulness or fraud,—impress themselves on 
his speech and writings. To a clear eye his moral nature will 
unerringly betray itself, even in a disquisition; more, in a 
fiction; more still, in a history; and most of all, in a bio¬ 
graphy of a personal companion and teacher, drawing forth 
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in toms his friendship and grief, his pity and terror, his lore 
and doubt and trust, his feelings to country, to duty, to God, 
to heaven. Accordingly in these Gospels, and in the Journal 
of travels and Collection of letters, which carry out and illus¬ 
trate the development of a new religion, 1 find myself in 
the presence of honest and earnest men, who are plainly 
strangers to fiction and philosophy, and lead me through 
realities fairer and diviner than either. They take me to 
actual places, and tell the events of a known and definite 
time. They conduct me through villages, and streets, and 
markets ; to frequented resorts of worship, and hostile halls 
of justice, and the tribunals of Roman rulers, and the the¬ 
atres of Asiatic cities, and the coneo jrse of Mars’ hill at 
Athens: so that there is no denying their appeal, these 
things were “ not done in a corner.” * Yet their frank delinea¬ 
tion of public life is less impressive, than their true and ten¬ 
der touches of private history. Following in the steps of the 
world’s domestic prophet, they entered, evening and morn¬ 
ing, the homes of men,—especially of men iu watching and 
in grief, the wasted in body or the sick in soul: and the un¬ 
consciousness with which the most genuine traits of nature 
gleam through the narrative, the infantile simplicity with 
which every one’s emotions, of sorrow, of repentance, of 
affection, give themselves to utterance, indicate that, with 
One who bare the key of hearts, the writers had been into 
the deep places of our humanity. The infants in his arms 
look up in the face of Jesus as we read; the Pharisee mut¬ 
ters in our ear his sceptic discontent at that loving “ woman 
who was a sinner” kneeling at the Teacher’s feet; and the 
voice of the bereaved sisters of Lazarus trembles upon the 
page. 

But, above all, these writings introduce me to a Being so 
unimaginable, except by the great Inventor of beauty and 
Architect of nature himself, that I embrace him at once, as 

t J 
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having all the reality of man and the divinest inspiration of 
God. Gentle and unconstrained as he is, ever standing, 
even on the brink of the most stupendous miracles, in the 
easiest attitudes of our humanity, so that we are drawn to 
him as to one of like nature, we yet cannot enter his pre¬ 
sence without feeling our souls transformed. Their greatness, 
first recognized by him, becomes manifest to ourselves: the 
death of conscience is broken by his tones; the sense of ac¬ 
countability takes life within the deep; new thoughts of duty, 
shed from his lips, shame us for the past, and kindle us for the 
future with hope and faith unknown before. His promise* 
fulfils itself, whilst he utters it; and whenever we truly love 
him, God comes, and fi makes his abode with” us. He has 
tliis peculiarity: that he plunges us into the feeling, that 
God acts not there, hut here; not was once , but is now ; 
dwells, not without us, like a dreadful sentinel, but within us, 
as a heavenly spirit, befriending us in weakness, and bracing 
us for conflict. The inspiration of Christ is not any solitary, 
barren, incommunicable prodigy; but diffusive, creative, 
vivifying as the energy of God:—not gathered up and con¬ 
centrated in himself, as an object of distant wonder; but re¬ 
producing itself, though in fainter forms, in the faithful 
hearts to which it spreads. While in him it had no human 
origin, but was spontaneous and primitive, flowing directly 
from the perception and affinity of God, it enters our souls 
as a gift from his nearer spirit, making us one with him, as 
he is one with the Eternal Father. Children of God indeed 
we all are : nor is there any mind without his image: but in 
this Man of Sorrows the divine lineaments are so distinct, 
the filial resemblance to the Parent-spirit is so full of grace 
and truth, that in its presence all other similitude fades away, 
and we behold his “ glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father.” It is the very spirit of Deity visible on the scale 
of humanity. The colours of his mind, projected on the 

* John xtv. 23. 
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surface of Infinitude, form there the all-perfect God. The 
mere fact of his consciousness of the alliance with the 
Creator, and his tranquil announcement of it, without the 
slightest inflation, and amid the exercise of the meekest 
sympathies, appears to me all-persuasive. From whom else 
could we hear such claims without disgust } In a moment 
they would turn respect into aversion, and we should pity 
them as insanity, or resent them as impiety. But to him 
they seem only level and natural; we hear them with assent 
and awe, prepared by such a transcendent veneration as only 
a being truly God-like could excite. This is one of those 
statements which refutes or proves itself. Whoever, calmly 
affirming himself the Son and express similitude of God, can 
thereby draw to him, instead of driving from him, the affec¬ 
tions of the wise and good, proclaims a thing self-evident; 
requiring, however, to be stated, in order to be tested. 

Of such self-evidence as tins, the gospels appear to me to 
be full. Whenever men shall learn to prefer a religious to a 
theological appreciation of Christ, and esteem his mind 
greater than his rank, much more of this kind of internal 
proof will present itself. It has the advantage of requiring 
no impracticable learning, and being open, on internal study 
of the books, to all men of pure mind and genuine heart; 
it is moral, not literary; addressing itself to the intuitions 
of conscience, not to the critical faculties. It makes us dis¬ 
ciples, on the same principles with the first followers of 
Christ, who troubled themselves about no books, and forged 
no chains of scholastic logic to tie them to the faith; but 
watched the Prophet, beheld his deeds of power, felt his 
heavenly spirit, heard his word, found it glad tidings, and 
believed. In short, it is identical with the evidence to which 
our Lord was so fond of appealing when he said, “ No man 
can come to me, except the Father, which hath sent me, 
draw him “ every one that is of the truth heareth my 


* John vi. 44. 
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voice u if I do not the works of my Father, believe me 
not ;”f “ my sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me ;”t “ if any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of Gods or whether I 
speak of myself.”§ This spiritual attraction to Christ, 
arising out of mere contemplation and study of the interior 
of his life, is enough to bring us reverently to his feet,—to 
accept him as the divinely-sent image of Deity, and the ap¬ 
pointed representative of God. If this be not discipleship, 
allow me to ask, “ What is it?” 

I consider, then, this internal or self-evidence of the New 
Testament, as incomparably the most powerful that can be 
adduced ; as securing for Christianity an eternal seat in hu¬ 
man nature, so as to throw ridicule on the idea of its subver¬ 
sion ; and as the only evidence suitable, from its Universality, 
to a religion intended for the majority of men, rather than 
for an oligarchy of literati. ^ 

But though the divine perfection and authority of Christ 
may thus be made manifest to our moral and spiritual nature, 
what is called the plenary inspiration of the whole Bible is 
by no means a thing equally self-evident. By the term 
plenary inspiration is denoted the doctrine, That every idea 
which a just interpretation may discover in the Scriptures, is 
infallibly true, and that even every word employed in its ex¬ 
pression is dictated by the unerring spirit of God; so that 
every statement, from the beginning' of Genesis to the end 
of llevelations, must be implicitly received, “ as though from 
the lips of the Almighty himself/’ We are first assured that 
whoever denies this, shall have his name cancelled from the 
Book of life; and then we are called upon to come forward, 
and say plainly whether we believe it. The invitation sounds 
terrible enough. Nevertheless, having a faith in God, which 
takes the awe out of Church thunders, I say distinctly, this 

* John xvm. 37. f John x. 37. % John x. 27. § John vu. 17. 
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doctrine we do not believe; and ere I have done, I hope to 
show that no man who can weigh evidence, ought to believe 
it. 

It Is clear that, by no interior marks, can a book prove 
this sort of inspiration to belong to itself. Accordingly, the 
advocates for it are obliged to quit the intrinsic evidence, of 
which I have hitherto spoken, and to seek external and foreign 
testimony on behalf of the Biblical writings, and of the New 
Testament in the first instance. The course of the reasoning 
is thus adverted to by Bishop Marsh: u The arguments 
which are used,” he says, “ for divine inspiration, are all 
founded on the previous supposition that the Bible is true ; 
for we appeal to the contents of the Bible in proof of inspi¬ 
ration. Consequently, these arguments can have no force 
till the authenticity and credibility of the Bible have been 
already established.” * “ Suppose,” observes the same author, 
“ that a professor of Divinity begins his course of lectures 
with the doctrine of divine inspiration; this doctrine, how¬ 
ever true in itself, or however certain the arguments by 
which it may be established, cannot possibly, in that stage 
of his enquiry, be proved to the satisfaction of his audience; 
because he has pot yet established other truths, from which 
this must be deduced. For whether he appeals to the pro¬ 
mises of Christ to his Apostles, or to the declarations of the 
Apostles themselves, he must take for granted that these 
promises and declarations were really made; i. e. he must 
take for granted the authenticity of the writings in which 
these promises and declarations are recorded. But how is 
it possible that conviction should be the consequence of 
postulating, instead of proving, a fact of such importance ? ” 
“ If (as is too often the case in theological works) we under¬ 
take to prove a proposition by the aid of another which is 
hereafter to be proved, the inevitable consequence is, that 

* Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible. Preliminary 
Lecture II, p. 35. 
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the proposition in question becomes a link in the chain by 
which we establish that very proposition, which at first was 
taken for granted. Thus we prove premises from inferences, 
as well as inferences from premises; or, in other words, we 
prove—nothing.” * 

In perfect consistency with these remarks, was the lucid 
exposition of the true method of theological enquiry, which 
I had the privilege of hearing in Christ Church, on Wednes¬ 
day last: to every word of which (limiting it, however, to 
the external evidences of Christianity) I entirely assent. 
It was then stated that we must 

(1st.) Ascertain that the books under examination are self- 
consistent, and that they contain nothing at variance with the 
character of God impressed upon his works. 

( 2 ndly.) Enquire whether the writings are really the pro¬ 
ductions of the authors whose names they bear; or, in other 
words, determine their authenticity . 

(3dly.) Whether the writers were in circumstances to know 
what they relate, and were persons of character and vera¬ 
city. 

(4thly.) Whether we have the works in an unmutilated 
state, and as they came from the pens of the authors. 

If all these researches should have an issue favourable to 
the writings, the Lecturer conceives, for reasons which I 
think very inconclusive, that the following inferences may be* 
drawn:— 

k 

( 1 .) That the whole contents of the Bible have divine 
authority, because they truly report the fulfilment of pro¬ 
phecy, and the performance of miracles; and all the doc¬ 
trines and lessons of a person who works miracles must 
have divine authority. 

( 2 .) That the writers were so inspired, that their writings 
are, in aU respects, infallibly correct 5 for, among the facts 


Preliminary Lecture I, pp. 4, 5. 
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narrated^ (and which we admit to be true) is this one; that 
the Holy Ghost was promised to the Apostles, and actually 
descended on the disciples assembled on the day of Pente¬ 
cost, and was so extensively communicated through them to 
|the early church, that no New Testament writer could be 
without it. So that these books are as strictly the Word of 
God, as if all their statements proceeded at once and immedi¬ 
ately from the Ups of the Almighty himself. 

As “ the Word of God 99 is a beautiful Scriptural phrase, 
which I must refuse to give up to this most unscriptural idea, 
I shall replace it, when I wish to speak of verbal inspiration, 
by the more appropriate expression, the Words of God. I 
discern in the Bible the Word of God, but by no means the 
Words of God. 

For the sake of brevity, I may be allowed to compress this 
elaborate system of external evidence into two successive 
divisions; and, taking up the first Gospel as an example, 
I should say, wc have to enquire respecting it, 

(1.) Whether we have the words of St. Matthew. And if 
this be determined in the affirmative, 

(2.) Whether we have the words of God. 

(1.) Our first attempt then must be, to establish the origin 
of these books from Apostles or Apostolic men,—which is 
the sole ground for affirming their infallibility. The method 
“ffiy which their origin must be ascertained is admitted to be 
similar to that which would be employed in the case of any 
work not sacred. It is an enquiry altogether historical or 
antiquarian;—a process of literary identification. We must 
collect, and dispose along an ascending chronological line, 
the various writers who have quoted and mentioned the New 
Testament writings; call each, in turn, into the court of 
criticism, to speak to the identity of the work he cites, with 
that which we possess; and if the series of witnesses be com¬ 
plete,—if, in following into antiquity the steps of their at¬ 
testation, we find ourselves in contact with the Apostolic 
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age, and near the seats of Apostolic labours, we justly con¬ 
clude that we have the genuine and original productions* 
By the help of this foreign testimony, almost all the books 
of the New Testament may be traced perhaps to the middle 
of the second century; the remaining fifty or sixty years to 
the death of St. John, and eighty or ninety to that of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, must be filled up by arguments 
showing, that this chasm is too small for the possibilities of 
forgery and mistake to take effect. The results of this pro¬ 
cess are not fit matter for detailed criticism here; I will 
simply state, in general, that they yield a preponderating 
probability in favour of the general reception, in the second 
age of the church, of all the New Testament writings, under 

m 

the names of their reputed authors; and that it would be 
unreasonable to expect more precise external evidence of 
authenticity than this. It is indeed much easier to prove, 
in this way, the origin, from the founders of our religion, of 
the books which we receive, than to disprove a like authority 
with respect to others which we disown, or whose memory 
(for many of them are lost) we dishonour. The equal anti¬ 
quity of some of these repudiated works, it is scarcely possible 
to deny; their inferior authority we are obliged either to con¬ 
clude from their intrinsic character, (a reason, often abun¬ 
dantly satisfactory,) or to assume on the word of a set of 
ecclesiastical writers, not generally distinguished for sound 
judgment or tranquil passions, nor always trust-worthy, even 
in matters of fact; and who notoriously formed their estimate 
of Christian books, less from enquiry into their genuineness, 
than from the supposed orthodoxy of their contents. The 
Christian Fathers, on whose statement the whole case rests, 
were undoubtedly guilty of that which, at all events, with far 
less justice, is charged on Unitarian authors; they threw away 
many a writing as spurious, because they did not like its 
doctrines: testing the work by their own belief, instead of 
their own belief by the work. The zone of proof which en- 
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circles the books within the canon, and separates them from 
the apocryphal tribe without, appears to me less sacred, and 
more faint, than it is common for theologians to allow. And 
even when the selection has been made, and we have agreed 
to accept the canon as it is, it is impossible, until it is shown 
that one uniform inspiration produced the whole, to acknow¬ 
ledge the equal value of every part. It is usual to urge the 
“authenticity” upon us as a kind of technical quantity which 
we must take or reject, an indivisible theological unit admit¬ 
ting of no variation, but that of positive or negative. But it 
would surely be extraordinary, if all the twenty-seven books 
of the New Testament should have precisely the same amount 
of historical attestation in their favour; and it is undeniable 
that they have not. The probabilities arc much stronger in 
behalf of some books than in that of others, though prepon¬ 
derant in all. There is a gradation of evidence, arranging 
the writings along at least five separate steps in the descent 
of proof; in effecting this division, however, let it be clearly 
understood, that I refer solely to the literary question of per¬ 
sonal authorship, not to that of religious worth and authority j 
and that, for the moment, I take into account the internal as 
well as external considerations bearing upon this single point. 

1. The letters of St. Paul (excepting Hebrews) occupy 
the highest station of evidence. 

2. The remaining letters, excepting 2nd Peter and Heb¬ 
rews again, -I should place next. 

3. The Gospel of St. John is more certainly authentic 
than the other three; which, however, would follow in the 

4th place. And the list will be closed by 

5. The Apocalypse, 2 Peter, and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

This arrangement might be justified, if it were necessary, 
in detail. But my sole purpose in stating it now, is to con¬ 
vey a distinct idea of the kind of graduated scale of proof 
which, from the very nature of the enquiry, must be ap- 
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plied to the authenticity of the Christian records; and to 
give force to the protest, which truth compels me to enter, 
against the indiscriminate coercion of assent attempted by 
theologians in this argument. With this qualification then, 
we approve the general decision of the Protestant Churches, 
and adopt as authentic the canon as it stands. “ Unitarians,” 
we repeat, “ have neither canon nor version of their own,” 

" What! not the Improved Version ?” I shall be asked:— 
that favourite achievement of your most renowned Unitarian 
champions;—published by a Unitarian society ;—circulated 
among your laity in three simultaneous editions; when as¬ 
sailed successively by Dr. Nares and Archbishop Magee, 
repeatedly defended by your ablest critics in your own 
Journals; containing moreover all the standard heresies of 
your sect; using all your received methods of getting rid of 
troublesome texts; and especially relieving you of the doc¬ 
trine of the miraculous conception by the liberal application 
of Jehoiakim’s pen-knife to the initial chapters of Matthew 
and Luke ?* c< The shades of Belsham, Lindsey, Jebb, Priestley, 
Wakefield, &c., might well be astonished to hear their learned 
labours so contemptuously spoken of by” the “ modem dis¬ 
ciples of their school,” + 

Now it so happens, that, excepting two, all these good 
men were dead before the commencement of that work. Of 
the two survivors, Mr. Lindsey was disabled, by the infir¬ 
mities of age, from any participation in it, and scarcely lived 
to see it published. £ The remaining divine, Mr. Belsham, 
was the real Editor of this translation; and alone, among 
Unitarianfe, must have the whole honour or dishonour of the 
work. The funds for the publication were doubtless fur- 

• Jer. xxxvi. 23. See Rev. Dt. Tatter shall’* Lecture on the Integrity of the 
Canon. Introduction. 

f Rev. F. Ould’s Letter of February 11, 1839. 

J The Improved Version was published in August 1808. Rev. T. Lindsey, who 
had been labouring under the effects of paralysis ever since 1801, died November 
3rd, the tame year. 
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nished by a society, whose members hoped thus to present 
tbe theologian with a valuable contribution to Biblical lite¬ 
rature ; but had neither power nor wish to bind themselves 
or others to an approval of its criticisms, or a maintenance 
of its interpretations. That “ all the ministers belonging to 
this Society” were enrolled in the Committee for preparing 
the Work, is itself a proof of the small proportion which 
the Association bore to the whole body of Unitarians; and 
is well known to have been an inoperative form, which had 
no practical effect in dividing the chief Editor’s respon¬ 
sibility. The Version adopts, as a basis, the “ Attempt to¬ 
wards revising our English Translation of the Greek Scrip¬ 
tures,” by Archbishop Newcome, Primate of Ireland ; from 
which, including the smallest \ erbal variations, there are not, 
on an average, more than two deviations in a page; and it is a 
principle with the Editors, that these departures shall be 
noticed in the margin; so that any one, having the Improved 
Version in his hand, has the Archbishop’s Revision also be¬ 
fore him. IIow far this translation has authority with Uni¬ 
tarians, may perhaps be judged of from one fact. The cler¬ 
gymen who are holding up this work to the pious horror of 
their hearers, are repeating charges against it, long ago pre¬ 
ferred by Archbishop Magee; who, in his time, reproduced 
them from Dr. Nares, the Regius Professor of modern history 
in the University of Oxford; who, again, borrowed no small 
part of his materials from a Review of the Version, in the 
Monthly Repository for 1809, by Dr. Carpenter, a distinguished 
Unitarian Divine. I do not mean that there was nothing but 
reproduction of the original Reviewer’s materials throughout 
all these steps; if it were so, I should be ashamed to call that 
venerable mail my friend: fresh objections were added at 
every stage; and, by Archbishop Magee, a mass of abuse 
the most coarse, and misrepresentation the most black; re¬ 
peated still by unsuspecting and unlearned admirers, who find 
it easier to acquire from him his aptitudes of calumny than 
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his acuteness in criticism. But the principal objections to 
the Improved Version were certainly anticipated by Dr* Car¬ 
penter, who furnished a list of unacknowledged deviations 
from Newcome’s revision, and from Grieshach’s and the Re¬ 
ceived Texts;—who censured the whole system of departure 
from that text, which Beemed to be adopted as a standard; the 
license allowed to conjectural emendation; the preference of 
Neweome’s to the authorized version as a basis ; the intro¬ 
duction of any doctrinal notes; and, what is especially to 
our present purpose, who vindicated, from the suspicion of 
spuriousness, the initial chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel, and 
consented to part with those of St. Matthew’s, only because 
at variance with the authority of tlje third Evangelist. From 
the armoury, therefore, of our own church, are stolen the 
very weapons, wherewith now, amid taunts of sacerdotal de¬ 
rision, we are to be driven as intruders from the fair fields of 
learning. For myself, when the learned labours of Dissen¬ 
ters are ridiculed, and the f< defective scholarship” of heretics 
affirmed, by the privileged clergy of the established church, 
I always think of the Universities,—those venerable seats of 
instruction, from which Nonconformists must be excluded. 
The precious food of knowledge is first locked up; the key 
is hung beyond our reach; and then the starvelings must be 
laughed at, when they sink and fall. But so is it always with 
unjust power; the habit of injury begets the propensity to 
scorn.* » 

But we are called upon to say, whether we really mean to 
repudiate the Improved Version. If by repudiate be meant, 
confess the truth of ail the accusations brought against it, or 
reject it from our libraries as unworthy of consultation, we do 
not repudiate it. But we do refuse to be held responsible, 
directly or indirectly, for any portion of its criticisms; with 
which we have no more concern, than have our Reverend 

assailants with the Translation of Luther, or the Institutes 

* 

* * See Nolo A. 
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of Calvin. If we are pressed with the personal inquiry, 
“ but, what portion of its peculiarities, especially in rela¬ 
tion to the narrative of the miraculous conception, do you 
as a matter of fact, approve ?” I can answer for no one but 
myself, for we have no theological standards, nor any restric¬ 
tion on the exercise of private judgment, on such subjects. 
But individually, I have no objection to state, that I consider 
Mr. Belsham as having brought over the threshhold of his 
conversion so much of his original orthodoxy, that, like all 
who insist upon finding a uniform doctrinal system pervading 
the various records of Christianity, he is justly open to the 
charge of having accommodated both his criticism and his 
interpretations to his belief; that his objections to the au¬ 
thenticity of both accounts of the miraculous conception, 
appear to me altogether inconclusive; that I therefore leave 
these histories as integral parts of the gospels they introduce.* 
Whether I receive all their statements as unerringly true, is 
a question altogether different; nor can the Lecturer who 
calls on us to satisfy him on this point, link together in one 
query our reception of these chapters as authentic and as true, 
without falling into Mr. Belsham’s own error of mixing these 
two things so obviously distinct. It no more follows, be¬ 
cause these chapters are Matthew’s, that they must be re- 
concileable with Luke, and so, free from objection to their 
truth; than, because they are inconsistent with Luke, there¬ 
fore they cannot be Matthew’s. This part of the inquiry 
belongs to the second portion of our discussion respecting 
the New Testament; whether, granting that we have the 
veritable words of the reputed authors, we have, in con¬ 
sequence, the ipsissima verba of God. To this topic let us 
now proceed. 

(2.) The advocate of plenary inspiration, having obtained 
our assent to the authenticity of the Christian Scriptures, 
proceeds to show their truth. He reminds us that the 


* See Note B. 
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depositions are no longer anonymous; and that the testi¬ 
mony having been duly signed, we may examine the charac¬ 
ter of the witnesses. We call them therefore before us. 
They are plain, plebeian, hard-handed men of toil, who have 
laboured in the fields and olive-grounds of Judaea, or held an 
oar on the Gallilean Lake; who nevertheless have been not 
without the cottage and the home, the parent, wife and child; 
belonging, moreover, to a country having something to re¬ 
member, and more to expect. Addressed by a solitary and 
houseless wanderer from Nazareth, won by some undefinable 
attraction that makes them think him a man of God, they 
follow him awhile, hoping for promotion, if he should prove, 
as they suspect, to be some great one. Daily this hope 
declines, but hourly the love increases. They hang upon his 
words; their passions sink abashed before his look; they 
blindly follow his steps, knowing nothing but that they will 
be the steps of mercy; they rebuke the blind beggar who 
cries; but he calls him groping to him, and sends him 
dazzled away; they go to help the cripple, and ere they reach 
him, at a word he leaps up in strength ; they fly at the shriek 
of the maniac from the tombs, when lo! he lapses into silence, 
and sits at the feet of the Nazarene in the tears of a right and 
grateful mind. How can they leave him ? yet why precisely 
do they stay ? If they depart, it is but to return with joy; 
and so they linger still, for they learn to trust him better than 
themselves. They go with him sorrowing; with occasional 
flashes of brilliant ambition, but with longer darkness be¬ 
tween; with lowering hopes, but deepening love; to the 
farewell meal; to the moonlight garden, its anguished soli¬ 
tude, its tranquil surrender to the multitude, making the 
seeming captive the real conqueror; a few of them to the 
trial; one, to the cross; the women, even to the sepulchre; 
and all, agitated and unbelieving, were recalled in breathless 
haste from their despair by the third day’s tidings, the Lord 
has risen indeed ! Thenceforth, they too are risen from the 

b 2 
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dead; the bandages as of the grave, drop from their souls; 
the spirit of God, which is the spirit of truth, comes to loose 
them and let go. Not higher did the Lord ascend to the 
heaven winch holds him now, than did they rise above the 
level of their former life. They understand it all, and can 
proclaim it; the things that were to come,—that dreadful 
cross, that third day, so darkly hidden from their eyes,—are 
shown them now; a thousand things which he had said unto 
them, rush, by the help of this new spirit, to their remem¬ 
brance. And forth they go, to tell the things which they 
have seen and heard. They most of them perished, not with¬ 
out joy, in the attempt; but they did tell them, with a voice 
that could summon nations and ages to the audience; which 
things are this day sounded in our ears. 

But I suppose we must endeavour to speak coolly of these 
venerable men, if we are to save them from being deprived 
of their manhood, and turned into the petrified images and 
empty vessels, of a physical or intellectual inspiration. Why 
will the extravagance of Churches compel us to freeze down 
our religion into logic, to prevent it blazing into an unsocial 
fanaticism ? If, however, we must weigh the Apostles’ claims 
with nice precision, we must say (at this stage of our inquiry 
we can say only) that they were honest personal witnesses of 
visible and audible facts; deserving therefore of all the re¬ 
liance to which veracity, severely tested, is entitled. To 
every thing then which comes under the description of 
personal testimony , their demand on our confidence extends; 
their own impressions we believe to have been as they record. 
But their inferences, their arguments, their interpretations of 
ancient writings, their speculations on future events, however 
just and perfect in themselves, are no part of the report which 
they ffwe in evidence, and cannot be established by appeal to 
their integrity. 

Nor, in this limitation of testimony to its proper province, 
is there anything in the slightest degree dishonourable to 
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these <£ chosen witnesses.” “ Is the judgment of the writers 
of the New Testament,” says Archdeacon Paley, (< in inter¬ 
preting passages of the Old, or, sometimes perhaps in re¬ 
ceiving established interpretations, so connected either with 
their veracity, or with their means of information concerning 
what was passing in their own times, as that a critical mistake, 
even were it clearly made out, should overthrow their historical 
credit ? Does it diminish it ? Has it any thing to do with 
it ?” a We do not usually question the credit of a writer, 
by reason of an opinion he may have delivered upon sub¬ 
jects unconnected with his evidence; and even upon sub¬ 
jects connected with his account, or mixed with it in the 
same discourse or writing, we naturally separate facts from 
opinions, testimony from observation, narrative from argu¬ 
ment.”* Moreover, our dependence upon a faithful witness, 
besides being restricted to matters of fact, is measured by his 
opportunities of observation; and it would be absurd to in¬ 
sist on his being heard with precisely equal belief, whether he 
relates, to the best of his knowledge, that which happened 
before he was born, or tells an occurrence that passed under 
his eyes. If this distinction be not well founded, then has 
personal contact with events no advantage; the stranger is 
on a footing with the observer 5 and all the defensive reason¬ 
ings which theologians have thrown round Christianity, 
from the station which the Apostles occupied as eye¬ 
witnesses, are destitute of meaning; supported though they 
are by the sanction of the Apostles themselves, whose con¬ 
stant claim to belief, when they preached, was this only, and 
“ we are witnesses of these things.” And if this distinction be 
well founded, there is just ground for discriminating between 
the different parts of an historian’s narrative, and giving the 
highest place of credit to that which he had the best means 
of knowing; nor is it possible to admit the rule which I heard 
laid down on Wednesday evening, that if we discover in an 

* Evidence of Christianity, part III, chapter 2. 
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Evangelist a single incorrect statement, the whole book must 
be repudiated,—selection being wholly out of the question. 
Of the birth of Christ, for example, St. Matthew was not a wit¬ 
ness ; of his ministry he was; and has the report of the latter 
no higher claim upon belief than the history of the former,— 
seen as it was only in retrospect, at the distance of from 
thirty to sixty years, and through the colours of a subsequent 
life so great, so marvellous, so solemn ? Hence, with rela¬ 
tion to the initial chapters of the first and third Evangelists, 
while I leave them on an equality with the rest of the Gos¬ 
pels, in respect of authenticity, I place them in an inferior 
rank of credibility; especially since I find it impossible to 
reconcile them with each other. To justify this opinion, I 
will point out two inconsistencies between them, one chro¬ 
nological, the other geographical. I heard it affirmed on 
Wednesday evening, that the former of these difficulties was 
only apparent, and arose from the mistaken calculation of 
our Christian era, the commencement of whose year, 1, 
does not really strike, as it ought, the hour of the nativity. 
Well then, we will throw this era aside for the moment, and 
employ another mode of reckoning, prevalent among the his¬ 
torians of those times, dating from the building of Rome. 
St. Luke tells us that in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, our 
Lord was about thirty years of age j this would assign the 
birth of Christ, at the earliest, to Jan. 1 of the year of Rome 751. 
According to St. Matthew, he was born full one year before 
the death of King Herod, whose massacre of the innocents 
included all under two years; the latest date that can be fixed 
for the death of Herod is Feb. or March 751, so that the 
nativity falls, according to one Evangelist not later than 750, 
according to the other not earlier than 751.* The geographical 
discrepancy between the two Evangelists has reference to the 
habitual residence of the Virgin Mary; St. Matthew supposes 
Bethlehem to have been Joseph’s usual dwelling place; and 


* See Note C. 
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“ nothing can be more evident than that, according to the 
account of St. Luke, Joseph was a total stranger at Beth¬ 
lehem.” I quote the opinion of the Rev. Connop ThirlwaU, 
a divine whose distinguished philological attainments have 
given him a European reputation, without at present raising 
him to that station in his own church, which would best suit 
his merits and her dignity.* 

The variance between two narratives is no sufficient reason 
for rejecting both, though it compels the disbelief of one. In 
the present instance, the probabilities appear to preponderate 
in favour of St. Luke's. And, returning from the particular 
case to the general rule, I conclude this topic by repeating, 
respecting the “ credibility ” of any set of historical works, 
the remark formerly made respecting their “ authenticity” 
I protest against its being urged upon us as an indissoluble 
magnitude, without fractional parts, incapable of increment or 
decrement, analysis or composition, which must be taken 
whole, or rejected whole; and I claim the right, till it can be 
shown not to belong to me, of reducing the recorded events 
of Scripture into classes, according to their degree of proba¬ 
bility and their force of testimony. With this qualification, 
we maintain, with all other Christians, the ample credibility 
and the actual truth of the Gospel records, making no divorce 
between the natural and the miraculous, but taking both as 
inseparably woven together into the texture of the same 
faithful narrative. 

But this step in the argument, I am reminded, cannot be 
taken without another, which brings us directly to the intel¬ 
lectual infallibility of the Apostles. Among the primary and 
undisputed facts which they record from personal experience, 
are the miracles which they wrought; and miracles, being an 
interposition of God, establish the divine authority of the 
performer; so that all the lessons and sentiments propounded 


* See Note D. 
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by a person so endowed, must be received as immediate com¬ 
munications from the Unerring Spirit. 

To this argument, if somewhat limited in the extent of its 
conclusion, I believe that most Unitarians would yield their 
assent. Certain it is that their best writers constantly reason 
from the miraculous acts, to the doctrinal inspiration of the 
first preachers of Christianity; and Dr. Priestley calls it 
“ egregious trifling”* to question the soundness of the proof. 
Yet it is surely difficult to reconcile it with fact and scrip¬ 
ture ; and not less so to state it logically in words. In what¬ 
ever form it is expressed, it rests upon a postulate which I 
hold to be false and irreligious; viz. that the supernatural is 
Divine, the natural not Divine; that God did the miracles, 
and since the creation has done nothing else; that Heaven 
gave a mission to those whom it thus endowed, and has given 
no mission to those who are otherwise endowed. All 
peculiar consecration of miracle is obtained by a precisely 
proportioned desecration of nature; it is out of a sup¬ 
posed contrast between the two, that the whole force 
of the impression arises. The imagination which over¬ 
looks and forgets all that is sacred in the common earth 
and sky, that gives itself over to the dream, that it is all dead 
mechanism,—downright clock-work, wound up perhaps at 
creation, but running down of itself till doom; the heart that 
feels nothing divine in life, and nothing holy in man; that has 
lost, from Epicurean sloth and sickness of soul, the healthy 
faculty of spontaneous wonder, and worship ever fresh,—are 
the pupils most ripe for this tutelage. The Deity must be 
thrust from the universe, or else benumbed there, in order to 
concentrate his energies in the preternatural. The specu¬ 
lative convert to miracles, is the practical Atheist of nature. 

1 need not remind any reader of the Gospels, of the ac¬ 
cordance of this view with the general temper of our Lord’s 


* Iubtitutes of Natural and Revealed Religion, I’art II. Ch. ii. § 1. 
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mind. His miracles, surely, sprung from compassionate, not 
proselytizing impulses; bad a practical, not a didactic air; 
were not formally wrought as preliminaries to a discourse, 
but spontaneously issued from the quietude of pity; they 
were not syllogisms, but mercies. Nay, where conviction 
was most needed, what is said of him ? et He did not many 
mighty works there, because of their vnbeHqff** unless he 
wished them to continue in unbelief, he must have regarded 
miracles as an improper instrument of overcoming it. And 
can we forget his language of rebuke, u except ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will not believe.”+ When he appeals to his 
“ works,” it is to his “ many good works to the benevolence 
of his acts, not their marvellousness chiefly, to their being 
“ the works of his Father,”§ conceived in the spirit of God, 
and bearing the impress of his character. 

This estimate of the logical force of miracles (the moral 
power of those which belong to Christianity is incalculable) 
appenrs to be consonant with experience. I conceive that, in 
fact , unbelievers are very seldom convinced by the appeal to 
the supernatural; that the avenues of admission to Christianity 
He usually in quite a different direction; and that the reasons 
and affections surrender to Christ’s spirit, and thus comprehend 
the thing signified, before they can receive and interpret “ the 
sign.” Nay, let me put the case home to your own expe¬ 
rience. Would you, by this instrumentality, become con¬ 
vinced of that which you before held false ? If, before your 
eyes, a person were to multiply five loaves into five hundred, 
and then say, “ this is to prove the doctrines which I teach, 
that God is malignant, and that there is no heaven after 
death,”—should you be converted, and follow him as his dis¬ 
ciple? Certainly not; the statement being incredible, the 
miracle would he powerless. And the inference I would draw 
is this: that the primitive force of persuasion lies in the moral 
doctrine as estimated by our reason and conscience, not in the 

* Matt, xiii. 58. f John iv. 48. X John x. 32. } John x. 37. 
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preternatural act displayed before our senses $ for, the moment 
you test their forces, by bringing them into collision, the ori¬ 
ginal convictions of the reason obtain the mastery. It is no an¬ 
swer to say, that such a case is of impossible occurrence. For 
the purpose to which I apply it, viz., to try an experiment with 
our own minds, respecting the real argumentative capabilities 
of miracles, an imaginary case is not only as good as an ac¬ 
tual one, but a great deal better: for so long as a good truth 
and a good miracle are linked together, and move in the same 
direction, we rest confusedly on the joint support of physical 
and moral evidence, and are unable to determine which 
is the ascendant power. 

The statements and examples of Scripture tend to the 
same conclusion. The personal disciples of our Lord re¬ 
turned from a mission on which he had sent them; exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Lord, even the devils are subject unto us through thy 
name.” * Yet, though they were possessed of these mira¬ 
culous powers, their views of the very kingdom which they 
had gone forth to preach were at this time exceedingly nar¬ 
row and erroneous,—leading them into acts and desires am¬ 
bitious, passionate, and false. 

Miracles, then, are simply awakening facts : demanding and 
securing reverential and watchful regard to something, or to 
everything, in the parties performing them; but not speci¬ 
fically singling out any portion of their doctrinal ideas, and 
affording them infallible proof. Is it not competent to God 
thus to draw human attention to a person , as well as a truth; 
—to a character , as well as a doctrine ? At all events, it is 
an unwarrantable presumption in us to select for the All-wise 
the particular motive with which exclusively he ought to 
create a miraclej instead of humbly noting the actual results, 
and judging thence of his divine purposes. 

But, it will now be urged, whatever sentiments may be 

entertained respecting the proper inference from mira&es in 
■ 

* Luke x. It. 
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general, there is one in particular which directly establishes 
the plenary inspiration of the apostles and first disciples. It 
is recorded in the book of Acts, that on the day of Pentecost, 
when they were with one accord in one place, the Holy Ghost 
descended upon all.* The two Evangelists, St. Matthew and 
St. John, were present; so were St. Peter and St. James; for 
all these were Apostles. And we know that, by the laying on 
of the hands of the Apostles, the same power passed into all 
disciples on whom they might choose to confer the privilege. 
We cannot suppose any of the New Testament authors to 
have been excluded from this class; and must therefore be¬ 
lieve, that every word of the Christian canon was composed 
under the influence of the Unerring Spirit. This argument 
is proposed in the following words, by Dr. Tattershall, in his 
published sermon on the “ Nature and Extent of the Right of 
Private Judgment,” 

“ The Scriptures have been already proved”...to be a true 
and authentic history; one of the principal facts of which his¬ 
tory is, the outpouring of the gift of the Holy Spirit upon the 
disciples of Christ. I take, therefore, as an example, the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and reason as follows:—I learn, 
from the history, that Christ’s disciples were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost; among this number was St. Matthew; there¬ 
fore St. Matthew was inspired; and, consequently, that which 
he wrote, under this influence of inspiration, is to be regarded 
as the Word of God. Whereas, on the other hand, if St. 
Matthew was not inspired, the history relates that which is 
not true, and the credibility of the whole sacred history is at 
once destroyed: and, with it, both the Church, and also 
Christianity itself, must fall to the ground ,”f 

Now to convey, at the outset, a distinct idea of the re&Bon 
why this argument does not convince me, let me say, that I 
believe St. Matthew to have been inspired; but I do not be¬ 
lieve'him to have been infallible. 1 am sure that he nowhere 

* Act* ii. 1—4. f Pp. 238, 237, 
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puts forth any such claim : and if he does not affirm it him¬ 
self, 1 know not who can affirm it for him. Indeed, to the 
advocates of this doctrine it must seem strange, that even St. 
John the Divine, instead of bearing down all doubt by this 
overwhelming claim, should so modestly and carefully con¬ 
ciliate the belief of his readers, by appealing to his own human 
opportunities of information: “ and he that saw it hare re¬ 
cord, and his record is true :”* u this is the disciple that tes- 
tifieth of these things, and wrote these things :”t and that 
St. Luke should content himself with saying, at the com¬ 
mencement of his Gospel, that its materials were furnished 
by those who “ froga the beginning were eye-witnesses.’’ ^ 

Everything in this argument clearly depends on the meaning 
which we are to attach to the phrases “ Holy Ghost ,”— u In¬ 
spiration ,”— t( Spirit of God,”—and other forms of expres¬ 
sion employed to denote this peculiar influence. What, ac¬ 
cording to the Scriptures, were the appropriate functions of 
this Divine Agent ? and are we to include among them an 
exemption of those, on whom its power fell, from all possi¬ 
bilities of error, in narration, in reasoning, in expectation, in 
speculative and practical doctrine ? In short, do the sacred 
writers represent this Holy Spirit as conferring intellectual 
infallibility ? 

Now the original account of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
certainly implies nothing of the kind. § The gift of tongues, 
which St. Paul, though possessed of it in the highest degree,|| 
places in the lowest rank of spiritual gifts,and which he 
expressly discriminates from “ the word of wisdom,” and 
“ the word of knowledge,”** is the only preternatural effect 
there ascribed to this new influence. Other passages de¬ 
scriptive of this agency equally fall short of this claim of 
infallibility. We read, for example,t+ that by the direction of 

* John xix. 35. f xxi. 24. J Luke i. 2. 

§ Acts ii. 1—4. || 1 Cor. xiv. 18. ^ 1 Cor. xiv. passim : 

*• 1 Cor. xii. 8, 10, ft Acts vi. 1—4. especially 4,5,13,19,23. 
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the Apostles, seven persons were* to be selected from the 
general body of believers, who were to be men “ full of the 
Holy Ghost, and wisdom * 3 —the two attributes being distin¬ 
guished. It must be supposed, too, that the qualifications 
demanded of these officers had some proportionate reference 
to the duties assigned. These duties were simply the manage¬ 
ment of the society’s financial accounts, and the distribution 
of its eleemosynary funds. When it is said that John the Bap¬ 
tist should “ be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his 
mother’s womb,”* are we to understand, that from earliest 
infancy he was infallible ?—he who, in the'very midst of his 
ministry, sent to Jesus for informati|p on this question, 
<f Art thou he that should come, ordo we look for another ?”+ 
—a question, be it observed, which implies doubt on the great 
subject-matter of the Baptist’s whole mission. Perhaps, 
however, it will be admitted that there are inferior degrees of 
this inspiration; so that passages like this may be found, in 
which the phrases denoting it are used in a lower sense. 
But, it will be said, in its highest intensity it cannot be so 
restricted, and is even distinctly affirmed to involve infalli¬ 
bility. The operations of the spirit of God are distributed 
by theologians into two classes,—the extraordinary, ex¬ 
perienced by the apostles, and exempting them from lia¬ 
bility to error,—the ordinary, which are assured to all true 
disciples, and whose office implies no further illumination of 
the understanding, than is needful f<*r the sanctification of 
the heart. Now if this statement and division be really true 
and scriptural, we shall doubtless find Christ and his Apos¬ 
tles separating their promises of divine influence into two 
corresponding sets j keeping things so different, clear of all 
confusion; and fully as exact in this u discerning of spirits,” 
as their modem disciples. But so far is this from being the 
case, that between the greater spirit of the twelve apostles, 
and the less spirit of the general church, no distinction 

* Luke. i. 15. f Matt xiL 3. 
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whatever is drawn; nor* any between the intellectual infal¬ 
libility which was to await the apostles, and the spiritual 
sanctification promised to the faithful multitude of all ages. 
Nay, it so happens, that the most unlimited expressions 
relating to the subject occur in such connexions, that they 
cannot be confined to the apostles, but obviously apply to all 
private Christians. For instance, shall we say that our 
Lord’s promise of the “ Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost,” 
explained by the remarkable synonym which he appended, 
“ the spirit of truth,” which should “ teach them all things 
and “ lead them into all truth ” —implies universal illumi¬ 
nation of the und^tanding ? Close at hand is a clause for¬ 
bidding the interpretation, by spreading the promise over 
all ages of the church; “ I will pray the Father, and he will 
give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for 
ever, even the spirit of truth * and the expression is ac¬ 
cordingly quoted by Dr. Wardlaw, as descriptive of the com¬ 
mon operations of the spirit.f Again, St. John in his first 
General Epistle (addressed of course to the whole church) 
says, “ Ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 
all things.” J Take then the strongest and most unqualified 
expressions on this subject, and if they prove the infalli¬ 
bility of the apostles, they prove the same of all private Chris¬ 
tians. Or, take those which show sanctification to be the 
characteristic office of the Holy Spirit with respect to the 
general church, and you show that this also was its agency 
on the Apostles. 

One or two texts are occasionally adduced in defence of this 
doctrine ; their paucity and inapplicability show how slight is 
the scripture foundation, on which it rests. By far the most re¬ 
markable of these is found in 2 Tim. iii. 16. w All scripture is 

» 

given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 


• John xiv. 1ft, 17, 26. 

f Discourses on the principal Points of the Socinian Controversy, p. 341, Disc. xi. 
J 1 John ii. 20. 
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reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” Now 
observe, 

1, That the verb is, which constitutes the whole affirma¬ 
tion here, has nothing corresponding to it in the Greek, and is 
put in by the English translators. Of course the sentence re¬ 
quires a verb somewhere , but the place of its insertion depends 
on the discretion of the translator. Baxter, Grotius, and other 
critics, accordingly render the passage thus; “ All scripture, 
given by inspiration of God, is also profitable,” &c. The 
Apostle has already been reminding Timothy of the impor¬ 
tance of those scriptures with which he had been acquainted 
from his youth, to his personal faith: agpl he now adds, that 
they are also useful for his public, teaching. He therefore 
simply says that whatever scriptures are given by inspiration 
of God, are thus profitable. 

2. Since Paul first speaks generally of those scriptures 
with which Timothy had been familiar from his youth, and 
then proceeds to select from these a certain class, as given by 
inspiration of God, his description extends to no portion of 
the New Testament, and only to some writings of the Old. 
The purpose for which he recommends them, indicates what 
books were in his thoughts. As they were to aid Timothy 
in his public duty of convincing his countrymen that Jesus 
was the Messiah, he refers to those books which had sustained 
the expectation of a Messiah,—the Jewish Prophets. “ The 
whole extent of his doctrine, I conceive to have been ex¬ 
pressed by the Apostle Peter thus : e prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of men; but holy men of God spake, moved 
by the Holy Spirit*•—that those also who recorded these 
speeches, wrote by the Holy Spirit; that, in addition to the 
superhuman message, there was a superhuman report of it, 
is a notion of which no trace can be found in the apostolic 
writings. The whole amount, therefore, of the Apostle’s 
doctrine is this ; that the prophets had a preternatural know- 


* 2 Pet. i. 21. 
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ledge of future events; and that their communications were 
recorded in the prophetic books. By the admission of these 
points, the theory of inspired composition obviously gains 
nothing.” * 

No appeal can be more unfortunate for the advocate of 
plenary inspiration, than to the writings of the great apostle 
of the Gentiles. Not a trace can be found in them of the 
cold, oracular dignity,—the bold, authoritative enunciation, 
—the transcendental exposition, equally above argument and 
passion, in which conscious and confessed infallibility would 
deliver its decisions. All the natural faculties of the man 
are shed forth, witfe most vehement precipitation, on every 
page. He pleads with his disciples, as if kneeling at their 
feet. He withstands Peter to the face,—though no less in¬ 
spired than himself,—because he was to be blamed for un¬ 
sound sentiments and inconsistent conduct. He hurries so 
eagerly, and sinks so deep into an illustration, that scarcely 
can he make a timely retreat. He too quickly seizes an ana¬ 
logy to apply it with exactitude and precision. And above 
all, he is incessantly engaged in reasoning : and by that very 
act, he selects as his own the common human level of ad¬ 
dress,—generously submits his statements to the verdict of 
our judgment, and leaves that judgment free to accept or to 
reject them. Nor is it on mere subordinate points that he 
contents himself with this method, which, by challenging 
search, abandons infallibility. The great controversies of 
the infant church, which involved the whole future character 
of Christianity, which decided how far it should conciliate 
Polytheism, and how much preserve of Judaism, the apostle 

* Unwilling to repeat what I have already said, In a former publication, I have 
contented myself with a brief and slight notice of this celebrated text. It is dis¬ 
cussed in n less cursory manner in the notes to the first Lecture in the “ Rationale 
of Religious Inquiry." I would only add, that Schleusner considers the word 
Stimvnwrros as belonging, not to the predicate, but 'to the subject, of the sentence. 
See his Lexicon in Nov. Test. In verb. u In N. T, semol legitur 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
wfura ypatpif Btii rviocTor, omnis scrlpturu divinitus inspirata, scu, qua; est originis 
divine.” 
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of the Gentiles boldly confides to reasoning: and his wri¬ 
tings are composed chiefly of arguments, protective of the 
Gospel from compromise with Idolatry on the one hand, and 
slavery to the Law on the other. 

Nor is this denied by any instructed divine of any church. 
In insisting “ upon the duty of professed Christians to ab¬ 
stain from all compliance with the idolatrous practices of the 
heathens around them,” says Dr. Tattershall, “ St. Paul, 
even though an inspired Apostle, does not proceed upon the 
mere dictum of authority, but appeals to the reason of those 
to whom he writes; and calls upon them to reflect upon the 
inconsistency of such conduct, with the nature of their 
Christian profession. In fact, he 'produces arguments , and 
desires them to weigh the reasons which he assigns, and see 
whether they do not fully sustain the conclusion which he 
draws from them. ‘ I speak/ says he, * as to wise men, 
judge ye what I say.* ” * 

If then the Apostle wrote his letters uncfcfer inspiration, 
have we not here direct authority to sit in judgment on the 
productions of inspiration, or the contents of the word qf God; 
not merely to learn what is said, but to consider its inherent 
reasonableness and truth ? No one, indeed, can state more 
forcibly than Dr. Tattershall himself the principle, of which 
this conclusion is only a particular case. “ When I reason 
with an opponent," says he, u I do not invade his acknow¬ 
ledged right of private judgment, nor do I require of him to 
surrender that judgment to me.' I am, in fact, doing the pre¬ 
cise contrary of this. I am, by the very act of reasoning f both 
acknowledging his right of judgment, and making an appeal 
to it.”+ 

To acknowledge the right of judgment, is to forego the 
claim of infallibility, and to concede the privilege of dissent; 

* Sermon on the Nature and Extent of the Right of Private Judgment, 

p. asa 

+ P. 249. 
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and thus frankly does St. Paul deal with me. Vainly do his 
modem expounders attempt to make him the instrument of 
their own assumptions. To appeal to my reason, and then, 
if I cannot see the force of the proof, to hold me up as a 
blasphemer and a rebel against the word of God, is an incon¬ 
sistency, of which only the degenerate followers of the great 
Apostle could be guilty. His writings disown, in every page, 
the injurious claims which would confer on them an artificial 
authority, to the ruin of their true power and beauty. In 
order to show the absolute divine truth of all that may be 
written by an inspired man, it is not enough to establish the 
presence of inspiration, you must prove also the absence of 
every thing else. And this can never be done with any 
writings made up, like the Apostle’s, of a scarce-broken tissue 
of argument and illustration. It is clear that he was not for¬ 
bidden to reason and expound, to speculate and refute, to 
seek access, by every method of persuasion, to the minds he 
was sent to evangelize; to appeal, at one time to his inter¬ 
pretation of prophecy, at another to the visible glories of 
creation, and again to the analogies of history. Where could 
have been his zeal, his freshness, his versatility of address, his 
self-abandonment, his various success, if his natural faculties 
had not been left to unembarassed action ? And the moment 
you allow free action to his intelligence and conscience, you 
inevitably admit the possibilities of error, which are inse¬ 
parable from the operations of the human mind. To grant 
that Paul reasons, and be startled at the idea that he may rea¬ 
son incorrectly,—to admit that he speculates, and yet be 
shocked at the surmise that he may speculate falsely,—to 
praise his skill in illustration, yet shrink in horror when 
something less apposite is pointed out, is an obvious incon¬ 
sistency. The human understanding cannot perform its 
functions without taking its share of the chances of error $ nor 
can a critic of its productions, have any perception of their 
truth and excellence, without conceding the possibility of fal- 
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busies and faults. We must give up our admiration of the 
Apostles as men, if we are to listen to them always as oracles 
of God. 

But 1 must proceed to my last argument, which is a plain 
one, founded upon facts, open to every one who can read his 
Bible. I state it in the words of Mr. Thirlwall: “ the dis¬ 
crepancies found in the Gospels, compel us to admit that the 
superintending control of the Spirit was not exerted to ex¬ 
empt the sacred writings altogether from errors and inad¬ 
vertencies nay, he speaks of e the more rigid theory of in¬ 
spiration* having beenso long ‘ abandoned by the learned on 
account of the insuperable difficulties these opposed to it,’ 
that it would now be a waste of time to attack it.**f 

I heard it affirmed on Wednesday evening, that, in the 
sacred writings, no case can possibly occur of self-contra¬ 
diction or erroneous statement; that the very idea of inspi¬ 
ration, is utterly opposed to all supposition of the presence of 
error; that the occurrence of such a blemish would prove, 
that the writer was not so under the immediate teaching and 
superintendence of Almighty God as to be preserved from 
error; or, in other words, that he was not inspired; that the 
erroneous passage must indeed be rejected, but, with it, the 
whole work in which it is found, aB destitute of divine autho¬ 
rity. I have brought Mr. Thirlwall to confront the question 
of fact; let me quote Dr. Paley in relation to this statement 
of principle. “ I know not, 5 * lie says, a more rash or un- 
philosophical conduct of the understanding, than to reject 
the substance of a story, by reason of some diversities in the 
circumstances with which it is related. The usual character 
of kwnm testimony (Dr. Paley is discussing the discrepancies 
between the several Gospels) is, substantial truth under cir¬ 
cumstantial variety.” “ On the contrary, a dose and minute 

* Schleiemacher’s Critical Essay on the Gospel of St. Luke. Introduction fey 
the Translator, p. av. * 

f Pp. it. and xi. 
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agreement induces the suspicion of confederacy and fraud.”* 
If both these statements be true, the phenomena of inspi¬ 
ration would be identical with those of confederacy and fraud. 
I estimate the Scriptures far too highly to hesitate, for a 
moment, about pointing out to your notice certain small va¬ 
riations and inconsistencies, utterly destructive of the doc¬ 
trine of plenary inspiration; but absolutely confirmatory, in 
some instances, of the veracity of the historians, and, in all, 
compatible with it. Our faith scorns the insinuation, that 
these sacred writings require "any forbearance from the 
boasted understanding of man,” 

1. The different Evangelists are at variance^with each 
> other, with respect to the calling of the first Apostles. They 
differ with respect to the time, the place, the order; e. g.: 

First, as to time; Matthew}* represents the imprisonment 
of John the Baptist as the occasion of our Lord’s beginning 
to preach, and as preceding the call of any Apostles. 

JohnJ represents Andrew and Simon, Philip and Natha¬ 
nael, Els called,—the miracle at Cana as wrought, a Passover 
as attended at Jerusalem,—a residence of Jcsusjand his dis¬ 
ciples in the rural district of Judeea, as going on; and then 
adds, “ for John was not yet cast into prison.” 

Next, as to place; according to Matthew and Mark,§ 
Andrew and Peter are called by the Lake of Galilee; accord¬ 
ing to John, in Judarn. 

And as to order; Matthew and Mark represent the two 
pairs of brothers, as successively called: first, Andrew and 
Peter; then, after a short interval, James and John; 

Luke,|1 making no mention of Andrew, represents the others 
as simultaneously called. 

John represents Andrew as called with himself; and Peter, 
as subsequently called, through the instrumentality of his 
brother Andrew. Of James, (though affirmed by the other 

* Evidences of Christianity, Part III. eh. L 

f Matt. iv. 12—22. t John i. 35—51. § Mark i. 16—20. || Luke v. 10, 11. 
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Evangelists to have been his own companion in the call,) he 
is silent. 

Hie three first writers not being present, it is nothing 
wonderful that they are less accurate than the fourth, who 


according to Matthew,* 


was. 

2 . The three denials of Peter, as recorded by the first, 
third, and fourth Evangelists, will be found inconsistent in 
their minute circumstances. The denials are uttered, 

1 . to a maid. * 

2 . to another maid. 

3. to those who stood by. 

1 . to a maid. 

according to Luke,t \ 2 . to a man. 

to another man. 

1 . to the maid who admitted him. 
according to John,J 2 . to the officers of the palace. 

3. to a man (a relation of Mai- 
chus). 


{: 

{: 


3. Matthew§ and Luke|| state, that one Simon bore our 
Lord’s cross to Calvary; Jobn,f that Jesus bore it him¬ 
self. 

4. The inscription annexed by Pilate to the cross is given 
differently by every one of the Evangelists. 

Matthew :** “ This is Jesus, the king of the Jews.” 
Mark iff “ The king of the Jews.’* 

Luke % “ This is the king of the Jews.” 

John:§§ u Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews” 


5. Matthewjjand Markin state that our Lord on the cross 
was reviled by both the malefactors; but Luke*** affirms that 


* Matt. xxvi. 69 —end. 
i MviL 32. 

** xxviL 87. 

IS xix. 19. 

•** xxiii. 39—43. 


f Luke xxii. 56—62. 
|| xxiii. 26. 
ft xx. 26. 

II || xxvii. 41. 


X John xviii. 15—25. 
5 xlx. 17. 
xxiii 38. 

ff XV. $2. 
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when one of them was guilty of this shocking mockery, he 
1 was rebuked by the other; and that the latter received the 
»well-known assurance, “ this day shalt thou be with me in 
i Paradise/' 

6. The last discrepancy which I shall mention, has refe¬ 
rence to the final Passover, and its relation to the day of 
crucifixion. But in order to understand the case, and indeed 
to read with intelligence the whole series of events connected 
with the crucifixion and resurrection, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the following facts:— 

(a.) That the Jewish day commenced in the evening, and 
was reckoned from sunset to sunset. 

(b.) That the Jewish Sabbath was the seventh day of the 
week, and extended from six o’clock on Friday evening, to 
the same time on Saturday. 

(c.) That at the Passover, the paschal lamb was slain at 
the end of one Jewish day, and eaten immediately, i. e., at 
the commencement of the next, or about six or seven in the 
evening. The three hours before sunset, during which it was 
prepared, were called the preparation of the Passover , and be¬ 
longed to the fourteenth of the month ; while the hours after 
sunset, during which it was eaten, belonged to the fifteenth. 
The phrase, preparation of the Sabbath, was used in like 
manner, to denote the three hours before sunset every Fri¬ 
day. 

(d.) The Passover being fixed to the fifteenth of the month, 
and that a lunar month, necessarily moved over all the days 
of the week; and might fall, of course, into coincidence 
with the weekly Sabbath. 

(e.) The feast of unleavened bread was a festival of seven 
days' duration, the first day of which coincided with that on 
which the Passover was eaten, following of course that on 
which it was killed. 

These things being premised^ we are prepared to notice the 
points in which the Evangelists agree, and those in which 
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they disagree, in their accounts of the crucifixion, and its 
connected events. They all agreein assigning the same dis¬ 
tinguishing incidents of our Lord’s personal history to the 
four great days of the week, most interesting to Christians, 
viz., to the Thursday the last supper; to the Friday, the cru¬ 
cifixion ; to the Saturday, the sleep in the sepulchre; to the 
Sunday, the resurrection. But about the position of the Jew¬ 
ish Passover upon these days, they singularly differ; St. 
John fixing it on the^Friday evening, and making it there¬ 
fore coincide with the weekly Sabbath; the other three, fix¬ 
ing it on the Thursday evening, and so following it up by the 
Sabbath. The variance is the more interesting from its influ¬ 
ence on our views of the last supper; which, according to 
the three first Evangelists was the Passover, according to the 
fourth, was not the Passover . The institution of the commu¬ 
nion, as a Christian transformation of * the Jewish Festival, 
rests entirely on the former of these narratives; St. John is 
altogether silent respecting it. Yet it was he who leaned on 
Jesus’ bosom, and stood beneath his cross. 


Now what is the just inference from such discrepancies ? \ 
Is it that the writers were incompetent reporters of the main ' 
facts ? Not so; for there are few biographers, however well- 
informed, whose testimony, produced in circumstances at all 
parallel, would not yield, on the application of as severe a 
test, inconsistencies more considerable. Is it that they are 


not veracious ? Not so$ for not a trace of self-interest is 


discernible in these cases. Is it that they were not inspired? 
Not so; for the transition they underwent from peasants to 
apostles, from dragging the lake to regenerating the world, is 
the sublimest case of inspiration (except one) with which Ood 
has refreshed the nations. But it is this; that they were not 
intellectually infallible. 

I have now endeavoured to give some idea of two different 
ways of regarding the Christian records. 

1. They possess an internal and self-evidence , in their own 
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moral beauty and consistency, and the unimaginable per¬ 
fection of the great Son of God, whom they bring to life be¬ 
fore us. With this evidence, which is open to every pore 
mind and true heart,—which speaks to the conscience like a 
voice of God without, conversing with the spirit of God 
within, all those may be content, who think that, to accept 
Christ as the image of Deity , and the authoritative model of 
Duty , is to be a Christian. 

II. Those, however, who think that, in order to be Chris¬ 
tians, we must hold one only doctrinal creed, containing many 
tilings hard to understand, and harder to believe, are aware 
that nothing short of a divine infallibility can prevail with us 
to receive a system so repugnant to our nature. And as tliis 
is incapable of self-proof, they appeal chiefly to the external 
evidence and foreign attestation which belong to the Christian 
records; beginning with the historical metliod, they endeavour 
to show, 

(1.) That we have the original words of the Gospel wit¬ 
nesses {authenticity ): 

(2.) That, tliis being the case, we have tlie very Words of 
God {plenary inspiration). 

Now let me detain you by one reflection on these two 
methods. Suppose each, in turn, to prove insufficient, as 
a basis of Christianity, the other remaining firm; and con¬ 
sider what consequences will result. 

If the internal or self-evidence be inadequate, (which our 
objectors must suppose, for it cannot, they admit, prove their 
creeds,) then every one must seek a foundation for his faith 
in the other. He must satisfy himself, in limine , of the per¬ 
sonal authorship of the books in the Canon; a purely lite¬ 
rary inquiry, and one of extraordinary labour, even to those 
who enjoy every advantage for its prosecution. In order to 
be saved, doctrines must be embraced, requiring for their 
proof an inspiration, which does not exist in the New Tes¬ 
tament writings^ except on the supposition of their apostolic 
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origin. The ascertainment, then, of this point, is the neces¬ 
sary prelude to all saving faith ; this duty lies on the outer¬ 
most threshold of. our acceptance with the Giver of salvation. 
So that God hangs the eternal welfare of every man cm an 
investigation so critical and elaborate, that a whole life .of re¬ 
search is not too much to understand it, and the most fami¬ 
liar with its details are, by no means, the most uniformly 
confident of its results; an investigation which assigns a 
certain date to each booh, as the lowest limit of security; 
and says, if you dare to fix this letter or that Gospel upon a 
time later by half a century, you are lost for ever! 

But may not the youngand the ignorant trust in the guid¬ 
ance of a teacher ? In his sermon, on private judgment. Dr. 
Tattershall treats of this question, and lays down the following 
rule :—“ In the case of adults, such reliance is justifiable so far , 
and no farther, than it is unavoidable. Bo- far as God has not 
given the abihty, or the opportunity of investigation, so far 
he will not require it; but in whatever degree any person has 
the power and opportunity of examining the will of God for 
himself,—in that degree,—whether he exercise his privilege 
or not,—God will hold him responsible. As to the liability to 
fall into error;-—beyond all -doubt/ such liability exists, whe¬ 
ther we submit to the guidance of any teacher, or exercise 
our own private judgment."* How, let me ask, can we avoid 
drawing the following inferences ? 

(1.) That the greater part Of mankind must be held to be 
in a condition rendering thi# reliance on a teacher “una¬ 
voidable” 

(2.) For this reliance, then, such portion of mankind must 
be held justified in the sight cf God. 

(3.) But such dependence makes them liable to err; and 
must, in fact, have led countless multitudes into error. 

(4.) If these errors are fatal to salvation, then God inflicts 
eternal torments for the inevitable results if a justifiable act. 

* F|>. 243, *44. 
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(5.) If these errors are not fatal to salvation, then there if 
talvation out of the faith * 

The result, then, of this external system is, that you may 
be saved on either of two conditions; that you belong to the 
orthodox literary sect, and hold the antiquarian opinions of 
the priests; or, that you belong to the ignorant, and can find 
out the right parties to whom to say, “ I will believe, as you 
believe." 

Reverse the supposition. Conceive that in the process, 
becoming ever more searching, of historical inquiry, the 
other and external method should be found to be inadequate 
to the maintenance of its superstructure; what would be the 
fate of Christianity, trusted solely to its self-evidence ? I will 
imagine even the worst: and suppose that the first three 
Gospels are shown to be not personally authentic, not the 
independent productions of three apostolic men; but a 
compilation of very composite structure, consisting of (we 
will say) some thirty fragments, obviously from different 
hands, and all of anonymous origin. In such case, the in¬ 
dividual testimony of eye-witnesses being gone, the whole 
edifice of external proof which supports a dogmatic Chris- 

4 

tianity, must fall. But the self-evidence of a moral and 
spiritual Christianity, of a Christianity that clings to the 
person and spirit of Christy is not only unharmed, but even 
incalculably increased. For how often, and how truly, has it 
been argued, that the mere inspection of the four Gospels is 
enough to prove the reality of Christ; that the invention, and 
consistent maintenance, of a (diameter so unapproachable, so 
destitute of all archetype beneath the skies, so transcending 
the fictions of the noblest genius, and so unlike them, are 
things utterly incredible, were they supposed even of one 
writer: and that, for this same divine image to gleam forth 
with coincident perfection from four, belongs to the highest 
order of impossibilities. What then should we say, if these 
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four were resolved into thirty ? The coalescence of so many 
fragmentary records* could no more make a Christ* than the 
upsetting of an artist’s colours could paint a Rafiaelle. What¬ 
ever then becomes of Church Christianity* that which lives in 
Christ* and has the power of love in man* is everlasting as the 
soul. 

We are warned that “ the Bible is not a shifting, mutable* 
uncertain thing.” We echo the warning, with this addition* 
that Christianity is a progressive thing; not a doctrine dead, 
and embalmed in creeds, but a spirit living and impersonated 
in Christ. Two things are necessary to a revelation: its re¬ 
cord, which is permanent; its readers* tfho perpetually change. 
From the collision of the lesson and the mind on which it 
drops* starts up the living religion that saves the soul within* 
and acts on the theatre of the world without. Each eye sees 
what it can* and what it needs; each age developes a new and 
nobler idea from the immortal page# We are like children* 
who, in reading a book above their years, pass innocently and 
unconsciously over that which is not suited to their state. In 
this divine tale of Christ* every class and every period seizes* 
in succession* the views and emotions which most meet its 
wants. It is with Scripture as with nature. The everlasting 
heavens spread above the gaze of Herschel* as they did over 
that of Abraham; yet the latter saw but a spangled dome* 
the former a forest of innumerable ^orlds. To the mind of 
this profound observer, there was as much a new creation , as 
if those heavens had been* for the time* called up and spread 
before his sight. And thus is it with the Word of God. As 
its power and beauty develope themselves continually* it is 
as if Heaven were writing it now* and leaf after leaf dropped 
directly from the skies. Nor is there any heresy like that* 
which denies this progressive unfolding of divine wisdom* 
shuts Up the spirit of heaven in the verbal metaphysics and 
scholastic creeds of a half-barbarous peripd,—treats the 
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inspiration of God as a dry piece of antiquity, and cannot 
see that it communes afresh with the soul of every age; 
and sheds, from the living Fount of truth, a guidance ever 
new. 



NOTES. 


A. 

On the Improved Version. 

Great allowance mast perhaps be made- for the clergymen who per¬ 
sist, after repeated expostulation, in their assumption that the 
Improved Version is an authoritative exposition of Unitarian theology. 
The convenience of limiting their studies, for the most part, to a 
single work, and the inconvenience of dispensing with the previous 
labours of Dr. Nares, and Archbishop Magee, whose hostile criticisms 
furnish the orthodox divine with invaluable prolegomena to the book, 
ought to diminish our surprise at the tenacious adherence to this 
ground of attack. The ^vantage too of giving fresh currency to the 
popular notion, that some dreadful production exists, containing un¬ 
mentionable impieties, and constituting the “ Unitarian Bible,'* is 
undeniable. It is evident that the utility of fostering this impres¬ 
sion is by no means overlooked: for after strong assertion and contemp¬ 
tuous comment have given, to a very few passages of the Improved 
Version the appearance, to an nnleamed audience, of falsification of 
the word of God, I have heard it said, th&t these cases are but a 
small sample of a system , which might be illustrated to an indefinite 
extent from every page. As there are not, on an average, more than 
two variations in a page from Archbishop Newcome, the charge 
must, in an incalculable majority of instances, fall on him. 

I am at a loss, however, to perceive even any controversial advan¬ 
tage to be gained by the rash statement of Mr. Byrth ; that every 
Unitarian minister is as much bound to uphold the criticism and in¬ 
terpretation of the Improved Version, as the Established Clergy to 
maintain the thirty-nine articles. A clergyman, it is known, signs 
the articles, and solemnly contracts to preach in ‘conformity with 
them; a minister among Unitarians may never see the Improved 
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Version, or hear its name. During a five years' course of study 
at the college where I received my education for the ministry, I do 
not remember any mention of it in the theological classes, and only 
two in the Greek classes; both of which were condemnatory; one, 
of the introduction of the English indefinite article to indicate, in 
certain cases, the absence of the definite article in the original; the 
other, of the rendering of the preposition 8<n, with the genitive, 
by the word “ for.” The fact that most ministers of our persuasion, 
subscribe to the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, which 
has succeeded to the property in the improved version, and^continues 
to circulate it, no more makes them responsible for its criticisms, 
than a contribution to the Bible Society makes a clergyman account¬ 
able for the forgery of the “ heavenly witnesses.” The one aids in 
distributing a possibly defective, the other a certainly interpolated, 
copy of the Christian records. Let us apply another test to this 
imprudent parallel between the established clergy, and the Unitarian 
ministers. In the United States of America, no one, I presume, 
could take holy orders in the Episcopal church, without pledging his 
assent to the thirty-nine articles ; and should he cease to approye of 
them, his ordination vow would require him to resign his preferment. 
But in that country are hundreds of Unitarian ministers, who know 
nothing of the Improved Version; and would be as much astonished 
to be told that they were bound by it, as would Dr. Tattershall to 
hear that he must answer for the Oxford Tracts. 

But the mere fact, that within a year after the publication of this 
work, a Unitarian divine, a subscriber to the Unitarian society, in a 
Unitarian periodical, submitted it to a criticism far more searching 
and elaborate than that which an acumen, sharpened by theological 
hostility, is now able to produce, is sufficient to Bet in its true light 
the statement which I have quoted. I beg to call the attention of 
our Reverend opponents to the following enumeration of the points, 
to which the censures of the Reviewer (Dr, Carpenter) are directed. 

(1.) The selection of Newcome’s Revision, instead of the author¬ 
ized version, as a basis. 

(2.) The departure, and without any intelligible rule, from Griea- 
bach’s text, which, in the introduction, had been mentioned in a way* 
to excite the expectation of its invariable adoption. Of these de¬ 
partures, a complete table is given. 

(3.) The neglect of proper acknowledgement, and defence of these 
departures. 

(4.) The professed employment of brackets for one purpose, (to indi- 
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cate words which, according to Griesbach, were probably, though not 
certainly, to be expunged,) and the actual use of them for another; 
as, for example, in the introduction of St. Matthew's Gospel, which 
is thus enclosed. 

(5.) The use of italics (intended to indicate doubtful authority) 
without adequate evidence of doubtful authority, and in violation of 
the apparent intention to repudiate critical conjecture. And in par¬ 
ticular, the use of this type in, the introduction to St. Luke’s gospel; 
which “ the evidence is far too little to justify; ” and in the introduc¬ 
tion to St. Matthew’s gospel. Both these examples are considered 
by the reviewer as instances of conjectural criticism. 

(6.) The unwarrantable license allowed in general to conjectural 
emendation of tbe text; of which, particular cases are adduced; as 
the transposition of verses, John i. 15, 18 ; and, in a lower sense of 
the word conjecture, the omission of- rfjs rltrrw, Rom. iii. 25 ; and 
the ttm in 2 Tim. iii. 16. 

(7.) The departures from the received text without notice. Of 
these departures, a complete table is given. 

(8.) The departures from NewcOme's Revision, without sufficient 
notice; of these, a list was given, and a synoptical table has since 
been published in the appendix to Dr. Carpenter's reply to, tbe 
'* unanswered ” Archbishop Magee. 

(9.) The use of the English indefinite article, in certain cases, 
where there is no Greek definite article. For example, the Centu¬ 
rion’s exclamation at the crucifixion. Matt, xxvii. 54; in his remarks 
on which, Mr. Byrth will perceive that he has been anticipated by 
the reviewer. 

(10.; The introduction of doctrinal notes, which the reviewer thinks 
ought to have been entirely excluded.* 

The culpable omission of the epithet, "Unitarian," from the des¬ 
cription of the “ Society for promoting Christian Knowledge," in the 
title page of tbe first edition, has since received tbe censure of the 
same friendly but just critic.f 

If then, all that is original and “ orthodox," in the recent assaults 
on the unproved verriop, be the sarcasm and extravagance *, and all 
that is *' candid" and “ scholar-like" was long ago anticipated by a 
Unitarian divine, (to whom Dr. Nares awards the praise of being/* the 
very learned and dispassionate reviewer,") with what propriety can 

♦ See Monthly Repository of Theology and General Literature, 1809, pp. 97, 
*eqq.i 159, nqq.i S74, 884, teqq. * 

f Reply to Magee, p. 809. 
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we be held responsible, as Unitarian ministers, for the peculiarities of 
the work, and called upon to defend it from strictures, produced at 
second-hand in Christ Church, and originally published among our¬ 
selves. If Dr. Carpenter had been minister in Liverpool, instead of 
Bristol, would he have been bound to come forward and answer 
hmself} 

1 by no means intend to charge the clergymen engaged in this 
controversy with plagiarism. Their great authority, Archbishop 
Magee, so completely withheld in his postscript, all notice of his obli¬ 
gations to the Unitarian Reviewer, that a reader may well be excused 
for not knowing that there was such a person. Nor do I at all doubt 
the competency of our respected opponents to originate whatever they 
have advanced, without the aid of any one’s previous researches. I 
simply affirm that they have been anticipated, in a quarter, and to an 
extent, which disprove their assertions respecting the acceptance and 
influence of the Improved Version among Unitarians. 

For the very same reason, however, that we are not bound to 
praise this work when faults are fairly attributed to it, neither are we 
bound to be silent, when merit is unjustly denied it. With the cor¬ 
rections introduced in the fourth and fifth Editions, it has the ex¬ 
clusive honour of accomplishing the following important ends ; 

(1.) It exhibits the text of the New Testament in the most perfect 
state, being conformed to Griesbach's second Edition. 

(2.) It enables the English reader to compare this critical with the 
Received text, all their variations being noticed. 

(3.) It places before its possessors Archbishop Newcome’s Revi¬ 
sion, which otherwise would have passed into unmerited oblivion. 
Wherever it departs from its basis, and advances any new translation, 
the Primate’s rendering is given also; so that the whole extent of 
the innovation is seen, and free choice afforded to the reader. 

When the advocates of the common version shall exert themselves to 
bring it into accordance with the true text, they will attack the Im¬ 
proved Version, from asafer position. Butso long as they leave with this 
heretical work, the sole praise, among British translations, of showing 
what the Evangelists and Apostles really wrote, and content themselves 
with circulating a version containing words and passages, without 
mark or warning, which they know to be spurious, and in more than 
one case, to be ancient theological allies of their creed, they are too 
much open to the charge of availing themselves of detected forgeries, 
to be entitled to read lectures to others, about reverence for the text. 
Dr. Tatteishall enforces well " the duty of preserving the Canon of 
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Scripture in its integrity," WUl he permit dm to remind him of the 
duty of preserving it in its simplicity : or is there, in the bare proposal 
of curtailment of the volume, a sinfulness which does not exist m the 

practical and persevering maintenance of known interpolation ? 

* 

B. 

On the Ebionites and their Gospel. 

The argument of Mr. Belsham against the authenticity of Matthew's 
account of the miraculous conception appears to me very unsound : 
but Dr. Tattershall's criticism upon it, I must think to be altogether 
unsuccessful; if at least, amid its intricate construction, I have really 
apprehended the points to which its force is applied. In rejecting 
this portion of Scripture, Mr. Belsham relies on the authority of the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites, or early Hebrew Christians: who are af¬ 
firmed by Epiphamus and Jerome, to have used copies of Matthew’s 
Gospel, without the introductory passages in question. 

As the value of this argument depends altogether on the ehai acter 
of the attesting pm ties and documents. Dr. Tattershall calls in ques¬ 
tion the respectability of them all; •and disparages, first, the ancient 
Nazarenes and Ebionites themselves; secondly, the testimony, in 
this matter, of Epiphanius and Jerome; thirdly, the Hebrew gospel 
or record, which they describe. The positions advanced under every 
one of these heads, appear to me to be erroneous. 

I. Nothing, it is said, can be more incorrect than to admit the 
claim of the Nazarenes and Ebionites to be regarded as the original, 
or main body of Hebrew Christians. They were a sect, at first 
united, then divided mto two; successors of the Judaizing Christians, 
and after Adrian’s destruction of Jerusalem (a. d. 132), separated 
from the general community of the Christian Church. 

I certainly had conceived that this ftgestio vexata of ecclesiastical 
history, might be considered as set at rest, since the controversy re¬ 
specting it, between Bishop Horsley and Dr. Priestley, and still more, 
since the production of many additional loca probantiu from the 
Fathers,* by Eichhorn, Olshausen, Bertholdt and others, who have 
engaged in the enquiry respecting the origin of the three first gos¬ 
pels. If, however, the subject is still open to discussion, the prin¬ 
ciple on which it must be conducted is evident. If, as Dr. Tatter¬ 
shall states, the Nazarenes and Ebionites did not embrace in extent, 
the main body, and in time, the original societies, of Jewish believers, 
it is incumbent on him to find some clear traces of other or earlier 

v 
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Hebrew Christians, denominated by Borne different term, or at all 
events excludedfrom these. Until such persons are discovered, in the 
primitive history of the church, the Nazarenes and Ebionites must re¬ 
main in undisturbed possession of their title as M The early Hebrew 
Christians," Meanwhile, in direct proof of their claim to be so re¬ 
garded, I submit the following considerations : 

(1.) Their name is applied, in a direct definition, to the whole 
of the Jewish Christians. Origen says, M Those from among the Jews 
who received Jesus as the Christ," were called Ebionites.* * * § 

(2.) The characteristic sentiments of this “ sect,” are ascribed to 
the early Hebrew Christians generally. These were, the persuasion of 
the continued obligation of the Mosaic law, on persons of Jewish 
birtli, and the belief that Christ was a creature, some considering 
him as simply human, others as preexistent.! Origen says, “ Those 
from among the Jews who have faith in Jesus, have not abandoned 
their ancient law; for they live in conformity with it, deriving even 
their name (according to the true interpretation of the word,) from 
the poverty of the law; for Ebion, among the Jews, means poor.” I 
Origen again says, “ And when you observe the belief respecting the 
Saviour, held by those from among the Jews who have faith in Jesus, 
some supposing that he was of Mary and Joseph, and others that lie 
was of Mary alone and the Holy Spirit, but still without the notion 
of his Deity, &c.” § 

(8.) The characteristic Gospel of this sect (under its frequent 
title “ Gospel according to the Hebrews") was used by the Hebrew 
Christians generally. Eusebius says ; *' In this number, some have 
placed the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is a favourite 


* Kol 'EfiivyaTot hvb T ovSaiup rb» ’Irjooiip uis Xpurrlv irapu- 

Se£ipepoi. — Contr. Cels., lib. ii. c. 1. Op. tom. i. pp. 3S5 C. 386 A. Ed. Delarue. 
Paris. 1733. 
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especially with the Hebrews who receive Christ.” * The gospel 
here given to “ the Hebrews who received Christ,” is given in the 
following to the “ Ebionites,” by the same author. " They (the Ebio- 
nites) made use only of that which is called ' the Gospel according 
to the Hebrewsthe rest they made small account of.” + 

If these passages be thought sufficient to identify the Ebionites 
and Nazarenes with the f ‘ main body of Hebrew Christians,” per¬ 
haps the following may be held to prove their early existence ; as it 
states that they presented the Apostle John with a motive for com¬ 
posing his Gospel: Epiphanius says, “ When therefore the blessed 
John comes and finds men speculating about the human nature of 
Christ,—the Ebionites going astray respecting the genealogy of 
Christ iu the flesh, deduced from Abraham, and by Luke from Adam ; 
and when he finds the Cerinthians and Merinthians affirming his 
natural birth as a mere man, the Nazarenes too, and many other 
heresies ; coming, as he did, fourth,or in the rear of the Evangelists, 
he began, if I may say so, to recall the wanderers, and those who 
speculated about the human nature of Christ, and to say to them, 
w hen from his station iu the rear, he beheld some declining into 
1 ugged paths, and quitting, as it were, the straight and true one, 

■ whither are you tending, whither are you going, you who are tread¬ 
ing a path rugged and obstructed, conducting, moreover, to a pre¬ 
cipice ? Return, it is not so , the God, Logos, who was begotten 
of the Father from the beginning, is not fiorn Mary only.' ” t 

* S' iv rourots nvis Hal rb naO' ‘Efipalovs tbayyeXtov Karf\t(av, $ pdXttrra 
'EQpalav ot rbv Xpterrbv irapa5e£dptvoi xa(pou<rt.—IheL Etch's,, lib in. r. 25, vol, i. 
pp *24<5, 247. Heimchen Lips. 1827. 

■f EbayyeXitp Si pivep rep naff ‘Ej8 palovs Xeyopivep XP'*>> X * V<,1 > tSh Xottrtiv erptKpbv 
t-rcoiovvTo Xtyov ,—Lib. hi . c. 27. vol. 1. p. 252. Both passages are in Jones, l’t. 1J. 
ch 25. 

J Aii> Ktil S hodyvi)s 6 fuue&ptos t teal tbpS>y robs dvOptiirovt i)trxo\r)p*yout 

•trepl ri)v ndrat Xpurrou irapouerlav, «cad r&v piv Efltaivaluty irAayr)d4vrt»iv 8«A ri t v 
tvaapxov Xpurrou ytyeahoylav, &nb AfSpahp tear ay opivrjv, teal Aouita kvvyapiin\v 
&XP‘ tou AS dp evpwv Si robs Kvpn>0tarobs teal MtiptvBtavobs *k rraparpt&ris abrbv 
Xtyovras float tfuXby &v$pa>vov, «ra) rout NafWpafovs Hal &KAas rtoXXds a Iptffttt, its 
Hard trio iXOtJ v, riraprrot ydp tiros tlayyfXlfcrat, Hpxerai dveutaXeterBat, Sit finely, 
robs vXay^Bivras Hal foxoAripevov t irtpl rt)v tedrw Xpurrou napoualav, teal Aiyetv 
airrots (Sts ttarirrtv fiaiywv, teal Apwy rtvas tls rpax*las 6Sobs KeteXucSras teal lupiyrat 
rifv tuBitay Kal iKifBtvijv, i>s finely) riot <p4pe&0«, iroi fiafitfe t t, ot ri)v rpaxttav iSbv 
tea 1 tncaySaXtSSri teal els x&rb a Qipoverav (laSlfavrtt ; kvandptfiare, Oh« ferny oBrws, 
obit ferny inb M apSas pivov 6 &ebs \Syos, 6 its i tarpbs &y»8*v yeytyerjpevos .— Epi- 
phnn. adu. Jlatescs, User 40 vel 69. § 23. Op. Pctav. Colon. 1682. vol. u. pp. 746, 
737 
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That the Nazarenes and Ebionitea were truly “ the earfy Hebrew 
Christiana/' must be considered as a fact established by such evidence 
as the foregoing, till some testimony to the contrary can be produced. 
That they were the successors of the Judaizing Christians reproved by 
St. Paul is an assertion destitute of support; for the opponents who 
troubled the Apostle of the Gentiles were distinguished by their perti¬ 
nacious attempts, as Hebrews, to force the Mosaic Lam on Gentile 
converts ; whereas, respecting the Nazarenes, Lardner observes, 
'* Divers learned moderns are now convinced of this, and readily allow, 
that the Jewish believers, who were called Nazarenes, did not impose 
the ordinances of the law upon others, though they observed them as 
the descendants of Israel and Abraham.” * 

The application by Epiphanius of the words *‘ sect ” and “ heretics ” 
to these believers, does not prove that he was speaking of a different 
class from the early Hebrew Christians ; but only that this same class 
began, in his time, to be spoken of in a different and more dispa¬ 
raging way. He is the first writer, so far as I can discover, who 
describes them in such reproachful language. On this point Dr. Wall 
observes : “ He styles them heretics, for no other reason that I can 
see, but that they, together with their Christian faith, continued the 
use Of circumcision and of the Jewish rites; which things St. Paul 
never blamed in a Jewish Christian, though, in the Gentile Christian, 
he did : and Epiphanius with the same propriety, as far as I can per¬ 
ceive, might have blamed St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, and those 
thousands of Jewish Christians with him, concerning whom James 
said to Paul, 1 Thou secst, brother, how many thousands of Jews there 
are which believe, and they are all zealous for the law.'”f 

And as to the Nazarenes and Ebionitea separating from the ge¬ 
neral community of the Christian church, after the second destruction 
of Jerusalem by Adrian, and thus bringing upon themselves the op¬ 
probrium of heresy, the fact, stated in this form, cannot be proved. 
From the first, the Hebrew Christians had formed a separate body 
from the Gentile Christians. But their proportion to the whole body 
of believers seems to have been for some time too considerable to 
admit of their being spoken of in contemptuous language. When the 
Gentile portion of the Church became altogether ascendant, and 
especially when it furnished all the ecclesiastical writers, (one of whose 
chief functions it has been, in every age, to call names,) the Jewish 

* Jewish Testimonies, I Works i Kippta’s ed. 4to. vol, iii. p. 484. 

f Acts xxi. 20. Wall’s Preface to Critical Notes on the N. T. p. 12, 
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brethren, destitute of all pretensions to philosophy, and free from 
that ambitious speculative spirit out of which orthodox theology 
arose, were naturally treated with less respect, and regarded as ex¬ 
ceptions to that general union which had consolidated itself inde¬ 
pendently of them, and at last completely left them out. It does not 
appear that any further change was wrought by Adrian's destruction 
of Jerusalem, than necessarily followed from his resolution to ex¬ 
clude, from the new colony which he founded there, all who practised 
Jewish rites. This imperial determination compelled the withdrawal 
of the Hebrew Christiana to the North of Palestine; and they were 
replaced by a new church, whose gentile origin and customs quali¬ 
fied its members (under the Emperor’s decree) for settlement on the 
ancient site. 

II. Dr. Tattershall disparages the testimony of the witnesses cited 
in this cause,—Epiphanius and Jerome; and not without good rea¬ 
son, if there should be sufficient proof, when the whole case is before 
us, of his two allegations, viz .; 

First, That Epiphanius contradicts himself; affirming now the 
completeness, and then the mutilation, of the Gospel in ques¬ 
tion. 

Secondly, That Epiphanius contradicts Jerome ; in asserting, what 
“ Jerome does mot admit'’ the identity of the Ebionite Gospel with 
that of St. Matthew. 

Premising that one and the same work is to be understood as de¬ 
scribed, by the several titles, “ Nazarene Gospel,” “ Ebionite Gos¬ 
pel,” “ Gospel according to the Hebrews,” “ Gospel according to the 
Twelve Apostles,” I would submit that the first of these allegations 
is more plausible than true, and that the second is wholly unte¬ 
nable. 

The contradictory statements of Epiphanius are the following: 

(a.) “They (*. e. the Nazarenes) have the Gospel of Matthew most 
entire in the Hebrew language among them ; for this, truly, is still 
preserved among them, as it was at first, in Hebrew characters. But 
I know not whether they have taken away the genealogy from Abra¬ 
ham to Christ.” * 

(b.) “ In that Gospel which they (*. e. the Ebionites) have called 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew, which is no/ entire and perfect , 

* Here*. 29, f 9, a* cited by Jones, Part II. ch. 25, and by Dr. Tattershall, 
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but corrupted and curtailed, and which they caJJ the Hebrew Gos¬ 
pel,” &e.* 

The verbal contradiction between these two passages, is no doubt 
manifest enough; and in a writer of more accuracy than Epiphanius, 
might have justified the proposal of Casaubon (approved by Jones) 
to effect a violent reconciliation, by the conjectural insertion of the 
negative adverb in the former sentence, which would then describe 
the document as not wholly perfect. But the looseness of this 
author's style appears to me sufficient to explain the opposition be¬ 
tween the statements ; which seem indeed, to look defiance at each 
other, when brought by force, face to face; but which at the intervals 
of separate composition, may be, by no means, irreconcileable. That 
in the first, Epiphunius designed the phrase " most entire,” to be 
understood with considerable latitude, is evident from the expression of 
suspicion which instantly follows, that the genealogy might probably 
be absent. And if the work in question contained a quantity of mat¬ 
ter additional to Matthew's Gospel, while it also omitted some of its 
integral parts; it seems not unnatural that the same writer, who with 
his thoughts running on its redundancies, had at one time called it a 
most full copy, should at another, when dwelling on its deficiencies, 
style it an incomplete edition of the first Evangelist. But it is more 
important to observe, that on the points for which the Editors of the 
Improved Version adduce the testimony of Epiphanius, viz., to iden¬ 
tify the Gospel of Matthew with that of the Nazarenes and Ebion- 
ites, and to attest the absence from this book of the story of the mi¬ 
raculous conception, there is here no contradiction whatever. In both 
passages he states the work to be Matthew’s, and in neither, according 
to Dr. Tattershall, does he say that the first two chapters were wanting. 
The harmony then, on these, the only points in dispute, is complete. 

(2.) *' Jerome,” it is said, “ docs not admit the work in question 
to be the Gospel of St. Matthew;” which puts him at issue with 
Epiphanius. Will Dr. Tattershall permit me to lay before him a 
passage of Jerome, which has been under his eye recently, for he has 
quoted a sentence from Jones which occurs on the adjacent page; it 
runs thus. " Matthew, also called Levi, who became from a publican 
an Apostle, was the first who composed a gospel of Christ; and for 
the sake of those who believed in Christ among the Jews, wrote it in 
the Hebrew language and letters; but it is uncertain who it was that 

* HacLcs. 'id, § f3, r* cited by Jonesf Part (I. ch. 2$, and by Dr. Tattershall, 
p. 89. 
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translated it into Greek. Moreover the Hebrew (copy) itself is to 
this time preserved in the library of Ceesarea, which Pamphilus, the 
martyr, with much diligence collected. The Nazarenes, who live in 
Berea, a city of Syria, and make use of this volume, granted me the 
favour of writing it out; in which (Gospel) there is this observable, 
that wherever the Evangelist either cites himself, or introduces our 
Saviour as citing, any passage out of the Old Testament, he does not 
follow the translation of the Seventy, but the Hebrew copies; of 
which there are these two instances, viz., that * * * § Out of Egypt I have 
called my eon and that, * He+ shall be called a Nazarene.”’ \ 

Here Jerome, 1 presume, admit the Nazarene Gospel to he 
that of Matthew; and the harmony on this point, between him and 
Epiphanius, is complete. 

Besides alleging the above contradiction, Dr. Tattershall notices 
a supposed variance (uot amounting to inconsistency) between these 
two Fathers on another point. From a statement of Jerome, he 
“ thinks it may be fairly inferred,” that he knew the first two chap¬ 
ters of Matthew’s Gospel to be wanting in the Nazarene record. But 
it is denied that Epiphanius gives any countenance to the notion of 
their absence. Now I conceive that if this statement be precisely 
reversed, we shall have the true atate of the case before us. Epi¬ 
phanius gives us testimony to the absence, Jerome to the presence, 
of these chapters in the Nazarene Gospel. 

First, as to Epiphanius : he makes the following statements bear¬ 
ing on this point: 

(1.) He says that “ the beginning of their (the Ebionites’) Gospel 
was this: ‘ It came to pass in the days of Ilerod, the King of Judrea, 
that John came baptizing with the baptism of repentance in the river 
Jordan.' ”§ Is it not evident from this, that the initial event of this 
narrative was the advent of the Baptist. t and that the previous 
account of the birth of Christ was absent ? So, at least, it has been 
hitherto supposed. 

(2.) He says in positive terms, " ’[hey have taken away the ge¬ 
nealogy from Matthew, and accordingly begin their Gospel, as I have 
above said, with these words; * It came to pass/ &c. j| It cannot 

• Matt H 15. f Matt. ii. 23. 

X CataU vir. blast, in Mattli. Giving Jones’s translation, I do not think it neces¬ 

sary to quote the original Latin. See Jones on the Canon, Part ii. ch. 25. 

§ H«r. 30, | 13, quoted by Jones' Part li. ch. 25. • 

II Ibid. 
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be imagined that this will bear any but the common interpretation, 
that the Gospel began with the substance of our third chapter. The 
introduction of the miraculous conception, after John’s mission, would 
be an incredible disturbance of arrangement.* 

(3.) He says, " That Cerinthus and Carpocrates, using this same 
Gospel of theirs, would prove from the beginning of that Gospel ac¬ 
cording to Matthew, viz. by its genealogy, that Christ proceeded 
from the seed of Joseph and Mary.” But to what purpose would 
this heretic have put this construction upon the genealogy, and argued 
from it the mere humanity of Christ's origin, if it was immediately 
followed by a section, flatly contradicting wlmt they had been labour¬ 
ing to prove ? It is impossible then to get rid of Epiphanius’s testi¬ 
mony to the absence of these chapters. 

Secondly, let us turn to Jerome. Dr. Tattershall conceives that 
because this author speaks of certain men without the spirit and grace 
of God, as having had some concern in the composition of this 
gospel, we may conclude that the introductory chapters were want¬ 
ing from the copy which he used. The inference is not very obvious ; 
and is at once destroyed by the feet, that Jerome’s quotations from 
the Nozarene Gospel, contain passages of Matthew’s introductory 
chapters. In a passage, e. g. t which I have adduced above, occur 
two instances; “ Out of Egypt I have called my son;” and, “ He 
shall be called aNazarene.” 

This discrepancy between these two Fathers would have furnished 
Dr. Tattershall with a more powerful argument against the Editor’s 
note, than any which he has adduced; and have enabled him to 
show that Jerome, being cited for one purpose, establishes precisely 
the reverse. 

III. Dr. Tattershall adduces in evidence against the worth of the 
Nazarenc Gospel, the absurd chronological mistake in its first sen¬ 
tence, which assigns the Baptist's appearance to the days of Herod, 
king of Judaea. 

On this I have only to observe, that it might have been well to 
state, that the blunder is commonly attributed to Epiphanius himself, 
rather than to the Gospel which he cites. Whatever that work may 
have been, it was produced near the spot where the Herods lived, in 
times when the remembrance of them was fresh, for the people over 
whom they reigned; so that a mistake of that magnitude, in its first 
verse, must be regarded os of improbable occurrence. On the other 

* See Eichhorn’s Einleitung in (las N. T. I., § 8 ; Leipzig, 1820. 
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hand. Epiphanius, it is admitted, had never seem this Gospel, and 
therefore cited it from hearsay; he wrote in the latter part of the 
fourth century, and is remarkable for inaccuracy of every kind, and 
especially with regard to time. There is then no improbability in 
the supposition that Epiphaaius confounded Herod the king, with 
Herod the tetrarch, and with the purpose of explanation, inserted a 
mistake, by adding the words, “ King of Judaea.” Eichhom says, 
“ Two different Herods are confounded together,—the King Herod 
under whom John was bom, and Herod Antipae, under whom the 
Baptist publicly appearedan evident mark of a later annotating 
or correcting hand, unguided by a knowledge of the true chronology, 
as contained in Luke, and so substituting one Herod for another.” * 
For the foregoing reasons, it appears to me that Dr. Tattershall has 
not, by making his strictures sound, earned the right to render them 
severe. 

The evidence bearing upon the introduction of Luke’s gospel, is 
much simpler and less confused; and to Dr. Tattershall’s estimate of 
it, no valid objection, I think, can be urged. 


C. 

On the Chronological Inconsistency between the introductory chapters of 

Matthew, and those of Luke. 

In his note on this subject. Dr .Tattershall points out, as an example 
of carelessness in the Editors of the Improved Version, the following 
discrepancy between two of their statements. In their note on 
Matthew i. 16, they say, " If it be true, as Luke relates, that ' Jesus 
was entering upon his thirtieth year, in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius’and in their note on Luke i. 4, they say, “The 
Evangelist (Luke) expressly affirms that Jeshs had completed his thir¬ 
tieth year,” &c. It wpuld have been only just to add, that in the 
more recent editions of the Improved Version, this inconsistency 
does not exist. The fourth edition (1817) lies before me; and in it 
the later note stands thus ; “ The Evangelist expressly affirms that 
Jesus had entered upon, or as Grotius understands it, bad completed 
his thirtieth year,” &c. 

To all the other strictures contained m Dr. Tattershall’s note, 

* Einleitung in das N. T., I, f 8, 31; Leipzig, 1820. See also Evidences of 
the Genuineness of the Gospels, by Andrews Norton, Note X, sec. V. i, Boston, 
U. S., 1887. 
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“ the Unitarian Editors” appear to me to be justly liable. * The 
inaccuracy of their chronology, was long ago perceived, by more 
friendly critics than their present assailants; and sounder calculations 
of the dates of our Lord’s birth, and ministry, were instituted and pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Carpenter, in the admirable dissertation prefixed to his 
" Apostolical Harmony of the Gospels,” Not being aware of any 
method, at all satisfactory, by which the notes in the “ Improved 
Version,” referring to this point, can be defended, I do not profess 
to understand why they appear again ami again without remark or 
correction, in the successive editions of that work. 

Dr. Tattershall, I perceive, adoptB the usual mode of reconciling 
the chronology of Matthew and Luke; and supposes that the reign of 
Tiberius must be reckoned, not from his succession to the dignity of 
Emperor, ou the death of Augustus, but from his previous association 
with Augustus, in the tribunitial authority. Widely as this expla¬ 
nation has been adopted, it cannot be denied that it has been invented 
to suit the case; that such a mode of reckoning would never have 
been thought of, had it not been for this discrepancy between the 
two Evangelists; and that it has nothing to support it but the evi¬ 
dence which belongs to ail hypotheses, viz., that if true, it removes 
the difficulty which it was designed to explain. Even the industry 
of Lardner has failed to present us with any instance in which a 
Roman historian has reckoned the reign of Tiberius, from this asso¬ 
ciation with his predecessor; or with any distinct trace that such a 
mode of computation was ever employed. And it is notorious that 
all the Christian Fathers calculated the fifteenth year of Tiberius from 
the death of Augustus. Should Dr. Tattershall be in possession of 
any evidence in support of this mode of reckoning, more satisfactory, 
than that which has hitherto been adduced, he would render an im¬ 
portant service to biblical literature by producing it. 


D. 

It is so universally understood that we are indebted to Mr. Thirl- 
wall for the admirable translation of Schleiermacher’s Essay, that I 
conceive there can be no impropriety in Bpeaking of the work, as his; 


* There ien misprint in Dr. T.'b note, p. 104. The sentence at the end of the 
third paragraph should close thus; “ nine months after that event, on one calcula¬ 
tion, or three months before it, on the other.” 
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though his name does not appear in the title-page;—a circumstance 
of which I was not aware, till making this extract for the press. 
The whole note from which are token the words in the Lecture, is as 
follows:—“ The arguments by which Hug attempted to reconcile the 
two Evangelists on the residence of Joseph, are extremely slight and 
unsatisfactory. He admits that St. Matthew supposes Bethlehem to 
have been Joseph's usual {hilling-place. But, he asks, was St. 
Matthew wrong ? This however is not the question, bat only 
whether he is consistent with St. Luke. Now, nothing can be more 
evident than that, according to the account of the latter, Joseph was 
a total stranger at Bethlehem. Bethlehem was indeed, as Hug re¬ 
marks, in one sense his own city, but clearly not in the sense that 
Matthew's account supposes. Here too, therefore, Schleiermacher’a 
position seems to remain unshaken."—(See note on p. 44, of Trans¬ 
lation of Schleierraucher’s Critical Essay on St. Luke’s gospel.) 
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CHRISTIANITY NOT THE PROPERTY OF CRITICS AND SCHOLARS; 
BUT THE GIFT OF GOD TO ALL MEN. 


BY BE? JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 


“FOH GOD WHO COMMANDED THE LIGHT TO SHINE OUT OF DARKNESS, 
HATH SHINED IN OUll HEARTS, TO GIVE THE LIGHT OF THE KNOW¬ 
LEDGE OF THE GLORY OF GOD, IN THE FACE OF JESUS CHRIST” 

2 Car. lv. 0. 


No fact can be more extraordinary than that a Revelation 
from God should give rise to endless disputes among men, 
that “ light” should produce the effects of “ darkness,” 
causing confusion and doubt. A Revelation in which nothing 
is revealed! A Revelation that occasions the most bitter con¬ 
troversies upon every question and interest it embraces ! A 
Revelation that perplexes mankind with the most uncertain 
speculations, and splits the body of believers into sects and 
divisions too numerous to be told! A Revelation in which 
nothing is fixed, in which every point is debated and disputed 
from the character of God to the character of sin! A Reve¬ 
lation which is so little of a Revelation, that after nearly two 
thousand years the world is wrangling about what it means : 
this surely is a fact that demands ’an explanation, which 
should make the Believer pause and ask whether he may not 
be guilty, by some dogmatism about what he calls essentials, of 
casting this discredit upon Revelation, making* the very word 
a mockery to the Unbeliever, who inquires in simplicity 

a 2 
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“ what is revealed ? I find you disputing about everything 
and arguing about nothing •” and to whom the Believer is 
certainly bound to render an account of this strange state of 
things, before he condemns his infidelity. Can any two ideas 
be more opposed, more directly inconsistent, than Christi¬ 
anity considered as a Revelation, a gift of light from 
God, and Christianity as it exists in the world—the most 
dark and perplexed, the most vexed and agitated of all sub¬ 
jects, no two parties agreeing where the light is, or what the 
light is, or who has it ? Surely if Christianity is a Revela¬ 
tion, the things it has revealed must constitute the essence 
of the Revelation, and not the things which it has left unre¬ 
vealed. Surely the illumination from God must be in the 
edear Truths communicated, and not in the doubtful contro¬ 
versies excited. Surely it is a mockery of words to call that 
a Revelation upon which there is no agreement even among 
those who accept the Revelation. A Revelation is a cer¬ 
tainty, and not an uncertainty : and therefore we must strike 
out of the class of revealed truths every doctrine that is dis¬ 
puted among Christians. Many of these doctrines, we may 
possess other and natural means of determining; but it is 
clear that that which is bo far unrevealed as to be constantly 
debated among believers themselves, cannot yet be revealed 
by God. Now the Unity of God is not one of these de¬ 
bated points. All Christians regard it as revealed; and 
therefore it remains as a part of the Revelation. But the 
doctrine of the Trinity, an addition to the Unity, and as some 
think a mode of the divine Unity, is a disputed point; it 
does not manifest itself to all believers ; it does not make a 
part of the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ; Christ’s life would teach no man that 
there are three persons in the Godhead—neither would 
Christ's words; the doctrine is not anywhere stated in 
Scripture; it is deduced by a process of fallible reasonings 
from a number of unconnected texts, doubtful both in their 
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criticism and in their interpretation; it is not a declaration 
made by God, but an inference drawn by man, and, as many 
think, incorrectly drawn; (he doctrine of the Trinity there¬ 
fore, whether true or not, cannot be regarded as a revealed 
Truth; what is still a subject of controversy cannot be a por¬ 
tion of Revelation. If then, turning away from our disputes, 
we could ascertain the universal ideas which Christianity im- < 
plants in all minds which receive it ; the images of God, of 
Duty, and of Hope, which it deposits in all hearts ; the im¬ 
pression of Christ taken off by every spirit of man from the 
Image and Son of God;—these would be the essentials of 
the Revelation, for since these are the only uniform impres¬ 
sions that Christianity has actually made upon those who be¬ 
lieve it, we must suppose that thesc were the chief impressions 
which God intended it to make. This alone can be w the 


light which, coming into the world, lighteth every man.” 

But I may be answered here, that Christianity itself is a 
matter of debate, and that if doubtful things cannot be re¬ 
vealed, then Christianity itself is not a Revelation. To this 1 
reply, that Christianity is a matter of debate chiefly because 
Christ himself is not offered to the hearts of men, because 
controversialists thrust forward their own doctrinal concep¬ 
tions as the essentials of Christianity, presenting themselves , 
and not Jesus to make his own impression on the heart. If 
not creeds, but Jesus the Christ was offered spiritually to the 

souls of men, unbelief would be soon no more. No earnest 

» 

and pure mind would reject from its love and faith the serene 
and perfect image of the living Jesus. Men can deny meta¬ 
physical doctrines: but they could not deny the spiritual 
Christ. The spirit of God in every man would bear witness 
to him who was the fulness of that spirit, and would recognize 
the heavenly leadership of the Son of God. If the essentials 


of Christianity had not been made by Divines and Theologians 


to consist in disputed doctrines, if it had been offered to faith 


on the ground of its inherent excellence, its ample attractions 
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for our spiritual nature, how readily, how universally would 
it have been received by all who felt that it had echoes within 
the soul, and that Jesus was indeed the brightest image of 
God, and the very ideal of humanity ! Who would not be a 
Christian, if to be a Christian required faith only in such 
truths as these:—that the holy and affectionate Jesus was 
the human image of the mind of God, and that the Universal 
Father is more perfect and more tender than his holy and 
gentle child, by as much as Deity transcends humanity; that 
the character of the Christ is God’s aim and purpose for us 
all) the result at which He desires each of us to arrive through 
the discipline and sufferings of Earth;—that traces of Im¬ 
mortality were upon that heavenly mind; that his profound 
sympathy with the Spirit of God, the surrender of his own 
immediate interests for the sake of the purposes and drift of 
providence, the identification of himself with the will of God, 
the constant manifestation of a style of thought and action 
drawn on a wider scale than this present life, and that placed 
him in harmony with better worlds,—that these marked him 
out as a being whose nature was adjusted to more glorious 
scenes, whose soul was out of proportion to his merely 
earthly and external lot, and whose appropriate home must 
be the pure Heaven of God ? Would any one refuse admis¬ 
sion to these spiritual views as they are given off to our 
souls from the pure life of Jesus, if he was permitted to re¬ 
ceive them from Christ himself, and not obliged on his way 
to that Heavenly Image of grace, liberty, and truth, to stoop 
his free neck to the yoke of Churches and of Creeds, But 
men preach themselves, not Christ. They embody their own 
conceptions of Christianity in formulas, and pronounce these 
to be essentials, instead of suffering Jesus to make his way 
to the heart, and stamp there his own impression. Hence 
the origin of unbelief. I quote the words of an eminent 
Unitarian, himself converted from orthodoxy chiefly by the 
force of the argument 1 am about to state: “ Settle your 
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disputes (says the unbeliever), and then I will listen to your 
arguments in defence of Christianity. Both of you, Roman¬ 
ists and Protestants, offer me salvation on condition that I 
embrace the Christian faith. You offer me a sovereign 
remedy, which is to preserve me-alive in happiness through 
all eternity; but I hear you accusing each other of recom¬ 
mending to the world, not a remedy but a poison; a poison, 
indeed, which, instead of securing eternal happiness, must 
add bitterness to eternal punishment. You both agree that 
it is of the essence of Christianity to accept certain doctrines 
concerning the manner in which the Divine Nature exists; 
the moral and intellectual condition in which man was created; 
our present degradation through the misconduct of our first 
parents j the nature of sin, and the impossibility of its being 
pardoned except by pain indicted on an innocent person; the 
existence or non-existence of living representatives of Christ 
and his apostles; a church which enjoys, collectively, some 
extraordinary privileges in regard to the visible and invisible 
w orld; the presence of Christ among us by means of tran- 
substantiation, or the denial of such presence; all this, and 
much more, some of you declare to be contained in, and 
others to be opposed to, the Scriptures; and even here there 
is a fierce contention as to whether those Scriptures embrace 
the whole of that Christianity which is necessary for salva¬ 
tion, or whether tradition is to till up a certain gap. I am, 

m 

therefore, at a loss how to accountfor the invitation you give 
me. To me (the unbeliever might continue) it is quite 
evident that the ablest opponents of Christianity never dis¬ 
covered a more convincing argument against Revelation 
in general, than that which inevitably arises from your own 
statements, and from the controversies of your churches. 
God (you both agree), pitying mankind, has disregarded the 
natural laws fixed by himself, and for a space of four 
thousand years, and more, has multiplied miracles for the 
purpose of acquainting men with the means of obtaining 
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salvation, a&d avoiding eternal death, eternal death signifying 
1 almost universally, among you, mending torment** But when 
I turn to examine the result of this (as-, you deem it) 
miraculous and all-wise plan, I find it absolutely incomplete ; 
for the whole Christian world has been eighteen centuries in 
a perpetual warfare (not without great shedding of blood), 
because Christians cannot settle what is that faith which 
alone can save us. Have you not thus demonstrated that 
the revelation of which you boast cannot be from God? Do 
you believe, and do you wish me to believe, that when God 
had decreed to make a saving truth known to the world, he 
failed of that object, or wished to make Revelation a 
snare ?”* 


Now not believing that Revelation has failed of its object, 
or that it is a snare, and believing that under all the so-called 
Essentials, which we regard as mere human additions, there 
is yet a true and universal impression received from the spirit 
of Jesus, believing in fact that our Controversies are about 
accidentals, and that under all our differences there is, deeper 
down, the untroubled well of Christ springing up into ever¬ 
lasting life, I would proceed to expose those errors imthe Trini¬ 
tarian conception of Revelation which have laid it open to 
the charge of not being a Revelation, of dividing mankind by 
Controversies instead of uniting them by moral Certainty,— 
and to contrast this Trinitarian Conception of Revelation 
with what, for the following reasons, we hold to be the true 
one, because it represents God as accomplishing what, from 
the very nature of a Revelation, he must have intended to 
accomplish, namely, the communication of moral and spiritual 
knowledge; because it removes the materials for doctrinal 
strife and controversial rancour which never could have been 
God’s object in sending a Revelation, but which are in¬ 
separable from Trinitarian ideas of Revelation; and because 
it would realise that union for which Christ prayed and 


• “ Heresy and Orthodoxy/' by Rev. J. B. White, pp. 8, 9. 
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Apostles intreated, a moral oneness with God as revealed in 
Jesus, a unity of spirit in the bond of peace. 

Let us suppose, then, God having the design to send a 
Revelation to Mankind. There are two methods, either of 
which He might adopt in theexecurion of that intention. He 
might send them a written Revelation in the form of a Book: 
or He might send them a living Revelation in the form of a 
Man. He might announce to them His Will through morals t 
or He might send to them one of like nature with themselves, 
who would actually work the Will of God before their eyes; 
one who, passing through their circumstances of life and death, 
would show them in his own parson the character which God 
intended this present discipline to create ; and who, appearing 
again after death, morally unchanged, and passing into the 
Heavens, would reveal to them, by these his own destinies, 
the unbroken spiritual connexion of the present with the 
future, and the immortal home which God has with Himself 
for the spirits of those holy ones who are no more on £arth. 
In the first case, then, we suppose God to send a verbal 
Message to men, a communication by words teaching 
doctrines* spoken first, and afterwards committed to writing: 
in the second cash we suppose that a pure and heavenly being 
manifesting the will and purposes of God through his own 
nature, which is also our nature, is himself the divine Message 
from our Father; one who walks this earth amidst our 
sorrows and our sins,—transfiguring the one and reclaiming 
the other—and gathering up into his own soul the strength 
that is to be derived from bothwho enters our dwellings, 
sheds through them the divine tight of heavenly love, plants 
the hope of immortality in the midst of trembling, because 
loving and dying, beings, and binds together the perishing 
children of Earth in the godlike Trust of imperishable affec¬ 
tions which Death can glorify but cannot kill;—who places 
himself in our circumstances of severest trial, and shows us 
the energy of a filial heart, and the unquenchable brightness 
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of a spirit in prayerful communion with the Gddof Provi¬ 
dence ; who, that he might be a revelation of a»'heavenly 
mind amidst every variety of temptation, passed on his way 
to death, through rudest insults, and showed /how awful a 
thing is moral greatness, how calm, how majestic, how in¬ 
accessible, how it shines out through aggressive coarseness, 
a mental and ineffaceable serenity, a spirit that has its glory 
in itself, and cannot be touched ; —who, having showed man 
liow to live and to suffer, next showed him how to die;—who 
in the spirit and power of Duty subdued this garment of 
throbbing flesh to the will of God, and in the death agonies 
was self-forgetful enough to look down from the cross in the 
tenderest foresight for those he left behind, and to look up to 
Heaven, presenting for his murderers the only excuse that 
heavenly pity could suggest ,—“ Father forgive them! they 
know not what they do—and who having thus glorified 
God upon the .earth, and finished the work given him to do, 
was himself glorified by God; taken to that Heaven which is 
the home of goodness;—thus showing the issues to which 
God conducts the tried and perfected spirit, that His Faith¬ 
fulness is bound up with the destinies of those that trust 
Him, and that His providence is the recompense of the just, 
who live now by Faith. 

Now' the first thing that will strike you in comparing these 
two possible methods of a Revelation is, that the written 
communication containing doctrines is cold, formal, indistinct 
and distant, w r hen contrasted with the living presence of a 
pure and heavenly being, who places himself at our side, 
enters into our joys and sorrows, shows us in action and in 
suffering the will of God reflected on every form of life, and 
works out before our eyes the vast idea of perfection. No 
message, no written document, no form nf words, could leave 
such distinct impressions or quieken such sympathy and love, 
as the warm and breathing spirit who entered into com¬ 
munication with us, whose influences we felt upon our 
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trembling semis* whose eye penetrated and whose voice melted 
ns* and who took ns by the hand and showed us how children 
of God should prove their filial claim* and through the vicissi¬ 
tudes of a Father’s providence pass meekly to their Home. 

Such a living Revelation could of course be preserved for 
posterity only through the medium of written records* but 
then these records would be chiefly descriptive; and their 
grand purpose would be faithfully to convey to the men of 
other times the true image: of that heavenly being; to re¬ 
create him* from age to age* in the heart of life; to. introduce 
the Son of God with the power of reality into the business 
and the bosom of men; to impress upon the silent page such 
graphic characters that they give off to the mind animated 
scenes, and bring the living Christ before the gazing eye j and 
the written Revelation would perfectly fulfil its mission* 
when by vivid and faithful narrative, without comment or 
reflection of its own, it had placed us in the presence of Jesus* 
and left us, like the disciples of old* to collect our impressions 
of the Christ as we waited upon his steps, and watched 
the spirit working into life, and caught the tones of living 
emotion; when we walked with him through the villages of 
Galilee* and saw him arrest the mourners* and touch the bier* 
and restore the only son of the widowed mother; when 
we retired with him to the lone mountain, and witnessed 
how the spirit ascended to God before it entered into the 
conflicts of temptation; when we * stood with him in the 
Temple Court, and beheld how much more noble than the 
Temple is the Spirit that sanctifies the Temple* and liow tlie 
Priest in his own strong hold quailed and trembled under 
the thrilling tones and simple majesty of Truth; when we 
followed him to his home* not neglecting to observe how his 
eye* that was never cold to goodness* fell upon the widow 
and her mite as he left tlie Temple; when we leaned with the 
loved disciple on his bosom* and watched his 4&t offices* and 
listened* with hushed hearts^ for his last words; when we 
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saw him kneel at the disciples* feet, that the spiritof equality 
and brotherhood might enter into their hearts. Sad break the 
bread of remembrance and distribute the parting cup,—that 
bound up with such symbols of self-sacrifice* he, the living 
Christ, might come back in moments of severe Duty, and 
pour his own spirit of self-denial through deathless me¬ 
mories ; when we listened to his last prayers and consola¬ 
tions, and observed that, in that awful pause between life and 
death, he was the comforter; when we watched with him in 
Gethsemane’s garden, and beheld the tears of nature, the 
holy one and the just, beneath the awe of his mission, trem¬ 
bling mid melted before God; when we stood by him in 
Pilate’s hall, and saw the moral greatness of the unassailable 
spirit unobscured by bitterest humiliation; when we drew 
nigh to his cross, and witnessed the crown placed upon a 
glory that in mortal form could rise no higher — “ It is 
finished.” To place us by its vivid descriptions in such com¬ 
munication with Jesus himself, is the great purpose of the 
historical record of Christianity; and in proportion as it 
makes this intercourse real and intimate, does the New Tes¬ 
tament become to us the instrument and vehicle of a Reve¬ 
lation. Without this reproduction in our hearts of Jesus, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, the Scriptures are but 
a dead letter, barren symbols, perverted to mere verbal and 
logical uses, that awake no life, and serve no spiritual pur¬ 
pose. 

The next observation that could not fail to strike you in 
contrasting the two methods of Revelation which I have sup¬ 
posed, a written communication containing doctrines, and a 
living character representing the will of God, is the great un¬ 
certainty and liability to varum* interpretations of the written 
method of Revelation when compared with the acted Reve¬ 
lation, the will of God embodied in Christ Jesus. Nothing 
is so unfixed .as the meaning of words; nothing is so fixed as 
the meaning of actions. Nothing is so vague as language; 
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nothing is so definite ns character. You may fail to collect 
the exact ideas of a written communication j but you cannot 
fail to understand a living, feeling, acting, suffering, and 
dying man, who, on his own person, works out the will of 
God before your eyes $ and, instead of communicating with 
you through writing, communicates with you through a cha¬ 
racter that can have no two meanings, and that requires no 
doubtful application of scientific rules of interpretation to 
make it plain. Place me in the presence of Christ, and the 
Revelation is impressing itself on my answering heart, and 
exhibiting itself before my living eyes. Place me before some 
lengthened statement in words, and I may draw from them 
a variety of senses, and perhaps fix upon, as their true sense, 
one that their Author did not intend. Who will protect me 
from error in all my applications of the difficult science of 
interpreting words > How, for instance, shall I be certain 
that I do not impress my own limited conceptions upon the 
most solemn and inspired language ? How shall I rise through 
words, which are mere symbols, to conceptions, which, not 
being in my own soul, mere words do not suggest ? If I 
saw a living being embodying these sublime conceptions be¬ 
fore me, or read a description of him that brought him 
vividly before the soul, then the words would be no longer 
clothed with my poor meanings, but would bring before me 
the living forms of goodness and of greatness into which they 
expanded when represented by that hpavenly mind. To illus¬ 
trate my meaning by a single instance: Jesus said, "Love 
your enemies," Now how poor would be my conception of 
that duty, if I had only these words, if I had not his own 
acted interpretations of their fulness, if I could not stand by 
his cross, and witness his own exhibition of this heavenly 
spirit. The precept would be narrowed to my own littleness 
if I had not the illustration of the living Christ. It is pos¬ 
sible to put a limitation upon the revelation of mercy as it is 
written in the dead words; it is not possible to put any limi- 
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tation on “ the word made flesh,” the Revelation "Of Mercy 
breathing from the dying Jesus. Such then it the greater 
clearness, and freedom from uncertainty, of the meaning of 
God, when that meaning is revealed on the person of a living 
being, than when it is a statement of Doctrines expressed 
through a medium so indefinite, so susceptible of a variety of 
interpretations, as written language. 

That there is a distinct branch of study called the Art of 
Interpretation; that its principles are derived from the pro- 
foundest acquaintance with the Mind; that it is in fact a 
practical Metaphysics, which even, when most fully under¬ 
stood, requires, for its correct application to ancient writings, 
the most varied and extensive knowledge, and the utmost 
natural acuteness, disciplined by long practice,—these things, 
which every one knows, scholar or no scholar, are standing 
and undeniable proofs of the inherent ambiguity of language, 
of the variety of meanings, which no skill in the use of words 
can possibly prevent, and out of which we have to make a 
selection of some one, when wc apply ourselves to interpret 
a document. Now were I to enter into a full enumeration of 
the considerations that should determine an interpreter of the 
New Testament, and out of all the possible meanings direct 
his selection of that one which he adopts, I should have to 
present you with a disquisition on perhaps the most profound 
and difficult department of literary inquiry. I should have 
to speak of Archaeology and original languages, themselves, 
even in their most general character, the study of a life; I 
should have to speak of one form of those original languages, 
peculiar and a study in itself, the Hellenistic Greek, in 
which the New Testament is written, and in the interpreta¬ 
tion of which we are left without the aid that is derived from 
the usages of language by other authors: I should have to 
speak of the particular writer whose words we were examin¬ 
ing, of the character of his mind, of the peculiarities of his 
style, whether he wrote oratorically or scientifically, whether 
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we were to tame down his metaphors, or whether we were ta 
regard them as literally descriptive ; I should have to speak 
of the age and country in which he lived, of the state of 
opinion and philosophy in his timeB, of the colourings winch 
his words or thoughts were-likely to adopt from the then 
prevailing theories, of -the particular purpose for which he 
was writing, and of the particular minds, their circumstances 
and states of knowledge to which the writing was addressed; 
and after all this I could not allow any man, however erudite, 
to be a competent Interpreter who was not richly endowed 
with that noble but most rare Faculty which can re-create 
the past and place us in the heart of a by-gone world, that 
Historic Imagination which throws itself into the sympathies 
of Antiquity and rc-produccs the living forms of Society that 
kindled the very thoughts and modified the very language now 
submitted to our minds; and in addition to all this I should 
demand, also, as an essential requisite for an Interpreter, a 
mind emptied of all prejudice, a calm and sound judgment. 

Now it is most evident that a result depending on so 
many qualifications will be necessarily uncertain; that 
in every separate man who comes to the study of the 
New Testament, according as these instruments of in¬ 
terpretation exist in different degrees of perfection will 
they derive various meanings from the written document; 
and that consequently, since nowhere do these requisites 
for a perfect interpretation exist iu 'perfection, there is no 
one of the contested meanings that can be relied upon with 
an absolute confidence. It is also to be noticed, that this 
uncertainty attending the meaning of words does not attach 
to the narrative or historical portion of a document, but is 
very much confined to that portion of it which contains 
doctrinal ideas, philosophical theories, or metaphysical state¬ 
ments. The descriptive portion of an ancient writing, (and 
especially when, as in the case of Christ, the description is of 
a moral nature, and is addressed to the affections and the 
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soul, which are the same in all ages,) will convey a uniform 
and universal impression, whilst the didactic portion of the 
very same writing will suggest as many meanings as there 
are varieties of intellectual texture and complexion inthe 
minds that read it. The character of Jesus shines out from 
the Gospels to be seen of all men, full of grace and truth. No 
one mistakes that. It does not depend upon the skilful 
application of the science of Interpretation. The symbols of 
language that reveal the living Jesus are of universal signifi¬ 
cance, and finding their way at once to every heart,, stamp 
upon it a faithful image of the Christ. But doctrinal con¬ 
ceptions cannot be conveyed in this way : there is no uni¬ 
versal and unchanging language for metaphysical ideas—and 
consequently it is impossible that any written communication 
on such subjects should be free from a variety of interpreta¬ 
tions. And especially must this be so, when, as is the case 
with the Trinity, the doctrine is nowhere expressly stated 
in the document, but is only inferred by connecting together 
into a system a number of ideas which it seems to contain. 
Let me give you an illustration that was lately brought before 
me of the impossibility of a Revelation of doctrines being 
made to man, by means of written language, upon such sub¬ 
jects as the Trinity, the modes in which the essence of the 
Deity enables him personally to subsist. I heard it stated 
on a late occasion by Dr.Tattershall, that the Trinity existed 
as one nature in three personalities; and that to ask how 
three could be one and one three, was to ask an unmeaning 
and irrelevant question, because that the Trinity was three 
and one in different senses, three in Person but one in 
Essence. I turn now to Dr. Sherlock, and I find these 
words: “ To say,” says Dr. William Sherlock, <f that there 
are three divine persons, and not three distinct infinite minds, 
is both heresy and nonsense.” “ The distinction of persons 
cannot be more truly and aptly represented than by the dis¬ 
tinction between three men; for Father, Son, and Holy 
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Ghost, are as really distinct persons as Peter, James, and 
John/* Here then we have Dr. Tattershall charging Sher¬ 
lock with polytheism; and we have Sherlock charging Dr. 
Tatterst^Vlf^^ eresy and nonsense. That is, neither of 
these Trinitarians regards the Other as having the true faith. 
Is it nOt evident then, that the doctrine of the Trinity, see¬ 
ing how Trinitarians thettt^felves charge one another with 
heresy, cannot be a doctrine of Revelation, cannot be a part 
of that universal Gospel wMch was preached to the poor, and 
revealed unto babes ? 

It was stated in Christ Church, by the Rev. Mr. Byrth, 
that the controversy between us was solely a question of 
Interpretation. It is so, because, in the case cited, our 
dispute is about doctrines. The question of Unitarianism or 
Trinitarianism must be decided by Interpretation after Criti¬ 
cism has fixed the Text to be interpreted; but I deny, al¬ 
together, that the question of Christianity or No-Christianity 
is to be decided by any such imperfect and doubtful instru¬ 
ment. Though no one honours Scholarship more, or has a 
profounder veneration for its noble functions, and altogether 
renouncing the vulgarity of depreciating its high offices, and 
maintaining, wherever I have influence, especially for our 
own Church and in our own day, the necessity for a learned 
Ministry, able to refresh their souls at the original wells 
and unfrighted by confident dogmatism to give a reason for 
the faith that is in them, I yet declare, that Christianity is a 
Religion for the people; that the Gospel was originally 
preached to the poor; that Christ is manifested to the 
heart and soul of every man whom he attracts by heavenly 
sympathy; that when not many wise, not many learned were 
catted, the lowly but honest in heart, recognized the divine 
brightness, and sat at the feet of Jesus docile and rejoicing; 
and I protest altogether against 1 any learned Aristocracy, any 
literary Hierarchy, any priestly Mediators, having more of 
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the true light that lighteth every man than the humblest of 
their brethren, who has taken to his heart tbefree gift of 
God, and loves the Lord Jesus with sincerity, ,u * 
Now, strange to say, this principle was broadly admitted. 
It was broadly admitted that Christianity is not the property 
of scholars or critics, but the gift of God to all men; and 
yet, with a remarkable inconsistency, it was added, that 
u the all men” to whom Christianity is the gift of God, must 
find in it the doctrine of the Trinity, else they are no Chris¬ 
tians at all. That is, Christianity is the gift of God to those 
who, by the aids of interpretation and criticism, become Tri¬ 
nitarians, and to all those who, following their leaders, accept 
this doctrine; but is not the gift of God to Unitarians, who, 
though loving Jesus as their Light on Earth and their Fore¬ 
runner amid the skies, cannot so read cither the written Gos¬ 
pel or the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the 
face of Jesus Christ, as to collect from them the doctrine of 
a Trinity. If Trinitarianism is Christianity exclusively, then 
Christianity is not the gift of God to all men; for many, in 
all ages of the Church, and in the first century, perhaps, 
without exception, have accepted Christ, but knew no Tri¬ 
nity. If Trinitarianism is Christianity exclusively, then 
Christianity is the property of critics and scholars, for that 
doctrine is hot a self-evidencing Truth, it does not shine out 
from the Gospels so that no honest mind and pure heart can 
fail to receive it, and, if capable of being proved at all, it 
can only be proved by a most technical and subtle logic, by 
far-fetched inferences from disconnected texts, every one of 
which is open to a hostile criticism, and by a most scholastic 
and indirect system of interpretation, which is a task, and 
that a most painful one, for plain men to comprehend. My 
audience will be enabled to judge of this matter for them¬ 
selves when I tell them that one of the strongest reliances of 
modern Trinitarians, until proved to be completely fallacious. 
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wasfche power of the Greek article j and that one of the texts 
long used m this controversy, and still used,* owes its whole 
importance ;ts v ui accident so minute as this, whether the 
letter O wn» printed with a central dot, or without the dot; 
so that the chance touch of a transcriber might put in or put 
out one of the principle proofs of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Now I further declare, that all the strongest evidence for the 
doctrine of the Trinityis exactly of the same critical nature 
—that the only text of the slightest difficulty, cited in Christ 
Church on Wednesday evening, owes its whole force to a 
question of punctuation; and that the best critics and scho¬ 
lars, and they Trinitarians, for true scholars never degrade their 
high calling, nor enter the solemn’sanctuary open to them alone, 
to falsify the oracle, give many authorities against the Trini¬ 
tarian, and in favour of the Unitarian, Interpretation.f Now 
will any man tell me that the doctrine of the Trinity, which, 
if true, is the most awful Truth that ever bowed down the 
heart, that the God of Heaven walked this earth, a partaker 
of our sufferings and our sorrows, and lived our life, and died 
our death, would be left to be proved by evidence of this na¬ 
ture, by a controversy nearly two thousand years after the 
Revelation, about the force of the Greek article and the 
punctuation of a Greek manuscript ? Is this the light that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ? There could 
have been no difficulty in revealing this doctrine, in words 
at least, if it was intended to be revealed. The Athanasian 
Creed is at least explicit enough, and leaves us in no doubt 


„ * Schott retains Scot. 

t See Griesbach. Chrysostom omits “ who it God over all." Clement, in a 
passage evidently imitated from this, omits the doaology, which he is not likely 
to have done if he understood it as referring to Christ. . In addition to other au¬ 
thorities for pointing the passage in consistency with the Unitarian Interpretation, 
Griesbach quotes “ Many Fathers who denied that Christ could he called * the 
God over all.’ Multi patres, qui Christum rbt M w&rrvr 8tbt appellarf posse 
negant.” In an edition of Griesbach,'printed by Taylor and* Walton in 1837, this 
punctuation is given, and is stated also to be the pointing of Schois. 

B 2 
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of the purpose of its Author. Now I conclude 
nitarianism alone is Christianity, and if suchanj t^o pro- 
cesses of criticism and interpretation by which that 

doctrine can be proved, thenTrinitarianism is tkepwpQrty qf 
Critics and Scholars , and those who implicitly trust them ; and 
Christianity requiring us either to be Critics or to prostrate 
ourselves before Critics, not agreed among themselves, is not 
the free a gift of God to all men.” The rightful privileges of 
critics and scholars are large enough, and let no msndisoit’U 
them; but I do disown this literary Hierarchy arrogating to 
themselves sole access to the oracles of God, and limiting 
Christ’s free approach to the souls of the people to long proces¬ 
ses of inferential reasoning and the winding ways of a syllogism. 
I entreat them to stand aside, and let the living Jesus come 
into communication with the living heart, and not place 
themselves, like the multitude who threatened the blind be¬ 
side the way, between the ready mercy of the Heavenly 
Teacher and the humblest follower who seeks his face, that a 
ray of the light that shincth there may fall upon eager and 
wistful, though dimmed and earth-stained, eyes. “ And it 
came to pass, that as he was come nigh unto Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat by the way-side begging. And hearing 
the multitude pass by, he asked what it meant. And they 
told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. And he cried, 
saying, Jesus thou son of David, have mercy on me. And 
they which went before rebuked him, that he should hold his 
peace: but he cried so much the more. Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. And Jesus stood and commanded him 
to be brought unto him: and when he was come near he asked 
him, saying, What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ? And 
he said. Lord, that I may receive my sight. And Jesus said, 
unto him. Receive thy sight t thy faith hath saved thee.” 

1 trust that you will perceive now the essential distinction 
between a Revelation by words, of doctrines, and a Revela¬ 
tion by a living being; between the uncertain meaning that 
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is tiie interpretation of language, and the light 

of theiehovriedjgf of the glory of God shining on the face of 
Jtea : ^yrM^ v In the one case we have a statement of doubt- 
M doCtrines in written words j in the other we have a living 
Character. In the one case Wt'have the dead letter; in the 
other wfe have the “ word made flesh.** In the one case we 
have the Mind of God stated in propositions; in the other 
we have the Image of God set up in our hearts, and the pur- 
poses of God for man, both while on earth and beyond the 
grave, realised before us, to be seen of all men. If Christia- 
nity is a scheme of doctrines in a written communication 
from God, then of course it is subject to all the necessary 
ambiguities of language; and expositors will be busy upon 
it, to draw out of it all the meanings it can possibly contain; 
and every fresh interpretation will be regarded by some as 
part of the Revelation from Heaven, and never will men rest 
lest there should be some lurking sense in it that they have 
not readied, and every interpreter will thrust in the face of 
the world, as the essential and saving meaning , his own reading 
of the document. And as language is a thing that is never 
fixed, but is always gathering fresh imports from the deve- 
lopements of Time, this is a process that must go on for 
ever, and the document will speak a new Message to the 
men of every age, and the Doctrines that constitute Salva¬ 
tion will he always the subject matter of a controversy. But 
if Christianity, instead of a form of written words, is a charac¬ 
ter sent to us by God, to manifest his will in the flesh, and to 
reveal living Truth in a living Being; if Jesus himself is the 
record we are to study; if it is not an inspired Book but an 
inspired Life that is the gift of God; if bis works of Power 
and Love, his actions and his sufferings, his holy living and 
dying, are the full and spiritual Scriptures imprinted on hu¬ 
manity by God*s own hand, then the whole work of a Chris¬ 
tian is to Understand and love that Character,—then is the Re¬ 
velation like a light shining in a dark place, “ a salvation pre- 
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of the purpose of its Author. Now I conclude that 
nitarianism alone is Christianity, and if such; f *?c th*i |HnO' 
cesses of criticism and interpretation by whieh ,^||e that 
doctrine can be proved, thenTrinitarianism is the property V 
Critics and Scholars , and those who implicitly trust t^kem ; and 
Christianity requiring us either to be Critics or to prostrate 
ourselves before Critics, not agreed among themselves, is not 
the free “gift of God to all men.” The rightful privileges of 
critics and scholars are large enough, and let no man disown 
them; but I do disown this literary Hierarchy arrogating to 
themselves sole access to the oracles of God, and limiting 
Christ’s free approach to the souls of the people to long proces¬ 
ses of inferential reasoning and the winding ways of a syllogism. 
I entreat them to stand aside, and let the living Jesus come 
into communication with the living heart, and not place 
themselves, like the multitude who threatened the blind be¬ 
side the way, between the ready mercy of the Heavenly 
Teacher and the humblest follower who seeks his face, that a 
ray of the light that shinctli there may fall upon eager and 
wistful, though dimmed and earth-stained, eyes. “ And it 
came to pass, that as he was come nigh unto Jericho, a 
certain blind man sat by the way-side begging. And hearing 
the multitude pass by, he asked what it meant. And they 
told him, that Jesus of Nazareth passeth by. And he cried, 
saying, Jesus thou son of David, have mercy on me. And 
they which went before rebuked him, that he should hold his 
peace: hut he cried so much the more. Thou son of David, 
have mercy on me. And Jesus stood and commanded him 
to be brought unto him: and when he was come near he asked 
him, saying, What wilt thou that I shall do unto thee ? And 
he said, Lord, that 1 may receive my sight. And Jesus said 
unto him. Receive thy sight: thy faith hath saved thee.” 

1 trust that you will perceive now the essential distinction 
between a Revelation by words, cf doctrines, and a Revela¬ 
tion by a living being $ between the uncertain meaning that 
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is lit by tbs interpretation of language, and the light 

of fheitimwiedgi of the glory of God shining on the face of 
JssnsrCSttistl*^ In the one case we have a statement of doubt- 
hit doctrines in written words; in the other we have a living 
Character. In the one case we’have the dead letter; in the 
other we have the * word made flesh.” In the one case we 
have the Mind of God stated in propositions; in the other 
we have the Image of God set up in our hearts, and the pur¬ 
poses of God for man, both while on earth and beyond the 
grave, realized before us, to be seen of all men. If Christia¬ 
nity is a scheme of doctrines in a written communication 
from God, then of course it is subject to all the necessary 
ambiguities of language j and expositors Mali be busy upon 
it, to draw out of it all the meanings it can possibly contain ; 
and every fresh interpretation will be regarded by some as 
part of the Revelation from Heaven, and never will men rest 
lest there should be some lurkiug sense in it that they have 
not reached, and every interpreter will thrust in the face of 
the world, as the essential and saving meaning, his own reading 
of the document. And as language is a thing that is never 
fixed, but is always gathering fresh imports from the deve- 
lopements of Time, this is a process that must go on for 
ever, and the document will speak a new Message to the 
men of every age, and the Doctrines that constitute Salva¬ 
tion will be always the subject matter of a controversy. But 
if Christianity, instead of a form of Written words, is a charac¬ 
ter sent to us by God, to manifest his will in the flesh, and to 
reveal living Truth in a living Being; if Jesus himself is the 
record we are to study j if it is not an inspired Book but an 
inspired Life that is the gift of God j if his works of Power 
arid Love, his actions and his sufferings, his holy living and 
dying, are the full and spiritual Scriptures imprinted on hu¬ 
manity by God’s own hand, then the whole work of a Chris¬ 
tian is to understand arid love that Character,—then is the Re¬ 
velation like a light shining m a dark place, ** a salvation pre- 
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pared before the face of a!! people/’ “ a light fcfrRgbten the 
Gentiles, and to be the glory of his peoplelsrael/’ ray' of 
God’s light shining into the heart of man, touching the 
mountain tops of humanity and piercing the deep viBey*, 
that all flesh may see it together. - ' 7 * - • 

It is in remarkable consistency with these vietfi:Hkafc very 
little is said in the popular systems of Christ’s character. 
The doctrinal ideas respecting Jesus are all in all: this moral 
and spiritual ideas are looked upon as not peculiarly Chris¬ 
tian. A vast deal is said about his Rank, his Merits, his 
Mediatorial Distinction: very little is said about his Life, his 
Example, his Revelations of Duty and of Destiny. The 
Trinitarians taunt us with having no use for Christ in our 
system. Certainly we believe in a God who does not require 
their Christ. We do not speak of Atonement therefore. 
But we might retort, that if we neglect their metaphysical 
Christ, they neglect our moral and spiritual Christ. They 
speak little of his character, his life, his example, as a model 
for humanity: nor could they in consistency with their 
system. Jesus, as God and man, is powerless as an exhibi¬ 
tion of what man. may be. He is no revelation of Humanity 
to Humanity. Humanity with Deity attached to it, or in¬ 
dwelling, is Humanity no more. 

If Christianity is a system of doctrines to be deduced from 
words, and if our Salvation depends upon the certainty of our 
deductions, then is it not clear that God would be requiring 
an absolute Truth of Interpretation which he has not given 
us the means of attaining, and that the Revelation, even 
to “ Critics and Scholars, ” would be an uncertain property ? 
But if Christianity is an inspired Life, the Duties and the 
Destinies of Man shown forth on the Son of God, the word 
made flesh, the glory of God shining in the face of Jesus 
Christ, a character perfectly reflecting the purposes of Pro¬ 
vidence, and preserved for us, in faithful narratives that still 
enable us to have the image of Jesus formed within us, then 
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is % that the Revelation is perpetuated in our f 

heartland that 4be Christ yith us still, the same yester- \ 
day and to-d*y, and for ever, is the gift of Ood to all men. 

“ L%1 am with you always, to the end of the world.” Now 
this i* Christ's own account of hiinself as a Revelation. “ 1 
am the .light of the world.” st I am the Resurrection and 
the Life.” “ I am the way, and the truth, and the life: no 
man cometh unto the Father hut by me. If ye had knowu 
me, ye should have known my Father also: and from hence¬ 
forth ye know him and have seen him.”* w The Son can i 
do nothing of himself, but what he seetli the Father do; for 
what things soever He doeth, these also doeth the Son like¬ 
wise.” t “ Whoso hath seen me hath seen the Father also.” 
And to crown all this scriptural'evidence, this is God’s own 
account of his Christ as a Revelation, authenticating him at 
the opening of his Mission, and repeated again as His seal 
upon its close, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” 

I have shown that there is no doctrinal certainty in Chris¬ 
tianity considered as a written Revelation: but neither is 
there any moral certainty as to the Will of God and his prac¬ 
tical requirements conveyed by mere words. When God 
tells me in words to love Him and to love my neighbour, I do 
not know what practical forms these feelings are to assume, 
neither do I know how all the influences of my present life 
are to control me in the exercise of these affections. But I 
understand what God means when I see Jesus interpret¬ 
ing for me this will of God by his own character, and com¬ 
bining in his own life, through all circumstances, the perfect 
love of God and Man. Now I maintain, that no system of 
Doctrine qould be a Revelation to me of the purposes and 
end* of life. It is a practical question, and practically must 
it be solved. He who will work out for me on this scene of 
things tiie great designs of my being, and show to me, in 

- * John xiv, 6, 7. f John v. IS. 
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action and in suffering, in sympathy and in A® 

throbbings of life and in thehushed subliiqjjtiqs of 
right attitudes of my nature, the fitting dignities of light¬ 
ened and heaven-bound man,-rhe who is not , the, Pli^phet 
merely of divine Truth but the Impersonator, of his own 
views, who stands successively in each practicahpQj^ti 0 ^ 
robes himself in the living glories of duty,—he alone can pre¬ 
tend to he a Revelation of character, as God wills it, having 
stamped upon his views illustrations of Reality. And. he 
alone can pretend to have unravelled the mystery of our 
Discipline, who himself passes through our trials, and trans¬ 
mutes them into the nurseries of Power, the pregnant schools 
of Character—who shows us the outward circumstance, as a 
torch to the Spirit, lighting up the energies of Duty’s invio¬ 
lable will,—who moves amid the evil that is in the world, 
and is not overcome by it, but overcomes it with good,—who 
encounters sin and sinners, and treats them with the pity of a 
brother, yet with the holiness of one whose Father is the spi¬ 
ritual God,—who stands amid baffled purposes of good, the 
broken projects of benevolence in the unquelled trusts of 
Faith, seeing, though afar off, the Harvest of this unpromising 
Spring,—in whom the worst aspects of Humanity only draw 
out the unselfishness of Charity; and the clouded counte¬ 
nance of God, veiled to sight though not to Faith, the per¬ 
fect peace of a filial Spirit. He who passes for us through 
all this variety of mortal circumstance, and exhibits each, 
oven the most dark and unpromising, as full of the materials 
of our Education, contributing to the formation of that perfect 
mind wliich is the end and heaven of our being, is indeed a 
perfect Revelation, “ unimproved and unimprovable,” though 
improving ns to the end of Time, an embodied Scripture, the 
word made flesh and dwelling amongst us. 

Christianity will be a matter of controversy so long as men 
look to it for what they are to think and not for what they 
are to if'ust in and be. Creeds will divide the world, so long 
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as Clmataanityla regarded as ARevelation of Doctrines, and 
not asm Re velitfoti ef Character, of Practical Interests, of Des¬ 
tinies and of Duties. In the one case it will be the “ property 
of Critics and Scholars,” held by an uncertain tenure $ in the 
other case, it will be “ the gift of Ctod to all men.” Strange 
that all P&testants do not feel the force of this argument! 
And asfor Roman Catholics, if we had any controversy with 
them, the argument has only to take another step to hold 
them too in its grasp. 

And now I shall be obliged to speak of Critics and Scho¬ 
lars in a way that Critics and Scholars should never expose 
themselves to be spoken of. I have a most painful duty 
before me, very different from the one I had been led to 
expect,—which I had hoped would have been to answer 
calm, learned, judicious reasonings, instead of simply to resist 
pretension, a task, which if much easier, is yet one that nei¬ 
ther elevates nor instructs. Nothing could justify me in 
using in this place the language of grave remonstrance, but 
the consciousness that thereby instead of indulging I am 
wounding my own feelings, and the conviction that, in this 
case, Duty to Truth and to the Public requires it from me. 
Every one must have felt that the declaration before the 
world, of “ the Unitarian Interpretation of the New Testa¬ 
ment, based upon defective Scholarship, or on dishonest or 
uncandid criticism,” ought to have been amply supported, or 
never mode. To fail in the proof wps to pass not only intel¬ 
lectual but the severest moral condemnation on such a state¬ 
ment. I know of no abuse of Power and Place more im¬ 
moral, than when a Scholar uses his Scholarship to libel 
others before the unlearned, than when a Preacher uses his 
sacred and elevated standing to make assertions that are 
taken upon his word, but which are not correct, and of which 
nothing but the certainty that they were correct could justify the 
utterance. If I cannot take example from whfct I witnessed 
in Christ Church on Wednesday evening, let me at least take 
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warning. I will not pray to be preserved^meek andtcuthful, 
and then regard ray prayer as an indemnity for unlicensed 
speech. 1 will not commit here the disrespectful impropriety 
of quoting Greek. Neither will 1 pay this audience the false 
compliment of pretending to make such subjects intelligible 
and interesting to them, but I will make some Itatesnents 
that shall go forth to the world, and there find fitting judg¬ 
ment. There are some points, however, to which 1 shall 
have to advert, of which every one may judge. 

1, It was stated by the Preacher that he could not himself 
believe the mysterious statements of the New Testament 
unless he first believed in their inspiration, and that this 
alone could command his faith. Now there was great candour 
in this, but no Scholarship. You cannot prove the Inspira¬ 
tion of the Bible except by first proving the truth of the 
Bible, for there are no proofs of Inspiration except what the 
Bible itself contains. To believe in the truth of the Bible, 
because it is inspired, and then to prove it inspired because 
it is true, is an error in reasoning inexcusable in the divines 
of the Church of England, for an eminent Bishop of their 
own Church, Bishop Marsh, has abundantly exposed it. 

2. It was stated that every Unitarian Minister in England 
was as much bound by the Improved Version, as every 
Clergyman of the Establishment was by the Articles of the 
Church. The Preacher has written his name beneath those 
Articles; as long as he remains in the Church he has, to use 
Milton’s expression, to those Articles subscribed “ Slave 
he has entered into a vow to preach nothing contrary to them; 
he belongs to a body of men organized to prevent all dissent 
from those Articles, and pledged to oppose and avenge every 
attempt to break up the dogmatical principle of their Church 
Union, and yet he stated solemnly before an assembled mul¬ 
titude that no Clergyman of the Church was more bound by 
the Articles of the Churoh than was every Unitarian Minister 
by a Book which one man edited on his sole literary respon- 
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ability, and which other men contributed to publish, simply 
because they expected from it some valuable scriptural aid. 
Now when a wan is capable of making such a statement, 
when hw judgment will allow him to do so, his credibility as 
a witness to facts I do not dispute, but his opinion on any 
question, merely as coming from him, I cannot feel deserving 
of my confidence. I might quote passages of cotemporary 
Unitarian criticism reflecting cm the Improved Version; I 
might quote Dr. Carpenter in his answer to Archbishop 
Magee, ascribing the whole responsibility to Mr. Belsham j I 
might quote Mr. Yates in his able answer to Mr. Wardlaw, 
exposing the false impression made by Dr. Magee, that the 
Improved Version was the Unitarian Versions but I cannot 
so misuse your time. The Unitarians, most of whom never 
saw the work, and whose pride it is that their Ministers study 
the Scriptures freely, and lay before them the results, will 
smile at the idea of these Ministers being as much bound 
by the Improved Version as the Clergy by the Articles of the 
Church, though in a graver spirit they must morally condemn 
an assertion so recklessly made. It was stated that all Pro¬ 
testant Christians were satisfied with the received Version up 
to the time of the Improved Version, and, to advance no 
other proof of the ignorance displayed by such a statement, 
in the next breath it was declared that the Improved Version 
■was on the basis of Archbishop Newcome’s Translation, the 
title of which is this, “An Attempt towards revising our 
English Translation of the Greek Scriptures.” But what 
means this attempt to fasten us down to the Improved Ver¬ 
sion ? Is it not clear that these clergymen wish us to fight 
the battle upon a disadvantageous ground ? Is it not dear 
that they wish us to take up some weak position, and defend 
that, rather than meet us in the strongest positions that 
criridam and scholarship enable us to assume and to maintain? 
Is not our controversy between Umtarianism and Trini- 
tarianism, and what can be more unworthy of critics and 
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scholars than to conduct that controversy on any ground hut 
that of the original Scriptures 1 We do not think of fixing 
them down to any particular critic of their own church, many 
of whom we could advance who abandon almost every posi¬ 
tion they maintain; we freely give them advantage of the 
best criticism and the best scholarship they can anywhere 
obtain; and we do confess that we hold it very uncandid 
towards us, and very unconfiding in their own strength, and 
very disloyal towards Truth, to tell opponents, I wish I could 
say fellow inquirers, that they are not to defend their cause 
by the best arguments known to them, but by a certain set 
of arguments published in a certain book more than thirty 
years ago, and before some of us now engaged in this contro¬ 
versy were born. Our controversy is not about the Im¬ 
proved Version, but about the Greek Testament; and I must 
certainly regard any attempt to intercept us in our appeal to 
the original Scripture, by thrusting any other Version in our 
faces, as a sign either of great weakness or of great unfairness. 
Where would the Lecturers at Christ Church have got matter 
of indictment against us, if it hud not been for this Improved 
Version ? 

3. It was stated that minute examination of the Scripture 
Evidence for Trinitarianism hardly influenced the result, for 
so thoroughly were the Scriptures imbued with its doctrines, 
that if but a fragment of them remained, the mysterious 
truths that pervade the whole would be found in that frag¬ 
ment. Now I doubt not that men can say these things sin¬ 
cerely, and yet mefhinks they ought to ask themselves before 
they mislead a multitude, is there Reality in these statements? 
Now I can not only mention fragments, but whole books, in 
which Trinitarians themselves will confess that there is not a 
trace of these doctrines; the whole Gospel of St. Mark; the 
whole Gospel of St. Luke, for the portions respecting the 
miraculous generation cannot be proof Of the Deity of the 
person so generated; the whole of the book of Acts; and 
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very many of the Epistles, We Jww the Gospel which the 
apostle Peter delivered to the Gentiles, when he gave them 
his exposition of Christianity, and we find from it that Cor¬ 
nelius and the Gentiles might have believed all that the 
Apostle taught them, and yet, according to the Trinitarians, 
be lost everlastingly from the scantiness of their faith. Here 
then is the Gospel which Peter delivered to the Gentiles, 
containing the whole account he gave them of the doctrine 
of Christ: “ Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, Of a 
truth I perceive that God is no*respecter of persons; but in 
every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted with him. The word which God sent unto the 
children of Israel, preaching peace by Jesus Christ s (he is 
Lord of all:) That word, I say, ye know, which was pub¬ 
lished throughout all Judoea, and began from Galilee, after 
the baptism which John preached; how God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power: who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed by the 
devil; for God was with him. And we are witnesses of all 
things which he did both in the land of the Jews, and in 
Jerusalem: whom they slew and hanged on a tree: Him 
God raised up the third day, and shewed him openly: not to 
all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of God, even 
to us, who did eat and drink with him after he rose from the 
dead. And he commanded us to preach unto the people, 
and to testify that it is he which was ordained of God to be 
the Judge of quick and dead. To him give all the prophets 
witness, that through his name whosoever believeth in him 
shall receive remission of sins.”* Now you will know what 
weight, what measure of calm and considerate truth attach 
to the assertions made at Christ Church, when you compare 
this account of Christianity by the Apostle Peter, with the 
bold statement that if only a fragment of the New Testa- 


* Act# x. 34—13. 
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ment remained, it would contain and show forth; the mys¬ 
terious doctrines of Trinitarianism. 

4. It was stated that a slight degree of evidence might 
affect the introductory chapters of Matthew and Luke, if the 
statements they contain were not supported by the rest of 
the Gospels, but that so full were the Gospels of the pecu¬ 
liarities of these chapters, to remove them would be like 
removing the Portico from a Temple. The only evidence 
brought to support this large declaration was the last verse 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew, “ Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” Now I am not concerned 
in the correctness or the incorrectness of the Improved Ver¬ 
sion’s translation of this passage, Lo I am with you alway, 
to the end of the age, or dispensation, that is, till the new 
dispensation was fully established: for in the first place I 
have no difficulty in believing that the spirit and power of 
Jesus was with his followers when in the strength of love 
and trust they lived and died for him and for his truth; and 
that thus spiritually he still is with all who give him a place in 
their hearts, even unto the end of the world; and, in the second 
place, translate this passage in any way you will, and it 
contains no assertion of the Deity of Jesus, and no confirma¬ 
tion of the miraculous conception. But when I hear it con¬ 
fidently asserted in the presence of a crowd ready to take the 
Preacher’s word for anything he chooses to assert about 
Greek, that any scholarship is utterly contemptible that in¬ 
terprets the “ end of the world” to mean “ the end of the 
era or age,” or that puts any other interpretation on these 
words than that of the received version, I confess I am 
amazed at the boldness with which men not habitually under 
correction will make rash statements, even at times when 
they must know that watchful eyes are upon them. I turn 
to Schlqusner’s Lexicon of the New Testament, I look for 
the word in question, and I find from that authority that the 
word signifies primarily, an undefined period of considerable 
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extent, and, secondarily, the state of things existing within 
that period j I find him quoting the very passage in question 
which we are told every scholar would translate “ to the eud 
of the world” and explaining it to mean “ to the end of the 
lives” of the Apostles j I find that in other cases where this 
word is used, a limit is put upon its meaning, restricting it to 
the signification of “ age or dispensation,” and rendering it 
impossible it should mean the tf end of the world,” in our 
sense, by such a clause as this, “ Verily I say unto you, this 
generation shall not pass until all these things be fulfilled 
I find in our common version the plural f of this word trans¬ 
lated exactly as the singular, where if “ dispensations” was 
substituted for “ world,” J all difficulty would disappear j I 
find the interpretation of the Improved Version given by such 
scholars as Hammond and Le Clerc, and adopted consis¬ 
tently and throughout by Bishop Pearce, who argues for it 
against the common rendering, and whether it is true or not, 
which is really a matter of no importance, I do calmly but 
solemnly protest against any man so abusing bis actual place 
and his reputation for learning, as to proclaim to a multitude 
that no scholar would countenance such a translation, and that 
no interpreter would adopt it, except for the sake of an d 
priori meaning. No man who understood the dignity and 
the privileges of scholars would in this way forfeit them. § 

5. It was stated that no scholar would translate the first verse 
of the Gospel of St. John thus: “ Iu the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, and the word was God.”|J 

* Matt. xxiv. 3, 34. 

f “ The mistranslation of the word almrtt, by the English word * worlds/ in 
the commencement of the Epistle to the Hebrews.' For giving this sense to the 
original term, there is not, 1 think, any authority to be found either in Hellenis¬ 
tic or classic Greek .”—Norton on the Trinity. 

% Hcb. ix. S3. 

{ Whitby, from whose armoury I find so many weapons have been taken, con¬ 
tends also for “ the end of the world,” on the ground that Christ’s mir&ulotia assist¬ 
ance was continued sensibly till the beginning qf the fourth century. 

|| John x. 84, 35, 36. 
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Now for myself I do not agree with tins translation. I 
, think that the Logos, or Word, is a very usual personifica- 
* tion of the Power and Wisdom of God. (See Prov. viii.) 
I think that this verse has no reference to Jesus whatsoever; 
that in the firet place God alone is spoken of; his Power and 
Wisdom are described as belonging to and dwelling with 
him; that He is described as purposing to communicate or 
reveal these to men, for of course it is not God himself, but 
only a portion of his Knowledge and Will that can be revealed 
to us; and then for the first time in the fourteenth verse is 
Jesus introduced, as the person through whose character 
these attributes are to be communicated, “ the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us.” I dissent therefore from 
the translation which Mr. Byrth condemned; but when I am 
told that no scholar would tolerate such a translation, I 
turn to my books, and I find Origen and Eusebius not only 
tolerating but actually adopting and insisting upon this very 
translation. I recollect that Greek was the vernacular tongue 
of these eminent men ; and when I am told by an English¬ 
man, in this nineteenth century, that no Greek Scholar would 
do what Origen and Eusebius have done, I think it is not 
disrespectful to decline his authority in all matters that re¬ 
quire calmness and accuracy. 

6. It was stated that no scholar could translate the fifth 
verse of the ninth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ro¬ 
mans thus : t( Whose are the fathers, and of whom as con¬ 
cerning the flesh Christ came: God who is over all be bless¬ 
ed for ever.” Perhaps the more correct rendering would be, 
“ whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came (i. e. from among whom the Messiah was to be 
bom) j he who was over all, was God blessed for ever:” or 
with more fidelity because with more Tapidity, our language 
not admitting, like the Greek, the ellipsis of the substantive 
verb —“ He who was over all, being God blessed for ever.” 
With regard to the ellipsis of the substantive verb, nothing 
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can be more common. It occurs again and again in the verses 
that lie on each side of the text in question. And in ascrip¬ 
tions of praise it is almost uniform. And nothing can be more 
natural than that the Apostle should state as the closing dis¬ 
tinction of the Jews, that over all their dispensations it was God 
who presided, the God of their signal Theocracy. Now when I 
am told that no scholar would so translate, let me simply 
name to you some of the Scholars who do adopt this trans¬ 
lation : Erasmus, Bucer, Le Clerc, Grotius, and Wetstein; 
the first three most learned Trinitarians, and the last two, 
if not of unquestioned orthodoxy, only of suspected Heresy. 
Let me now give you some quotations from other Scholars 
of an earlier date, from the Christian Fathers, even when 
adopting the received translation of this passage. Tertullian, 
whose temper rather than his learning has been preserved in 
controversy, says, "We never speak of two Gods or two Lords; 
but following the Apostle, if the Father and the Son are to 
be named together, we call the Father, God, and Jesus 
Christ, Lord.” “ But when speaking of Christ alone, I may 
call him God, as does the same Apostle; of whom is Christy 
who is God over all blessed for ever. For speaking of a ray 
of the sun by itself,” continues Tertullian, " I may call it the 
sun; but when I mention at the same time the sun, from 
which this ray proceeds, 1 do not then give that name to the 
latter.” " Some of the earlier Greek Fathers,” who I sup¬ 
pose it will be admitted knew Greek, “ expressly denied that 
Christie ‘the God over all/” "Supposing,” says Origen, 
" that some among the multitude of believers, likely as they 
are to have differences of opinion, rashly suppose that the Sa¬ 
viour is God over all; yet we do not , for we believe him when 
he said, 4 The Father who sent me is greater than 1/ ” Even 
after the Nicene Council, Eusebius, in writing against Mar¬ 
cellos, says: " As Marcellus thinks, He who was born of the 
holy virgin, and clothed in flesh, who dwelt among men, and 
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suffered what had been foretold, and died for our sins, was 
the very God over all; for daring to say which, the Church 
of God numbered Sabellius among Atheists and Blasphe¬ 
mers.” * 

I have one other observation to make upon this verse. The 
translation of the passage depends very much on a question 
of punctuation, and, so far, is a question for Critics and Scho¬ 
lars. Now we have seen already the high authorities that 
give the punctuation in favour of the Unitarian render¬ 
ing, f I say nothing of the conjectural readings of these 
two passages, because, though brought by the Preacher 
as instances of unlicensed Conjecture, he treated them 
chiefly as mistranslations, with the view I suppose of in¬ 
troducing the same passages over and over again, to mul¬ 
tiply the instances of Unitarian alterations. The conjecture 
is not adopted by the improved version; and yet, for allowing 
some little weight to the authority of Dr. Whitby in the 
latter case, for it allows none whatever to the conjecture of 
Crellius in the former, it is charged with two sins : first, the 
sin of adopting the conjecture; and secondly, the sin of mis¬ 
translation after rejecting the conjecture. This is a method 
of multiplying sins, or rather charges. Indeed, if I under¬ 
stood the Preacher, he admitted that Crellius and Sliclitingius, 
in the then state of Biblical knowledge, might very jus¬ 
tifiably have made the conjectures, for they were Scholars: 
but that now, with all our new lights, such a conjecture is in¬ 
admissible ; that is to say, Biblical Literature was not far 
enough advanced in their day to enable them to discover in 
these texts, what yet if they did not discover there, or some¬ 
where else, they must perish everlastingly. And yet we were 

• Wetstcin, quoted by Norton. 

t See note, page 19. 1 have no access to the text of Scholz, except in the edi¬ 
tion published hy Taylor and Walton. This places a period after a&pica, flesh; 
which, however, it also gives in the text as the pointing of Griesb&ch, contrary to 
the only other edition I have at present the opportunity of examining. 
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told that Christianity was not the property of critics and 
scholars, but the gift of God to all men.* 

Now when I examine into these things, my duty to scho¬ 
larship, my reverence for its high functions, my duty to 
Truth, my duty to the public, who ought not, in matters not 
of opinion but of knowledge, to be misled by their Teachers, 
and my duty to the Pulpit, which suffers in power and credit 
by every unwarrantable statement that proceeds from it, all 
oblige me to declare that the impression which 1 carried away 
from Christ Church, that the supposed ignorance of a vast 
assembly was sported with, and their confidence abused, has 
been more than confirmed. 

So much for scholarship and candour together. I have 
now to speak of “ candour” alone. 

1. A sentiment was quoted from Coleridge, expressing his 
belief, that if Jesus was not God, he was a deceiver: and 
then the Preacher asked his audience, “ Can the advocates 
of a system that makes Jesus a deceiver be Christians ?” thus 
identifying Unitarians with the sentiment of Coleridge. How 
long will controversialists condescend to such practices? 
From any controversy so conducted no good can come: but 
great scandal to Religionists, and deep pain to all who love 
Religion and Truth better than their own party. 

* 2. Advantage was taken of some words of my Colleague, 
the Minister of this Chapel, to produce the impression that 
Unitarianism, as a religious faith, was merely negative. Now 
the words themselves not only bear no such meaning, but 
guard against it; and the whole speech from which they were 
extracted is rich in the overflowings of the true, working, 
onward spirit of our faith, as you who have the privilege 
of worshipping here, well know everything from the same 
mind must necessarily be. The words quoted were these: “ I 
conceive that, controversially t our system is correctly desert 

* See Appendix for a fuller examination of these two passages, viz., the Proem 
of St. John's Gospel, and Rom. ix. 5. 

C 2 
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bed as purely negative,” and the whole object of the speech 
was to enforce the peaceful and fruitful view that the power 
of our religion proceeds not from what we disbelieve, but 
from what we believe. No man who read the speech could 
be ignorant of this ; and it is remarkable, that the very next 
words, containing a passage quoted by Mr. Byrth, are these : 
“ Let us place the utmost reliance upon positive religious 
principles ; and especially let us act on our own internal con¬ 
victions.” My valued friend is abundantly equal to the task 
of defending himself, and not often should I do him the 
disservice of appearing for him, but as this statement was 
made in a lecture which it was my duty to answer, and as I am 
always confirmed in any view of my own that I can identify 
with him, 1 shall, to show that the present is no forced ad¬ 
vocacy,* extract a few sentences from an Article, which nearly 
at the time he was speaking, it happened to be my duty to 
be writing. “ We are not devotional, we are not practical, 
in our combative aspects. We are on preliminary, not on 
Christian ground. We are not improving, we have not a 
Religion, until we have ceased contending and commenced 
cultivating. Moral progress proceeds from cultivation of 
the faith we rest in, producing its fruits in the warmth of 
love. W r e must pursue what is our own, and forget our 
controversial attitudes. They never will nourish the inner 
life of a Congregation, nor keep its interest alive. They give 
us no character of our own. They feed no intense yearnings. 
They make no devoted disciples. We must proceed upon 
our own views, not defending them, but loving them and 
studying them. We must pursue a more independent course 
of Developement. We must understand our own mission, 
which is not to battle but to advance; not to be dogmatists 
of any kind, but cherishers of Spirit and of Truth. Our 
Union must be a moral one, a sympathy of Spirit. We can 

* And especially since Mr. Byrth has alluded to the disapprobation with which 
the sentiment was received. 
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have no intellectual or doctrinal union. We must give up 
therefore the idea of aggregate life, as a Body devoted to a 
uniform Belief, and held together by the forms of an uniform 
Ecclesiastical Government. The whole body can flourish 
only by the members having each life in himself. Our union 
must be one of sentiment and first principles; our life one 
of individualities.” And again, speaking of Unitarian Minis¬ 
ters : “ They should present a Christianity qualified by its 
energy to meet both the strength and the weakness of the 
spiritual being, to inspire a devoted love, and to lead souls 
captive. They should take their stand upon no combative 
ground. They should eschew a religion of negations. Faith 
should be their great power ; a faith that appeals to the faith 
of their hearers, nourishing it where it is, creating it where 
it is not. With no other bond of union than this power 
to satisfy the deep spiritual wants of those to whom they 
minister, they above all others should cultivate a Christianity 
that has positive attractions for the spirit of man, a Chris¬ 
tianity that is fitted to draw upon itself the warmest and 
purest affections; a Christianity that engages to do for us 
what it did for Christ, to elevate the diviner tendencies, 
whilst it supports the weakness of our frail yet noble nature. 
From the absence of creeds, and its want of a mystical or 
fanatical interest, no sect, so much as Unitarianism, requires 
a sympathetic, generous, deep-hearted faith, an affirmative and 
nutritive Christianity, to lay hold upon the religious affections, 
and feed the religious life of its Churches. There is no other 
sect to which coldness in Religion could be so fatal,”* 

1 have now gone through all the evidence adduced on 
W T ednesday evening, in support of the allegation, “ The 
Unitarian interpretation of the New Testament based upon 
defective Scholarship, or on dishonest or uncandid Criticism.” 
Such a declaration, again I say, should never have been made, 
or should have been adequately sustained. *To fail in the 

* Christian Teacher, New Series, No, I, pp. 31, 32. 
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proof is to pass upon the statement not intellectual only, but 
moral condemnation. We were told by the preacher that 
when the time came to support the allegation, he would not 
use irritating language, but sound argument. I grieve to 
say that pledge was not redeemed. And the moral condem¬ 
nation of advancing such a charge, and leaving it unproved, 
falls upon him. I understand that the lecture was continued 
yesterday evening; when the press puts it into my hands 
I shall have an opportunity of seeing what additional com¬ 
ments it may require. But when I was told by the preacher 
himself, on Wednesday evening, that on the evidence then 
adduced, and which I have now presented to you, he re¬ 
garded his charge made out not only in one but in both its 
clauses, that in short he had been too forbearing, for that in¬ 
stead of the disjunctive he might have used the copulative con¬ 
junction, and made his accusation to be this, “ The Unitarian 
Interpretation of the New Testament based upon defective 
scholarship, and on dishonest and uncandid Criticism,”—I 
held myself discharged from all further duty of attention. 

And now, after the “ expostulations” to which you have 
been subjected elsewhere, your convictions treated as sins, 
and the exercise of your conscientious judgment represented 
as exposing you to the wrath of a holy God, (strange com¬ 
bination of ideas, wrath and holiness 1) I may, perhaps, not 
unbecomingly address a few words to you my fellow believers. 
Trinitarians have the power to deny you the name of Chris¬ 
tians; but they have not the power to deny you the Reality. 
They cannot prevent you being Christians; and it is a light 
thing for you to be judged by man’s judgment, provided only 
you can disprove the judgment by preserving your Christianity 
unprovoked, by retaining your Christian love towards those 
who deny you the Christian name. The worst operation of 
persecution and fanaticism is its tendency to produce a re¬ 
action. The Worst working of an Evil Spirit is that it calls 
up other evil spirits to oppose it. The temper we complain 
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of has a tendency to provoke the same temper in ourselves. 
And yet an evil spirit cannot be conquered by an evil spirit. 
This is one of the divine prerogatives of the spirit of good¬ 
ness. You must overcome evil with good. You must be 
prepared to expect that men who deem themselves your re¬ 
ligious superiors, will comport themselves accordingly. You 
must regard it as only natural that men who hold them¬ 
selves to be the favourites of God, and never expect to meet 
you in heaven, should treat you with little respect on earth. 
Nay, you must even have some tenderness for the feelings 
of irritation which this very faith cannot fail to generate in 
the kindlier nature of those who hold it. Holding you to be 
lost, and having human hearts, how can they avoid of assailing 
you with eager, anxious, and even persecuting aggression ? 
I blame them not for this: I only wonder there is so little of 
it: that they leave us to our fate, with so little effort, to use 
their own favourite figure, to pluck the brands from the burn¬ 
ing. Nay, my friends, more than this, their confidence in 
their own salvation depending on the dogmatical assurance 
with which they hold certain doctrinal ideas, they are 
naturally alarmed lest this essentialfaith should in any way lie 
disturbed in their bosoms, and they come to look upon every 
freer mind as a tempter and an enemy. And as their Faith 
is by their own boast not a rational Faith, as it has no roots 
in their intellectual nature, they feel that their danger is all the 
greater, and that their caution must be all the more. They are 
not happy in their exclusive faith. How can they if they have 
Christian hearts ? It rests upon an evidence out of them¬ 
selves, so that they cannot, at all times, be confident in it. 
It presents to them many unhappy images, a vindictive God,* 
an exclusive Heaven, a condemned world, fellow beings 
against whom their religious feelings are embittered, but 

• By this I mean a God who cannot forgive except by one process—advantage 
of which must be taken by an act of faith—it being always uncertain whether the 
faith is right or sufficient. 
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towards whom their hearts still yearn. All these are reasons 
why you should exercise forbearance. You have an easier 
part. You have a faith that supports you in meek Hope and 
Trust for all. Your hearts are at peace both with Man and 
God. You can wait in patience until Heaven does justice 
unto all. Having this more blessed and peaceful faith, you 
must also make it more fruitful, and thus be enabled to meet 
the question, u What do ye more than others ?” 

For ourselves, let us pursue our own way, and love our 
own Christ in meek faith and trust. Doctrines are uncer¬ 
tain : but the spirit of Jesus is not uncertain. You know 
what that is; and that its fruits are, “ love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
Love, venerate, obey in all things, the Heaven-sent and 
Heaven-marked Christ; cherish the growth of his spirit in 
your souls ; place him before you in moments of trying duty; 
and in all times of nature’s languishing see him at the open 
gate of Heaven, inviting you to be faithful to the end, that you 
may join him at the resurrection of the just. Do this and 
your souls shall live. To be this is to be Christians. Others 
may hold a different language: but you owe no allegiance 
save to God in Christ. One is your master, and all ye are 
brethren. 
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See pp. 30, 31. 

trvrrtXttav rov aieeras — the end of the age. 

" Hanc ob causam Judsei universum tempus in duas magnas pe- 
riodos diapescere consueverunt, alteram Messise adventum anteceden- 
tem oin-os vel 6 vw cuw) , alteram consequentem {aim? fitWetv vel 
c pxofitvot vel cictivos). Postremam illius (ouwot rovrou) partem, aevo Mes- 
siano annexam, nominarunt brrtpovs xtupovs, Ktupov itr^arw, wx aTa ra>v 
Xpovtev, nrxaraf hjuupas, exitumque efus to t«Aij rttv cumrmv vel tmTiXiiw* 
tov cutoyos ."— Bcrtholdt. Christologia Judaorum Jesu Apostolorumque 
estate, pp. 38, 39. 

" On this account the Jews were accustomed to divide Time into 
two great Periods, one preceding the advent of the Messiah, and called 
* this world,' * this age,’ or, ' the world that now is,' * the age that 
now is;' the other subsequent to the advent, and called * the world 
to come/ * the age to come/ ‘ that world/ ‘ that age/ The latter 
portion of the former Period, that immediately adjoining the Messi¬ 
anic Ages they called * the latter times/ ' the last time/ * these last 
days/—and its close, {that is, the dose of the Ante-Messianic 
Period ), ‘ the ends of the world/ or, * the end of the world,’ ‘ the 
end of the age.’ " 
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The Introduction of St. John's Gospel. 

See pp. 31, 32. 

u In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, 
and the Logos was God.” 

“ There is no word in English nnswering to the Greek word Logos, 
as here used. It was employed to denote a mode of conception con¬ 
cerning the Deity, familiar at the time when St. John wrote, and in¬ 
timately blended with the philosophy of his age, but long since obso¬ 
lete, and so foreign from our habits of thinking, that it is not easy 
for us to conform our minds to its apprehension. The Greek word 
Loyos, in one of its primary senses, answered nearly to our word 
Reason. It denoted that faculty by which the mind disposes its ideas 
in their proper relations to each other: the Disposing Power, if I 
inav so speak, of the mind. In reference to this primary sense, it 
was applied to the Deity, but in a wider significance. The Logos of 
God was regarded, not in its strictest sense, as merely the Reason of 
God, but under certain aspects, as the Wisdom, the Mind, the In¬ 
tellect of God. To this the Creation of all things was especially as¬ 
cribed. The conception may seem obvious in itself; but the Cause 
why the creation was primarily referred to the Logos, or Intellect of 
God, rather than to his goodness or omnipotence, is to be found in 
the Platonic Philosophy, as it existed about the time of Christ, and 
particularly as taught by the eminent Jewish philosopher, Philo of 
Alexandria.” 

“ According to this philosophy, there existed an archetypal world 
of Ideas, formed by God, the perfect model of the Sensible Uni¬ 
verse ; corresponding, so far as what is divine may be compared with 
what is human, to the plan of a building or city, which an architect 
forms in his own miud before commencing its erection. The faculty 
by which God disposed and arranged the world of ideas was his 
Logos, Reason, or Intellect. This world, according to one repre¬ 
sentation, was supposed to have its seat in the Logos or Mind of 
God ; according to another, it was identified with the Logos. The 
Platonic philosophy further taught, that the Ideas of God were not 
merely the archetypes, but, in scholastic language, the essential forms 
of all created things. In this philosophy, matter in its primary state, 
primitive mutter, if I may so speak, was regarded merely as the sub- 
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stratum of attributes, being in itself devoid of all. Attributes, it is 
conceived, were impressed upon it by the Ideas of God, which Philo 
often speaks of under the figure of seals. These Ideas, indeed, con¬ 
stituted those attributes, becoming connected with primitive matter 
in an incomprehensible manner, and thus giving form and being to 
all things sensible. But the seat of these ideas, these formative 
principles, being the I-ogos, or Intellect of God ; or, according to the 
other representation mentioned, these Ideas constituting the Logos, 
the Logos was, in consequence, represented as the great agent in 
creation. This doctrine being settled, the meaning of the Term 
gradually extended itself by a natural process, and came at lost to 
comprehend all the attributes of God manifested in the creation and go- 
vernment of the Universe. These attributes, abstractly from God him¬ 
self, were made an object of thought, under the name of the Logos. 
The Logos thus conceived, was necessarily personified or spoken of 
figuratively as a person. In our own language, in describing its 
agency,—agency, in its nature personal, and to be ultimately referred 
to Ciod,—we might indeed avoid attaching a personal character to the 
Logos considered abstractly from God, by the use of the neuter pro¬ 
noun it. Thus we might say, All things were made by it. But the 
Greek language afforded no such resource, the relative pronoun, in 
concord with Ixigos, being necessarily masculine. Thus the Logos 
or Intellect of God came to be, figuratively or literally, conceived of 
as an intermediate being between God and his creatures, the great 
agent in the creation and government of the universe." * * * 

“ The conception and the name of the Logos were familiar at the 
time when St. John wrote. They occur in the Apocryphal book of 
the Wisdom of Solomon. The writer, speaking of the destruction 
of the first-born of the Egyptians, says (xviii. 15) : 

“ ‘Thine almighty Logos leapt down froth heaven, from his royal 
throne, u fierce warrior, into the midst of a land of destruction.’" 

In another passage, likewise, in the prayer ascribed to Solomon, 
he is represented as thus addressing God (ix. 1,2): 

“ God of our fathers, and Lord of mercy. 

Who hast made all things by thy Logos, 

And fashioned man by thy Wisdom.” * * * 

" St. John, writing in Asia Minor, where many, for whom he in¬ 
tended his Gospel, were familiar with the conception of the Logos, 
has probably, for this reason, adopted the term Logos, in the proem 
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of his Gospel, to express that manifestation of God by Christ, which 
is elsewhere referred to the spirit of God." 

“ But to return : the conception that has been described having 
been formed of the Logos, and the Logos being, as I have said, 
necessarily personified, or spoken of figuratively as a person, it soon 
followed, as a natural consequence, that the Logos was by many 
hypostatised, or conceived of as a proper person. When the cor¬ 
rective of experience and actual knowledge cannot be applied, what 
is strongly imagined is very likely to be regarded as having a real ex¬ 
istence ; and the philosophy of the ancients was composed in great 
part of such imaginations. The Logos, it is to be recollected, was 
that power by which God disposed in order the Ideas of the arche¬ 
typal world. But in particular reference to the creation of the ma¬ 
terial universe, the Logos came in time to be conceived of by many 
as hypostatized, as a proper person going forth, as it were, from 
God in order to execute the plan prepared, to dispose and arrange all 
things conformably to it, and to give sensible forms to primitive 
matter , by impressing it with the ideas of the archetypal world. In 
many cases in which the term * Logos’ occurs, if we understand by 
it the Disposing Power of God in a sense conformable to the notions 
explained, we may have a clearer idea of its meaning than if wc ren¬ 
der it by the term ' Reason,’ or ‘ Wisdom/ or any other which our 
language offers.” * * * 

“ From the explanations which have been given of the conceptions 
concerning the Logos of God, it will appear that this term properly 
denoted an attribute or attributes of God ; and that upon the notion 
of an attribute or attributes, the idea of personality was superin¬ 
duced.” * * * 

“ It was his (St. John's) purpose in the introduction of his Gospel, 
to declare that Christianity had the same divine origin as the Universe 
itself; that it was to be considered as proceeding from the same 
power of God. Writing in Asia Minor, for readers, by many of 
whom the term * Logos’ was more familiarly used than any other, 
to express the attributes of God viewed in relation to his creatures, 
he adopted this term to convey his meaning, because from their as¬ 
sociations with it it was fitted particularly to impress and affect their 
minds; thus connecting the great truths which he taught with their 
former modes of thinking and speaking. But upon the idea primarily 
expressed by this term, a new Conception, the Conception of the 
proper personality of those attributes, had been superinduced. This 
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doctrine, then, the doctrine of an hypostatized Logos, it appears to 
have been his purpose to set aside. He would guard himself, I think, 
against being understood to countenance it. The Logos, he teaches, 
was not the agent of God, but God himself. Using the term merely 
to denote the attributes of God as manifested in his works, he teaches 
that the operations of the Logos are the operations of God; that all 
conceived of under that name is to be referred immediately to God ; 
that in speaking of the Logos we speak of God, ' That the Logos is 
God.' 

*' The Platonic Conception of a personal Logos, distinct from God, 
was the Embryo form of the Christian Trinity. If, therefore, the 
view just given of the purpose of St. John be correct, it is a remark¬ 
able fact, that his language has been alleged as a main support of 
that very doctrine the rudiments of which it was intended to oppose.” 
—Norton on the Trinity. 

I shall now give a paraphrase of the Introduction of St. John’s Gospel 
in harmony with the Conception that the Logos is described first as 
dwelling in God—and afterwards as manifested through Christ—the 
Logos made flesh—“ God manifest in the flesh,”—an expression 
which is so far from implying Trinitarianism, that it exactly expresses 
the Unitarian idea of Christianity as a revelation of God—of Deity 
imaged perfectly on the human scale-—of the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God on the face of Jesus Christ. 

Proem of St. John's Gospel. 

“ In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, 
and the Logos was God. It was in the beginning with God. By it 
all things were made, and without it was not any thing made, that 
was made. It was life (the source of life)—and the source of life or 
blessedness was the light of men. And the light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not. There was a man sent from 
God. Tliis man came as a witness to bear testimony concerning the 
light; that all men through him might believe. He was not the Light, 
but he was sent to bear testimony concerning the Light. That was the 
true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. It 
was in the world, and the world was made by it, and the world knew it 
not. It came unto its own, and its own received it not. But to as 
many as received it, it gave power to become thq, Sons of God 
(Logoi) —being born, not of favoured races, nor through the will of 
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the flesh, nor through the will of man, but being children of God. 
And the Logos became flesh (was manifested through a man, the 
Mind or Spirit * of God shown on the human Image), and dwelt 
amongst us, and we beheld his glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth.” 

Romans ix. 5, page 32. 

“ Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came; God who is over all be blessed for ever.” Amen. 

T nv ol waripts, ical 2>v 6 Xpicrbs rb kotA ffdpsa' b 8>v M ir&rrwv $tbs 
tbAoyrfrbt «fc robs auuvas. 'Ap4\v, 

The objections made to our rendering of this passage are these:— 

1. That 6 i,» coming first in the sentence must refer to the nomi¬ 
native (xpiarbs). But there is no grammatical rule to prevent 6 wv 
commencing a sentence and referring to a subsequent nominative : so 
that to say it must refer to the preceding xp*<"bs I s only to take the 
desired interpretation for granted. 

2. That another article is required before 6tos, and the position of 
the words to be e o 8c Ocos b uv M rw, *. t. a. If Otos had been placed 
first in the sentence the article would have been used, but the quali¬ 
fying expression b M nbvrow more than supplies its place. A passage 
from Philo exactly parallel is cited by the Rev. W. Iiincks in his very 
able Review of Dr. J. P. Smith’s Scripture Testimony to the Messiah 

— tou repos Ax?j0«ch' ovros 9tov. Ed. 1640, (apud Middleton,) p. 860. Also 
Clem. Rom. ad Cor. cap. xxxii. & irayroKparup Otos, where Tavroitparup 
is equivalent to wv *rl irdrrcn>. Eusebius has this passage, rb rijs 
ttppa irpbs rbv in] irdvruv 0*by uaOapws nlvavrss. See Jortin. Eccles. Hist, 
vol. ii. 235. 

3. That tbKoyyirbs ought to come first in the sentence. But the 
words “ for ever,” tls robs eu&vas, whenever used, are placed at the 
end of the sentence, and this naturally draws tb\ornros to the same 
position, to avoid awkwardness or ambiguity. In the cases where 
0tos has dependent words, then ovKoyrfrot comes first, that the words 
connected by construction may not be awkwardly separated; in the 


• We find in the first beginnings of the Trinity, the Logos and the Holy Spirit 
identified. This is even angrily contended for by Tcrtuliian. ** What! when John 
said that the Logos was made flesh, and the angel" (respecting tiic miraculous 
conception) “ that the Spirit was made flesh, did they mean any thing different ?” 
—-TnUiUiun , Advers. Pra\ctm. Cap. xxvi. 
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case of tu\uyirras having dependent words, as here, then e« 0 * would 
naturally come first. 

In the only three cases in which •bXoyrrrbt throb* ai&vas occur in the 
New Testament they follow one another in this fixed order. 

In the Septuagint, contrary to the statement of Whitby, there is 
one clear instance of a similar construction: Kvptos A 0«o* tvXoyvros, 
Ps. lxviii. 19. 

Finally, ruXoyvrot is nowhere in the New Testament applied to 
Jesus. 

4. That our rendering requires another substantive verb. Of such 
ellipsis examples might be given without number. See Rom. x. 12. 
2 Cor. v. 5. Ephes. iv. 6, a case exactly in point. Rev. xiv. 13. 

5. That there is an antithesis intended by St. Paul between " as 
concerning the flesh/’ and “ God over all.” But the sentence is not 
an antithesis but a climax closed by-Christ., as the consummation : 
and at the close of a climax of blessings and privileges, acknowledg¬ 
ment almost spontaneously bursts out to God. 
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Comments on the Rev. Mr. Byrth's Lecture entitled “ The Unitarian 

Interpretation of the New Testament hosed upon defective Scholar¬ 
ship, or on dishonest or vncandid Criticism. ,, 

Page 108.—“ It does appear to me extraordinary, that my opponents 
should appear to complain of the introduction of critical and scholas¬ 
tic considerations into this discussion.” We make no such com¬ 
plaint. We complain that the essence of Christianity should be de¬ 
rived from the Criticism and Interpretation of controverted passages. 
Will my reverend opponent state a single argument for Trinitarian- 
ism, or adduce a single scriptural evidence, not fairly open to hostile 
Criticism or Interpretation ? To us the Revelation is not derived from 
any thing doubtful; it is derived from those impressions of Jesus the 
Christ which Trinitarianism itself receives. To us the Revelation is 
the Person, (in which we include his Life, Character, Destinies,) of 
the man Christ Jesus. We know our God when we know that he 
who was as full of grace as of truth was the Image of our Father’s 
Mind : we know God’s will for man when we look upon him who was 
perfected human nature: we know the connections of Heaven with 
Duty when we see the crucified made the glorified, and taken to the 
bosom of his Father. 

Page 115.—■*' It does not, however, follow that, because the Uni- 
tarian interpretation of the New Testament bears this character, all 
Unitarians are defective Scholars, or unenndid or dishonest Critics. 
Many of them may have received their opinions through the channel 
of traditional education; and may never have deemed it obligatory 
upon them to examine the matter for themselves.” So, we have the 
choice of any one of three characters, viz. , Bad Scholars, Dis¬ 
honest Critics, or So-called Christians, who know nothing and care 
nothing about the matter. Does Mr. Byrth really think that this last 
refuge removes the insult of his Title, or softens its indictment ? 
Some of us, confined to a choice among these three descriptions. 
preach Christianity, and are therefore certainly bound “ to examine 
the matter” for ourselves; nor is it to us that the suspicion usually 
attaches of receiving our “ opinions through the channels of a tradi¬ 
tional education.” 

“ The dogmata are too few, too general, too unimportant, to elicit 
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inquiry, or to excite anxiety as to their truth." There is some truth 
in this, though not exactly of the kind the author contemplated. 
The interest of Trinitarianism depends greatly on the number of its 
dogmata, their intricacy, their supposed necessity to salvation, the 
exactness of their right mutual positions. There is much in a saving 
Theology, having an intricate scheme, and whose main principles and 
evidences are external to the mind of the believer, and therefore con¬ 
stantly agitating him with apprehension as to whether he has dis¬ 
posed them according to the precise conditions of orthodoxy, to oc¬ 
cupy and sometimes oppress minds that have little affinities with a 
saving Religion, a simple spirit of Worship, Duty, and Trust immor¬ 
tal. But is it ti'ue that these Unitarian doctrines are " unimportant" 
—The Fatherhood of God—the Brotherhood of Man—the relations 
of Jesus to God as His image, and to Man as his Model—the retri¬ 
butions of Eternity—the Heaven of Duty ? 

Page 119.—See the Note.—Surely Mr. Byrth will perceive the 
unfairness of concluding a Book to be our Standard, merely because 
some other parties, very unfavourably disposed towards us, choose to 
represent it as such. 

* 

Page 124.—See the Note.—“ I have been charged with almost or 
altogether suppressing, in the delivery of this Discourse, the word 
' controversially.’ " I eagerly assure Mr. Byrth that no such charge 
was ever made, nor could be made with truth, and I am much grieved 
that any rumour has conveyed to him the pain of such an impression. 
Though using hard words to his opponents, and giving them the 
choice of any one of three bad characters, 1 believe him perfectly in¬ 
capable of " dishonesty.” Believing me to have made such a charge, 
whilst I do not excuse him for so believing upon hearsay, I feel 
obliged by his forbearance, and for u courtesy in denying the charge, 
which if made I should not have deserved. I complained that the 
“ controversial" attitudes of Unitarianism were confounded with its 
own peaceful and positive ones , two things that were most carefully 
separated in the speeches from which Mr. Byrth took extracts; and 
that he represented as a description of Unitarianism, what was dis¬ 
tinctly stated to be Unitarianism, " controversially" described. Mr. 
Byrth, though giving the word “ controversially," overlooked its 
meaning. 


D 
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Page 132.—“ Epiphanius asserts that the Ebionites,” &e.: also the 
note marked f. 

As it is exceedingly inconvenient to repeat subjects and answers, 
and bo never to get rid of a topic, 1 refer Mr. Byrth and my readers 
to note B, on the Ebionites and their Gospel, in the Appendix to the 
Second Lecture of our Course. 

Page 140.—See the note.—“ I cannot but express my satisfaction, 
that in the very place where this book was thus regarded as an au¬ 
thority, and thus earnestly recommended, it is now renounced and 
disclaimed.” 

I do not know what Mr. Byrth includes in “ renouncing” and 
“ disclaiming.” If these words mean “ rejecting as a standard au¬ 
thority,” then in the place alluded to was the Improved Version al¬ 
ways renounced and disclaimed. 

The praise quoted in the note certainly requires much qualification. 
Nevertheless the Improved Version is neither renounced nor dis¬ 
claimed. We have no predilection for the rude principle of taking 
things, in the mass, or leaving them, in the mass, without discri¬ 
mination. And I fancy that if our opponents were in these matters 
as much at liberty as ourselves, there are some of their standards which 
would soon be thoroughly sifted. 

Page 143.—“ For even they would scarcely think highly of the 
scholarship of Bishop Pearce.” 

I have quoted Bishop Pearce, not for his learning, though un¬ 
questionably that was respectable, but for the sake of stating that 
the acceptance by a Bishop of the English Church of a certain in¬ 
terpretation ought to have screened “ a reputed heretic” from the 
charge of accepting the same interpretation solely for the sake of an 
a priori meaning. 

Page 146.—“ Epiphanius has little authority with any one else.” 
Mr. Byrth is quite right in his estimate of Epiphanius. But it is 
lmrdly wise for those who, like Mr. Byrth, rest their faith upon exter¬ 
nal testimonies, to look too closely into the characters of the witnesses, 
or raise doubts respecting them in the public mind. We know how 
much of the weight of these testimonies rests upon Eusebius—and I 
doubt not Mr. Byrth knows very well that he is clearly convicted of 
having interpolated one passage iu Josephus, and corrupted another. 
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How can we tell how for this process of reconciliation was carried ? 
Why is it that we have not the works of the Heretics, of whose 
names ecclesiastical History is so full ? 

Page 147.—See the Note.—Mr. Byrth seems to think it impos¬ 
sible to have worded the Title of his Lecture so as not to have in¬ 
sulted some one. Will he allow me to suggest what the Title might 
have been without offence, though not with exact truth of descrip¬ 
tion—" Some of the interpretations of the Improved Version of the 
New Testament based upon defective Scholarship.” To attribute 
“ dishonesty” and want of “ candour,” Mr. Byrth will I am sure 
feel to be too vulgar to be altogether worthy of hie character as a 
Critic and a Scholar. In the text of his Lecture (p. 122), he indeed 
states his belief that Unitarian Interpretation, of every kind, wants 
scholarship, or wants honesty—and if was to the proof of this state¬ 
ment that he ought to have applied himself, or else to have altered 
the Title of his Lecture. 

Page 148.—Luke iii. 23.—'* And Jesus himself began to he about 
thirty years of age, being (as was supposed ) the son of Joseph.” 

This passage was not introduced into the first part of Mr. Byrth’s 
Lecture as originally delivered. I state this only to excuse myself 
for having taken no notice of it in the body of my Lecture. This 
is the case also with some other passages. There were also ex¬ 
pressions and sentiments of Mr. Byrth spoken, but not printed. I 
would not state this were it not necessary to justify some passages 
in my own Lecture. I refer especially to an oratorical use that was 
made of a most objectionable and irreverent sentiment of Coleridge's, 
full of the very spirit of dogmatism and presumption. P. 161. 

With regard to Luke iii, 23. The rendering of the Improved 
Version is that of Bishop Pearce, who I suppose had no heretical 
reason for preferring it. I confess it does not seem natural. Dr. 
Carpenter thinks the words “ os he was supposed,” put in to guard 
against some Gnostic or Platonic error, and for the purpose of stating 
distinctly that he was the son of Joseph, as he was supposed to be. 
The same writer acutely remarks that it is most improbable, indeed 
next to impossible, that any writer should trace our Lord’s descent from 
David through Joseph, and then declare that Joseph was only supposed 
to be his father, thus nullifying his own genealogy. •Kuinoel gives a 

suggestion of Bolt emu?, to which he evidently inclines that 6i ivoulfa a 
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applies not to the supposed descent of Jesus from Joseph, but to 
the whole genealogy. 1 annex his note. 

“ Bolteniua ad h. 1. suspicatus est, verba it tvo/dfcro, non tantum 
eo referenda esse, quod Judsei falso putaverint, Joeephum esse Christi 
parentem, sed spectari quoque his verbis genealogiam ipsam h. 1. 
exhibit am, eaque reddenda esse: hone putabant esse Jesu genealogiam, 
erat pater ejvs Josephus, hujus pater Eli, etc., ut adeo Lucas professus 
sit, se inseruisse genealogiam, prouti ea in manus ipsius venisset, 
aeque authentiam illius acrius defenders nolle. Hac rntione admissa, 
explieari forte etiam posset, qui factum sit, ut Lucas genealogiam ipsi 
suspcctam, in Evangelio infantine Jesu proposition, ad ealeem illius 
fortasse adjectam, h. 1. inseruerit, quod nempe aliquamdiu dubius 
heesisset, un cam rcciperet. Alii opinati sunt, hone genealogiam, 
cum diversa sit ab ea, quae in Matthau commentariis reperitur, cum 
laxiori vinculo superioribus annexa sit, non a Luca ipso, sed serius 
add it am esse." 

Page 149.—See the Note.—" Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of 
Mary: of whom (Mary) was born (or was begotten) Jesus who is 
called the Christ.” “ Now is it possible to declare, in plainer terms, 
that, though Jesus was born of Mary, who was married to Joseph, 
yet that Joseph did not beget him.” — Magee. Great is the ingenuity 
here, wonderfully misapplied. Is it not clear that St. Matthew was 
tracing the descent of Jesus from David, and that he brings down 
the chain to the very last link, namely Joseph, that is, the \ cry Joseph 
necessary to be included, the husband of the mother of Jesus ? That 
Joseph, the very husband of Mary, from whom Christ was born, 
being thus shown to he a lineal descendant of David, the Evangelist 
stops. What could he do more? His object being to trace the de¬ 
scent of Jesus from David, what could be more natural than, when he 
arrived at Joseph, to say—here is the unbroken succession, for this 
is the very man who was the husband of that Mary from whom 
Jesus was born. Of course the writer could not alter the form of 
expression until he arrived at the very man whom he wished to identify 
us the husband of Mary, the mother of Jesus—and the reason for 
altering it then is very obvious. 

If Joseph was not the father of Jesus, the genealogy js vitiated, 
for it is through Joseph that the descent is traced. 


rages 157,158.—“ He was in the world, and the world was made by 
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him, and the world knew him not.” “ He was in the world, and 
the world was enlightened by him, and yet the world knew him not.” 
—I. V. This interpretation cannot, I think, be defended. I am sorry 
it was ever given. Yet Mr. Byrth’s sarcasm is quite powerless 
against it, “ what kind of light is that which blinds the eyes which it 
was intended to illuminate ?” in the face of the text—" the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it notunless 
he adopts the interpretation of some of the Fathers,—“ And the 
darkness did not insinuate itself into the light, interpenetrate and 
quench it.” 

Page 161.—The liberality of Robert Hall. We desire to speak 
with respect of this great and good man. But perhaps it would be 
impossible to name a man more illiberal as a controversialist, and who 
allowed himself such an unmeasured use of uncharitable language. 
It was only the other day I learned an anecdote of him from the per¬ 
son to whom the words were spoken, descriptive at once of his vigour 
and his rancour : speaking of the Unitarians he said—“ they are in¬ 
spired from beneath ,”—with a look, said my informant, never to be for¬ 
gotten . Many passages might be brought from his writings, especially 
his Reviews, demonstrative of this temper,—but the passage given 
by Mr. Byrth himself, in which he is satisfied to rest conclusions so 
momentous and fearful upon reasonings so arbitrary and vague, is quite 
enough. When any man acquainted with the state of Theological 
opinion in the world, and with the impossibility of uniformity, can 
fix upon his own opinions as essential, and run a doctrinal line between 
Heaven and Hell, we require no further tests of his “ liberality,” 
unless indeed he is, what Mr. Hall was not, only a traditional 
believer. 


I have already remarked that some of my observations apply more 
to the spoken than to the printed lecture. Were it possible to efface 
the impressions made by the speaker, and which required to be 
counteracted, gladly would I efface every word of personal reference 
from my pages. Even now, with the recollection fresh upon my mind, 
of the unsparing contempt, both Literary and moral, expressed by 
words and tones, not conveyed by the printed page, when the speaker, 
feeling that the sympathies of his audience were with him to the full, 
and that their knowledge of the subject required from him the 
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broadest statements, to render it intelligible, gave himself to the ex- 
citement of the moment,—I have more than doubted whether it would 

4 

not have been better to have avoided every personal allusion. I believe 
that 1 have in no case overstated or misrepresented what was said . 
I deeply grieve to fix upon my pages the suggestions, perhaps, of 
momentary excitement, which Mr. Byrth’s better feeling has, in some 
instances, refused to record—and that the obligation I was under to 
remove an impression actually made, does not permit me to give 
full effect to this working of a kinder spirit, the manifestations of 
which, in other ways, I have respectfully to acknowledge. 
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AND ONE MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND MEN. 
THE MAN CHRIST JESUS. 




LECTURE IV. 


‘ THERE IS ONE GOD. AND ONE MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND 
MEN, THE MAN CHRIST JESUS.” 

IiY Rl'lY. HENRY HI I. EH. 

‘ THERE IS ONE OOI), AND ONE MEDIATOR BETWEEN GOD AND MEN, THE 
MAN CHRIST JESUS.’ —I Tim. II. 5. 

The passage I Lave read suggests tlie subject of my lecture, 
the position in which wc stand to our opponents will sug¬ 
gest the tendency of the commentary. The text announces 
the two great truths on w’hich our entire system of Chris¬ 
tianity is based, and ours in all essential points, we think, 
coincides with simple, with evangelical Christianity. The 
truths propounded in the text are, the Unity of God, and the 
Unity of Christ.—A unity in each case absolute and perfect, 
without division of nature or distinction of person. We 
believe that God is one,—that he is one. being, one mind, one 
person, one agent. And this belief, and no other, we can 
deduce from the works of creation, and the teachings of the 
Scriptures. 

That God is one universally and absolutely, we have im¬ 
pressed upon us from the order of creation ; that he is great, 
we learn from the magnitude of his works; and that he is 
good, we learn from their blessedness and beauty. This 
sublime truth is illustrated in every region of existence, so 
far as we know it, and every illustration is an argument. It 
is written on the broad and immortal heavens in character^ 
of glory and light; it is manifested in that mighty law which 
hinds atom to atom into a world, and world to world in a 
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system, and system to system, until from that wonderful 
universe which science can traverse, we arise to him, whom 
nb knowledge can fathom, whom no limits can hound, and in 
contemplating whom science must give place to faith. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, the firmament 
showeth his handy-work. Day unto day utteretli speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge—and that God is one, is 
proclaimed in this speech, and manifested in this knowledge. It 
gleams in the light, it breathes in the air, it moves in the life 
of all created nature; it is the harmony of creation, and the 
spirit of providence, the inspiration of reason, and the con¬ 
sistency of wisdom. The existence of one Supreme In¬ 
telligence is the Testimony of Nature, and to the same im¬ 
port are the testimonies of Scripture. We are told, and told 
it in every variety of tone, that to believe one God in three 
persons is absolutely needful to Salvation, yet we may read 
from Genesis to Revelations'without finding such a doctrine 
either as a statement of truth, or a means of sanctity : but 
the simple and unqualified declaration that God is one, with¬ 
out any of these dogmatical distinctions which men of later 
ages have invented, I need not tell a Blble-reading audience, 
are interwoven with the whole texture of revelation. It 
was that for which Abraham left his home, and went forth 
a wanderer from his family and his nation; it was that for 
which Moses refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, and for which lie chose rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God ; it was that over which he had long 
thought in his shepherd-life in an Arabian wilderness ; it was 
that with which he was more deeply inspired in the solemn 
retirements of Mount Horeb; it w r as that to which all his 
laws and institutions pointed. Our Saviour took the doc¬ 
trine as a known maxim—and in this his disciples followed 
him. We have then the truth brought down to us through 
Scripture, in • patriarchal tradition, in Mosaic legislation, in 
the poetry of prophets, in the words of Christ, in the preach- 
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ing of apostles,—and we have it brought down to us without 
one of those distinctions with which it has been since sur¬ 
rounded by theological ingenuity. We are zealous in the 
assertion of it, not for its mere metaphysical correctness, but 
for its moral power and its moral consistency. It does not 
divide our hearts, and it does not confuse our heads. It 
leads our minds up to one spirit, infinite in power, infinite 
in wisdom, and infinite in goodness. Without confusion or 
perplexity we can trace God in all and all in God: in the 
atom that trembles in a sunbeam, as in the planet that moves 
in boundless light, from the blush of a flower to the glory 
of the heavens—from the throb of an insect to the life of an 
immortal. The Unitarian faith, in the universal father is 
clear, simple, and defined; inflicting no violence on our 
understandings, and raising no conflicts in our affections. One, 
and one in the strictest sense, is our parent, one is our sove¬ 
reign, one is our highest benefactor, one is our protector and 
our guide, one is our deliverer and sanctifier; one has be¬ 
stowed all we possess, one alone can give all we hope for: 
one is holy who demands our obedience; one is merciful who 
pities our repentance; one is eternal in whose presence we 
are to live, and therefore whether we present our adorations 
in dependence, or bow down in submission, or send forth 
our praises in gratitude, there is one, and but one, to whom 
our aspirations can ascend, and to whom our hearts can bej 
devoted. Thus impressed, we must feel united to one Father 
in filial obedience, and to all men in a common and fraternal 
relationship; we cannot look upon some as selected, and 
upon others as outcasts; we cannot look upon some as > 
purchased, and upon others as reprobate; we cannot look 
upon some as sealed with the spirit of grace for ever unto s 
glory everlasting, and upon others as abandoned, unpitied, 
and unprotected, the victims of an everlasting malediction. 
We regard men as bound in a community of good, conse¬ 
quently as bound in a community of prune; we regard them 
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as struggling in like trials, and therefore indebted to each 
other for mutual sympathy; we regard them as heirs of the 
same glory, and on the level of their heavenly hopes, standing 
on a basis of sacred and eternal equality. If these sentiments 
are false, they are at least generous, and it is not often that 
generosity is found in company with falsehood. Alas, how 
many heart-burning enmities, how many deadly persecutions 
have been caused by different apprehension of God’s nature 
or God’s worship ; how often have these differences broken 
all the fraternal bonds of humanity, made man the greatest 
enemy to man,—more savage and cruel than the beast, yea, 
and cruel in proportion to the zeal he pretended for his God. 

, But never could this have been, had men believed in God, 
had men believed in Christ—had they believed in God as an 
impartial and universal Father, had they believed in Christ as 
an equal and universal brother.—Then we could have all sent 
our mingled prayers to the skies, and with a Christianity as 
broad as our earth, and as ample as our race, and generous as 
the soul of Jesus, we could have taken all mankind to our 
heart. We maintain it not in mere abstract speculation, but 
because we consider it a positive and a vital truth. Were 
the point metaphysical and not moral, we conceive it would 
be little worthy of dispute—and in that sense I for one would 
have small anxiety, whether God existed in three persons 
or in three thousand. In like manner we hold the simple 
and absolute unity of Christ; a unity of nature, a unity 
of person, and a unity of character. But as this topic is 
to occupy so large a space in the present lecture, I shall here 
forbear from further comments. 

The statement of our subject in a text, was alluded to by 
the Christ Church Lecturer, in a tone that at least approached 
to censure. But we consider it amongst our privileges, that 
we can express our main principles in the simple and obvious 
language of Scripture; and if in this case deep scholarship 
and acute criticism be needed to give it to common minds 
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a meaning different from that in which we understand it, the 
fault certainly is not ours.—Neither, indeed, is ours the blame, 
if a similar phraseology pervades the whole Christian Scrip¬ 
tures $ that in every page we read of God and Christ, and 
never of God in three persons, or of Christ in two natures. 
To find out such distinctions, we leave to Scholastic inge¬ 
nuity ; to give them definition and perpetuity, we consign to 
the framers of creeds and articles—and to receive and reve* 
rence them we turn over to the admirers of Athanasian per¬ 
spicuity. We take the New Testament as the best formulary; 
we are satisfied with a religion direct and simple in its prin¬ 
ciples, and we long not for a religion of deducibles. We 
have been aocused of tortuous criticism; and although we 
desire not to retort the accusation on our opponents, so fan 
I mean, as it implies moral delinquency, we cannot forbear 
observing that the intellectual sinuosities by which some 
of these deductions have been drawn from the New Testa¬ 
ment is to us, certainly, a subject of not a little admiration. 
Our motive in selecting this text was the best of all which 
governs men in the use of language, simply that with greatest 
brevity and greatest perspicuity, it enunciates our opinions. 
Our opponents, however, have no right to complain; the 
advantage of being first in the field was on their side, and 
the struggle was not provoked on our part but on theirs: 
they of course selected their own subjects, and they suggested 
ours. They could, therefore, have had no uncertainty either 
as to our views or interpretation of the text. I would not 
allude to a matter so small, were it not for the contradictory 
delinquencies with which Unitarians are accused—one time 
they are charged with dreading an appeal to Scripture, and 
when by the very title of their subject, they tacitly appeal to 
Scripture, there is wanting still no occasion to blame. 

What, in Unitarian views, is Christ the Man, and what 
is Christ the Mediator, shall make the subjeot of the present 
Lecture. 
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1.—First, I beg your attention to the enquiry as to what 
we believe of Christ as man. To this we answer, that in his 
nature we think him simply and undividedly human 5 that in 
his character we regard him morally perfect. We cannot 
recognize in Christ a mixture of natures, and we wonder that 
any who read the gospel’s records can. That he was simply 
and merely human, is a conclusion which meditation on these 
Records but fixes more profoundly on our understandings, 
and makes more precious to our faith. We derive the con¬ 
clusion from Christ’s own language —“ Ye seek to kill me,” he 
says, u a man —which hath told you the truth, which I heard 
of God.”—Again, when a worldly and ambitious individual, 
mistaking the true nature of this kingdom, desired to become 
his disciple: “ The foxes, said Jesus, have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not whereon 
to lay his head.” Instances, too many to repeat, might be 
enumerated; but the only other I shall adduce is that in 
which Christ’s human nature speaks from its deepest sorrows, 
and its strongest love: when Jesus, as he hung upon the 
Cross, saw his mother and the disciple whom he loved 
standing by, he saith unto his mother, <f Woman, behold thy 
son.” It is vain to tell us of an infinite God veiled behind 
this suffering and sweetness, the mind repels it, despite of all 
the efforts of theology.* 

The impression of a simple humanity was that which he 
left on the mind of his countrymen. What other impres¬ 
sion could they have of one whom they daily saw amongst 
them as of themselves? who came weary to rest in their 
habitations; who came hungry to sit at their boards; whom 
they met in their streets sinking with fatigue; whom they 
might see upon their wayside asking drink from a well; one 
whom they saw weep over their troubles and rejoice in their 
gladness. Nay, the very intenseness of his humanity became 


* See Note on John xii. 
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a matter of accusation. To many it seemed subversive of 
religion. That spirit which sympathized with human beings, 
in their joys and woes, which not only loved the best, but 
would not cast out the worst, was what those of strait and 
narrow hearts could not understand. He came eating and 
drinking, and they called him a man gluttonous and a wine-bib¬ 
ber. Had he said long prayers at the comers of their streets, 
and been zealous for the traditions of the fathers, they woujid 
have revered him as a saint. Th§se who were panoplied 
in their own spiritual sufficiency knew not how he could be 
the friend of sinners; how he could associate with the 
deserted and the excommunicated; how he could take to his 
compassion the weary and the-heavy-laden. The pharisee 
who proudly asked him to his house, but gave him no salute, 
no oil for his stiffened joints, and no water for his parched 
feet, had nothing within him whereby to interpret the feeling 
of Jesus towards her who anointed his head with ointment, 
washed his feet with her tears, and wiped them with the hairs 
of her head. Yes, it was this truth and fulness of humanity 
which made Jesus hateful to the pharisees, but loved and 
blessed by the poor; it was this that made the common people 
hear him gladly, and gave his voice a power which they never 
felt in the teachings of the scribes; which drew crowds 
around him, in wilderness and mountain, that hung raptured 
on the glad tidings which he preached. The flatterers of 
Herod on a particular occasion cried’out, “ It is the voice of 
a god and not of a manbut no one ever thought of insulting 
Jesus with such an exclamation. 

The guilt of the Jews in crucifying Christ has been alluded 
to in the present controversy. But this is only an additional 
proof that Jesus left no other conviction on the minds of his 
countrymen than that he was simply a man. That our views 
diminish this guilt has been urged as a powerful objection 
against us; but, with reverence I say it, the objection turns 
more against Christ himself. Either then he was simply man. 
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/ or being Deity, he suppressed the evidence which would prove 
it, end allowed this people to contract the awful guilt of killing 
a God-man. If the first be true, the guilt asserted has no 
existence; if the second, I leave you to judge in wfiat light it 
places the sincerity and veracity of an incarnate Deity. 
v There is neither declaration nor evidence afforded by Christ 
' by which the Jews could think him more than man. On the 
contrary he disclaims expressly the far lower honour at which 
they thought his presumption aimed, by a quotation from 
their own Scriptures: “ It is written in your law,” he ob¬ 
serves, “ I said ye are Gods. If he called them Gods, unto 
whom the word of God came (and the Scripture cannot be 
broken), say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified and 
sent into the world, thou blasphemest, because I said I am 
the Son of God.” * There is then no declaration, nor vet is 
there evidence. Miracles were not such: for the Jewish mind 
and memory were filled with instances of these, and to the 
performers of which they never thought of attributing a 
nature above humanity. If Christ was more, the fact should 
have been plainly manifested, for the idea of a God in a 
clothing of flesh was one not only foreign but repugnant to 
every Jewish imagination. The difference between the Jews 
and pagans in this particular is not a little striking. Jesus 
raised the dead before their eyes, and yet they thought him 
but a man having great power from the Creator. Paul, in 
company with Barnabas, healed a cripple at Lystra, and the 
populace cried out, “ The Gods are come down to us in th^ 
likeness of men.” When Paul in Melita shook without harm 
the viper from his hand, the spectators who at first con¬ 
sidered him a murderer, changed their minds, and said that 
he was a God. In proportion then to the natural and re- 
, ligious repugnance which the Jews had to humanize the 
1 divinity, should there have been clearness in the proof of it 
on the part of Jesus. No such proof was given. 
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The greatest miracles of Jesus disturbed not the conviction 
of the Jews in his simple human nature. The woman of Sa¬ 
maria, wondering at onoe at his charity and his knowledge, 
called her neighbours to see a man who told her all things what¬ 
soever she did. She asked them, then is not this the Christ ? 
The blind man awakened by his touch from thick darkness into 
the marvellous light of God’s creation describes him but as 
a man who anointed his eyes. The Jewish officers struck 
dumb before his wisdom, declare that never man spake like 
this man. The Jews who stood around him and saw Lazarus, 
whose body had been already dissolving, come forth quick¬ 
ened from the grave, beheld in him but the powerful and the 
loving friend. The multitudes of Judea, who in desert and 
city were amazed at his wonderful works, simply “ glorified 
God who had given such power unto men.” 

Similar was the impression which he left upon his intimate 
friends. What would have been their emotions had they a 
belief that continually they were in the bodily presence of the 
incarnate God? How would they not have bowed themselves 
in the dust, and stopped the familiar word as it trembled on 
their lips ? Instead of approaching with unfearing hearts, how 
would they not have stood afar off and apart, and gazed with 
awe upon a being who was pacing a fragment of the world 
he created, instead of clinging to him as one of themselves? 
Whenever they saw his mysterious appearance, would they 
not call on the mountains to fail upon them, and the hills 
to cover them ? But not so was it. The lowly, the humble, 
and the poor rejoiced to see him, and were glad when he en¬ 
tered their habitations. They were consoled by the benedic¬ 
tion of peace with which he sanctified his approach and his 
departure. For him was the gratulations of loving friends, 
and for him were the smiles of little children. In Bethany, 
Martha, when he came, was busy in much serving, and the 
meek and gentle Mary sat at his feet to drink iii his heavenly 
wisdom. At the last supper John leaned upon his bosom, 
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At the cross, when the head of Jesus bent heavily in anguish, 
and solitary torture was wearing away his life, there again we 
meet the same disciple, there also we meet the mother of 
Jesus and the grateful Magdalene, all three oppressed with 
darkest affliction and despair. Some of them we again be¬ 
hold at the sepulchre in utmost alarm. Now this grief at the 
cross and this perplexity at the tomb is consistent with no 
other supposition than that they regarded him simply as a 
man. Why else should they have been afflicted? What 
though his enemies were strong, if knowing him to be God, 
they must also have known that his power was boundless and 
his triumph certain. This sorrow and uncertainty, I repeat, 
can have no other foundation than a belief in his simple hu¬ 
manity. And surely if his mother had only such impression, 
it is hard to expect that the Jews at the time, and many 
Christians since, could have had any other. 

I anticipate the objection that the glories of his deity were 
concealed, and that this concealment was necessary to his me¬ 
diatorial work. I answer then, that when he had departed, and 
when such a secresy was no longer needful, his apostles on some 
of the most solemn occasions merely asserted his humanity, on 
occasions, too, when, if he were God as well as man, the whole 
truth were to be expected. Paul,* in announcing him as the 
great and final judge of the world, calls him no more than man. 
Nor does his language assume a higher import when he speaks 
of him as the pattern and pledge of immortality.+ No other 
conclusion is to be drawn from the address of Peter to Corne¬ 
lius; and if a belief of Christ’s deity be necessary to salvation, 
the centurion might, for anything Peter asserted, have gone 
direct to perdition.^ Still more remarkable is it, that in this 
apostle’s first public address after the departure of his master 
to the skies, wc have nothing more than the same declaration. 
The occasion and the circumstances not only justified, but 
demanded the highest announcement that could be made 

•Act* xvii. SO, 81. f 1 Cor. xv. 2!, 47. * Act*, x, 
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respecting Christ* The disciples had just seen him taken 
up into heaven, and the awe of the ascension was yet 
upon their hearts. He who had trod this weary earth 
in many sorrows was taken from their sight* They who 
had recently seen his blood streaming warmly on Cal¬ 
vary, had come fresh from the glory of Olivet. He who 
had been their suffering companion and instructor was 
now their blessed and triumphant master. Alone in the 
midst of a gainsaying and persecuting world, with gladness 
solemnized by reverence, and victory tempered by grief, they 
had assembled to await the promised Comforter. After that 
event they were to be separated, and each was to take his 
own path in the moral wilderness that stretched far and 
desolately before him. The Spirit of Promise came. The 
cloven tongues of fire fell upon them: that beautiful emblem 
of the eloquent spirit of the gospel that was to carry light 
and heat to the hearts of all generations, and through every 
language of earth $ that beautiful emblem of a Christianity 
which might exist in many forms, but be at the same time 
enlightened and enfiamed by the soul of a common charity. 
Multitudes from all nations were collected in the Holy City;— 
under the influence of recent and solemn events Peter rises 
to address them. The tragedy of Calvary was yet fresh in 
the general imagination, the stain of a slave and malefactor’s 
death was still dark on the forehead of Christianity. This 
surely was the time to cover the ignominy that lay on the 
humanity of Jesus by proclaiming the resplendent glory of 
his godhead. This was especially to be expected from Peter. 
He had on a preceding occasion spumed the idea of such a 
shameful death, though coming from Christ’s own lips; now 
was the time to pour the glory of the God over the humilia¬ 
tion of the man $ he too, who in an hour of weakness denied 
his master, was the one who in the time of his strength and 
repentance would be most ready to vindicate and assert his 
highest honour. It is said that the apostles were not 
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thoroughly inspired, and did not fully know Christ before 
the day of Pentecost. But this was the day of Pentecost. 
If, besides, it was the speaker’s object—as indeed it must 
have beem—that Christ should be rightly and widely known, 
now was the opportunity to send forth his name and nature 
through every kingdom and in every tongue. If, according 
to the doctrine some time since propounded in Christ Church, 
the sin of the Jews was dark in proportion to the grade of 
being in which we place the Saviour, now was the time, while 
the event was recent, to strike their hearts with terror and 
compunction. Contrast, then, these natural, these fair and 
unexaggerated expectations, with the actual speech of Peter, 
and without a word of comment the contrast is itself the 
strongest argument. “ Ye men of Israel hear these words : 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by 
miracles, and wonders, and signs which God did by him in 
the midst of you, as ye yourselves know: him being delivered 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have 
taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain : whom 
God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death, be¬ 
cause it was not possible that he should be holden of it.” 
(Acts ii. 22, 24.) Had you been listeners to this address, I 
ask your candour, I ask your intellect, could you conceive 
that the apostle was speaking, not of a glorified man, but of 
an incarnate Deity ? No, certainly. 

The testimony of Peter thus clearly given, is more and 
more confirmed as we look upon the life of Jesus. In every 
stage of that life we see him human, and though in all moral 
purity and moral grandeur, yet simply human. We are not 
ashamed of our belief. No, we glory in it, and we re¬ 
joice in it. We glory in it, for it is the proof that the ele¬ 
ments of our nature can be moulded into such beauty; and 
we rejoice in it, for it is the proof that he who left a religion 
for the immortal heart of man was himself purely and simply 
of the nature he would sanctify. We see him as the infant 
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cradled in Bethlehem, the nurseling hanging on a mother’s 
care, and we escape the moral and intellectual confusion of 
joining the omnipotence of a God with the feebleness of a 
babe. We see him in maturer years in his social relations 
and social intercourse casting a holy light around him, 
and spreading the influence of all that is most blessed in 
human affections. We destroy not the virtue of the man by 
absorbing it in the glory of the God. Human, and only 
human, we see him in goodness, in duty, and in suffering. 
Even in his most marvellous works of mercy, so harmonious 
is his power with our common nature, that we feel as if they 
were merely ordinary acts of kindness. When he compas- 
sionated the widow’s anguish and restored her son; when 
pitying the blind, he opened their eyes to the joy and beauty 
of light ; when to the ears of the deaf he gave an inlet to 
the music of nature and the voice of friendship; when he 
cast out the dumb spirit and unclosed sealed lips in hymns 
of gratitude and praise; when he fed multitudes on the 
mountain’s brow; when lepers went clean from his presence 
to their fellows and their homes; when parents clung to their 
restored children, and friends who had separated in despair 
met again in hope,—wonderful as are dll these events, we 
connect them with the man Christ Jesus, the real, simple, 
holy, and perfect man. 

Tl*e lecturer in Christ Church stated three peculiarities 
which distinguished the Unitarian frdm the orthodox belief 
in Christ’s humanity. The third of these was his pre-exist¬ 
ence. The Lecturer defined with admirable accuracy the es¬ 
sentials of humanity, one of which, as would be universally 
admitted, was to he bom . I was therefore not prepared to 
hear the proper humanity of Christ before he was born most 
zealously defended. I look upon it, however, as a mere over¬ 
sight, a#d no doubt it will be corrected in the printed lec¬ 
ture. 

The main point is, however, that of Christ’s pre-existence, 
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which independently of mistake in arrangement or expression 
is a fair topic of argument and discussion. The Lecturer 
quoted a number of texts from the evangelist John,—from any 
other of the gospel-writers he could not have taken the shadow 
of a proof: these he seemed to think invincible evidence. 
Good scholars, however, and candid critics, aye, and honest 
Christians, have found such explanations of these expressions 
as satisfied both their intellects and their conscience. Ortho¬ 
dox commentators are aware that the idiom of the New 
Testament frequently uses the tense grammatically past to 
signify events which are actually future. I ask those critics 
what they have urged, what they usually urge, against Roman 
Catholic controversialists, who, in proving the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, quote the text, “ This is my body which 
is broken for you .* 5 What says the Protestant opponent ? 
Oh, it is a mere idiomatic expression, by which an event is 
represented as complete which is yet to be accomplished. In 
like manner and with a like interpretation, we hear the or¬ 
thodox use the phrase, “ The lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” They have in this case no scruple to speak 
of that as actually existing which was merely contemplated in 
eternal foreknowledge. If it be said that all events are 
present to the mind of God, so we answer are all persons ; 
and so was Christ. This view of the subject has satisfied 
many reflective, and whatever our opponents may think, 
many able and honest minds. But I avail myself of this 
opportunity to state distinctly and plainly, that though chal¬ 
lenged by our opponents in the title of their subject to dis¬ 
cuss this point, it is one on which Unitarians have great 
differences of opinion, but one which would not disturb a 
moment’s harmony in Unitarian Churches. Personally the 
Lecturers in the present controversy, on our side, do not be¬ 
lieve the pre-existence of Christ; but there are congregations 
and individuals amongst us, with whom we hold, and wish to 
hold, kindly, brotherly, and Christian communion, who cling 
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to this doctrine most sacredly and most reverently. We all 
agree in maintaining the absolute unity of God, and if I may 
so speak, the creatcjreship of Christ. We desire to bind 
our charity to no dogmas, and we simply say, with the 
Apostle, u Let even man be persuaded in his own mind,” 

On this point, and indeed in this discussion generally, I 
have observed with great pain a disposition on the part of 
our opponents to connect the venerable name of Pnestley 
with odium. It is an unworthy office for men of education 
in the nineteenth century. We take not the authority of 
Priestley, nor of any other, except Jesus. One is our Master, 
even Christ : and all we are brethren. But in venerating 
Priestley, yea, and in loving his memory, we are guilty of no 
Sectarianism, we but agree with the generous, the excellent, 
the enlightened of the earth: we but agree with Robert Hall, 
a stern but eloquent Trinitarian, who in allusion to the Bir¬ 
mingham riots, deprecated in glowing language the insults 
offered to philosophy in te the first of her sons.” Both his 
critical and his religious opinions are fair subjects for investi¬ 
gation and opposition. But great sacrifices and honourable 
consistency should render his moral character sacred, if any 
thing could melt the stony heart of polemical austerity. 
When we hear, as lately we did hear, that Priestley sought 
not for truth, but for arguments to sustain a system, we are 
not only impelled to ask, with Pilate, a What is truth ?” 
but also to inquire, “ Who are those who seek it ? ” One 
thing we do know, that if he gave himself to a system, it 
was a devotion to one which had little wherewith to recom¬ 
pense him; and we know also that as far as the good things 
of this world is concerned, that he might have turned his 
devotion to a far better purpose. Instead of having his home 
and his all shattered in the storm of popular turbulence, 
instead of being left houseless in the land of his nativity, he 
might have been great amongst the heads of 'colleges, or 
first upon the bench of Bishops; instead of being expatriated 

B 
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amidst vulgar execration, he might have spent his life fairing 
sumptuously every day, clothed in purple and fine linen, 
with a dignified hypocrisy; instead of burying his later sor¬ 
rows in a foreign land, and dropping there his last and most 
bitter tears, and leaving there his venerable dust, and his 
still more venerable memory, to the shame of England, and 
to the immortal honour of his most generous and hospitable 
entertainers, we might now have had proposals for a na¬ 
tional monument to him, long lists of subscribers 5 names, 
and loud clamours of exulting praise. One consolation at 
least was left: his right hand was clean, and had he been 
dragged to the stake he need never have thrust it in the 
flame for having been the instrument to give signature to a 
lie, from a beggarly, a dastardly, and a cowardly fear of death. 
If he could look from where he lives in heaven, he would 
have a still nobler consolation, in being aware that, despite of 
bigots, his name is treasured in venerated recollection with 
the pious and philosophical of all sects and parties—that to 
give him due and most beautiful praise* was amongst the last 
earthly acts of a kindred spirit, but of another soil, that 
fanatics may rant and rage, but the good will love.—That 
when this, with such controversies in general, sink into the 
common and oblivious grave to which all polemical divinity 
is doomed, the good his invention have given to mankind 
will survive, and the witness he has left of an upright con¬ 
science will be an everlasting example. 

The conviction of his reason, it is true, was so strong 
against the pre-existence of Christ, that he would suppose 
the apostle misunderstood the Saviour’s words, or the ama¬ 
nuensis mistranscribed the apostle’s language. This was urged 
as a mighty accusation, as a most blasphemous transgression. 
There are here an opinion and an alternative. The opinion 
is the belief in Christ’s simple humanity; the alternative 
is merely to 'suppose the want of memory in an evangelist, 

• Cuvier. See Note 1. 
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or the want of accuracy in a copyist. Place in contrast to this 
Coleridge as quoted by Our opponents. He has also an 
opinion and an alternative—his opinion is, that Christ was 
God, and his alternative is, that if not God he was a deceiver . 
If Dr. Priestley was wrong, he left not only Christ but his 
apostles morally blameless—if Coleridge mistook, he attri¬ 
buted directly and without compromise the want of even 
common honesty to the Author of our religion: I leave 
you to judge between the two cases. I do not wish to dis¬ 
parage erring and departed genius ; but when the name of 
Coleridge is called up in my mind in connection with that of 
Priestley, it is not in human nature to avoid comparison. 
The one steeped the best part of his life in opium, the other 
spent it in honourable toil; the one squandered his brilliant 
and most beautiful genius in discursive efforts and magical 
conversations, the other with heroic self denial shut himself 
up in dry and laborious studies for the physical good, and the 
moral -wants of mankind; the one wrote sweet and wild 
and polished poesy for their pleasure, the other has left 
discoveries for their endless improvement. Yet orthodoxy 
builds for one the shrine of a saint,—but like those who in 
other days dug up the bones of Wickliff to be burned, drags 
forth the memory of the other from the peaceful and for¬ 
giving past, to inflict an execution of which we might have 
supposed his lifetime had a sufficient endurance. Tranquil in 
the far-off and quiet grave be the ashes of the Saint and 
Sage: his soul is beyond the turmoils and battles of this 
fighting world. When these who are now in strife shall be 
at last in union, his will not be the spirit to whom that blessed 
consummation will give least enjoyment. 

The preacher in Christ Church made some lengthened obser¬ 
vations on the two-fold nature of Jesus. This topic will more 
properly be included in another lecture. I only mention it 
here for the purpose of making a passing remark* The 
preacher’s language implied that among our reasons for re- 

b 2 
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jecting the doctrine is, that it is a mystery. Now we main¬ 
tain that a mystery is properly no doctrine, for it can be neither 
affirmed or denied. The lecturer observed that there are 
mysteries in life and nature. If by such he meant facts 
which we do not fully comprehend, or ultimate facts beyond 
which we cannot penetrate, he is right. But of these we 
assert nothing, of these we deny nothing. Intellectually or 
spiritually they are in no sense subjects of contemplation. 
The preacher, if my memory deceives me not, maintained 
that philosophy has also mysteries. The principles or phe¬ 
nomena of Philosophy are not mysteries—and so far as they 
are mysteries they are not philosophy. We reject not the 
doctrine proposed to us on any such ground. We reject it, 
’> not because we do not understand the terms in which it is 
■' expressed, but because we do understand them, and find 
them equally repugnant to reason and to Scripture. We re¬ 
ject it because it does equal violence to faith and intellect; 
v we reject it, not only from the want of consistency, but the 
want of evidence. 

The apology for mystery made by the defenders of the 
incarnation has been as often, as ably, and as successfully 
used by the advocates of Transubstantiation. Among other 
questions, we are asked by both parties—it is a favourite 
illustration—if we know how a grain of wheat germinates 
and fructifies I Without hesitation we reply—no. And not 
only do we not understand this how, but many others which 
might seem very much simpler. But where, I ask, is the 
analogy ? A grain of wheat is buried in the earth, and the 
spirit of Universal Life prepares it for reproduction, and 
in the harvest it comes forth abundantly multiplied, to make 
glad the hearts of men. On this point I am equally willing 
to confess my ignorance and my gratitude. AH the facts are 
not known to me, but such as I do know are perfectly con¬ 
sistent with each Other. If I am told that I know not how 
a grain of wheat germinates, I admit it without hesitation; 
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but X should certainly be startled if I were also told, that 
besides being a grain of wheat it was also, by a mysterious 
compound of natures, the Planet Herschel, or the arch¬ 
angel Michael. And yet this does not amount by infinite 
degrees of self-contradiction to the assertion, that the same 
being is God and man; that one part of the nature is weary, 
and hungry, and thirsty, bowed down by every want and 
grief, while the other is resting in peace and blessedness— 
that in the same person there is one mind which is ignorant 
of that which is to come in a day, and another in which 
reside the secrets of the universe, of time, and of eternity. 

The preacher, in speaking to Unitarians specially, com¬ 
menced his address to us in a tone of exhortation, and closed 
it in that of rebuke. And what was the ground and subject 
of rebuke ? Why, the smallness of our numbers. He ex¬ 
horted us on our want of humility, of modesty, in opposing 
the whole Christian world. I wondered, if I were in a place 
of Protestant worship, or if I heard an advocate for the right 
of private judgment. My mind, as by a spell, was thrown 
back upon the early and infant history of Christianity; I saw 
the disciples going forth on that opposing world, of which 
their master had given them no enticing picture; I saw Peter 
at Antioch, and Paul harassed and toil-worn at Rome and 
Athens 5 I heard the cry of the vulgar, and the sarcasms 
of the philosophical, going forth in prolonged utterance in 
condemnation of the strange doctrine; I visioned before 
me the little knots of Christians, bound to each other in love, 
holding their own faith, despite of multitudes and despite of 
antiquity, fronting the world’s scorn and the world’s perse¬ 
cution. 1 thought of Luther, standing, as he confessed, 
against the world, an admission which was made one of the 
strongest arguments against him,—an argument that there 
are piles of divinity to maintain on the one side, and to repel 
on the other. I thought on the persecution of the Waldenses 
and the Albigenses; I saw them, few, and scattered, and 
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shivering, and dying, in their Alpine solitudes: for perse** 
action, like the sun, enters into every nook. I thought of 
th e early struggle of Protestantism in this country,—of La¬ 
timer, of Cranmer, and of Ridley; 1 thought of these 

honest and right-noble beings given, by a barbarous bigotry, 
to a death of infamy j delivered over to the fires of Smithfield; 
perishing amidst vulgar yells ; not only abandoned, but con¬ 
demned, by episcopal domination. I remembered having 
read, in the Life of Saint Francis Xavier, precisely similar 
objections made against him by the bonzas of Japan. I also 
considered how many societies at present send missionaries to 
the Heathen. 1 considered that, amidst the populousness of 
India, the Brahmins might make a similar objection with 
much greater force. Our fathers, they might say, never 
heard these things; our people repudiate them. 

But notwithstanding such general objections, we do not 
withhold our admiration from Xavier and such self-denying 
men who were willing to spend and be spent so that they might 
make known the glory of Christ; we rejoice in seeing men 
thus forget their persons in love to their principles, and in 
Doctor Carey standing alone, preaching under a tree opposite 
to Juggernaut—we recognize with joy the impersonation of 
Christian sincerity and Christian philanthrophy. If numbers 
were the proof of truth, what changeful shapes might not truth 
assume to meet the humour of the multitude! And we hear 
the immortal Chillingworth—the first of logicians, the most 
charitable of polemics—thus replying to one of his assailants: 
“ You obtrude upon us,” , says he, “ that when Luther 
began, he being yet but one, opposed himself to all, as well 
subjects as superiors. If he did so in the cause of God it was 
heroically done of him. This had been without hyperbolizing, 
Mundus contra Athanasiwn et Athanasius contra fnundum. 
Neither is it so impossible that the whole world should so for 
lie in wickedness (as St John speaks,) that it may be lawful 
and noble for one man to oppose the world. But yet were 
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we put to out oaths* we should not surely testify any such 
thing for you; for how can we say properly that he opposed 
himself to all unless we could say also that all opposed them* 
selves to him P The same noble writer goes on to say “ that 
though no man before him lifted up his voice as Luther did, 
yet who can assure us but that many before him both thought 
and spake in the lower voice of petitions and remonstrances 
in many points as he did ?"—One fact at least must be con¬ 
ceded, and we are entitled to any advantage it implies, that 
it is more painful and self-sacrificing to be of the few than of 
the many, that there is for more to endure in being a little 
flock, than of the great multitude; and that in maintaining 
with all honesty our opinions in the face of the world’s 
odium and the world’s revilings, in despite of popular outcry 
and theological accusation, if no other virtues, we can surely 
claim those of sincerity and fortitude, of moral courage and 
moral consistency. 

The preacher alluded to the ransom which Christ paid for 
sinners, and compared it to that which anciently was given in 
exchange for slaves. The question is, to whom were man¬ 
kind slaves ? To whom or what was the purchase-ransom to 
be paid? Was this slavery to sin, to Satan, or to God? 
Whosoever or whatsoever held the captive, must, of course, 
receive the price of redemption. To which of these was it 
due, and how holds the analogy \ I leave the subject with 
the lecturer. 

I now turn to what is greatly more agreeable in this dis¬ 
cussion, the statement that we hold Christ to have been 
morally perfect. To this we assent with all our conscience, 
with all our hope, and with all our hearts. We regard him 
as pure and perfect in every thought and word. We see him 
with a holy piety illuminating his whole character and con¬ 
duct. We See him, in solitude and society, holding com¬ 
munion with his Father and our Father, his God and our 
God. We see him in darkest moments, in periods of. 
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deepest anguish, maintaining a hopeful and a trustful spirit; 
inevery affliction holding true to his love for God and man. 
We see him with a patience that toiled for all, and newer 
tired. We see him plodding through every thankless labour, 
. which here can find no recompense, except it be that wherein 
the act itself is a blessing to the Spirit. We see him in vex¬ 
ation and sorrow; and, whilst we gaze upon his tranquil 
brow, we feel our stormy passions silenced into peace. We 
see him in his struggles and temptations, and we feel how 
poor and pitiful are our deepest griefs or sorest trials com¬ 
pared with his. We regard him in the greatness of his bene¬ 
volence, and we hear from his lips such words as never man 
spake before. We behold him, whose soul was never tainted 
with sin, turn most mercifully on the repentant sinner, 
striking the heart with rending anguish, yet filling the eye 
with sweetest and most hopeful tears. We see him with a 
bosom throbbing with all human charities, and an ear open 
to every cry of woe and wretchedness. We see him in all 
unselfish sacrifices, and all generous labours; and regarding 
our nature in him as most lovely, most glorious, and most 
triumphant, we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
We see him as the most perfect image of his Father; and the 
first, among all his brethren, filled with the inspiration of 
God, and spreading it forth abundahtly on the souls of 
men. 

Amongst other wrongs to Christ, we are accused of taking 
away all motives of love to him. It may be fair, then, to ask, 
for what do Trinitarians love him ? And it may be also fair 
to ask, what is it in him that moves their affections which may 
not equally move ours ? They cannot love Christ the God in 
the same sense or on the same grounds on which they love 
Christ the man. For what, then, do they love Christ the 
man, or. Christ the mediator, for which, in that aspect, we may 
not love him as deeply and as truly ? Is it for his many and 
great labours ? On even the orthodox doctrine, these were the 
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toils of the manhood and not of the godhead. Is it for his suf¬ 
ferings ) The God could not suffer, could not be weary, could 
not be persecuted, could not die, could neither be hooted nor 
crucified j if, therefore, all the strongest motives of love to 
Christ be founded in his humanity, then I assert we have all 
these motives* On any supposition, it was not the second 
person of the godhead that bent his bleeding head on Cal¬ 
vary, it was the man Christ Jesus. If it be said that Unita¬ 
rian views do not move the heart, we have only with sorrow 
to confess, that no views of Christ’s nature or character move 
us practically as they ought? and for the small results which 
his doctrines have produced amongst us, we, with others, 
have reason to bend down ourlieads in deepest humiliation: 
but we solemnly deny that our convictions about Christ 
have any tendency to produce such an effect. In the case of 
wrong, the fault is in ourselves, and not in our doctrines. 

II. Having thus explained our views on Christ as a man, 
I shall occupy the remaining part of this discourse by stating, 
as briefly as I can, the difference between Trinitarians and 
ourselves on his character as a mediator. 

What are the religious needs of man ? says the Trinitarian. 
Consequently, What is the office of the Messiah ? If we 
take the Calvinistic scheme, and at present that is the most 
popular, the reply would be, or should be, thus:—There is a 
decree of eternal election and reprobation by which millions, 
before the foundation of the world, were destined to be saved 
or lost. The numbers were fixed, and could neither be en¬ 
larged or diminished. For the salvation of the elect, and 
these only, the second person in the godhead became in¬ 
carnate: them he purchased with his blood, and the rest 
were left to perish. The elect entered into life with the seal 
of predestination on their birth, redeemed, to be justified, to 
be sanctified, and finally to be glorified. The remainder 
came into the same life burdened with the imputation of a 
sin committed centuries previous to their existence. Fore-* 
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doomed to perdition, overpassed by the Father, and disre¬ 
garded by the Son, and unvisited by the Hoiy Spirit, they 
die in their sins, enter on their predetermined destiny, and, 
to use the tremendous language of the Athanasian Creed, 
“ perish everlastingly.” 

In this statement, I do no wrong to Calvinism, and scarcely 
justice. It might easily be made more dark, and without a 
whit of controversial exaggeration. Bat if this be a true idea 
of Christianity, it is a system of terror mid not of mercy, an 
anathema and not a blessing, the fiat of universal wrath and 
not the words of universal mercy, the proclamation from an 
austere and angry Deity and not a remedy for a weak and 
erring humanity. Orthodoxy in this scheme, instead of en¬ 
dearing Christ to the human heart, alienates and removes him 
from it; instead of making him an encouragement, renders 
him a terror j instead of placing him before us as the imper¬ 
sonation of almighty clemency, through him proclaims an 
almighty vindictiveness; places Jesus out of the sphere of 
human affections, and wrenches him from the worn and suf¬ 
fering heart of man. On the orthodox principle, he is out 
from us, and not of us. He is alone in his own mysterious 
nature. Our affections are perplexed, and our heads are be¬ 
wildered. To offer our sympathy, or to look for his, would 
be the very climax of presumption. He is in no proper sense 
identified with us, or allied to us. His example is more an 
accident than an essential of his work. The substance of his 
work, on the orthodox scheme, might have taken place in the 
most secret recesses of the universe; and God would be sa¬ 
tisfied, and the elect would be redeemed** 

What, says Unitarianism, are the moral wants of man ? 
Consequently, what is the mediator he requires ? 

Religion, we maintain, was made for man, and not man 
for religion. The mediator, therefore, which we require, is 
one who would guide and not confound our nature; who 

• See Note t.‘ 
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would ennoble but not perplex it. We would look for & a 
mediator by whom we should receive the light and truth of I 
God and heaven to pur; souls. We need to see the capa¬ 
cities, the duties, and the destinies of our kind, in one 
who is perfectly, but yet simply, of ourselves. Our sor¬ 
rows, our sufferings, and our darkness, we regard as but so 
many reasons why, our Redeemer and Saviour should be 
entirely of our own kind. We require one who would mani¬ 
fest to all that God is really interested in us. We require! 
one who would show that we are not shut out from com¬ 
munion with the infinite, the invisible, and the future. We 
require one who would correct our evils, and yet resolve our 
doubts. We require one who-could sympathize With our 
weakness. We require one who would show us of what our 
nature is capable, and thus flash upon us the guilt of our de¬ 
ficiencies, or inspire us with the hope of advancement. We 
are feeble, and need strength; we are tempted, and need sup¬ 
port. Jesus proves to us that the strength is in us, if we use 
it; and that the support is at hand, if we choose to apply it. 
In our transgressions, we are but too much inclined to yield 
to, or justify ourselves with, a guilty sophistry; but our views 
of Jesus leave us no room for such delusion. Whilst Trini- 
tarianism places most of our religious wants afar off and out¬ 
side us, Unitarianism fixes them within us. Whilst Trini- 
tarianism demands a Christ which shall reconcile God to us, 
Unitarianism holds a Christ which shall conform us to God: 
—to us his word and work is a spirit of life, his word and 
work to thenrbut dogma or mystery. 

Upon our views, Christ is properly a mediator; on those 
of orthodoxy, he can bear no such character; compounded 
of Deity and humanity, he is truly of. neither. It is said 
that we have no need of Christ; that, in fact, he has no pur¬ 
pose in our system; that he might be taken from it without 
creating any loss. We maintain the contrary. We main¬ 
tain that Christ is our all in all; that he is the impersonation 
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of our religion, that he is bodily our Christianity. Whilst 
Others principally regard him in the retrospect* we have him 
as a present and a living reality. Whilst others trust him 
for what he has done* we love him for what he was. Whilst 
others make his nature the subject of hard, and abstruse dog¬ 
mas, we hold it forth as the subject, of affectionate contem¬ 
plation. Whilst others propose faith, we propose imitation 
as the greatest virtue. We look upon him as the Instructor 
in our moral doubts; the enlightener of our ignorance, 
which, in so many cases, press down our hearts respecting 
the general course of Providence and our future destiny; of 
our ignorance respecting God, and all that belongs to the 
future, the Past, and the Invisible. 

The Past, yea, and the present also, is filled, we confess, 
with difiiculties that alarm our fears, and call forth our sor¬ 
rows. And it is only when we look to Christ as really and 
simply human that we have any tangible consolation, or any 
solid support. The trials or temptations or sufferings of a 
God are not only repugnant to our reasons, but foreign to 
our hearts. Such ideas can create no confidence, and there¬ 
fore can afford no ground of sympathy—and no ground of 
hope, of strength, or of consolation. If one who is a God 
—were temptation to such a being possible—overcomes 
temptation, on what grounds can any other conclude he 
can resist it ?—If one who is a .God resists indignity with 
quietude and calmness* on what ground can another make 
such conduct an example ?—If one who is a God meets 
agony and death with confident and fearless mind—know¬ 
ing that his life is safe in eternal beatitude—on what possible 
principles of reason or expectation can this be a conso¬ 
lation or hope to feeble mortals?—If a God by his own 
inherent power rise from the dead, by what logic of faith or 
intellect are we to conclude man as man is to Uve for ever.? 
It is only then .upon our principles that I think he can pro¬ 
perly fulfil the offices that pertain to his character as Me- 
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diator, that he can be our Teacher, that he can be our Ex¬ 
emplar, that he can be the Discloser of our duties and our 
destinies, that he can be at the same time a reveaier and a 
revelation, that he can be the foundation of our hope and the 
source of our strength:—that he can, I say, be our Teacher; 
for what is necessary to the position of a moral instructor ? 
not merely to be able to announce truth, but to announce it 
with living effect. The being who suffered no pain would 
have no power in preaching fortitude. Sympathy is neces¬ 
sary to confidence, and confidence is necessary to moral in¬ 
fluence. Christ in his simple humanity has a power which 
we could not give to him, supposing he was of a compound 
constitution. Without this belief that he was simply and 
naturally man, his instructions have small effect, and his 
actions have no reality.—Moreover, I assert it is only in 
this view he can be our exemplar, I mean the ideal, or re¬ 
presentative of what we ought to be, or of what in a more 
perfect condition we will he: for it is utterly and outrage¬ 
ously absurd to propose as the pattern of human conduct or 
human hopes, one who had in the same person the might 
and security of a Deity with the dangers and the trials of a 
man: and in truth it is outrageously absurd to say he could 
have such dangers and trials at all,—it would not he a 
mystery but a mockery:—and, lastly, I contend, that it is 
our views—weakly I have expressed them—which bring to the 
human spirit most of strength and most of comfort. They give 
consistency and sublimity to his communion with God, and to 
his revealings of another world. They give immeasurable value 
to his miracles. They put the seal of divine confirmation on 
his resurrection as the pledge of human immortality. He is 
then our Instructor in every doubt; our Consolation in every 
sorrow; our Strength in the griefs of life, and our Support 
in the fears of death. We see him in his own ennobling 
and sanctifying human nature, and by his impressive and vital 
energy sending out from him the power for its redemption. 
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The character of God, as revealed in Christ’s teaching, 
and manifested by Christ’s life, in the Unitarian faith, is not 
only discerned with a dearer light, but commands a more 
sacred reverence, as well as a more willing love. He that 
hath seen me, says the Saviour, hath seen the Father. Now 
we believe this expression to be full of profoundest truth, if 
we receive it as a moral revelation; blit orthodoxy reduces it 
to a mystical enigma, and robs it of meaning and of value. 
We discern God through Christ as a Father, universal, mer¬ 
ciful, good, holy, and all-powerful. This we collect from 
the teachings of Christ; we could never deduce it from the 
teachings of Calvinism. If we turn to the teachings of 
Christ, we hear of a Father impartial and unbounded; if we 
turn to the teachings of Calvinism, we read of a God that, 
in any benignant sense, is but father to a few, and these few 
purchased by the agonies of innocence 5 if we turn to the 
teachings of Christ, we are instructed of a Father who is 
merciful, and that mercy is proposed to us as the most per¬ 
fect object of imitation; if we turn to the teachings of 
Calvinism, we are told of a Father who properly cannot be 
merciful at all, for the good he gives has been purchased, 
and is the equivalent of a price; a Father, I repeat, whose 
good-will is paid for; the primary element in whose character, 
as drawn in many popular creeds and formularies, is a stern 
wrath, falsely called justice; the imitation of which, in the 
creature, would turn earth into a darker hell than ever theo¬ 
logy visioned. If we turn to the teachings of Christ, we find 
in them a Father supremely good, holding towards all his 
creatures a benignant aspect; who, when his children ask 
for bread will not give them a stone,—who casts with equal 
hand the shower and the sun-shine; who rules in the 
heavens with glory, and in earth with bounty; who hears 
the raven’s cry as well as the Seraph’s song. If we turn to 
Calvinism we are informed of a Deity who has seen the ruin 
and the wreck of his own workmanship, and pronounced a 
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curse over that which he did not choose to prevent; we are 
told that all creatures sicken under that original curse; that 
earth feels it to her centre; that it spreads a frown over 
heaven, and roars with a voice of destruction in the thunder 
and the tempest; that living creatures throughout all their 
countless tribes, suffer by it; that it pursues man from the 
first tears of infancy to the last pang of death. If we turn 
to the teachings of Jesus, we are taught that God is most 
holy; we are placed before that invisible Being who searches 
the heart, and sees it in its last recesses. Thus piercing to 
the very source of action, Christ makes guilt and holiness in¬ 
ward and personal, inflicts on the criminal the full penalty, 
and secures to rectitude its great reward: covering the 
one with moral hideousness, and the other with exceeding 
beauty. If we turn to the teachings of Calvinism, sin is con¬ 
tracted by imputation, and righteousness is acquired by im¬ 
putation also. The lost endure the penalty of guilt in their 
own persons, the elect endure it by substitution, in the person 
of another. If we turn to the teachings of Jesus, we have a 
Father whose power is infinite as his goodness, in which we 
trust for the redemption and perfection of the universe. If 
we turn to the teachings of Calvinism, we see God consigning 
a vast portion of his rational creation to eternal sin and mi¬ 
sery, and therefore, if we would save his benevolence we 
are constrained to sacrifice his power. Christ, Saint Paul de* 
dares, is the image of God; but if the Father be the avenger, 
and Christ the victim, he is not his image, but his contrast, 
and then our souls, instead of ascending to God in love, turn 
from him, and fix all their sympathies on Christ. As Unita¬ 
rians apprehend him, we conceive him in perfect union with 
the Father, imaging, with resplendent sweetness, the attri¬ 
butes of his Father’s character. In the compassion, in the 
benevolence, in the purity, and in the miracles* of Christ, we 
have revealed to us the goodness, the holiness, and the power 
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of God; upon the calm and gracious countenance of Jesus we 
may read the glory of God, and, as in a stainless mirror, be¬ 
hold the scheme of his providence. 

Place these views side by side with common experience 
and human feeling, and which, I ask, is the most consistent ? 
Who, in a healthy state of mind, has any compunction because 
Adam sinned—but who, with his moral emotions awakened, is 
not anxious to know what is the duty of man here, and what 
his destiny hereafter ? By which scheme, I inquire, are these 
momentous problems best resolved? Testing these views by 
the common experience to which I have appealed, taking its 
ordinary convictions as the standard, I may fairly inquire, 
whether our principles are not consistent in their hopes, anti 
high and pure in their consolations ? Comparing each with the 
history and life of Christ, I have no doubt of what would 
be the result, if system or dogmatism did not interfere with 
our convictions. Regarding Christ as our perfect, im¬ 
mortal, but human Brother, we have the living evidence that 
God is our Father, and Heaven is our Home.—Our views 
of Christ makes his history of most precious value to us— 
his life, his death, his crucifixion and his resurrection—Christ 
becomes to us the great interpreter of Providence, equally 
of its fears and hopes. He becomes to us the symbol 
of humanity, equally of its grief and glory—near his cross 
we weep over death, and at his tomb we rejoice in the cer¬ 
tainty of life. In Christ crucified, we see our nature in 
its earthly humiliation; in Christ glorified, we behold it in its 
immortal triumph. As Jesus on the cross sets forth our sorrow, 
so Jesus from the tomb sets forth our hope. Identified with 
Jesus in the one, we are also identified with him in the other. 
We behold “ the man,” and in that man we behold the two 
solemn stages of our nature, the struggle of affliction and 
the glory of success.—We see the man of sorrow and the man 
of joy—the man of earth, and the man of heaven—the man of 
death and the man of immortality. We are made more 
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assured of that doctrine to which we fly in every painful turn 
of life—and in which we seek a deeper and kinder refuge as 
years and troubles gather over us. Without this persuasion 
we feel ourselves creatures weak and desolate $ when our 
pleasures here have .sunk, when our hopes here have long 
since died, how much would we, in this wilderness, desire to 
lay our heads, as Jacob did, on a cold stone, if like Jacob 
we beheld an opened heaven; but how much more sweetly 
may we look upon the, risen and the living face of Jesus. He 
was of ourselves. He was identified with us. I see then in 
Jesus, not the illustration of an argument or of a theory. 
I see in him the embodiment of human goodness, human 
affections, and human hopes, and human capacities, and 
human destinies* When, especially, 1 think of human suf¬ 
fering, some necessary and some blameless,—when I behold 
the ignorant and the vicious, the ignorant and the wretched 
pining away in a crowded solitude,—when I see the man of 
weary years and many adversities, seeking at last but some 
spot in which to die,—when I see a sickened wretch, tired 
of existence, poor, indigent, cold and naked, the victim of 
almost every want and grief, toiling through life and shivering 
into death,—when I see laborious age, after few enjoy¬ 
ments of either soul or sense, lying at last on the bed where 
the weary are at rest, where at last the still small voice of 
Christ is more desired than all the lp^ic of polemics,—when 
I see multitudes with dead, or dormant, or perverted energies 
—benevolent ardour wasted, or most honourable philan¬ 
thropy defeated,—when I consider the thousands, and the 
tens of thousands of human beings chained to a dark fatality 
in the destiny of moral and physical circumstances—the igno¬ 
rance, the bondage, the cruelties, the unreyealed wretched¬ 
ness without a name heaped on the heads of myriads, gene¬ 
ration after generation,—when I think of unspeaking and 
unspeakable agonies lurking in every cornet of civilized 
society—hereditary penury, unavoidable ruin, unforeseen 

c 
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misfortune, the pangs of noble minds straggling in vain 
against dependence; the writhings of dying hearts, concealing 
their last sighs from watching friends, the stifled laments 
of honest virtue cast forth on over-grown cities and popu¬ 
lations, where sufferer after sufferer sink unheard in the 
noise of indifferent millions,—when I remember unrewarded 
toil, fine spirits crushed, and fair names blighted,—when I 
see the enjoyment of the worthless and the prosperity of the 
vicious, the success of the worst passions;, and the basest 
plans, the triumph of wickedness over truth and virtue,— 
when I reflect seriously and solemnly on the strange sights 
which this world has seen—the persecutor on the throne 
and the martyr at the stake, the patriot on the scaffold and 
the tyrant on the bench—the honest man ruined, and the vil¬ 
lain the gainer,—I have before me, I admit, a dark and startling 
problem. In the dying Christ I have the difficulties: in the 
risen Christ I have their solution. In Christ on the cross I 
see our crucified humanity—in Christ risen and ascending 
I see the same humanity glorified; at the cross of Jesus my 
heart would sink, but at his empty grave my hope is settled 
and my soul at ease. I go to that vacant tomb, and there I 
am shown that the bands of death are loosed, and the gates 
of glory are lifted up. Near Jesus on the cross, I have 
but thick clouds and darkness; in Jesus risen the shadows 
are melted, and the gloom is lost in brightness, and the sun 
which burst it shines forth more resplendent—the blackness 
of the sky breaks forth into light, and the wrath of the 
ocean softens into peace, the curtain of mist is folded up, 
and a lovely world bursts upon my gaze. When I stand 
at the cross I have man imaged in fears, in straggles and 
in death. I have around me our nature in its crimes 
and passions; but when I see the ascending and glorified 
Christ, I behold humanity in its most triumphant hopes:— 
When I stand over the silent tomb of Jesus, and would weep, 
as if all beneath and beyond the skies were hopeless, a light 
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shines out from the darkness, and throws a halo of peace 
about the desponding soul. In Christ crucified/ believing 
him human, simply human, I feel around me the right of 
man—in Christ risen, believing him also human, I exult in un¬ 
clouded and unsetting light:—near Christ crucified, I tremble 
with exceeding, fear; near Christ glorified, I am comforted 
with exceeding joy—and in each case because I feel he is 
truly and simply human. 

In both parts of his life and history we have opposing 
aspects of Providence. But if in his sufferings we have the 
pillar of cloud, in his glory, we have the pillar of fire; and in 
this wilderness pilgrimage we are saddened and solemnized 
by the one,—enlightened and guided by the other. Christ 
crucified and Christ glorified, united in our faith and feelings, 
identified with our nature, our history, and our race, opens 
views to the Christian’s soul, not only of consolation but of 
triumph, that defy expression. It pours light and hope and 
dignity on universal destiny and on every individual condi¬ 
tion. In analogy with God’s material creation in its work¬ 
ings, it shows glory arising out of humiliation, and renovated 
beauty from apparent destruction—it shows in man as in 
nature—the world of grandeur, of purity, and of softness— 
bom in the throes of chaotic formation $ the streams of 
spring filled with the year’s rejoicing gushing out of the 
frozen fountains of winter; the fresh, and bright, and peaceful 
morning generated in the midnight siorm. If these views of 
Christ are seated in our hearts and faith: if we truly identify 
ourselves with one as with the other: feeling that in each 
case Christ is simply and perfectly our brother,—what can 
deaden our hope, and what can sever us from duty? Though 
friends be absent and enemies be fierce, and pain wreck our 
frames and poverty lay bare our dwellings, and disappoint¬ 
ment wait on our struggles, and grief thicken heavily on our 
souls, in Christ suffering there is our wotst extremity; 
in Christ glorified there is that worst extremity redeemed 
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into the fulness of salvation; in Christ we see personified 
our entire humanity, except its sins; in him we behold 
its subjection and its triumph. View its pains in his 
humiliation, and its future prospects in his victory, and 
what a glory does it not spread upon our race ? Is there a 
single track of the past on which it does not rain showers of 
light—on which it does not leave the persuasion of immortal 
and universal existence ? By Christ’s doctrines and his life 
we are led to the conclusion that no human existence has 
been ever spent in vain; that of all the vast ocean of intelli¬ 
gent beings with which generations have flooded the earth; 
that in that vast universe of life, one heart has never panted 
without a purpose; that no thought ever started into being, 
not a throb of misery, not a solitary charity, not a silent prayer, 
not an honest effort, not a fervent wish or desire, not a ,single 
good intention, not a single instance of sacrifice or worth, 
ever existed to be destroyed, but that on the contrary they have 
been transferred to more genial scenes in another world, and 
left seeds for better fruits in this. Believing on Christ the cru¬ 
cified and the glorified, and still regarding him as the image 
of God, it is pleasant to dwell equally upon the past and 
upon the future; to think of the good and true who suffered 
here for virtue, collected hereafter in all the unity of peace, 
having escaped the fightings of earth, settled in the joys of 
heaven. But why confine ourselves to the excellent and the 
great ? The glory of Christ proclaims life to all; it attracts 
to itself whosoever lived or suffered on earth, all that ever 
will live or suffer. Into what a glory has Christ then not 
entered: go to the most seclusive church-yard; worlds there 
moulder in the smallest space; within its range as many 
sleep as might have peopled an empire, and in a few steps we 
may walk over millions. Beneath those pacings what parents 
and children, and companions, have mouldered ? What 
friendships, aiid hopes, and energies have melted in this 
simple dust ? 
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But why say a Church-yard ? All earth is a grave. The 
world is sown with bodies: is futurity as filled with souls ? Is 
this spot on which we breathe for a moment a mere speck be¬ 
tween two eternities of infinite nothingness ? Have the ge¬ 
nerations as they vanished, sunk into eternal sleep, so that 
“ It is finished'/* should be the proper epitaph of all departed 
humanity ? Christ alone gives the full solution of this awful 
problem; and this solution is clear and consolatory, as we 
feel him to be of ourselves. He is thus the great type of our 
death and of our life, throwing light over the grave, and open¬ 
ing to our faith a growing and everlasting future,—where all 
exist, the great and good to more perfect, and the evil to be 
redeemed,—and where every stream that flows on to eternity 
will bear along with it a fresh burden of joy and beauty. 
Jesus the crucified, and Jesus the glorified, of simple but holy 
humanity, is the great interpreter of the past and the future, 
and by him interpreted, how glorious are the words, all our 
memories on earth and our hopes in heaveu. 
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I think it right to state here that one or two passages are printed in 
the lecture, which, as time was failing, I passed over in the delivery. 
They affect in nowise the general import or argument. I thought it 
possible that one sentence in reference to Mr. Jones’s lecture would 
require to be expunged, but having now read the lecture in print, I 
see the sentence may stand. Mr. Jones defined with clearness and 
accuracy his belief in Christ’s humanity—that Christ was really a 
man, “ that he had a corporeal and mental existence like our’'own,” 
** that he possessed a body of flesh and blood, such as is common to 
our race,” “ that in that body dwelt a rational soul, to whose voli¬ 
tions it was subject,” “ that he was conceived in the womb, and bom 
a helpless infant, and dependent on the care of his parents through 
the whole of his childhood and youth.”* Here, then, we have a set 
of qualities in the man Christ Jesus, which from their very nature 
must have commenced with his earthly life. Thus defined, the lecturer 
afterwards goes on to say that *< though there was nothing in his cor¬ 
poreal or mental powers essentially different from other men, yet were 
there certain peculiarities connected with his perfect manhood, which it 
is of momentous consequence that we should know and believe.”t 
" First, he possessed moral perfection On this all Unitarians are 
agreed. Secondly, the lecturer noticed the miraculous conception. On 
this we have differences amongst us. Now a third peculiarity was also 
marked, which by the order of the lecturer’s argument we are entitled 
to rank with the others as belonging to the manhood of Christ. Mr. 
Jones is still speaking of the man Christ Jesus, and yet the third pecu¬ 
liarity is alleged to be his pre-existence. But if to have been born of a 
woman, if to have had a corporeal and mental existence like our own, 
were essentials of his humanity, then this is a flat contradiction; if this 
attribute were meant to apply to him as God, we should have been told 
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so; and even then, the distinction would be wholly powerless, for 
no one thinks of comparing other men with Jesus as God. Mr. 
Jones does not introduce that portion of his subject until we have 
passed over several pages.* The analogy of body and soul in man „ 
is incessantly used to illustrate a two-fold nature in Christ. Nothing 
can be more fallacious. It breaks down at every step; for if it be 
used to signify the possible union of two different elements in one 
being, then Christ is not two-fold but three-fold, there are in his person f 
the divine soul and the human soul, and in addition to all, the human 
body. If it be used to signify the union of two natures in one person, , 
the soul and body are not two distinct natures, in the sense required, 1 
and therefore can neither illustrate nor prove thedogmaticalcomplexity 
ascribed to Christ. Every nature that we know is composite, but it is 
one thing to be compounded of various qualities, and another to be a 
union of irreeoncileable ones. If man had two souls in one body, 
so perfectly united as to make a single person, and yet that one ‘ 
should be ignorant of what the other knew, then we should have an 
illustration that would be correct and intelligible. Mr. Jones uses 
the following illustration, to shew that we distinguish between the 
body and the squI when we do not express the distinction in words. 

“ If we say/’ ha observes, “ that a neighbour is sick, or in pain, or 
hungry, or thirsty, or in want, we mean that his body is sick, or in pain, 
or hungry, or thirsty, or in want, and no one for a moment supposes 
that we refer to his soul. And if, on the other hand, we say that a 
man is learned, or ignorant, wise or unwise, happy or miserable, 
humble or proud, it is equally obvious that wc refer to the soul, and 
not to the body .”f No such distinction is known either in grammar or 
philosophy, and the laws of thought as well as those of language 
equally repudiate it, A man may be healthy or sick by means of the 
excellence or defect of his body, but the assertion is made of the 
man as a person. He may in like manner be wise or ignorant by 
means of the excellence or defects of the faculties of his soul; but 
again, the assertion is of the person. And, indeed, if we were to 
Bpeak with severe and metaphysical precision, every instance which 
the preacher has adduced should be predicated of the Soul, for so far 
as they are sensations, they belong properly to tbe soul; and the body 
is but their medium or instrument. By tbe laws, then, both of 
thought and language, whatever Christ affirms of himself, be affirms 
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of his person, be the dements what they may that enter into its 
constitution. But how are we to think of the dogma for which such 
hair-splitting distinctions are adduced ; distinctions which, had not 
the solemnity of the subject forbidden the use of ridicule, might be 
shown by all forms of speech to be as incongruous as they are 
puerile, and as ridiculous as they are false. 

Note on John xii. See page 8. 

On the supposition of our Lord’s simple humanity, this chapter 
exhibits a most sublime revelation of his nature. On any other hy¬ 
pothesis it loses all its moral beauty, and leaves us nothing but in¬ 
consistency. The belief of his simple human nature gives a more 
sacred awe to the circunustunces in which he was placed, explains to 
us those struggles and workings of his inmost soul, which were deep¬ 
ening the bitterness of his hour of travail. We can then appreciate 
the grandeur with which, in the spirit of duty, he arose to meet the 
approaching storm; and we can also appreciate the tenderness and 
sensibility with which he shrunk for a moment from the anguish that 
awaited him. To say that the godhead withdrew its support from 
him is a solution unintelligible in any sense. For through every 
moment of his existence he must have been conscious of his proper 
Deity, or he was not; if he was, why tremble ? if not, then during 
that period his godhead was virtually extinguished, and he remained 
simply man. But every utterance of his in this profound chapter is 
truly human,—breathings of that nature from its inmost recersse, 
strong in duty, but struggling with fear and grief. 

There is no period of our Lord’s mission in which we see so 
profound a solemnity around him. He had come from the quiet and 
hospitable home of his friends in Bethany, had made his public and 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem, hut the awful dose and consumma¬ 
tion was at hand; he knew that these hosannahs would scarcely have 
died on the ear, before their change into hootings and revilings; and 
the hands which spread the palm were ready to drag him to the 
cross. Hie next day was big with sorrows and tortures. The mys¬ 
teries of death and the grave were to be resolved; and it is no 
dishonour to our Lord to suppose such a prospect should fill his heart 
with trouble; for tbe most finely constituted nature is ever the most 
sensitive, and those who perceive clearly and vividly, apprehend cir¬ 
cumstances which it never enters into coarser minds to discern. In 
proportion as our personal sensations are acute, is the victory of duty 
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noble that overcomes them, in the same proportion also is the 
strength of submission, or the beauty of patience. With these 
views, we can well interpret for onr consolation and example the 
anguished exclamation of Christ,—“ Now is my soul troubled, and 
what shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour; but for this 
cause came 1 to this hour/' 

If Christ were God as well as man, words like these are abso¬ 
lutely unaccountable; and as we cannot be bo profane as to think 
that Christ spoke for mere effect, we have only to conclude that it was 
the fervent and simple exclamation of a being who felt he needed 
help from Heaven. This were impiety of the darkest die, if Jesus in 
one portion of his own person was infinite and omnipotent. 

Not® 1 , see page 18. 

" Priestley, loaded with glory, was modest enough to be 
astonished at his good fortune, and at the multitude of beautiful 
facts which nature seemed to reveal to him alone- He forgot 
that her favours were not gratuitous, and that if she had so 
well explained herself, it was because he had known how to con¬ 
strain her by his indefatigable perseverance in questioning her, and 
by a thousand ingenious means of wresting from her her answers. 
Others carefully conceal what they owe to accident. Priestley seemed 
to wish to ascribe to it all bis merit. He records, with unexampled 
candour, how many times he had profited by it without knowing it, 
how many times he was in possession of new substances without 
having perceived them; and he never concealed the erroneous views 
which sometimes directed his efforts, and which lie renounced only 
from experience. These confessions did honour to his modesty, 
without disarming jealousy. Those whole views and methods had 
never led them to discovery, called him a mere maker of experiments, 
without method, and without an object:—“ It is not astonishing,’* 
they added, “ that among so many trials and combinations be should 
find some that were successful. But real natural Philosophers were 
not duped by these selfish criticisms.”—After some remarks on 
Priestley’s changes in religious opinions, and tracing rapidly bis 
progress from fiercest Calvinism to simple humanitarianism, he thus 
beautifully describes the close of his laborious life:—“ His last mo¬ 
ments were full of those feelings of piety which animated his whole 
life, and the improper controul of which had been the foundation of 
all his errors. He caused the gospel to be read to him, and thanked 
God for having allowed him to lead an useful life, and granted him 
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a peaceful death. Among the list of the principal blessings, he 
ranked that of having personally known almost all his contempo¬ 
raries. ' 1 am going to sleep as you do/ said he to his grand-chil¬ 
dren, who were brought to him, ‘ but we shall wake again together, 
and, I hope, to eternal happinessthus evincing in what belief he 
died. These were his last words. Such was the end of that man, 
whom his enemies accused of wishing to overthrow all morality and 
religion, and yet whose greatest error was to mistake his vocation, 
and to attach too much importance to his individual sentiments in 
matters when the most important of all feelings ought to be the love 
of peace.”* 

The Edinburgh Review, f from which this extract is taken, intro¬ 
duces it with the following liberal and generous remarks:— 

" We cannot pass unnoticed the Eloge of Dr. Priestley, which 
brought his biographer into the field of theological discussion, and 
which deserves to be studied in a country where the Character of that 
extraordinary man, both as a Philosopher and a Christian, has been 
so greatly misrepresented. 

The conclusion of the following extract is earnestly recommended 
to the consideration of those pious men who have been misled by the 
intolerant spirit of the day; and who, on lending their aid, without 
being conscious of what they are doing, to break the cords of affection 
which ought to unite the professors of our common Christianity. 

t 

Note 2, see page 26. 

A great mass of the religious world, in the orthodox meaning of that 
phrase, is now called evangelical, and although that term, I admit, does 
not necessarily imply absolute Calvinism, yet, in point of fact, the 
greater number of those whom it designates are Calvinists. The 
opponents of Calvinism are often accused of misrepresenting it. For 
this reason 1 have endeavoured here to make it speak for itself—by some 
of its principal formularies, by one or two of its popular writers, and 
by the author of it himself, in his own words,—-Many will say they 
hold no such sentiments: for the sake of human nature 1 sincerely 
believe them; if I thought such a faith (the terms being understood) 
could be extensively entertained, confidence in my species would be 
turned into fear. But, notwithstanding, many opinions which they 
do hold, logically pursued, lead directly to the conclusions contained 

* Cuvier’* Eloge on Priestley. 
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in the extracts, the writers of which were perfectly consistent with 
their system. Numbers who are called Calvinists, 1 am aware, not 
only do not believe its worst doctrines, but do not understand 
them. In the statement, however, of opinions, we cannot be guided 
by individual feelings, except in cases where we have individual pro- 
test to the contrary. The members of the Church of England may 
object to the Westminster confession of Faith, not being a formulary 
of their Church : it is, however, the sworn authority of a large body 
of clergy with whom, when purpose needs, they refuse not to hold 
friendly communion. It is, however, an accurate digest of Cal¬ 
vinism : in that relation 1 have used it,—to such of the English clergy 
as are not Calvinists it can have no reference. I wish to quote it as 
a theological, and not as an ecclesical authority. But the seventeenth 
article of the English Church, though softened in expression, is the 
same in sense. Burnet I know has made the unsuccessful effort to 
suit it to both sides for the sake of tender consciences; but that 
must be a most convenient and comprehensive latitude of phraseology 
which can sound all the notes of the theological scale, from high 
Calvinism down to low Arminianism. That the meaning of the article 
is properly Calvinistic, is plain from the times in which it was composed, 
from the opinions of the men who drew it up, and from the terms in 
which it is expressed. Yet many thousand ministers with all varieties 
and shades of opinions, solemnly affirm they believe it, although the 
law demands that the articles shall be taken in their plain and gram¬ 
matical sense. This is one proof of the consistency of creeds. I 
quote one author, Boston, who seems actually to feast and luxuriate 
amidst the dark monstrocities which he pictures; his spirit appears to 
bound, and his heart to exult within him, at the sound of the dread¬ 
ful trumpet which callB the wicked to their tfinal doom; and one can 
almost imagine the rapture of his eye, as in fancy he saw the flame 
kindling, and the smoke of torment arising in which they were to 
burn for ever. In his description of hell he displays no ordinary 
degree of graphic and geographical talent, and when he comes to 
paint the sufferings of damned bodies, be is so accurate and anato¬ 
mical, that as Faley at 60 learned anatomy, to write on natural the¬ 
ology, you would suppose that Boston learned it to enlarge with cor¬ 
rectness on the physical tortures of the lost. I wish not to fix his 
opinions upon any man or body of men ; substantially, however, they 
arc no mote than Calvinism, though some might object to his mode 
of expressing them. This I may fairly say to any of those who do 
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not agree with Boston in their Calvinism, and would yet fix the 
Improved Version on us, that they are as bound to receive the one 
as we the other. Nay, more so, inasmuch as Boston’s work is in 
a wider circulation, and with the evidence of most extensive ap¬ 
proval. It is published by the London Tract Society, and I have an 
edition before me as late as 1838; it is sold by every evangelical 
bookseller, and it is to be found on the shelves of every evangelical 
circulating library. We are accused of rebellion against God and 
Christ; but let any one read dispassionately the extracts contained in 
this, and reflect on the sentiments to be deduced from their collective 
testimony, and then let him say whether deeper injury was ever done 
to God, or Christ, or man, than is inflicted by these repulsive dogmas. 
By these descriptions, if God is a being of love or justice, then lan¬ 
guage has no meaning, or we are to interpret the terms by their con¬ 
tradictories. If you were only to disguise the words, hut preserve 
the sentiments, and attribute the character implied in them to the 
parent of the most zealous of Calvinists, he would spurn the asper¬ 
sion with honest indignation. And, if we mean not by goodness in 
God, something analogous to goodness in man, what is it that we 
can mean ? The abstractions in which these dogmas are involved by 
scholastic mysticism, blinds the mind to their ordinary import. But 
let us suppose an illustration. Take the case of a human father, who, 
granting he had the power, should pre-ordain his child to misery ; 
should attribute a guilt to him, he never knew; should require 
from him what he had no power to accomplish, and condemn him be¬ 
cause he had not fulfilled it; should place him in circumstances in 
which he was sure to grow worse, and yet withhold the help that 
could make him better; should, as the son sunk deeper in iniquity, 
heap heavier malediction on the wretch he abandoned; should see 
without pity the ruin that continually grew darker, and gaze ruthlessly 
on the suffering that was finally to be consummated in despair. 
—Suppose further, and you render the picture complete, that such 
conduct was defined as the vindication of parental dignity, the very 
glory of justice; and he who practised it os a father of exceeding love. 
But we will go further, and suppose this father has the power to 
cast his child into misery everlasting, and that he does it; must we 
close the analogy here? No: we can carry it one step higher: 
swell out this being into infinite existence, make him omnipotent 
and omniscient, place him on the throne of the universe, and put all 
creatures within his boundless control, he is then the God of Calvin’B 
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theology. Th’iB view I give not rashly, nor without foundation; 
it is more than justified by the quotations that I bring forward. 
Our faith is characterized as a blasphemous heresy : we employ no 
epithet, but we are not afraid to have it contrasted with Calvinistic 
orthodoxy. 

Character of God. 

** Predestination is* the everlasting purpose of God ; whereby (be¬ 
fore the foundations of the world were laid) he hath constantly de¬ 
creed by his counsel, secret to us, to deliver from curse and damna¬ 
tion those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to 
bring them to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honour."— 
From the 1 7th Article of the Church of England . 

“ By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestined unto everlasting life, and others fore¬ 
ordained to everlasting death. These" angels and men, thus predes¬ 
tined and fore-ordained, are particularly and unchangeably designed; 
and their number is so certain and definite, that it cannot be either 
increased or diminished." 

“ The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the un¬ 
searchable counsel of his own will; whereby he extendeth or with- 
holdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power 
over his creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to dishonour and 
wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice." 

“ As for those wicked and ungodly men whom God, as a righteous 
judge, for former Bins doth blind and harden, from thorn he not only 
withholdeth his grace, whereby they might have been enlightened in 
their understandings, and wrought upon in their hearts, but some¬ 
times also withdraweth the gifts which they had, and exposeth them 
to such objects as their conception makes occasion of Bin; and 
withal, gives them over to their own lusts, the temptations of the 
world, and the power of Satan; whereby it cometh to pass, that 
they harden themselves, even under those means which God useth 
for the softening of others." —Westminster Confession of Faith, ch. iii, 
§ 3, 4, 7 ; ch. v, § 6. 

“ God, in his providence, permitted some angels wilfully and irre¬ 
coverably to fall into sin and damnation, limiting and ordering that 
and all their sins to his own glory; and established the rest in holi¬ 
ness and happiness, employing them all, at his pleasure, in the admi¬ 
nistrations of his power, wisdom, and justice."— Larger Catechism, 
q. 19. 
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“ I grant, indeed/' says Calvin, “ that all the children of Adam 
fell, by the will of God, into that misery of state whereby they be now 
bound; and this is it that I said at the beginning, that at length we 
must alway return to the determination of the will of God, the cause 
whereof is hidden in himself. The angels which stood fast in their 
uprightness, Paul calleth the elect. If their steadfastness was grounded 
on the good pleasure of God, the falling away of the others proveth 
that they were forsaken; of which thing there can be no other cause 
alleged than reprobation, which is hidden in the secret counsel of 
God."— Inst, note, b. iii, ch. 23, § 4. 

** Predestination, whereby God adopteth some into the hope of 
life, and adjudgeth some to eternal death, no man, that would be ac¬ 
counted godly, dare deny." “ Predestination we call the eternal de¬ 
cree of God; he had it determined with himself what he willed to 
become of every man. For all are not created to like estate; but to 
some eternal life, and to some eternal damnation, is fore-appointed. 
Therefore every man is created to one or the other end. So we say 
he is predestinated to life or to death."— Ibid. b. iii, ch. 21, § 5. 

“ The Scripture crieth out that all men were in the person of one 
man made bound to eternal death. Since this cannot be imputed to 
nature, it is plain it proceeded from the wondrous counsel of God. 
But it is too much absurdity that these, the good patrons of the 
righteousness of God, do so stumble at a straw and leap over beams. 
Again I ask, how came it that the fall of Adam did wrap up in eternal 
death so many nations, with their children, being infants, without 
remedy, but because it so pleased God ? Here their tongues, which 
are otherwise so prattling, must be dumb. It is a terrible decree, l 
grant; yet no man shall be able to deny but that God foreknew what 
end man should have ere he created him, and therefore foreknew be¬ 
cause he had so ordained by his decree."— Ibid. b. iii, ch. 23, § 7. 

These quotations, did space permit, or the patience of my readers, 
might be multiplied to a much greater extent; and might do some¬ 
thing, perhaps, to illustrate the character of the persecutor of Ser- 
vetus. His actions, as a man, were not inconsistent with his ideas of 
God as a theologian. 

“ Who can fully describe," asks Boston, " the wrath of an angry 
God ? None can do it.” " Wrath,” he says, “ is a fire in the affec¬ 
tions of man, tormenting the man himself; but there is no pertur¬ 
bation in God/ His wrath does not in the least mar that infinite re¬ 
pose which he hath in himself." Then, speaking of man generally. 
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he Bays, " There is a wrath in the heart of God against him; there 
is a wrath in the word of God against him; there is a wrath in the 
hand of God against him.” We have here his statement of wrath 
in God as an agent; and, through pages of gloomiest description, he 
makes man its unsheltered object. “ There is a wrath on his body. 
It is a piece of accursed clay, which wrath is sinking into, by virtue 
of the first covenant. There is a wrath on the natural man’s enjoy¬ 
ments. Wrath is on all he has : on the bread he eats, the liquor he 
drinks, and the clothes he wears.”— Boston s Fourfold State. 

Character and Condition of Man. 

" With such bondage of sin then as will is detained, it cannot 
move itself to goodness, much less apply itself.”— Calvin Inst., b. ii, 
cli. 3, § 5, London Edition, 634. 

“ Works done by unregenerate men, although for the matter of 
them they may be things which God commands, and of good use 
both to themselves and others, yet because they proceed not from a 
heart purified by faith, nor are done in a right manner, according to 
the word, nor to a right end, the glory of God, they are therefore 
sinful, and cannot please God, or make a man meet to receive grace 
from God: and yet their neglect of them is more sinful and dis¬ 
pleasing unto God.”— Westminster Confession of Faith, ch. xvi. § 7, 

“ Man in his depraved state is under an utter inability to do any¬ 
thing truly good.”— Boston. 

The same doctrine is taught more leniently in the 13th article of 
the Church of England, so that amongst the theologians, " the natural 
man,” as they call him, is in a sad condition, for act as he will he 
cannot but sin : if he does good works, he commits sin, and if he 
neglects them he is guilty of still greater *sins. Quotations in the 
spirit of those already adduced might be swelled into volumes from 
the vast treasures of Calvinistic divinity. But I shall close these by 
an extract from the author I have before mentioned and quoted from, 
an author, as 1 have said, highly popular and largely circulated; and 
here is a passage of his on Christ and the last judgment.—“ The 
judge will pronounce the sentence of damnation on the ungodly mul¬ 
titude. Then shall he say also to them on the left hand, * Depart 
from me ye cursed into everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his 

angels:’.The Lamb of God shall roar as a lion 

against them; he shall excommunicate and cast them out of his pre¬ 
sence for ever, by a sentence from the throne, saying, ‘ Depart from 
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me, ye cursed.’ He shall adjudge them to everlasting fire, and to 
the society of devils for evermore. And this sentence also we sup¬ 
pose, will be pronounced with an audible voice by the man Christ. 
And all the saints shall cry, * Hallelujah! true and righteous are his 
judgments!’ None were so compassionate as the stunts when on 
earth, during the time of God's patience: but now that time is at 
an end; their compassion for the ungodly is swallowed up in joy in 
the Mediator’s glory, and his executing of just judgment, by which 
his enemies are made his footstool. Though when on earth the 
righteous man wept in secret places for their pride, and because they 
would not hear, yet he shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance; 
he shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked (Ps. lviii. 10). No 
pity shall then be shown them from their nearest relations. The 
godly wife shall applaud the justice of the judge in the condemnation 
of her ungodly husband: the godly husband shall say Amen to the 
condemnation of her who lay in his bosom; the godly parent shall 
say Hallelujah at the passing of the sentence against their ungodly 
child; and the godly child shall, from the bottom of his heart, ap¬ 
prove the condemnation of his wicked parents,—the father who begat 
him, and the mother who bore him. The sentence is just, they are 
judged according to their work.”—Rev. xx. 12. 

It were surely preferable to labour under the blindest mistakes con¬ 
cerning the essence of God, or the person of Christ, than be guilty 
of believing such atrocious representations as these of their moral 
character. The zealous mny scout us if they choose, as infidels; but 
if Calvinism and Christianity were identical, infidelity would be 
virtue, it would be but the righteous rebellion of human nature 
against creeds, in vindication of the truth of its own affections, and 
the rectitude of its God. 



LECTURE Y. 


THE PROPOSITION “ THAT CHRIST IS GOD,” PROVED TO BE FALSE 
FROM THE JEWISH AND THE CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURES. 


BY REV. JAMB'S UARTINEATT 


•• FOR TIIOUOH THERE BE THAT ARE CALLED GODS, WHETHER IN HEAVEN 
OR IN EARTH (AS THERE BE GODS MANY, AND LORDS MANY), BUT 
TO L T S THERE IS RUT ONE GOD, THE FATHER, OK WHOM ARE ALL 
THINGS, AND WE IN HIM; AND ONE LORD JESUS CHRIST, RY WHOM 
ARE ALL THINGS, AND WE B¥ HIM.”—1 Cot vhi. 5, G. 

Scarcely had Christ retired from our world, before his 
influence began to be felt by mankind in two different ways, 
lie transformed their Worship, and purified their interpre¬ 
tation of Duty. They have ever since adored a holier God, 
and obeyed a more exalted rule of right. Looking upward, 
they have discerned in heaven a Providence more true and 
tender than they had believed; looking around, they have 
seen on earth a service allotted to their conscience, nobler 
and more responsible than they had thought before. Watched 
from above by an object of infinite trust and veneration, they 
have found below a work of life most sacred, to be performed 
by obedient wiUs beneath his sight. Faith has flown to its 
rest there, and conscience has toiled in its task here, with a 
tranquil energy never seen in a world not yet evangelized. 

To suppose that a set of moral precepts, however wise and 
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authoritative, could ever have produced, in either of these 
respects, the effects which have flowed from Christianity, 
seems to me altogether unreasonable. Had Christ done no 
more than leave in the world a sound code of ethics, his work 
would probably have expired in a few centuries, and have been 
very imperfect while it endured. A few prudential and dispas¬ 
sionate minds would have profited by its excellence; but 
never would it have trained the affections of childhood, or 
overawed the energy of guilt, or refined the rugged heart of 
ignorance, or consecrated the vigils of grief. 

The power of Christ’s religion is not in his precepts, but 
in his person ; not in the memory of his maxims, but in the 
image of Himself. He is his own system; and, apart from 
him, his teachings do but take their place with the subliinest 
efforts of speculation, to be admired and forgotten with the 
colloquies of Socrates, and the meditations of Plato. Him¬ 
self first, and his lessons afterwards, have the hearts of the 
people ever loved: his doctrines, indeed, have been ob¬ 
scured, his sayings perverted, his commands neglected, the 
distinctive features of his instructions obliterated, but he 
himself has been venerated still; his unmistakeable spirit 
has corrected the ill-construed letter of the Gospel; and pre¬ 
served some unity of life amid the various, and even oppo¬ 
sing developments of Christian civilization. 

The person of Christ may be contemplated as an object of 
religious reverence, or as an object of moral imitation. He 
may appear to our minds as the representative of Deity, or 
as the model of humanity; teaching us, in the one case, what 
we should believe, and trust, and adore in heaven; in the 
other, what we should do on earth :—the rule of faith in the 
one relation, the rule of life in the other. 

Did his office extend only to the latter, were he simply an 
example to us, displaying to us merely what manhood ought 
to be, he might indeed constitute the centre of our morality; 
but he would not properly belong to our religion: he would 
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be the object of affections equal and social* not devout; he 
would take a place among things human, not divine; would 
be the symbol of visible and definite duties, not of unseen 
and everlasting realities. A Christianity which should reduce 
him to this relation, would indeed be a step removed above 
the mere cold preceptive system, which depresses him into a 
law-giver; but it would no more be entitled to the name of a 
religion , than the Ethics of Aristotle, or the Offices of 
Cicero. 

It is then as the type of God, the human image of the 
everlasting Mind, that Christ becomes an object of our Faith. 
Once did a dark and doubting world cry, like Philip on the 
evening of Gethsemane, “ Show- us the Father, and it suffi- 
ceth usbut now has Christ “ been so long with us” that 
we, “ who have seen him, have seen the Father.” This I 
conceive to have been the peculiar office of Jesus ; to show 
i/s, not to tell us, the spirit of that Being who spreads round 
us in Infinitude, and leads us through Eternity. The universe 
had prepared before us the scale of Deity; Christ has filled 
it with his own spirit ; and we worship now, not the cold in¬ 
tellectual deity of natural religion; not the distant majesty, 
the bleak immensity, the mechanical omnipotence, the im¬ 
mutable stillness, of the speculative Theist’s God: but One 
far nearer to our worn and wearied hearts; One whose like¬ 
ness is seen in Jesus of Nazareth, and whose portraiture, 
suffused with the tints of that soul, is impressed upon crea¬ 
tion ; One, therefore, who concerns himself with our hum¬ 
blest humanities, and views our world with a domestic eye, 
whose sanctity pierces the guilty mind with repentance, and 
then shelters the penitent from rebuke; who hath mercy for 
the victims of infirmity, and a recall for the sleepers in the 
grave. Let Messiah’s mind pass forth to fill all time and 
space; and you behold the Father, to whom we render a 
loving worship. 

In order to fulfil this office of revealing, in his own per- 
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son, the character of the Father, Christ possessed and mani¬ 
fested all the moral attributes of Deity. His absolute 
holiness; his ineffable perceptions of right; his majestic 
rebuke of sin ; his profound insight into the corrupt core of 
worldly and hypocritical natures, and to the central point of 
life in the affectionate and genuine soul; his well-proportioned 
mercies and disinterested love, fill the whole meaning of the 
word Divine: God can have no other, and no more, per¬ 
fection of character intelligible to us. 

These moral attributes of God, we conceive to have been 
compressed, in Christ, within the physical and intellectual 
limits of humanity; to have been unfolded and displayed 
amid the infirmities of a suffering and tempted nature; and, 
during the brevity of a mortal life, swiftly hurried to its 
close. And this immersion of divine perfection in the dark¬ 
ness of weakness and sorrow, so far from forfeiting our ap¬ 
preciation of him, incalculably deepens it. The addition of 
infinite force, mechanical or mental, would contribute no 
new ingredient to our veneration, since force is not an object 
of reverence ; and it would take away the wonder and gran¬ 
deur of his soul, by rendering temptation impossible, and 
conflict a pretence. Since God cannot be pious, or submis¬ 
sive to his own providence, or cast down in doubt of his own 
future, or agonized by the insults of his own creatures, such 
a combination seems to confuse and destroy all the grounds 
of veneration, and to cause the perfection of Christ to pass 
in unreality away. 

To this view, however, of the person of Christ, Trinitarians 
object as defective; and proceed to add one other ingredient 
to the conception, viz., that he possessed the physical and 
intellectual attributes of Deity ;—that he is to be esteemed 
no less eternal, omnipotent and omnipresent, than the Infi¬ 
nite Father; the actual creator of the visible universe, of the 
very world into which he was born and of the mother who 
bare him, of the disciples who followed and of the enemies 
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who destroyed him. These essential properties of Deity by 
no means, we are assured, interfered with the completeness 
of his humanity ; so that he had the body, the soul, the con¬ 
sciousness, of a man ; and, in union with these, the infinite 
mind of God. But in a question of mere words, in which 
the guidance of ideas is altogether lost, 1 dare not trust my¬ 
self to my own language. To disturb the juxta-position of 
charmed sounds, is to endanger orthodoxy; and, in describing 
the true doctrine, I therefore present you with a portion of 
that unexampled congeries of luminous phrases, commonly 
called the Athanasian Creed. “ The Catholic faith is this : 
that we worship One God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity; 
neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the substance. 
For there is one person of the Father, another of the Son, 
and another of the Holy Ghost. But the Godhead of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one; the 
glory equal, the majesty co-eternal. Such as the Father is, 
such is the /Son, and such is the Holy Ghost:. . . the Father 
eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost eternal; and yet 
they are not three eternals, but one eternal. ... So the Father 
is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; and yet 
they are not three Gods, but one God. ... So there is one 
Father, not three Fathers; one Son, not three Sons; one 
Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. And, in this Trinity, 
none is afore or after other; none is greater or less than an¬ 
other: but the whole three personsare co-eternal together and 
eo-equaL"” 

Of the second of these three persons, the second article of 
the Church of England gives the following account- 

“The Son, which is the Word of tlLe Father, begotten 
from everlasting of the Father, the very and eternal God, and 
of one substance with the Father, took man’s nature in the 
womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance; so that two 
whole and perfect natures,—that is to say, the Godhead and 
the Manhood,—were joined together in one Person, never to 
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be divided; ^hereof is One Christ, very God and very Man; 
who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, to recon¬ 
cile his Father to us.” 

In oppositiori to this theory, we maintain the Personal 
Unity of God, and the simplicity of nature in Christ. It is 
my duty at present to submit these contrasted schemes to the 
test of Scripture. In order to effect this, I advance these 
three positions: 

(1.) That if the Athanasian doctrine be found in Scrip¬ 
ture, then, on our opponents’ own principles, Scripture does 
not contain a revelation from God. 

(2.) That if it be really in the Bible, certain definable 
traces of it there may justly be demanded; and, before open¬ 
ing the record, we should settle what these traces must be. 

(3.) That such traces cannot be found in Scripture. 

I. “If,” says Bishop Butler, “a supposed revelation con¬ 
tain clear immoralities or contradictions, either of these 
would prove it false.”* This principle, generally recognized 
by competent reasoners, has been distinctly admitted in the 
present discussion \ and Dr. Tattersliall, in particular, has 
employed much ingenuity to prove that the doctrine of the 
Trinity, containing no absurdity or contradiction, involves in 
no danger the authority of the writings supposed to teach it. 
But no subtlety can avail to remove the inherent incredi¬ 
bility of this tenet, which even its believers cannot, without 
uneasiness, distinctly and steadily contemplate. Long usage 
and Church authority alone prevent men from perceiving 
that the propositions, announcing it, are either simple con¬ 
tradictions, or statements empty of all meaning. The same 
remark is applicable to the notion of the two natures in 
Christ. 

Before proceeding to justify this assertion, let me guard 
myself from the imputation of rejecting this doctrine because 
it is mysteriotfs ; or of supporting a system which insists on 

* Analogy of Religion, part ii. ch. 3. 
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banishing all mysteries from religion. On anaguch system 
I should look with unqualified aversion, as excluding from 
faith one of its primary elements; as obliterating the distinction 
between logic and devotion, and tending only to produce an 
irreverent and narrow-minded dogmatism. “ Religion with¬ 
out mystery” is a combination of terms, than which the 
Athanasian Creed contains nothing more contradictory j and 
the sentiment of which it is the motto, I take to be a fatal 
caricature of rationalism, tending to bring all piety into con¬ 
tempt. Until we touch upon the mysterious, we are not in 
contact with religion; nor are any objects reverently regarded 
by us, except such as, from their nature or their vastness, 
are felt to transcend our comprehension. God, of whose in¬ 
scrutable immensity creation is but the superficial film; 
Christ, the love of whom surpasseth knowledge; futurity, 
veiled in awful shadows, yet illumined by a point or two of 
light; these, which are slightly known, and greatly unknown, 
with something definite, representing a vast indefinite, are the 
peculiar objects of trust and veneration. And the station which 
the soul occupies, when its devout affections are awakened, 
is always this: on the twilight, between immeasurable dark¬ 
ness and refreshing light; on the confines, between the seen 
and the unseen; where a little is discerned, and an infinitude 
concealed; where a few distinct conceptions stand, in con¬ 
fessed inadequacy, as symbols of ineffable realities: and we 
say, “ ho ! these are a part of his ways ; but the thunder of 
his power, who can understand ?” And if this be true, the 
sense of what we do not know is as essential to our religion 
as the impression of what we do know: the thought of the 
boundless, the incomprehensible, must blend in our mind 
with the perception of the clear and true; the little know¬ 
ledge we have must be clung to, as the margin of an invisible 
immensity; and all our positive ideas be regarded as the mere 
float to show the surface of the infinite deep. • 
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But mystery, thus represented, offers any thing but ob¬ 
jects of heiS: it presents nothing to be appreciated by the 
understanding; but a realm of possibilities to be explored by a 
reverential imagination; and a darkness that may be felt to 
the centre of the heart. Being, by its very nature, the blank 
and privative space, offered to our contemplation, nothing 
affirmative can be derived thence; and to shape into definite 
words the things indefinite that dwell there, is to forget its 
character. We can no more delineate any thing within it, 
than an artist, stationed at midnight on an Alpine precipice, 
can paint the rayless scene beneath him. 

There cannot, however, be a greater abuse of words, than 
to call the doctrine of the Trinity a mystery,; and all the ana¬ 
logies by which it is attempted to give it this appearance, 
will instantly vanish on near inspection. It does not follow, 
because a mystery is something which we canuot understand, 
that every thing unintelligible is a mystery; and we must 
discriminate between that which is denied admittance to 
our reason, from its fulness of ideas, and that which is 
excluded by its emptiness; between a verbal puzzle and a 
symbolical and finite statement of an infinite truth. If I were 
to say of a triangle, each of the sides of this figure has an 
angle opposite to it, yet are there not three angles, but one 
angle, I should be unable to shelter myself, under the plea 
of mystery, from the charge of bald absurdity; and the reply 
wduld be obviously this: ( never was any thing less mysterious 
put into words; all your terms are precise and sharp, of de¬ 
finable meaning, and suggestive of nothing beyond: the dif¬ 
ficulty is, not in understanding your propositions separately, 
but in reconciling them together; and this difficulty is so 
palpable, that either you have affirmed a direct contradiction, 
or you are playing tricks with words, and using them in a way 
which, being unknown to me, turns them into mere non¬ 
sense. 5 If to this I should answer, that the contradiction was 
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only apparent, for that the three and the one we^e afl&rmed in 
different semes; and that it would be very unfair to^,expect, in 
so deep a mystery, the word angle to be restrained to its usual 
signification ; I should no doubt be called upon to explain in 
wftat novel sense this familiar term was here employed, since, 
in the interval l>ctween the expulsion of the old meaning and 
the introduction of the new, it is mere worthless vacancy. 
And if, then, I should confess that the strange meaning was 
some inscrutable and superhuman idea, which it would be 
impossible to reach, and presumption to conjecture, I should 
not be surprised to hear the following rejoinder: ‘ you are 
talking of human language as if it were something more than 
an implement of human thought; and were like the works 
of nature, full of unfathomable wonders and unsuspected re¬ 
lations ; hidden properties of things there doubtless are, but 
occult meanings of words there cannot be. Words are simply 
the signs of ideas, the media of exchange, invented to carry 
on the commerce of minds,—the counters, either stamped 
with thought, ot worthless counterfeits. Nay more, in this 
monetary system of the intellectual world, there are no 
coins of precious metal that retain an intrinsic value of 
their own, when the image and superscription imprinted 
by the royalty of intelligence are gone; but mere paper- 
currency, whose whole value is conventional, and dependent 
on the mental credit of those who issue it: and to urge 
propositions on my acceptance, with ‘the assurance that they 
have some invisible and mystic force, is as direct a cheat, 
as to pay me a debt with a bill palpably marked as of 
trivial value, but, in the illegible types of your imagination, 
printed to be worth the wealth of Croesus/ 

“ Verbal mysteries/’ then, cannot exist, and the phrase 
is but a fine name for a contradiction or a riddle. The meta¬ 
physics which are invoked to palliate their absurdity, are 
fundamentally fallacious; and equally vain is it to attempt 
to press natural science into the service of defence. In the 
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dasc of a Theological mystery, we are asked to assent to two 
ideas, th$ one of which excludes the other; in the case of 
a natural mystery, we assent to two ideas, one of which does 
not imply the other. In the one case, conceptions which de¬ 
stroy each other are forced into conjunction; in the other, 
conceptions which had never suggested each other, are found 
to be related. When, for example, we say that the union, in 
our own constitution, of body and mind is perfectly mys¬ 
terious, what do we really mean ? Simply, that in the pro¬ 
perties of body there is nothing which would lead us, ante¬ 
cedently, to expect any combination with the properties of 
mind; that we might have entertained for ever the notions of 
solidity, extension, colour, organization, without the remotest 
suspicion of such things as sensation, thought, volition, affec¬ 
tion, being associated with them. The relation is unantici¬ 
pated and surprising ; for thought does not imply solidity : 
but then neither does it exclude it; the two notions stand 
altogether apart, nor does the one comprise any element 
inconsistent with the other. It is evident that it is far other¬ 
wise with the union of the two natures in Christ; the pro¬ 
perties of the Divine nature, omnipotence, omniscience, omni¬ 
presence, directly exclude the properties of the human nature, 
-r-weakness, fallibility, local movement and position; to af¬ 
firm the one is the only method we have of denying the 
other; and to say of any Being, that besides having the omni¬ 
science of God, he had the partial knowledge of man, is to say 
that in addition to having all ideas, he possessed some ideas. 
All the natural analogies at which theologians hint in self- 
justification, fail in the same point. They tell me truly that 
it is a mystery to me how the grass grows. But by this is 
meant only, that from the causes which produce this pheno¬ 
menon, I could not have antecedently predicted it; that if I 
had been a fresh comer on the globe, the meteorological con¬ 
ditions of the earth in spring might have been perceived by 
Hie without my suspecting, as a sequence, the development 
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of a green substance from the soil. We have again an ex¬ 
ample of an unforeseen relation; hut between the members 
of that relation there is not even a seeming contradiction. 
Nor do I know of any other signification of the word mystery, 
as applied to our knowledge or belief, except in its usage to 
express magnitudes too great to be filled by our imaginations; 
as when we speak of the mysterious vastness of space, or 
duration of time: or, viewing these as the attributes of a 
Being, stand in awe of the immensity and eternity of God. 
But neither in this case is there any approach to the ad¬ 
mission of ideas which exclude each other; on the contrary, 
our minds think of a small portion,—take into consideration 
a representative sample, of those, immeasurable magnitudes, 
and necessarily conceive of all that is left behind, as perfectly 
similar, and believe the unknown to be an endless repetition 
of the known. 

It is constantly affirmed that the doctrines of the Trinity, 
and of the two natures in Christ, comprise no contradiction; 
that it is not stated in the former that there are three Gods, 
but that God is three in one sense, and one in another; and 
in the latter, that Christ is two in one sense, and one in an¬ 
other. 

I repeat and proceed to justify my statement, that if, in 
the enunciation of these tenets, language is used with any 
appreciable meaning, they are contradictions; and if not, 
they are senseless. I enter upon this miserable logomachy 
with the utmost repugnance; and am ashamed that in vindi¬ 
cation of the simplicity of Christ, we should be dragged back 
into the barren conflicts of the schools. 

‘‘If,” says Dr. Tattershall, “ it had been said that He is one 
GO irand also three gods, then the statement would have 
been self-contradictory, and no evidence could have esta¬ 
blished the truth of such a proposition.”* Now I take it as 
admitted that this being is called one god ; and that there 


* Sermon on the Integrity of the Canon, p. 80. 
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ate three gods, is undoubtedly affirmed distributively, 
though not collectively; each of the three persons being 
separately announced as God. In the successive instances, 
which we are warned to keep distinct, and not confound, of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, proper Deity is 
affirmed; in three separate cases, all that is requisite to con¬ 
stitute the proper notion of God, is said to exist; and this 
is exactly what is meant, and all that can be meant, by the 
statement, that there are three Gods. I submit then that 
the same creed teaches that there are three Gods, and also 
that there are not three Gods. 

From this contradiction there is but one escape, and that 
is, by declaring that the word God is used in different 
senses; being applied to the triad in one meaning, and to the 
persons in another. If this be alleged, I wait to be informed 
of the new signification which is to be attached to this title, 
hitherto expressive of all the ideas I can form-of intellectual 
and moral perfection. More than this, which exhausts all 
the resources of my thought, it cannot mean; and if it is to 
mean less, then it withholds from Him to whom it is applied 
something which I have hitherto esteemed as essential to 
God. Meanwhile, a word with an occult meaning is a word 
with no meaning; and the proposition containing it is alto¬ 
gether senseless. 

But the favourite way of propounding this doctrine is the 
following; that God is three in one sense, and one in another; 
Three in Person, but only One Individual , Subsistence , or 
Being . The sense, then, if I understand aright, of the word 
Person , is different from the sense of the words Individual, 
Being, or Subsistence; and if so, I may ask what the respec¬ 
tive senses are, and wherein they differ from each other. In 
reply I am assured, that by person is to be understood “ a sub¬ 
ject in which resides” <f an entire set or series of those proper¬ 
ties which are.understood to constitute personality; viz, the 
property of Life, that of Intelligence, that of Volition, and that 
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of Activity, or power of Actum”* Very well; this is distinct 
and satisfactory; and now for the other sense, via. of the words 
Individual, Being , and Subsistence . About this an ominous 
silence is observed; and all information is withheld respect¬ 
ing the quite different meaning which these terms contain. 
Now I say, that their signification is the very same with that 
of the word Person, as above defined; that when you have 
enumerated to me a complete “ set of personal attributes,” 
you have called up the idea of an Individual, Being , or Sub¬ 
sistence ; and that when you have mentioned to me these 
phrases, you have made me think of a complete set of per¬ 
sonal attributes; that if you introduce me to two or three 
series of personal attributes, you force me to conceive 
of two or three beings; that a "complete set of properties 
makes up an entire subsistence, and that an entire sub¬ 
sistence contains nothing else than its aggregate of pro¬ 
perties. To take, for example, from Dr. TattershalPs list 
of qualities -which are essential to personality; tell me of 
two lives, and I cannot but tlljnk of two individuals; of two 
intelligences, and 1 am necessitated to conceive of two intel¬ 
ligent beings; of two wills or powers of action, and it is im¬ 
possible to restrain me from the idea of two Agents; and if 
each of these lives, intelligences, and volitions, be divine, of 
tw r o Gods. The wqrf substance, in fact, will hold no more 
than the word person; and to the mind, though not to the 
cur, the announcement in question really is, that there arc 
three persons, and yet only one person. Thus men “ slide 
insensibly,” to use the W'ords of Archbishop Wlmtely, “ into 
the unthought-of, but, I fear, not uncommon, error of Tri¬ 
theism ; from which they think themselves the more secure, 
because they always maintain the Unity of the Deity; though 
they gradually come to understand that Unity in a merely 
figurative sense; viz. as a Unity of substance,—a Unity of 
purpose, concert of action, &c; just as any one commonly 

* Dr. TsittcruhaH's Sermon on the Integrity of the Canon, p, 81. 
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nays, ‘ My friend such-an-one and myself are one f meaning 
that they pursue the same designs with entire mutual con¬ 
fidence, and perfect co-operation, and have that exact agree¬ 
ment in opinions, views, tastes, &c., which is often denoted 
by the expression one mind* 

No doubt this excellent writer is correct in his impression, 
that the belief in three Gods is prevalent in this country, and 
kept alive by the creeds of his own church. And how does 
he avoid this consequence himself? By understanding the 
word Persons, not in Dr. TattershalPs, which is the ordinary 
English sense, but in the Latin signification, to denote the 
relations, or capacities, or characters, which an individual 
may sustain, the several parts which he may perform ; so that 
the doctrine of the Trinity amounts only to this, that the 
One Infinite Deity bears three relations to us. This is plain 
Unitarianism, veiled behind the thinnest disguise of speech. 
Between this and Tritheism, it is vain to seek for any third 
estate.t 

The contradiction involved in the doctrine of the two 
natures of Christ is of precisely the same nature and extent. 
We are assured that he had a perfect human constitution, 
consisting of the growing body and progressing mind of a 
man; and also a proper divine personality, comprising all the 
attributes of God. Now, during this conjunction, either the 
human mind within him was, or it was not, conscious of the 
co-existence and operation of the divine. If it was not, if 
the earthly and celestial intelligence dwelt ^together in the 
same body without mutual recognition, like two persons en¬ 
closed in the same dark chamber, in ignorance of each other, 
then were there two distinct beings, whom it is a mockery to 
call “ one Christthe humanity of our Lord was unaffected 
by his Deity, and in all respects th^ same as if disjoined 
from it; and his person was but a moveable sign, indicating 
the place and presence of a God, who was as much foreign 

* Elements of Logic. Appendix, in verb. Person. f See Note A. 
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to him as to any other human being. If the human nature 
had a joint consciousness with the divine, then nothing can 
be affirmed of his humanity separately; and from his sorrows, 
his doubts, his prayers, his temptations, his death, every 
trace of reality vanish away. If he were conscious, in my 
sense , of omnipotence, nothing but duplicity could make 
him say, “ of mine own self I can do nothing j” if of omni¬ 
science, it was mere deception to affirm that he was ignorant 
of the time of his second advent; if of his equality with the 
Father, it was a quibble to say, “ my Father is greater than 
I.” I reject this hypothesis with unmitigated abhorrence, 
as involving in utter ruin the character of the most perfect 
of created beings. 

The intrinsic incredibility then of these doctrines, involving, 
as they do, “ clear immoralities and self-contradictions,” would 
throw discredit on the claims of any work professing to re¬ 
veal them on the authority of God. And whether we listen 
to the demands of Scripture on our reverential attention, 
must depend on this:—whether these tenets arc found there 
or not. And to this inquiry let us now proceed. 

One remark I would make in passing, on the supposed 
value of the theory of the two natures, as a key to unlock 
certain difficult passages of the Bible, and to reconcile their 
apparent contradictions. Christ, it is affirmed, is sometimes 
spoken of as possessing human qualities, sometimes as pos¬ 
sessing divine; on the supposition of. his being simply man, 
one class of these passages contradicts us; on the assumption 
of his being simply God, another. Let us then pronounce 
him both, and every thing is set right; every part of the do¬ 
cument becomes clear and intelligible.* 

Now which, let me ask, is the greater difficulty: the ob¬ 
scure language, which we wish to make consistent, or the 

prodigious hypothesis, devised for the reconcilement of its 

* 

* See Mr. Jones's Lecture on the Proper Humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
pp. 241, 242. 
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parts ? The sole perplexity in these portions of Scripture 
consists in this,—that the divine and the human nature are 
felt to be incompatible, and not to be predicable of the same 
being: if we did not feel this, we should be conscious of no 
opposition; and the ingenious device for relieving the bewil¬ 
derment, is to deny the incompatibility, and boldly to affirm 
the union. If you will but believe both sides of the contra¬ 
diction, you will find the contradiction disappear! What 
would be thought of such a principle of interpretation ap¬ 
plied to similar cases of verbal discrepancy ? It is stated, 
for example, in the Book of Genesis, that Abraham and Lot 
received a divine communication respecting the destruction 
of Sodom; and the bearers of the message are spoken of, in 
one place, as Jehovah himself; in another, as angels; in a 
third, as men.* What attention would be given to any in¬ 
terpreter who should say; c it is clear that these persons could 
not be simply God, for they are called men; nor simply men, 
for they are called angels; nor simply angels, for they arc 
called God: they must have had a triple nature, and been at 
the same time perfect God, perfect angel, and perfect man ?* 
Would such an explanation be felt to solve any thing? Or 
take one other case, in which Moses is called God with a dis¬ 
tinctness which cannot be equalled in the case of Christ: 
u Moses called together all Israel, and said to them:... .1 have 
led you forty years in the wilderness; your clothes have not 
waxen old upon you, and thy shoe is not waxen old upon 
thy foot. Ye have not eaten bread, neither have ye drunk 
wine or strong drink; that ye might know that I am the 
Lord your God” + Wliat relief, let me ask,should we obtain 
from the difficulty of this passage, by being told that Moses 
bad two. natures in one person, and must be received as God- 
man ? Who w r ould accept “ a key ” like this, and not feel 
that in loosening one difficulty, it locked fast another, and 
left us in labyrinthine darkness ? 

* Genesis xvtil. 1, 2, 22? \ix. 1, 10, 15. 


}■ Dent. xxix. 2, 5, 6. 
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II. When a Trinitarian, and a Unitarian, agree to consult 
Scripture together, and to bring their respective systems to this 
written standard, it is essential that they should determine 
beforehand what it is that they must look for: what internal 
characters of the books are to be admitted in evidence; what 
kind and degree of proof each is entitled to expect. Each 
should say to the other before the Bible is opened, “ Tell me 
now, distinctly, what are the marks and indications in these 
records, which you admit would disprove your scheme : what 
must I succeed in establishing, in order to convince you that 
you are mistaken ? ” The mutual exchange of some such 
tests is indispensable to all useful discussion. I am not 
aware that any rules of this kind have ever been laid down, 
or I would willingly adopt them. Meanwhile 1 will propose 
a few; and state the phenomena which I think a Unitarian 
has a right to expect in the Bible, if the Athanasian doctrine* 
be revealed there, and its reception made a condition of sal¬ 
vation. If the criteria be in any respect unreasonable, let it be 
shown where they are erroneous or unfair. I am not conscious 
of making any extravagant or immodest petition for evidence. 

If, then, the existence of three Persons, each God, in the 
One Infinite Deity,—and the temporary union of the second 
of these Persons, with a perfect man, so as to constitute One 
Christ,—be among the prominent facts communicated in the 
written Revelation of the Bible, we may expect to find there 
the following characters : 

(1.) Tliat somewhere or other, Rmong its thousand pages, 
these doctrines, so easily and compendiously expressed, will 
be plainly stated. 

(2.) That as it is important not to confound the three per¬ 
sons in the Godhead, they will be kept distinct, having some 
discriminative and not interchangeable title *, and moreover, 

* It is hardly necessary to observe, that I use the word “ Athanasian” to de¬ 
note the doctrine of the Creed, so called ; not of St Athanasius himself, who is 
known to have had no hand in the composition of that formula. 

B 2 
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since each has precisely the same claim to be called God, 
that word will he assigned to them with something like an 
impartial distribution. 

(3.) That as, in consistency with the Unity, the term God 
will always be restricted to one only being or substance ; so, in 
consistency with the Trinity, it will never be limited to 
one person to the exclusion of the other two. 

(4.) That when the persons are named by their distinctive 
divine titles , their equality will be observed, nor any one of 
them he represented as subordinate to any other. 

(5.) That since the manhood of Christ commenced, and 
its peculiar functions ceased, with his incarnation , it will never 
be found ascribed to him in relation to events before or after 
this period. 

All these phenomena, I submit, are essential to make 
scripture consistent with Athanasianism; and not one of 
these phenomena does scripture contain. This it is now my 
business to show. 

III. (1.) Is then our expectation realized, of finding some¬ 
where within the limits of the Bible, a plain, unequivocal 
statement of these doctrines ? Confessedly not; and notions 
which, in one breath, are pronounced to be indispensable to 
salvation, are in another admitted to be no matters of reve¬ 
lation at all, but rather left to be gathered by human deduc¬ 
tion from the sacred writings. “ The doctrine of the Trin¬ 
ity,” says a respectable Calvinistic writer, Mr. Carlile of 
Dublin, “ is rather a doctrine of inference and of indirect 
intimation , deduced from what is revealed respecting the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and intimated in 
the notices of a plurality of persons in the Godhead, than a 
doctrine directly and explicitly declared.” And elsewhere 
the same author says, “ A doctrine of inference ought never 
to be placed on a footing of equality with a doctrine of direct 
and explicit revelation.-'’* If this be so (and the method of 

* Jesus Christ, the great God our Saviour, pp. 81, 3<>9. 
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successive steps by which it is attempted, in this very con¬ 
troversy, to establish the doctrine of the Trinity, proves Mr. 
Carlile to be right), then to deny this mere inference is not 
to deny a revelation . But why, we may be permitted to in¬ 
quire, this shyness and hesitancy in the scriptures in com¬ 
municating such cardinal truths ? Whence this reserve in 
the Holy Spirit about matters so momentous ?* What is the 
source of this strange contrast between the formularies of the 
Church of England, and those of the primitive Church of 
Christ? The Prayer-book would seem to have greatly the 

* Ii is orthodox, at the present day, to affirm that the mysteries of the Godhead 
and Incarnation of our Lord were explicitly taught by himself throughout his mi¬ 
nistry, as well us by his apostles afterwards ; and Mr. Jones (Lecture, p. 237) 
assures us that lie “received divine homage, whilst on earth, from inspired men 
and angelic spirits." This shows how much more clear-sighted is modern ortho¬ 
doxy than wus ancient: for the Fathers thought that u great part of the “ mys¬ 
tery” of these doctrines consisted in the secrecy in which they were long wrapped* 
“ In the silence of God,” Ignatius assures us, were the Incarnation and the Lord's 
death accomplished; ami the ecclesiastical writers of the first six centuries seem 
not only to have admitted that our Lord concealed his divinity from his disciples, 
and enjoined on his apostles great caution in this matter, but to have discerned in 
this suppression a profound wisdom, of which they frequently express their admi¬ 
ration. They urge that the Jews could never have been brought round to the 
faith, if these doctrines had not been kept back for awhile,—a strange thing, by 
the way, if the whole ritual and Scriptures of this people were created to pre¬ 
figure these mysteries. But Ignatius threw out a suggestion, which, from the 
eagerness wherewith it was caught up by succeeding writers, was evidently thought 
a happy discovery : it was necessary to conceal these mysteries from the Devil, or 
he would have been on his guard, and defeated every thing. The hint of the ve¬ 
nerable saint is brief: “ the Virginity of Mary, and the Birth and Death of the 
Lord were hidden from the Prince of this world.” But the idea is variously en¬ 
larged upon by the later Fathers; for, as Cotelier observes, “ Res ipsa quam Ig¬ 
natius exprimit, passim apud sanctos Fatres invenitur.” Jerome adds, that the 
vigilance of the Devil, who expected the Messiah to he born in some Jewish fa¬ 
mily, was thus eluded ; and the Author of an anonymous fragment of the same 
age, cited by Isaac Vos, suggests that, if Satan had known, he would never have 
put it into men’s hearts to crucify Jesus. And Jobius, a monk of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, quoted by Photius in iiis Bibliotheca, and complimented by the learned Pa¬ 
triarch as ruv ieguv ypaefwv uf^lrtfs ovn Amigos, says, “ Ti was necessary to keep 
in the shade the mystery of the Incarnation of the Word, both for the sake of 
conciliating the hearers, and in order to escape the notice of the Prince of Dark¬ 
ness.”—See S. Ignat. Ep. ad Magnet*, eh. xix.; Talr, A post. Le Clerc's Ed. Notes ; 
and Priestley’s Early Opinions, b. iii, ch. 3, 4, 
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advantage over the Bible ; for it removes all doubts at once, 
and makes the essentials most satisfactorily plain; compen¬ 
sating, shall we say, by “ frequent repetitions,” for the de¬ 
fects and ambiguities of Holy writ ? Nay, it is a singular 
fact, that in the original languages of the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments, no phraseology exists in ivhich it is possible to ex¬ 
press the creeds of the Church. We give to the most learned 
of our opponents the whole vocabulary of the Hebrew and 
the Greek Scriptures, and we say, “ with these materials 
translate for us into either language, or any mixture of both, 
your own Athanasian Creed.” They well know, that it can¬ 
not be done: and ought not then this question to be well 
weighed ? if the terms indispensable for the expression of cer¬ 
tain ideas are absent from the Bible, how can the ideas them¬ 
selves be present ? Scarcely can men have any important 
notions without the corresponding words,—which the mind * 
coins as fast as it feels the need; and most assuredly they 
cannot reveal them. Let us hear no more the rash assertion 
that these tenets may be proved from any page of scripture; 
we frankly offer every page, with unrestricted liberty to re¬ 
write the whole; and we say, with all this, they cannot be 
expressed. 

(2.) Let us proceed to apply our second criterion, and as¬ 
certain whether the divine persons, whom it is essential to 
distinguish, are so distinguished by charactei'istic titles in 
scripture; and share among them, with any approach to 
equality, the name of Goo. 

It is self-evident, that a verbal revelation can make known 
distinctions only by distinctive words ; that if two or more 
objects of thought receive interchangeable names, and the 
term which had seemed to be appropriated to the one is trans¬ 
ferred to the other, those objects are not discriminated, but 
confounded. We require, then, separate words in scripture 
to denote the following notions; of the One Divine Substance, 
or Triune Being;—of the First, of the Second, of the Third 
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person, in this infinite existence-of the Divine Nature and 
of the Human Nature of Clirist. For the Trinity, it is ac¬ 
knowledged, there is no scripture name; unless, indeed, the 
plural form of the word God in the Hebrew language is to 
be claimed for this purpose; and thus an attempt be still 
made to confirm our faith by an argument which an or¬ 
thodox commentator calls “ weak and vain, not to say silly 
and absurd.” * “ From the plural form of the word JSlo- 
him,” says the great Calvin, u it is usual to infer that there 
are three persons in the Godhead. But as this proof of 
so important a point appears to me by no means solid, I 
will not insist upon the word. Let me then warn my 
readers against such violent .interpretations,” f “I 
must be allowed,” says Dr. Lee, Arabic Professor in the 
University of Cambridge, <( to object to such methods of 
supporting an article of faith, which stands in need of no 
such support.” % Of the first Person in the Trinity, the word 
“ Father” it is to be presumed, may be considered as the 
distinctive name; of the Second person, the terms San, Son 
of God , and the Word or Logos', of the Third person, the 
phrase Holy Ghost , Spirit , Paraclete; and of the human 
nature of Christ, as distinguished from the Second distinc¬ 
tion in the Trinity, the names Jesus of Nazareth, Son of Man, 
the Man Chnst Jesus. If these names be not distinctive, 
there certainly are no others; and if there be none at all, then 
the distinctions themselves are not impressed upon the record; 
they are altogether destitute of signs and expressions, and 

* Lambertuc Danaus, cited by Drusius, in his Dish, de nom. Elohim. Grit. Sacr. 
Tractate 1.1. See also Drus. de qutesitis per Epist. 66. 

f Comment, in Gen. i. 1. Calvin adds, M imagining that they have here a proof 
against the Arians, they involve themselves in the Sabelli&n error : because Moses 
afterwards subjoins that Elohim sjxike, and that the Spirit of ^Elohim brooded over 
the waters. If we are to understand that the three Persons are indicated, there 
will he no distinction among them: for it will follow that the Son was self-gene¬ 
rated, and that the Spirit is not of the Father, but of himself.” For further 
notice of this point see Note B. ^ 

x Grammar of the Hebrew Language, ail. 228, 6. Note. 
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must be pronounced purely imaginary. Meanwhile we will 
assume the titles, which I have just enumerated, to be ap¬ 
propriated to the purposes which have been assigned. To 
the use of the words Father and Son I shall have particular 
occasion to revert. 

The usage of the word God , in the New Testament, pre¬ 
sents us -with some remarkable phenomena. The Athanasian 
doctrine offers to our belief four objects of thought, to which 
this word is equally and indifferently applicable j the Triune 
Divine Being; and each of the three Persons; and its advo¬ 
cates profess to have learned from scripture the well-adjusted 
equipoise of these claims upon the great and sacred name. 
We are hardly then prepared by its instructions, distinct and 
emphatic as they are, for the following fact; allowing every 
one of the Trinitarian interpretations to be correct, the word 
God is used in the New Testament ten times of Christ ; 
and of some other object, upwards of thirteen mummied 
times.* Whence this astonishing disproportion } Some cause, 
-—something corresponding to it in tlie minds of the writers, 
it must have had; nor is it easy to understand, how an equal 
disposition of the Divine Persons in the habitual conceptions 
of the Authors, could lead to so unequal an aw r ard of the 
grand expression of Divinity. 

Even the few instances, which for the moment I have al¬ 
lowed, will disappear on a nearer examination. This appears 
to be the proper place to pass under review the most re¬ 
markable passages, which, under Trinitarian exposition, ay- 
pear to sanction the doctrine of the proper Deity of Christ. 

px.') The evangelist Nlnttlrew applies to Christ* the fol¬ 
lowing words of the prophet Isaiah, which, in order to give 
the truest impression of the original, I will quote from the 

* See Scripture Proofs and Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism, by John 
Wilson, second edition, 1837, p. 33, where will be found a curious tabic, exhi¬ 
biting the usage of the word (Hint, in every book oi the New Testament, Mr.Wil¬ 
son has collected tm materials with gieat industry, and arranged them with skill. 

f Matt. 23. * 
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translation of Bishop Lowth: “ Behold the Virgin con- 
ceiveth, and be&reth a son; and she shall call his name Em- , 
nianuel.”** As this name is significant, and means “God : 
with us,” it is argued, that it could not be assigned to any 
one who was not properly God. 

Now even if this name were really assigned by the pro¬ 
phet to Christ, the most superficial Hebraist must be aware 
that it teaches us nothing respecting the nature and person of 
our Lord. “ The fact is unquestionable,” says Dr. Pye 
Smith, “ that the gratitude or hope of individuals, in the an¬ 
cient scriptural times, was often expressed by the imposition 
of significant appellations on persons or other objects, in the 
composition of which Divine names and titles were frequently 
employed ; these are, therefore, nothing hut short sentences, 
declarative of some blessing possessed or expected.”}* Thus 
the name Lemuel means God with them; Elijah, God the 
Lord; Elihu , God is he. So that , to use the words of one 
of the ablest of living Trinitarian writers, “ to maintain thafy 

the name Immanuel proves the doctrine in question is a fnl- ' 
lacious argument.”}: 

But, in truth, this name is not given to the Messiah by 
the prophet; and the citation of it in this connection by the 
evangelist is ari example of those loose accommodations, or 
even misapplications, of passages in the Old Testament by 
writers in the New, which the most resolute orthodoxy is 

* Isaiah vii. 14. The whole passage is as follows: 

“ Heboid the virgin conmveth, and bearel.li a son; 

And she shall call his name Emmanuel. 

Mutter ami honey shall he eat. 

When he shall know to refuse what ia evil, ami to choose whal is pood . 

For before this child shall know 

To refuse the evil, anti to choose the good : 

The land shall become desolate, 

By whose two kings thou art distressed. ” 

j Quoted from Wilson's Illustrations, p. 117. 

t Letters on the Trinity, by Moses Stuart, Piufcxsor of Sacred Literal me in 
the Theological Seminary, Andotcr, L.N. Bell’, cd. p. ltli. 
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unable to deny; and which (though utterly destructive of the 
theory of verbal inspiration) the real dignity of the Gospel 
in no way requires us to deny. Turning to the original pro¬ 
phecy, and not neglecting the context and historical facts 
which illustrate it, we find that Jerusalem was threatened 
with instant destruction by the confederated kings of Syria 
and Samaria; that, to the terrified Jewish monarch Aha/,the 
prophet is commissioned to jiromise the deliverance of his 
metropolis and ruin to his enemies; that he even fixes the 
date of this happy reverse; and that lie does this, not in a 
direct way, by tellings the number of months or years that 
shall elapse, but by stating that ere a certain child, either 
already born, or about to be born within a year, shall be 
old enough to distinguish between good and evil, the foe shall 
be overthrown; and tliat this same child, whose infancy is 
thus chronologically used, shall eat the honey of a land peace¬ 
ful and fertile once more. Nor is this interpretation any 
piece of mere heretical ingenuity. Dr. Pye Smith observes: 
“ It seems to be as clear as words can make it, that the Son 
promised was horn within a year after the giving of the pre¬ 
diction ; that his being so born at the assigned period, was 
the sign or pledge that the political deliverance announced to 
Ahaz should certainly take place.”* Without assenting to 
the latter part of this remark, I quote it simply to show that, 
in the opinion of this excellent and learned Divine, the Em¬ 
manuel could not have been bom later than a year after the 
delivery of the prophecy. It will immediately appear that 
there is nothing to preclude the supposition of his being 
already born, at the very time when it was uttered. 

Who this child, and who his mother, really were, are 
questions wholly unconnected with the present argument. As 
the date, and not the person, was the chief subject of the 
Prophet’s declaration, any son of Jerusalem, arriving at years 
of discretion within the stated time, would fulfil the main 

* Scnptme Testimony to the Messiah, 2nd edit, »ol. i. j>. 3K2. 
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conditions of the announcement; and, as a sign of divine 
deliverance, might receive the name Emmanuel. In fact, 
however, the child, in the view of Isaiah, seems to have been 
no other than the King’s own son, Hezekiah ; and the Vir¬ 
gin Mother to have been, in conformity with a phraseology 
familiar to every careful reader of the Old Testament, the 
royal and holy city of Jerusalem. Amos, speaking of the 
city, says, “ The virgin of Israel is fallen.”* Jeremiah, 
lamenting over its desolation, exclaims, “ Let mine eyes run 
down with tears night and day, and let them not cease; for 
the. virgin daughter of my people is broken, with a great 
breach, with a very grievous blow ”t Micah, apostrophising 
the citadel, bursts out, “ O tower ,”'—“ stronghold of the daugh¬ 
ter of Zion ,”—“ is there no king in thee ? Is thy counsellor 
perished ? For pangs have taken thee, as a woman in tra- 
vail.”J The fact that Hezekiah was already born, seems to 
confirm rather than to invalidate this interpretation. A living 
child to his parents, he was yet the city’s embryo king. 
What sign more fitted to re-assure the terrified and faithless 
monarch than this: that, ere his own first-born should reach 
the years of judgment, his twofold enemy should be cast 
down ? What language, indeed, could be more natural re¬ 
specting an heir to the throne, of w r hom great expectations 
were excited in grievous times ’ The royal city dreamt of his 
promised life with gladness ; he was the child of Jerusalem, 
in the hour of her anguish given to her hopes; in after years 
of peace fulfilling them.§ 

(b.) This prince appears evidently to have been the person 
described also in another passage, from which, though never, 
cited in the New Testament as applicable to Christ at all, 
modern theologians are accustomed to infer his Deity. It is 
as follows s— w Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given ; 
and his name shall be called wonderful; counsellor; the 


* Amok v. 2, 

J Micah iv. 8, 9, See the whole context. 


t Jeremiah xiv. 17. 
§ Fee Note C. 
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mighty God; the everlasting Father; the Prince of Peace.”* 
We have only to look at the terms in which this great one’s 
dominion is described, and the characters that are to mark 
his reign, in order to assure ourselves that he is some person 
very different from Christ; the Northern district of Palestine 
. is to be delivered by him from the sufferings of an Assyrian 
invasion; he is to break the yoke which Tiglath-Pileser had 
imposed on the land of Gennesareth ; to destroy the rod of 
the oppressor; to make a conflagration of the spoils of the 
battle-field, and burn the greaves and blood-stained garments 
of his country’s enemies.t It seems to me impossible to 
imagine a more violent distortion of Scripture than the ap¬ 
plication of this passage to Christ. But, be it even other¬ 
wise, there are only two of these titles which can be thought 
of .any avail in this argument. One is, the “ everlasting Fa¬ 
ther/’ which, if it proves any thing, establishes that the 
second person in the Trinity is the first person, or else that 
the word Father must be given up as a distinctive name,—a 
concession destructive of the whole doctrine. The other is 
the phrase, “the mighty God,” or by inversion, “God the 
mightyon which I presume no stress would have been 
laid if, instead of being presented to us in a translation, it 
had been given in the original, and called Gabriel. For the 
word God, Martin Luther substitutes (Held) hero , as the 
juster rendering. 1 But, in truth, it is sad trifling thus to 
crumble Hebrew names to pieces, in order to yield a few 
scarce visible atoms of argument to replenish the precarious 
pile of church orthodoxy, wasted by the attrition of reason, 
the healthful dews of nature, and the sunshine and the air of 
God.§ 

(c.) Let us turn to the Proem of St. John’s Gospel; that 
most venerable and beautiful of all the delineations which 

* Lsaiith ix. 5, 6. 

f lsiiiali vni. —kx. 4. C'om^uic 2 King* xv. 29; 1 Chronicle* 26. 

{ Mai tin l.utlici 's Version, in loc. 

$ See Note D. 
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Scripture furnishes, of the twofold relation of Christ’s spi¬ 
rit., to the Father who gave it its illumination, and to the bre¬ 
thren who were blessed by its light. To our cold under¬ 
standings, indeed, this passage must inevitably be obscure; 
for it deals with some of the characteristic conceptions of that 
lofty speculative reason which, blending the refinements of 
Platonism with the imaginative license of the oriental schools, 
assumed in early times the intellectual empire of the church, 
and has kept the world ever since in deliberation on its crea¬ 
tions. I do not mean that the Apostle was a Platon ist, or a 
disciple of any philosophical system. But he wrote in Asia 
Minor, where he was surrounded by the influences, in con¬ 
stant familiarity with the terms , and accustomed to the modes 
of thought, peculiar to the sects of speculative religionists 
mosit prevalent in his time. At all events, it is a fact that 
he uses language nowhere employed by the other Evangelists 
or Apostles; and that this language is the very same which is 
the common stock, and technical vocabulary of Philo, the 
Platonizing Jew’, and several Christian writers of the same or 
a kindred school. Before, however, endeavouring to suggest 
the idea which the Apostle did mean to convey, let me call 
your attention to that which he did not. 

There cannot be a more misplaced confidence, than that 
with which the introductory verses of St. John’s Gospel are 
appealed to by the holders of the Athanasian doctrine. What¬ 
ever explanation is adopted, which does not throw contempt 
upon the composition of the Evangelist, is at all events sub¬ 
versive of their system: and I do not hesitate to say, that 
this is the only thing which I can regard as certain respecting 
this passage; that it never could have been written by an 
Athanasian . In order to test this assertion, it is not neces¬ 
sary to look beyond the first verse; and before "we read it, 
let us allow' the Trinitarian to choose any sense he pleases of 
the word God, which is its leading term. Let us suppose 
that he accepts it as meaning here “ the Father,” and that 
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the Word or Logos means God tiie Son. With these sub¬ 
stitutions the verse reads thus :— 

In the beginning was the Son ; and the Son was with the 
Father; and the Son was the Father. This surely is to 
“ confound the persons.” 

Let us then suppose the meaning different, and the whole 
Godhead or Trinity to be denoted by the word God. The 
verse would then read thus:— 

In the beginning was the Son; and the Son was with the 
Trinity, and the Son was the Trinity. 

We are no nearer to consistency than before: and it is 
evident that before the Trinitarian can find in the passage 
any distinct enunciation, the term God must be conceived 
to bear two different meanings in this short verse,—a verse 
so symmetrical in its construction as to put the reader alto¬ 
gether off his guard against such a change. He must read it 
thus:— 

In the beginning was the second person in the Trinity ; 
and the second person was with the first; and the second 
person was possessed of divine attributes as such. 

We might surely ask, without unreasonableness, why, 
when the society or personal affinity of the Son in the God¬ 
head, is mentioned in the middle clause, the companionship 
of the Father only is noticed, and silence observed respecting 
the Holy Spirit ; who at that moment could not possibly have 
been absent from the conceptions of any Athanasian writer. 
But independently of this, the awkwardness of the con¬ 
struction, the violence of the leading transition of meaning, 
render the interpretation altogether untenable. If it be true, 
never surely was there a form of speech worse devised for 
the conveyance of the intended ideas. 

In order to give' the passage its true force, there is no oc¬ 
casion to assign to the word God any but its usual significa¬ 
tion ; as the name of the One infinite Person or Being who 
created and rules the universe. But it is less easy to em- 
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brace and exhibit with any distinctness, the notion implied 
in the phrase Word or Logos. The ancient speculative 
schools, seeing that the Deity had existed from eternity, and 
therefore in a long solitude before the origin of creation, 
distinguished between his intrinsic nature,—deep> remote, 
primeval, unfathomable,*—and that portion of his mind which 
put itself forth, or expressed itself by works, so as to come 
into voluntary and intelligible relations to men.f This section 
of the Divine Mind, to which was attributable the author¬ 
ship of the divine works, they called the Logos, or the 
Image of God; both terms denoting the expression or power 
which outwardly reveals internal qualities; the one taking 
its metaphor from the ear , through which we make known 
our sentiments by speech ; the other from the eye, to which 
is addressed the natural language of feature and lineament. 
If I might venture on an illustration which may sound 
strangely to modem hearers, 1 should say that the Logos 
was conceived of in relation to God, much as with us Genius 

is, in relation to the soul of its possessor; to denote that 
peculiar combination of intellectual and moral attributes, 
which produces great, original, creative works, — works 
which let you into the spirit and affections, as well as the 
understanding, of the Author. Any one who can so possess 
himself w ith the speculative temper of Christian antiquity, 
as to use with reverence the phrase genius of God , would find 

it, I am persuaded, a useful English, substitute (though I am 
w T ell aware, not a perfect equivalent) for the word Logos. 
Dwelling within the blank immensity of God, was this illu¬ 
minated region of Divine ideas j in which, as in the fancy 
and the studio of an artist, the formative conceptions, the 
original sketches and designs, the inventive projects of beauty 
and good, shaped and perfected themselves; and from which 
they issued forth, to imprint themselves upon matter and 
life, and pass into executed and visible realities. From the 

* A^yos MidStrot. f Adyoi wpofoputbi. 
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energy of this creative spirit, or blessed genius of God, two 
very different orders of results were conceived to flow:—the 
forms and symmetrical arrangements of the material uni¬ 
verse, by which, as by the engraving of a seal. Deity stamped 
his perfections into vision : and the intuitions of pure reason 
and conscience in the human soul, by which, as by a heavenly 
tone or vibration. Deity thrilled himself into consciousness. 
And when I say Deity , I mean the Logos of Deity; for this 
alone, it was conceived, stood in any relation to us $ the rest, 
was an unexpressed and unfathomable Essence. 

This portion of the Divine Infinitude was incessantly and 
vividly personified; so as to assume, even in the writings of 
the Jew and undoubted Monotheist Philo, the frequent aspect 
of a second God: though scarcely have you taken up this 
idea from one series of passages, before you are recalled and 
corrected by others, clearly showing that this is a false im¬ 
pression, too hastily derived from the intensity of the ima¬ 
gery and language. Indeed the distinction between a mere 
personification and a positive mythological personage is very 
faint. When a writer personifies an abstraction, for the mo - 
. ment he conceives of this object of thought as a person ; and 
were this state of mind perpetuated, he would believe it to 
be a person. But his mental attitude changes ; and, in a less 
excited hour, that tyhich had constructed and painted itself 
almost into a being, fades away again into an attribute. Hence 
the fluctuation of writers, at once imaginative and specula¬ 
tive, like Philo and some of the early Christian Fathers, be¬ 
tween the logical and the mythical method of speaking of the 
properties of the Divine nature. And it may be remarked, 
that the Apostle John partook, though in a very slight de¬ 
gree, of the same tendency. He was fond of abstract words: 
calling our Saviour the way, rather than the guide; the truth, 
rather than the teacher; the light, rather than the illuminator; 
and so I conceive, in the commencement of his Gospel, the 
inspiration , rather than the inspired of God. And then, as 
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if to remedy tfegr indistinctness of this mode of representa¬ 
tion, he resorts to personification: thus, at the dictation of his 
reverence first reducing the living person to an attraction; 
and afterwards,. at the bidding of his imagination, recreating 
the abstraction into a person. The extent to which this per¬ 
sonification may be carried, by an author who certainly had 
no notion botof One personal Qod, may be estimated from a 
few sentences, referring to this very conception of the Logos, 
from the Jewish Philo. The invisible iuid intellectual Logos, 
he says, is the image of God, by whom the world was fa¬ 
shioned $ his firstrbom son, his vicegerent in the government 
of the world; the mediator between God and his creatures; 
the healer of ills; God’s divine Son, whose mother is wis¬ 
dom. In another place, the Logos is the very same with the 
wisdom of God; the most ancient angel, the first-born of 
God; to the resemblance of whom every one, who would be 
a son of God, must fashion himself. He is even the “ second 
God.” <c To the Archangel, and most ancient Logos,” says 
this writer, “ God granted this distinguished office, that he 
should stand on the confines of creation, and separate between 
it and its Creator. With the incorruptible being he is the 
suppliant for perishable mortality. He is the ambassador of 
the Supreme to the subject creation. He announces the will of 
the Ruler to his subjects. And he deligK&s in the office, and 
boasts of it, saying 5 I had stood between you and the Lord 
as mediator; being neither unbegotten as God, nor begotten 
as you, but between the two extremes, and acting as hostage 
Jo both.” * All this sounds very mysterious; the important 
thing to beRr in mind is, that the writer is certainly speaking 
not of any separate divine person, but of the impersonated 

r <■ • 

attributes of One Sole Supreme. 

* PhlW Jud. Op. Scbrey et H. I. Meyer. Fr&ncot 1091. De MuruM oplfic. p. 5. 
C. p. 6 . C. Leg. Alleg. p. 93. B, C, D. De aomniis, pp. 574. E. 575. C. E. 370. E. 
De conftu. Ling. p. 341. B. C. Quin rer. dtv. hern, p. 509. B, C. Euseh. Prep. 
Evang. VII. IS, 
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St. John then, I conceive, does the very same; only he 
carefully warns us against thinking of his personification as 
otherwise ’than identical with the Supreme, by saying out¬ 
right, that the Logos is God; and therefore that whatever 
he may say about the former, is really to be understood as 
spoken of the latter. The whole proem divides itself into 
two ideas : that from the Genius or Logos of God have pro¬ 
ceeded two sets of divine works; the material world; and 
the soul and inspiration of heaven shed upon the world 
through Christ. His object, I believe, is to link together 
these two effects as successive and analogous results, physical 
in one case, spiritual in the other, of the same divine and 
holy energy. Having warned us, as I have said, in the very 
first verse, that this energy is not really a person distinct 
from the Supreme, he abandons himself without reserve to 
the beautiful personification which follows ; assuring us that 
thereby were all things made at first, and thereby were all 
men being enlightened now; that our very world, which felt 
that forming hand of old, had not discerned the blessed in¬ 
fluence which again descended to regenerate it: ungrateful 
treatment! as of one who came unto his own, and his own 
received him not. Yet were there some of more perceptive 
conscience and better hearts; and they, be they Jew T or Gen¬ 
tile, whose spirits tprung to the divine embrace, were per¬ 
mitted to become, by reflected similitude, the Sons of God. 

Tims far, that is, to the end of the thirteenth verse, there 
is no mention of Jesus Christ as an individual; there is only 
the unembodied personification of the abstract energy of God 
in the original design, and the newer regeneration of the 
world. Nor should there be any difficulty in this separation 
of the Divine Spirit from its positive and personal results. 
Of the Creative Mind of God we can easily think, as not 
only prior to the act of creation, but still apart from the forms 
of matter; and so can we of the illuminating or regenerative 
Mind of God, as not only prior to its manifestation in 
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Christ, but ipart “from its embodiment in his person. In 
the next verscf h$we Veir, the heavenly personification is 
dropped upon the ma& Jesus'; the mystic divine light is per¬ 
mitted to sink into rite deeps' 1 of his humanity; it vanishes 
from separate sight: and" thefe comes before us, add hence¬ 
forth lives within our view throughout the Gospel, the Man 
of Sorrows, the Child of God, with the tears and infirmities 
of our mortal nature, and the moral perfection of the Divine. 
“ And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us (and 
we beheld his glory, the gldry as of the only-begotten of the 
Father), full of grace and truth.” * 

(d.) The spirit of this exposition is directly applicable to 
another passage, adduced to prove the deity of Christ: “ God 
was manifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of an¬ 
gels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory.” t It is well known that in the most 
approved text, the word God does not exist, and the passage 
reads, “ He who was manifest in the flesh/* be. Were it 
permitted to indulge personal wishes in such matters, I could 
desire that the common rendering were the true one. I know 
of no more exact description of Christ, than that he was a 
living and human manifestation of the character of God. £ 
(e.) Let us now turn to the introductory verses of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; a passage whtch is claimed as the 
clearest disclosure of the Deity of Christ; for no discoverable 
reason, except that from its great obscurity, it reveal* less, 
perhaps, than any other portion of Scripture, except the 
Revelation*. From the earliest times it has been justly re¬ 
garded as exceedingly doubtful whether the Apostle Paul was 
the author of this letter; the difficulties and darkness of which 
are of a very different character from those which embarrass 
us in his noble writings, and arise from mental habits far 

* See Note E. ft Tim. iii. 16. 

X Els 9t6s 4ffTiv, 6 4>9**p4<rut iambv iik ’Irjffou XpurroD rov vlov o6to6.—S. Ig- 
natii Spirt, ad Magnet, e. viii. 
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more artificial and less healthy than his. But whatever be 
the authority of this work, and whatever the doctrine of its 
introductory portion, it is so far from giving any support to 
the Trinitarian sentiments, that it affords, even in its most 
exalted language, arguments sufficient to disprove them. The 
first verses of the epistle, altered slightly from the common 
translation, in drder to exhibit more faithfully the meaning 
of the original, are as follows:— >•* m 

“ God who at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake 
in times past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath, at the 
close of these days, spoken unto us by his Son; whom he 
hath appointed heir of all things; through whom also he 
made the ages of the world; who, being the brightness of his 
glory, and the image of his nature, and ruling all things by 
the word of his power, having by himself made purification of 
our sins, sat down on the right hand of the majesty on high ; 
being become so much greater than the ahgels, as he hath 
obtained by inheritance a more excellent name than they. 
For unto which of the angels said He at any time, * thou art 
my son; I have this day begotten thee ?’ '' And again, c I will 
be to him a Father, and he shall beto me a Son. ? And when¬ 
ever he may again introduce his first-born into the world, it 
(i. e. the Scripture) saith, e let all the angels of God pay 
homage to him. 5 And with reference to the angels, it saith, 

* who maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of 
fire. 5 But with reference to th*son|itsaifch, * thy throne, 
O God! is for ever and ever, aseepfcrC of righteousness is 
the sceptre of thy kingdom; tKbu hast ldvedrighteousness 
and hated iniquity; therefore , 1 0 God! thy God hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows* 5 f> 

I terminate the quotation* here, because I do mot believe 
that the following words Have any relation to Christ. The 
writer’s argument not only admits, but requires, that they 
should be referred to the supreme God and Father of all. 

Now observe with what distinctness the most lofty phrases 
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applied to ourLord m tlus pasHBagej affirm his subordination, 
and deny hiMTti&tyiwthgi* Infinite Father* At the very 
moment .whe^h* isaddiessed as God* he, It said to have 
feUow&, and to bescfc:ebove thp^ as a reward forhis goodness ; 
in the samebreeth which declares his throne to be for ever 
and ever, he is deseribed aa having* God who anoints him 
with the oil of gladness. He is. greater than the angels, not 
by nature, but by the gift of a better ..inheritance. He is 
not,, the original divine effulgence, but an emanation of that 
glory, an image oft that perfection ; and . in, constituting' the 
worlds, or rather the great «w» of ite appointed history, he is 
not the*designer of its revolutions, but the instrument of God 
in effecting them.* If this - teaches the supreme Deity of 
Christ, in what language is it possible to disclaim and to deny 
supremacy ? . - ? 

With respect to the peculiar terms of dignity applied in 
this passage to Chyist, I would observe as follows:— 

The words rt Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever/’ 
were originally addressed, by a poetical courtier to Solomon 
or some other Hebrew monarch on his accession and mar¬ 
riage ;f nor can the slightest reason be assigned for supposing 
that the ode in which the words occur had any reference more 
remote than the immediate, occasion of its composition. The 
first half of the Psalm $ is addressed to the prince ; the re¬ 
mainder to his bride, £ whois exhorted to give her undivided 
affectkm to the new relation gfhich she has formed; to “ for¬ 
get her own people, and the house of her father;” and who 
is consoled with the hope, that “ instead of her fathers tithe 
shall have her sons, whom she shah make princes through, all 
the land.” Those who can satisfy themselves with the theo¬ 
logical conceit,' that this is a prophetic allegory, descriptive 
of the relation between Christ and his Chureh,appear to have, 
placed themselves so far beyond the reach of all the rules of 

* Ai ol, not ixf 

J V. I—#. 


1 Psalm xlv. 
§ v. 10—17. 
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interpretation, that argument becomes fruitless j no possible 
media of refutation exist. They must belong to the class who 
have succeeded in spiritualizing the Song of Solomon; to 
whom therefore it has ceased to be a,matter of the smallest 
consequence, what words are presented to them in Scripture, 
as they have attained the faculty of seeing one set of ideas, 
wherever they look, and an incapacity to see any thing else. 
Bishop Young, convinced that the prophetic claims of this 
Psalm must be relinquished, and that the term God in it is 
addressed merely to the Hebrew monarch, and therefore used 
in an inferior sense, renders the passage thus; “ thy throne, 
O mighty prince, is for ever and ever.” * And surely, even 
those who can persuade themselves that scripture can have 
two intended meanings, and who imagiue the poem in ques¬ 
tion to have referred primarily to Solomon, and remotely to 
the Messiah, must perceive that a word by which the Jewish 
prince might be accosted, cannot imply the supreme deity of 
Christ. Christ is said, in the common translation, to have 
made the worlds; but it is generally admitted that the phrase 
does not denote the construction of the material universe, 
and is even incapable of hearing this meaning. It describes 
Jesus as the agent of God in bringing about the successive 
states of our social world ; in introducing the preluding re¬ 
volutions, and the final catastrophe of human affairs. If it 
be asked, what ages, what revolutions, are thus attributed to 
the instrumentality of Christ ? j$te answer must be sought in 

* New Translation of the Psalms, by Dr. M. Young, Bishop of Clonfert; in he. 
Comp. Preface.—When resident in Dublin, I enjoyed the advantage of consulting 
this posthumous work, suppressed before its publication, for reasons sufficiently 
obvious to those who know the work, and have noticed the reception which ortho¬ 
doxy gives to honest and impartial biblical criticism and exegesis. See Mr. Well- 
beloved’s Bible in toe. where Bishop Young's translation is cited. May I venture 
to refer our learned opponents to the last-mentioned work, whenever they think 
proper to examine what kind of Old Testameot theology a Unitarian may hold ? 
It would be curious to know, probably perplexing even.to M ordained clergymen" 
to determine, on which horn of the dilemma the Rev. Hebraists in Christ Church 
must fix Mr. Wellbeloved;—** defective acholorthip?”~-or “uneandut and dishonest 
criticism f " 
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the fact, that the author was a Hebrew, writing to Hebrews. 
He seized on the grand Jewish division of time and Provi¬ 
dence into two portions,—the period before, and the period 
after, the coming of the Messiah; and these were the two 
ag es, frequently called “ the present world,” and u the world 
to come,” which 'Christ is said to have constituted. Does 
any one inquire, in what way our Lord, if he were not at least 
pre-existent, could administer the arrangements of Providence 
in the former of these periods, that is,before his own mission 
to mankind ? I submit, in answer, a suggestion which seems 
to me essential to the clear understanding of all the Chris¬ 
tian records, and especially of those which relate to the years 
after the ascension. The advent of the Messiah was repre¬ 
sented, during those years, not as past, but as still future ;* 
they were regarded as the close of the old and earthly epoch, 
not the commencement of the new and heavenly; so that all 
that Jesus of Nazareth had already done, the mighty changes 
which he had set in operation,—were an action upon the 
former of the two great ages; nor would the latter be intro¬ 
duced till he returned from heaven; to rule, for a period vast 
or even indefinite, as the personal vicegerent of God over his 
faithful children here. This event, which in our own days 
Millenarians are expecting soon, and which the early Chris¬ 
tians expected sooner, was regarded as the true coming of 
the Messiah,—the point of demarcation between the ages,—■ 
the introduction of fi the n#w heetven and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness.f Meanwhile the old world 
was drawing to a close, of which a warning (like that given 
to Noah before the flood) % had been given by the preliminary 
visit, with unmistakable credentials, of him who was to be 
the Messiah 5 he had come in the flesh, and retired in the 
spirit; and was leaving rime for the ridings of his appoint¬ 
ment and his approach to spread, by the voice of witnesses and 

1 

* Sec Act* Hi. 19—21; xiii. 35—37 ; xxvi. 6—8. Hebrews ii. 3, Titus ii. 12,13, 

1 Tina. iv. I. James v. 3, 7, 8. 1 Cor. x. 11. Phil. iv. 5. 2 These, ii. 2. 

t 3 Pet. lit. 13. % 1 Pet iii. 20. 
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preachers who published the pledges of his power. Of those 
pledges, which marked him out as the future prgace of life 
and earth, none were so distinguished as h&resurrectioa and 
ascension, by which God had given assurance that he Would 
one day judge or rule the world in righteousness ;* by which 
he was declared to be the son of God with power;+ and on 
the very day of which he became the first-born m the begot¬ 
ten child of God ;\ and sat down on the right hand of the 
majesty on high. § Invested with his office, he yet abstained 
from immediately coming to claim its prerogatives 5 he con¬ 
tinued sequestered in the heavens, allowing to the world a 
time of preparation, a solemn pause before judgment; || re¬ 
pressing the impatient moment of the great revolution, and 
by his powerful word, bearing awhile and upholding all things 
as they are.^i If this were really the conception of the apostles, 
it follows, no doubt, that they prematurely expected the re¬ 
turn of their Lord; but that they did so, is no new assump¬ 
tion ; and in adopting it I protect myself by the authority of 
Mr.Locke, who says in a note on a passage of the Epistle to 
the Romans, “ It seems, by these two verses, as if St. Paul 
looked upon Christ’s coming as not far off; to which there 
are several other occurrent passages in his epistles.”** 

If the foregoing interpretation of the introduction to this 
epistle be true, it follows that all the power and dignity there 
ascribed to Christ are described as acquisition after his ascen - 
sion; that not till then was he accosted with the title of divinity 
previously applied to Solomon; not till then did he become 
greater than the angels, or receive an anointment of gladness 
above his fellows; not till then did he receive his heirship, 
his filiation, his vicegerency of God. Of his supreme Deity, 
scarcely could any more emphatic denial be conceived, tt 

* Acts xvh. SI. + Rom. 1 . 4. 

J Aits xin. 30—34. comp. Heb. 1 . 5. f Heb. i. S. 

II 2 Pe* In. 9. y Heb. 1 . 3. 

** Paraphrase on the Epistles, Rom. xii). 11, 13 L N tfce 
ft From the word Goo, supposed to be sddref^fed to Christ, in the clause 
41 Thj throne, O God, fin.,” the Deity of our Lord, as a second person tit the Tri- 
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(f.) The following passage is sometimes quoted as ^affirma¬ 
tive of theBeityof Christ: "We knowthatthe Son of God. 
is cOme, and hath given us an understanding, that we may 
' know him that is true$ and we ^afe in himthatis time, in (or 
by) his Son JesusChmt. This is the true God, and eternal 
life.”* But it is surdy evident that with Calvin, Newcorae, 
Dr. Adam CUrke,t we must consider the concluding pair of 
epithets as parallel respectively with the two penultimates. 
"By him that is true,” says the Apostle, " I mean the true 
God,” " and this Jesus Christ is eternal life.” J As to the pre¬ 
tence of over-nice grammarians, that the pronoun " this” 
must refer to Jesus Christ as the nearest antecedent, the 
Apostle John himself dismisses it with this one sentence; 
" Many deceivers are entered into the world, who confess,not 
that Jesus Chsist is come in the flesh. This (not Jesus Christ, 
it is to be presumed) is a deceive* and an antichrist.”^ The 
antecedent, in this case, is not only remote, but ptwrdL . 

(g.) 1 know of only one other set of passages requiring 
explanation from a XJnitarian; and of these 1 take the fol¬ 
lowing as an example; giving, you will observe, a translation 
slightly differing from the authorised version, but to which 
no competent judge will probably object:*—" Let this mind 
be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus; who, being in the 
form of God, never thought bis equality with God a thing to 
be eagerly retained; but divested himself of it, and took on 
him the form of a servant, and assumed the likeness of men j 
and being in the common, condition- of man, still humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, aye, and the death 
of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 1 dm, 
&c.”ij Elsewhere Paul briefly expresses this sentiment thuss 
being rich, for your sakes he became poor. IT 

nit#, is inferred. Yet this word, in the original, is Elohim, whose jplntal {bun, 
we are told, is intended to prevent our thinking of only -One Person, and ’ which 
cannot mean less than the while Trinity. 

* 1 John v. JO. t Notes in lor. * Newcome. 

* 2 John 7. II Phil. ii, 3—8. ^ i Cor. viH. 0. 
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Now, in order to appreciate the striking beauty of this pas¬ 
sage, it is necessary to remember that the Apostle is writing 
to Gentiles; and to enter into his remarkable-conception 
respecting the relation of the Messiah to them*' This great 
object of promise was, according to the original idea of him, 
a mere national appropriation of the Jews ; made their own 
by birth and lineage as well as by office. So long as these 
peculiarities belonged to him, he could not , without breaking 
through all the restraints of the sacred Mosaic law, stand in 
any friendly connection with the Gentiles; nor did our Lord, 
during his mortal life, ever extend his ministry beyond his 
native land. Moreover, there was nothing, Paul conceived, 
to prevent his realizing at once, had he willed it, all the 
splendid anticipations of the Hebrews j nothing to obstruct 
his seizing, from the hills of Galilee, or the heights of Jeru¬ 
salem, the promised royal sceptre, and making himself, with¬ 
out delay, the Lord of all below j nothing but his holy re¬ 
solve to be no mere Jewish Messiah, and his desire to 
embrace the Gentiles, too, within the blessings of his sway. 
And how could this be accomplished ? Never, so long as the 
personal characteristics of the Israelite attached to him. He 
determined then to lay these aside, which could be done by 
death alone. On the cross, or in the ascension, he parted 
from the coil of mortality, in which were enveloped all the 
distinctions that made him national rather than human ; the 
lineage, the blood, the locality, the alliance, passed away; 
the immortal spirit alone remained, and departed to the rest 
of God; and this his soul was not Hebrew, but was human; 
and so his relations expanded, and the princely Son of David 
became, through death, the divine Messiah of humanity. 
Writing then to Gentiles, the Apostle reminds them of this; 
tells them of what attainable splendours Jesus had deprived 
^Sjpnsdf, what rightful glories he had resigned, what anguish 
* he had endured, to what death he had submitted, in order to 
drop his mortal peculiarities which had excluded the nations 
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from the pence of hisdowiinioa, and, to assume that spiritual 
state to which they might stand related. It was not his God¬ 
head, not theappiication of his miracles to his personal ad¬ 
vantage, but the, dignities of the Prince of Israel, the pre¬ 
rogatives and triumphs of God’s vicegerent* of which he 
emptied himself, and for the , Gentiles’ sakes .became poor. 
*He whose office made him as God* became, by his pure will, 
a servant 5 he who* without the slightest strain of ins rights, 
might have assumed an , equivalence to Providence on earth, 
and administered at once the promised theocracy of heaven, 
was in no eager haste to. seize the privilegej but, that he 
might call in those whoelsehad been the exile and the out¬ 
cast people, entered first the shadow of suffering and shame ; 
he who might have been exempt from death, took the humili¬ 
ation of the cross; showing a divine and self-forgetful love, 
which disregards his own rights to pity others’ privations; 
and which gave a resistless force to the exhortation, “ Look 
not every man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others.” * , 

(h.) In direct contrast with this past humiliation of Christ, 
is the present glory, and future dominion with which, in the 
verses immediately following, the Apostle describes him as 
invested by the rewarding complacency of God. And here 
the passage enters the same class with three others,t of which 
the introduction of the Epistle to the Hebrews is one, but 
the most remarkable is the following^ “ Christ,.... who is the 
image of the invisible God* the first-born of every creature; 
for by him were all, tilings created, that are in Heaven and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions* or principalities, or powers, all things 


• See Note F. 

f These texts naturally arrange themselves thin: 

Phil. IL fi¬ 


ll. 
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were created through him and for him; and he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist. And he is the head of 
the body, the church; who is the beginning; the first-born 
from the dead; that in all things he might hare preemi¬ 
nence ; for it pleased the Father that in him .should all ful¬ 
ness dwell.” * , , , 

Calvin himself warns us that “ the circumstances of tins 
place require us to understand it as spoken/* not of the ori¬ 
ginal formation of the universe, but “of the renovation 
which is included in the benefit of Redemption/’t Indeed 
a very superficial acquaintance with MthC phraseology of the 
Apostle, is sufficient to convince us that the language which 
we have here is very unlike that in which he speaks of the 
construction of the material system of things, and very like 
that in which he describes the regeneration of the world by 
the faith of Christ. Describing the natural creation, he 
makes no such strange selection of objects as thrones, prin¬ 
cipalities, dominions, powers, with unintelligible avoidance 
of every thing palpable; but says plainly, ;** The living God, 
who made Heaven and earth, and the sea, and all things that 
are in them.”i And characterizing, on the other hand, the 
effects of the Gospel, he says, “We are God’s workman¬ 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works and ** If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; the old things 
have passed away, behold all things have become new.”|j 
Nor does the language of this passage appear so violently 
figurative as commentators have usually supposed. Apply to 
it the Apostle’s conception respecting the return of his Lord 
from Heaven, to reign visibly upon earth, over a community 
holy and immortal, and the obscurity will no longer be felt. 
That advent, introducing the future age or world to come, 
would be attended by a revolution which could be called no 

* f 

* Col. i. 15—19. Comp, Eph. iii. 19 ; where the apostle desires that tie Ephe¬ 
sian* may “ he filled with ofl the fulness tf God” 

f Note in h e. J Act# xiv. 15. $ Eph, ii. 10. || 2 Cor. v. 17. 
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less than a <( new deatiffti.” No term less emphatic would 
adequately describe the superseding of all existing arrange- 
meats, the extinction of earthly rule, authority, and power ;* 
the recal to earth of the spirits of the just jf the immorta¬ 
lising of the saints who bad* not slept ;J the gathering to¬ 
gether the whole It Daily of the holy in Heaven or earth ;§ the 
everlasting destruction of the faithless from the presence of 
the Lord, and the glory of his power*}} the bowing of every 
knee before the Prince of life $1f the opening of the king* 
dom that cannot be moved ;** and the award of recompense 
to those who, having suffered, should reign with him.ft 
Already were the elements of this blessed society drawing 
themselves together, some in Heaven, others upon earth; the 
investiture with immortality had Commenced. Christ was the 
beginning, the first-born from the dead: and the departed saints 
sharing his heavenly rest, and ready for the Lord to bring 
with him ;t| the afflicted Church below, in earnest expectation 
of the manifestation of those Sons of God, and, though 
waiting for the redemption of the bocly, yet risen together 
with Christ to that spiritual mind which is life and peace ;§§ 
all these were kept by the power of God unto the salvation, 
which was ready to be revealed in the last time.|| || The mul¬ 
titude of the holy was thronging in, showing that no soant 
dominion was forming ; but that it pleased the Father that, 
in his vicegerent, all fulness Should dwell, and whatever is 

perfect be united. Lifted above the hostile reach of human 

* 

might and dominion, above all mean comparison with earthly 
names of dignity, he sees all things already beneath his feet 
in the world as it is, and all things prospectively submissive 
in the world as it is to be. 5111 Nor was Jesus, in his retire¬ 
ment above, unoccupied with the glories of his commission, 

* 1 Cor. x«. 24. f 1 Thou. it. 14. 

J 1 Cor. xv. 51. 1 These. n. 17, v. 10. f Eph. i. 10. 

|{ 2 The**, i. 9, f Heb. l 6, Phil. A. 10. ** Heb. xii. 28. 

■J+ 2 Tim. ii 12 U 1 THw* 14 M Rom viH 19,23,0. 

Ij jj I Pet i 5 ff Eph. ii 21, 22. 
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or hufiffierent to the recompense of his followers ? rather is he 
preparing and allotting to the glorified there, and the toiling 
here, the privileges and powers of the everlasting agewhich 
shall take place of the thrones and principalities of this. 
Over both portions of the community of Saints, the seen and 
the Unseen, the Heavenly and the earthly, he is the living 
head, and his spirit filleth all.* 

This vision of the Advent, with' all the magnificent ideas 
which gathered round it, seems to me to have given rise to 
the glorious ct rapture” of this passage; to have thrown in, 
at first, its light and darkness, and when applied now to its 
interpretation, to disclose the dim outline of its plan. And 
though, in form, the anticipation itself was at least premature, 
in spirit it receives, in the providence of the Gospel, one 
prolonged fulfilment; and many of its accompanying concep¬ 
tions realize themselves perpetually. Though as yet Christ 
comes not back to us, yet do the faithful go to him, and 
there, not here, are for ever with the Lord. Though with 
no visible sway he dwells on earth, he more and more rules 
it from afar; wins and blesses the hearts of its people, bends 
their wills, sends his image to be their conscience; and long 
has he had a might and name among us, far above our prin¬ 
cipalities and powers, and made the cross superior to the 
crown. And who can deny that fie bath united in one the 
family in heaven and earth, compelled death to fasten innu¬ 
merable ties of love between the kindred spheres, and trained 
our rejoicing sympathies to see in creation but one society of 
the good, whether they toil in service and exile here, or have 
joined the colony above of the emancipated sons of God, 
What then is the result of our inquiry into the scriptural 
use of the word God? That it is once applied, by way of 
transference, to Christ, in a passage of whose honours Solomon 
was the first proprietor. The views of the writer, and the 
purpose of bis letter, might make this secondary application 

* Eph. it. S3. 
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of the Hebrew poem right end useful. But now, how mi¬ 
serably barren must be that religion, how unspeakably poor 
that appreciation .of Christ, which thinks to glorify him, by 
throwing around him the cast-off dignities of a Jewish 
prince! All these convulsive efforts to lift up the rank of 
Jesus, do but turn men from that greatness in him which is 
truly divine. And after alKhey utterly fail—except in turn¬ 
ing into caricature the image of perfect holiness, and into a 
riddle the statement of the grandest truths: for the scanty 
evidence will not bear the strain that is put upon it. Nothing 
short of centuries of indoctrination could empower so small 
a testimony to sustain so enormous a scheme, and enable 
ecclesiastics, by sleight of words, to metamorphose the sim¬ 
plicity of the Bible into the contradictions of the Athanasian 
creed. 

Our remaining criteria may be very briefly applied. 

(3.) Our next demand from a Trinitarian Bible is this; that 
as there are three persons equally entitled to the name God, 
that word must never be limited to One of these, to the ex¬ 
clusion of the other two. 

Yet do the Scriptures repeatedly restrict this title to the 
Father so positively, that no more emphatic language re¬ 
mains, by which it would be possible to exclude all other 
persons from the Godhead. If the texts we shall adduce of 
this class do not teach the personal unity of God, let it be 
stated what terms would teach it; or whether we are to 

i 

consider it as a doctrine incapable of being revealed at all, 
however true in itself. Meanwhile, I would ask, whether 
the most skilful logician could propose a form of speech, 
closing the Godhead against all but the Father, more abso¬ 
lutely than these passages; “ There is but One God, rite 
Father.”* “ Father ! . . . this is life eternal, to know Thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
senk”f u Th* worehippers shall worship the Father 

t John ivii. 3. 


1 Cor. viii. 6. 
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in spirit End in truth; the Father seeketh such to worship 
him* /God is a spirit, and they that worship 1dm must Wor- 
, ship him in spirit and in truth.”* a There is on* Go® ah® 
Father op all .”+ 

' If such passages as these do not deny the Deity of all 
persons hut One, it must be because the word i( Father” is 
used in them to denote the whole Trinity; and if this be so, 
then this name ceases to be distinctive of the first person in 
the Godhead; no discriminative title of that person remains; 
it becomes impossible for language to characterize him; and 
the whole mechanism of speech, by which alone a verbal 
revelation could disclose the distinctions in the divine na¬ 
ture, vanishes away. You must either confess the absence 
of the distinctions themselves, or show the presence of dis¬ 
tinctive names. 

(4.) Our next demand from a Trinitarian Bible would be 
this; that when the persons are named, by their distinctive 
Divine titles, their equality will be recognized, nor any one of 
them be represented as subordinate to another. 

If an Athanasian received a divine commission to prepare 
a Gospel,—a statement of the essentials of Christianity,—for 
the use of some unevangelized nation, he would not, we may 
presume, habitually represent the Son, in his very highest 
offices, as inferior to the Father, as destitute of independent 
power, as without underived knowledge, and possessed only 
of a secondary and awarded glory. At all events, these re¬ 
presentations would not be made without instant explana¬ 
tion ; and the writer would accuse himself of rashly periling 
the mysteries of God, if he committed himself to such state¬ 
ments without guard or qualification, in broad unlimited 
propositions. Yet these are precisely the phenomena of 
Scripture. It is perpetually maintained by Trinitarians, 
that the miracles or Christ were acts of power, inexpli¬ 
cable except .by proper Deity, united with his humanity; 

• John \v. IS, 24. t Eph. iv. 8. 
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and that his superhuman wisdom was an expression of 
that Divine Nature which blended itself with his mortal 
constitution. If so, his miracles were wrought and his 
teachings dictated by that element of his personality which 
was God,—that is, by god the son;* but this, our 
Lord unequivocally denies; “ The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do“ I can of mine 
own self do nothing.”t “ The words which I speak unto you, 
I speak not of myself; but the Father that dwelleth in me, 
he doetli the works “ As the living Father hath sent me, 
and I live by the Father “ The works which the Father 
hath given me to perform.**|| These passages declare, with 
all the precision of which language admits, that, the wisdom 
and the might which dwelt in Christ, were not those of the 
Son, but tlmse of the Father ; the incarnate God had no 
concern with th^ui, for they are ascribed exclusively to him 
who never became incarnate. Indeed we ask, and we ask in 
vain, for any one divine act or inspiration ascribed by our 
Lord to this humanized Deity with whom his mortal nature 
was united : his teachings are one prolonged declaration that 
the divinity that dwelleth within him was the father. If 
he felt within him a co-equal Godhead, how could he make 
the unqualified affirmation, “ My Father is greater than all ? 

Or can a more specific disclaimer of Omniscience be framed 
than this ; “ Of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the Angels who are in Heaven, N wither the son, but the 


* This is the source to which our opponents in the present controversy have 
explicitly referred the divine wisdom of Christ. Mr. Jones say#, “ Unaided by 
the fulness of the Godhead ivhirli dwelt within him bodily,” (did the Father, ac¬ 
cording to the Creeds, dwell in him bodily?) “ his human soul was, necessarily, 
finite in its operations.” And again, ” Nor could he, a# we have already intimated, 
know anything beyond the ken of a finite intelligence, except it were revealed to 
him by flu- eternal word, with which he was mysteriously united.” Christ says, 
” as Mv father hath taught me, 1 speak these things.” Was his u Father” 
■' the eternal Word ?j”—See Led. an the Pmjjcr Humanity, life. frp. 221, 243. 
f John v. 19, 30. X lb, xiv. 10. § lb. vi. 57. 

!| lb. v. gfl. if lb. x. 29. 
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Father ? Dr. Adam Clarke, unable to resist this overpower¬ 
ing text, expresses his suspicion that it is not altogether ge¬ 
nuine, and that the words, “ neither the Son,” should be ex¬ 
punged. It would appear that the temptations to “ muti¬ 
lation ” are felt by other parties than the Editors of the Im¬ 
proved Version. If it be said, that in the passages which 
have been cited, the subordination alleged of Christ, refers 
to his human nature, and his mediatorial office, then it fol¬ 
lows that his highest title may become the name of what is 
called his lowest capacity; and if this be so, no medium of 
verbal proof remains by which to establish any higher nature.f 
But can any supposition be more monstrous than this; that 
whenever our Lord used the familiar language of personality, 
and discoursed with the peasants of Galilee, and the populace 
of Jerusalem, he was perpetually performing a metaphysical 
resolution of himself into natures, characters, and offices, and 
putting forth, now a phrase from the divine, now another 
from the human capacity; here a sentence from the pre¬ 
existent, and there another from the mediatorial compart¬ 
ment of his individuality ? And the absurdity is crowned, when 
writings, crowded thus with mental reservations, are handed 
over to us as a Revelation. 

* Mark xiii. 32. 

f With respect to the meaning of the name, “ The Son," our opponents ap¬ 
pear to vary their statements in a way which serves the ends of controversy more 
than those of truth. Mr. Jones says that in the passages which I have adduced, 
tlit* Trinitarian hypothesis “ finds no hindrance whatever," because the word 
Son denotes in them our Lord’s human and Mediatorial character. Mr. Bates 
denies that the word can have any such meaning. In defending the supreme 
Divinity of Christ, as well as of the Holy Spirit, from what is incorrectly called 
the Baptismal Form , ( “ baptising in the name of the Father, and of the Son. 
and of the Holy Ghost," ) he begs us to observe that it is not into the name of 
Christ the Mediator that converts are to be baptised. “ Our Saviour's words," 
he affirms, “ not only fail to sanction, but expressly exclude* such a construc¬ 
tion ; for he does not say, 4 the name of the Father and of myself,' but 1 of 
the son,' that is, of the eternal word." Mr. Bates’s Lecture is not pub¬ 
lished ; but he is aware that this statement is correct. Since this name “ the Son ” 
“ expressly excludes” the Mediatorial character, and must mean the Eternal 
Word, may we nsk Mr. Bates, how it is the Eternal Word did not know the 
day and the hour, and could do nothing of himself?— Mr. Janet's Leet. p, 242. 
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(5.) Our last expectation from a Trinitarian Bible is this; 
that, since with the incarnation began and ended the peculiar 
office of Christ’s humanity, he will not be spoken of as man, 
in relation to events before or after this period. 

The glory which our Lord is thought to have possessed 
before his entrance into this world, was the essential, unde¬ 
rived, inalienable glory, which belonged to his Divinity; nor 
was his highest nature yet blended with the suffering elements, 
or capable of being described by the inferior titles, of his 
mediatorial office, or his mortal existence. Yet is it under the 
designation of son of man that he is described, according 
to the prevalent interpretation, as pre-existent; it is the son 
of man wlio “ was before,” in that state, whither he was to 
“ ascend up again it was, “ He that came down from 
Heaven,—even the son of man, who is in Heaven.”+ What¬ 
ever doubt there may be respecting the precise import of this 
title, it certainly cannot be thought to denote the separate 
divine nature of Christ, as it existed before the incarnation. 
In perfect consistency with this language, it appears that for 
the restoration of this original glory, Jesus declares himself 
wholly dependent on the Father; “ And now, O Father, 
glorify me with thine own self, with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.”J Here, if there be truth 
in the Trinitarian hypothesis, it was the man that prayed for 
a re-bestowal of that which the man never possessed, and 
which the God never lost or could receive from another. It 
must be admitted that no expression of dependence can be 
more solemn and absolute, than that which pours itself forth 
in prayer; and if our Lord was able to resume his former 
state, by the energy of his own Omnipotence, this act of 
supplication loses all semblance of sincerity. Yet, if here 
his dependence on the Father is acknowledged to be implied, 
with what consistency can another passage, relating also to 

f !b. ill. 13. 

D 2 


• John tj. 62. 


I John xvSi. ft. 
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his departure from earth to Heaven, be seized upon to prove 
that he raised himself from the dead, by that inextinguishable 
and glorious power, which, nevertheless, he entreats the 
Father to restore ? If his proper Deity brought back to life 
the crucified humanity, it was a mockery for his manhood 
to concern itself in prayer, for the restitution of the proper 
Deity. That his resurrection is not ascribed to inherent 
power of his own, is evident, not merely from the habitual 
language of the preachers of this great miracle, who declare 
without reserve that 44 this Jesus hath God raised up * nor 
from the words of Paul, who calls himself 44 an Apostle by 
Jesus Christ and God the Father , who raised him from the 
dead ;"f but even from the very text (when read without 
curtailment) which is adduced to prove the contrary; 44 No 
man takcth it (my life) from me, but I lay it down of myself; 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
again; this commandment hare I received of my Father ”% “The 
Messiah is privileged to be immortal; and my seeming fall by 
hostile hands will neither disprove my claim to the office, nor 
deprive it of this peculiar feature; iny mission gives me a right 
to live, which will not be forfeited, though I exercise the right 
to die. Let no one think that my life is forced from me 
without consent of my own will; you can no more take it 
from me, than you can restore it to me. It is by the ar¬ 
rangement of the Father, whose will is also mine, that I take 
ray Messianic immortality, not at once, but through a pro¬ 
cess of suffering and death/’ 

If we pass forward, beyond the mortal life, to the final ex¬ 
altation of Christ, he is still presented to us undivested of his 
humanity. Listen to the modern preachers of Orthodoxy, 
and they will tell you that the judicial capacity of the Saviour 
could be filled by Deity alone; that to pass judgment on an 
assembled world, to read the secrets of all hearts, and allot. 


* Acts ti. 32. 


t C.al. i. 1. 


f .k>hn x. IS. 
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their final doom, are offices demanding nothing less than 
Omniscience, Omnipotence, Independence.* * * § But from the 
Apostle Paul we learn, that “ God will judge the world in 
righteousness by that man whom he hath ordained ;”t and 
our Lord himself says, “ I can of mine own self do nothing; 
as I hear, I judge “ The Father hath given him authority 

to execute judgment also, because he is the son of man.”§ 
Nor is it the presumption of heresy alone that esteems it 
possible for God to confer on a human being the requisites 
for so august an office; for it is Archbishop Tillotson who 
says, “ We may promise to ourselves a fair and equal trial at 
the judgment of the Great Day, because we shall then be 
judged by a man like ourselves. Our Saviour and judge him¬ 
self hath told us, that for this reason God hath committed alt 
judgment to the Son, because he is the Son of man. And this 
in human judgments is accounted a great privilege, to be 
judged by those who are of the same rank and condition with 
ourselves, and who are likely to understand best, and most 
carefully to examine and consider all our circumstances, and 
to render our case as if it were their own. So equitably 
doth God deal with us, that we shall be acquitted or con¬ 
demned by such a judge as, according to human measures, we 
ourselves should have chosen, by one in our own nature, who 
was made in all things like unto us, that only excepted which 
would have rendered hifn incapable of being our judge, be¬ 
cause it would have made him a criminal like ourselves. And 
therefore the Apostle offers this as a firm ground of assurance 
to us that God will judge the world in righteousness, because 


* Wardlaw’s Discourses, iv. p. 117. 

f Acts xvii. 31. 

J John v. 30. 

§ John ▼. 29. It is very difficult to determine whether this class of passages 
is rightly interpreted as referring to a final and collective Judgment of mankind. 
The discussion of this point docs not properly belong to our present subject; and 
the assumption, for the sake of brevity of argument, of the usual interpretation, 
does not imply assent to it 
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this judgment shall be administered by a man like ourselves j 
He bath, saitb he, appointed a day wherein he will judge 
the world in righteousness, by that man whom he hath or¬ 
dained,” &e.* 

It is, then, in his humanity, that this high prerogative be¬ 
longs to Jesus. Yet are our opponents right in their asser¬ 
tion that, if there be any office attributed to him, requiring 
divine perfection, it is this; no higher exaltation remains, no 
superior glory is referred to him, from which, with any better 
reason, we can conclude his equality with the Father. Hu¬ 
man in this, he is human in all things. 

Not one then of the proper characteristics of a Trinitarian 
Bible can be found in the Scriptures; and it is vain for the 
Athanasian system to claim their support. This conclusion 
can be subverted only in two ways; either by showing, that 

* Tillotson's Sermons, xlvi. Lond. 1704. pp. 549, 550. 

1 tun aware that the name of this admirable writer is not likely to have much 
weight with our opponents ; for in speaking of Socmian writers he has indulged 
in a spirit of justice, which the modern Orthodoxy of his Church appears to con¬ 
sider altogether old-fashioned. The Archbishop gives the followlng character of the 
school which took its name from the Socini; “ And yet to do right to the- writers 
on that side, 1 must own, that generally they are a pattern of the fair way of dis¬ 
puting, and of debating matters of religion without heut and unseemly reflections 
upon their adversaries, in the number of whom f did not expect that the Primitive 
Fathers of the Christian Church would have been reckoned by them. They 
generally argue matters with that temper and gravity, and with that freedom from 
passion and transport, which becomes a serious and weighty argument; and for the 
most part they reason closely and clearly, with extraordinary guard and caution, 
with great dexterity and decency, and yet with smartness and subtilty enough; with 
a very gentle heat, and few hard words ;—virtues to be praised wherever they are 
found, yea even in an enemy, and very worthy our imitation." Yet the Archbishop, 
as if aware that his candour might, by a very natural process, excite suspicion of 
his Orthodoxy, raises himself above imputation by adding, "In a word, they are the 
strongest managers of a weak cause, and which is ill-founded at the bottom, that 
perhaps ever yet meddled with controversy; insomuch that some of the Protestants, 
and the generality of the Popish writers, and even of the Jesuits themselves, who 
pretend to all the reason and subtilty in the world, are in comparison of them 
but mere scolds and bunglers; upon the whole matter, they have but this one 
great defect, tli&t they want a good cause and truth on their side; which if they 
had, they have reason and wit and tempgr enough to defend it .”—Sermon xliv. 
p. 5S1. 
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the criteria which I have laid down, for ascertaining the the¬ 
ology of the sacred writings, are unreasonable and incorrect; 
or by showing, that the application of them does not yield 
any of the results which I have stated. I. say any of the 
results j for if all the phenomena which I have assumed as 
tests, would be necessary to give a Trinitarian complexion to 
the Scriptures, the absence of even a portion of them would 
decide the controversy against our opponents* scheme, what¬ 
ever difficulties might remain to embarrass our own. If the 
list of criteria be thought materially wrong, let it be shown 
where and why; let it be explained how there can be a 
verbal rcvelitiion of “ distinctions/’ without any distinctive 
names; how, without such discriminative words, we are to 
know, unless we assume the whole doctrine to be proved , when 
the human nature of Christ speaks, or is spoken of, when 
the divine ; how the poor, who first had the gospel preached 
to them, ascertained this with the requisite degree of nicety ; 
and above all, we would request to be furnished with a better 
set of criteria; and to be distinctly informed, what scriptural 
phenomena would be required, in order to disprove the Trini¬ 
tarian scheme. If, on the other hand, I have erred in the 
application of my tests, let it be shown how fur into the sub¬ 
stance of the argument the error extends. I cannot hope 
that the exposition which I have given will be found free 
from mistake and inaccuracy; and let these be exposed with 
such severity as they may deserve* Only let it be remem¬ 
bered, that the real question is not about the skill of the ad¬ 
vocate, but respecting the truth of the scheme; and when 
all the errors of the one have been cleared away, let it be 
still asked, in what condition stands the evidence of the 
other. I have purposely taken my principal station on the 
least favourable ground of the Unitarian argument; I have 
exhausted the strongest passages adduced against our the¬ 
ology : and I have done this the more readily*, because these 
portions of scripture appear to possess an excellence and 
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beauty, which are obscured by their unresisted controversial 
repetition, and marred by the lacerations of Orthodoxy. 

And may we not, without immodesty, ask any candid 
Trinitarian, are these passages so very plain and easy, are 
they so numerous, are our interpretations so irrational and 
ignorant, as to justify the imputation of deceit, of blasphemy, 
of wilful mutilation of the word of God, which -we are con¬ 
demned perpetually to hear? As to that excellent man, who 
on Wednesday last, treated in this way our most cherished 
convictions, and our most innocent actions, I have said no¬ 
thing in reply to his accusations; for I well know them to 
have failed in benevolence, only from excess of mistaken 
piety. Had he a little more power of imagination, to put 
himself into the feelings and ideas of others, doubtless lie 
would understand both his Bible and his fellow-disciples, 
better than he does. Meanwhile, 1 would not stir, with the 
breath of disrespect, one of his grey hairs; or by any severity 
of expostulation disturb the peace of an old age, so affec¬ 
tionate aiui good as his. He and we must ere long pass to a 
■ world, where the film will fall from the eye of error, and we 
shall know, even as we are known.* 

In conclusion, then, I revert with freshened persuasion, to 
the statement with which I commenced. Jesus Christ of 


* Mr. Stewart recommend* to our imitation the conduct of it Jewish child who 
became anxious to pray, like his companions, to Jesus Christ; not, apparently, from 
any impulse of the a Reel ions, or any convictions of duty; but from a prudent 
desire to run no risk of offending any possible power. ** When I go to heaven and 
see Jesus Christ, if he is God,” calculates the boy ° 1 shall be ashamed to look him 
in the fare.” Is it possible that this principle of making sure of one's self-interest 
without regard to sincerity and truth, can be published without a blush, from a 
Christian pulpit ? And is Christ so little known as yet, that such hollow wor¬ 
ship is thought to be a passport to his favour, instead of winning from him a re¬ 
buke that, in truth, must make ashamed? Is the Infinite hearer of prayer,—- 
whatever be his name or names,—one who will turn away from a contrite and 
trustful supplication of the son], unless his titles are all set right upon the lips? 
What then would become of the millions of entreaties and of cries that daily rise 
fioin the grieving earth to the blessed God ? Impossible! ’twould make Heaven 
a vast Dead-letter Office, for returning pcfiiions on account of a wrong address. 
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Nazareth, God hath presented to us simply in his inspired 
humanity. Him we accept, not indeed as very God, but as 
the true image of God, commissioned to show what no writ¬ 
ten doctrinal record could declare, the entire moral perfec¬ 
tions of Deity. We accept,—not indeed his body, not the 
struggles of his sensitive nature, not the travail of his soul, 
but his purity, his tenderness, his absolute devotion to the 
great idea of right, his patient and compassionate warfare 
against misery and guilt, as the most distinct and beautiful 
expression of the Divine mind. The peculiar office of Christ 
is to supply a new moral image of Providence; and every¬ 
thing therefore except the moral complexion of his mind, we 
leave behind as human and historical merely, and apply to no 
religious use. I have already stated in what way nature and 
the gospel combine to bring before us the great object of our 
trust and worship. The universe gives us the scale of God, 
and Christ his Spirit. We climb to the Infinitude of his 
nature by the awful pathway of the stars, where whole forests 
of worlds silently quiver here and there, like a small leaf of 
light. We dive into his Eternity, through the ocean waves 
of Time, that roll and solemnly break on the imagination, as 
we trace the wrecks of departed things upon our present 
globe. The scope of bis Intellect, and the majesty of his 
Rule, are seen in the tranquil order and everlasting silence 
that reign through the fields of his volition. And the Spirit 
that animates the whole is like that pf the Prophet of Naza¬ 
reth ; the thoughts that fly upon the swift light throughout 
creation, charged with fates unnumbered, are like the healing 
mercies of One that passed no sorrow' by. The government 
of this world, its mysterious allotments of good and ill, its 
successions of birth and death, its hopes of progress and of 
peace, each life of individual or nation, is under the adminis¬ 
tration of One, of whose rectitude and benevolence, whose 
sympathy with all the holiest aspirations of our virtue and 
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our love, Christ is the appointed emblem. A faith that 
spreads around and within the mind a Deity thus sublime 
and holy, feeds the light of every pure affection, and presses 
with Omnipotent power on the conscience; and our only 
prayer is, that we may walk as children of such light. 



NOTES. 


A. 

On Impossibility, Physical and Logical. 

In order to break the force of all reasonings respecting the inherent 
incredibility of the Trinitarian doctrine, the principle has been fre¬ 
quently advanced, that a statement which would be contradictory, if 
made respecting an object within reach of our knowledge, cannot be 
affirmed to be so, if applied to an object beyond our knowledge; 
since in the one case we have , in the other we have not, some ex¬ 
perience to guide our judgment, and serve as a criterion of truth. 
Thus, it is said, to affirm of man, that hiB nature comprises more 
than one personality, might, without presumption, be pronounced a 
contradiction; because we are familiar with his constitution; but 
knowing nothing of the mode of God’s existence, except what he is 
pleased to reveal, we eannot prove the same statement to be con¬ 
tradictory, when made respecting his essence. 

This rule, like all the Trinitarian reasonings on this subject, de¬ 
rives its plausibility from an ambiguous use of terms. It has one 
sense in which it is true, but inapplicable to this subject; and another, 
in which it is applicable, but false. The rule is sound or unsound, 
according to the meaning which we assign to the word contradiction ; 
a word which, in other arguments besides this, has made dupes of 
men’s understandings. There are obviously two kinds of contra¬ 
diction :—one relating to questions of fact , as when we say, it is 
contradictory to experience that ice should continue solid in the fire; 
the other, relating to questions of mere thought, as when we say, it 
is contradictory to affirm that force is inert, or that the diameters of 
a circle are unequal. The former of these suggests something at 
variance until the established order of causes and effects, and constitutes 
a natural or physical impossibility; the latter suggests a combination 
of irreconcileable ideas, constituting a logical or metaphysical impos¬ 
sibility, or more properly, a self-coni radiction. 

It is almost self-evident that, in order to pronounce*upon a physical 
impossibility, we must possess experience, and have a knowledge of 
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the properties of objects and successions of events external to us; 
and that to pronounce on a metaphysical impossibility, we require 
only to have the ideas to which it refers; of the coincidence or in¬ 
compatibility of which with each other, onr own consciousness is the 
sole judge. When I deny that ice will remain frozen in the fire, I do 
so after frequent observation of the effect of heat in reducing bodies, 
especially water, from the solid to the liquid form ; and in reliance on 
the intuitive expectation which all men entertain, of like results from 
like causes. Experience is the only justification of this denial; and 
a priori, no belief could be held on the subject; a person introduced 
for the first time to a piece of ice and to fire, could form no conjec¬ 
ture about the changes which would follow on their juxtaposition. 
And as our judgment in such cases has its origin, so docs it find its 
limits, in experience; and should it be affirmed that, in a distant 
planet, ice did not melt on the application of fire, the right of denial 
would not extend to this statement, because our knowledge does not 
extend to the world to which the phenomenon is referred. The natural 
stute of mind, on hearing such an announcement, might be expressed 
as follows ; "If whut you affirm be true, either some new cause must 
be called into operation, counteracting the result which else would 
follow ; or, some of the causes existing here are withheld : the se¬ 
quence, 1 am compelled to believe, would be the same, uuless the an¬ 
tecedents were somehow different. Were the fact even a miracle, this 
would still be true; for the introduction of a new or different divine 
volition would be in itself a change in the previous causes. But I am 
not authorized to pronounce the alleged fact impossible; its variance 
from all the analogies of experience, justifies me in demanding ex¬ 
traordinary evidence in its favour; but I do not say that, in the in¬ 
finite receptacle of causes unknown to the human understanding, 
there cannot exist any from which such an effect might arise.” 

There is then, I conceive, no physical impossibility, which might not 
be rendered credible by adequate evidence; there is nothing, in the 
constitution of our minds, to forbid its reception under certain con¬ 
ditions of proof sufficiently cogent. It simply violates an expectation 
which, though necessary and intuitive before the fact, is not incapa¬ 
ble of correction by the fact; it presents two successive phenomena, 
dissimilar instead of similar ; and between two occurrences, allocated 
on different points of time, however much analogy may fail, there 
can be no proper contradiction. The improbability that both should 
be true, may attain a force almost, but never altogether infinite; a 
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force, therefore, surmountable by a greater. The thoughts can at 
least entertain the conception of them both; nor is it more difficult to 
form the mental image of a piece of ice unmelted, on the fire, than of 
the same substance melting away. 

It is quite otherwise with a metaphysical impossibility or proper 
contradiction. The variance is, in this case, not between successive 
phenomena, but between synchronous ideas. We deny that the dia¬ 
meters of a circle are unequal, without experience, without measure¬ 
ment, and just as confidently respecting a circle in the remotest space, 
ns respecting one before our eyes. As soon as we have the ideas of 
“circle,” “diameter,” “equality,” this judgment necessarily fol¬ 
lows. Our own consciousness makes us aware of the incompatibility 
between the idea expressed by the word “circle,” and that expressed 
by the phrase “unequal diameters the former word being simply 
the name of a curve having equal diameters. The variance, in this case, 
is not between two external occurrences, but between two notions 
within our own minds; and simply to have the notions is to perceive 
their disagreement. It would be vain to urge upon us that, possibly, in 
regions of knowledge beyond our reach, circles with unequal dia¬ 
meters might exist: we should reply, that the words employed were 
merely the symbols of ideas in our consciousness, between which we 

» t 

felt agreement to be out of the question ; that so long as the words 
meant wliat they now mean, this must continue to be the case ; and 
that if there were any one, to whom the same sound of speech sug¬ 
gested a truth instead of a falsehood, this would only show, that the 
terms did not stand for the same things with him as with us. It will 
be observed that, in this case, we cannot even attain any conception 
of the tiling affirmed ; no mental image can be formed of a circle 
with unequal diameters; make the diameters unequal, and it is a 
circle no more. * 

A further analysis might, I believe, reduce more nearly under the 
same class a physical and a metaphysical impossibility ; and might 
show that some of the language in which 1 have endeavoured to con¬ 
trast them, is not strictly correct. But the main difference, which the 
present argument requires, (viz., that no experience con reconcile the 
terms of a logical contradiction.) would only be brought out more 
clearly than ever. I am aware, for instance, that the distinction which 
I have drawn between my two examples,—that the latter deals with 
ideas within us, the former with facts without us,—does not penetrate to 
the roots of the question; that external phenomena are nothing to us, 
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t31 they become internal ; nothing, except through the perceptions 
lad notions we form of them ; and that the variance therefore, even 

the case of a physical impossibility, mu9t lie between our own 
ideas. I may accordingly be reminded, that the notion of “ melting 
with fire” is as essentially a part of our idea of “ ice,” as the notion 
bf “ equal diameters” is of our idea of a " circleso that the final 
iappeal might, with as much reason, be made to our own conscious* 
ness in the one case as in the other. Might it not be said, “ so long 
as the word ice retains its meaning, the proposition in question is a 
self-contradiction ; for that word signifies a certain substance that 
will melt on the application of heat ?" This is true ; and resolves 
the distinction which I have endeavoured to explain into this form : 
the word “ice” may be kept open to modifications of meaning, the 
word “ circle” cannot. And the reason is obvious. The idea of the 
material substance is a highly complex idea, comprising the notion of 
many independent properties, introduced to us through several of our 
senses: such as solidity, crystalline form, transparency, coldness, 
smoothness, whiteness, &c.; the quality of fusion by heat is only one 
among many of the ingredients composing the conception; and should 
this even be found to be accidental, and be withdrawn, the idea 
would still retain so vast a majority of its dements, that its identity 
would not be lost, nor its name undergo dismissal. But the notion of 
the circle is perfectly simple; being wholly made up of the idea of 
equal diameters, and of other properties dependent on this; so that 
if this be removed, the whole conception disappears, and nothing re¬ 
mains to be denoted by the word. Hence, a physical contradiction 
proposes to exclude from our notion of an object or event one out of 
many of its constituents,—an alteration perfectly akin to that which 
further experience itself often makes; a metaphysical contradiction 
denies of a term all, or the essential part , of the ideas attached to it. 
The materials for some sort of conception remain in the one case, 
vanish in the other. 

Now the terms employed in the statement of the doctrine of the 
Trinity are abstract words; “person,” “substance,” “being:” and 
the numerical words “ One” and “ Three,” are all names for very 
simple ideas; not indeed (except the two last) having the precision 
of quantitative and mathematical terms; but having none of that 
complexity which would allow them to lose any meaning , and yet keep 
any ; to change their sense without forfeiting their identity. The ideas 
which we have of these words are as much within ourselves, and as 
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capable of comparison by our own consciousness, as the ideas be¬ 
longing to the words angle and triangle ; and when, on hearing the 
assertion that there are three persons in one mind or being, 1 proceed 
to compare them, I find the word ** person” so far synonymous with 
the word “ mind” or " being,” that the self-contradiction would not 
be greater, were it affirmed that there are three angles in one 
the mere form of speech being varied to hide the absurdity from eye 
and ear. To say that our ideas of the words ore wrong, is vain; for 
the words were invented on purpose to denote these ideas: and if 
they are used to denote other ideas, which we have not , they are va¬ 
cant sounds. To assert that higher beings perceive this proposition 
to be true, really amounts to thU; that higher beings speak English, 
(or at all events not Hebrew, or Hellenistic Greek,) but have recast 
the meaning of these terms; and to say that we shall hereafter find 
them to be true, is to say that our vocabulary will undergo a revolu¬ 
tion ; and words used now to express one set of ideas, will hereafter 
express some other. Meanwhile, to our present minds all these future 
notions arc nonentities; and using the words in question in the only 
sense they have, they declare a plain logical contradiction. Hence, 
every attempt to give consistency to the statement of the Trinity, has 
broken out into a heresy; and the Indwelling and the Swedenborgian 
schemes, the modal Trinity of Wallis and Whately, the tritheistic 
doctrine of Dr. W. Sherlock, are so many results of the rash pro¬ 
pensity to seek for clear ideas in a form of unintelligible or contradic¬ 
tory speech, %cuf>})s (\*yxos ivurrlas rb wa>s irtpl 0§ou \4ytw- 


B. 

On the Hebrew Plural Elohim . 

The perseverance with which this argunfent from the Hebrew plural 
is repeated, only proves the extent to which learning maybe degraded 
into the service of a system. The use of a noun, plural in form, 
but singular in sense, and the subject of a singular verb, to denote 
the dignity of the person named by the noun, is known to be an 
idiom common to all the Semitic languages. Every one who can 
read a Hebrew Bible is aware that this peculiarity is not confined 
to the name of God; and that it occurs in many passages, which 
render absurd the inference deduced from it. For instance, from 
Ezek. xxix. 3, it would follow, that there is a plurality of natures 
or “ distinctions” in the crocodile, the name of which is there found 
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in the plural, with a singular adjective and singular verb;— 
*mw -pm y:nn Vim D*3/liT " The great crocodile that lieth 
in the midst of his rivers." So in Gen, xxiv. 51, the plural form 
DM Lord, so constantly used of a human individual, is applied 
to Abraham : "fJHK p 1 ? Tim Tim “ And she hall be a wife 
to the son of thy masters,” i. e. thy master Abraham. It is unne¬ 
cessary to multiply instances, which any Hebrew Concordance will 
supply in abundance. I subjoin one or two additional authorities 
from eminent Hebraists, whose theological impartiality is above sus¬ 
picion. 

Schroeder says: “ Hebrssi sermonis proprietas, qud Pluralis, tam 
masculinus, quam femininus, usurper! potest dc und re, quae in suo 
genere inagna est et quodnmmodo excellens ; ut m&ria» pro 

mart magno ; 0*3/1. dracones, pro dracone pratgrandi; D'JYIN. domini, 
pro domino magno et potente ; OYvN. nttmina, pro numine admodum co- 
lendo ; D*$lp, sancti, pro deo sanctissimo ; /llOrQ. bestice, pro best id 
grandi, qualis est elephas ; /TDD plaga, pro plagd gravi; /)yn3. flu- 
mimt, pro jInmine magno” N. G. Schroedcri Institutions ad fun- 
datnm. ling. Hcbr. Reg. 100. not. i. 

Siinonis. “ Plur. adhibetur de Deo vero; ad insinuandam, ut 
multis visum cst, personarum divinurum pluralitatcra; quod ctiain 
alii, maxime Judaei. rectfc negant : quoniam vel ibi in plurali ponitur, 
ubi ex mente Thcologovum de und mode triudis sacra* persona serino 
est, velut Ps. xlv. 7, adeoque gentium unus aliquis deus pluraliter 
dicitur, ut Astarte 1 Reg. xi. 33; Baal muscarum et quidein 
is, qui Ekronoe colebatur 2 Reg. i. 2, 3. Denique sanctum triadem 
si signifieasset, multo notior usuque aduo lingua* quotidiano 

tritior sub prisco feedere hacc doctrina fuisset, quam sub novo. Ex 
nostrd sententid liic plur. indicio est, linguam Hebra?am sub Poly- 
theismo adolevisse; eo vero profligato plur. hie in sensum abiit ma- 
jestatis et dignitatis.” Eichhorn’s Joh. Simouis’ Lexicon Hebr. in 
verb. P* 120. 

Buxtorf. plurale pro singulari: Lex. Clialdaicum, Talmu- 

dicum et Rabbinicum : in verb. 

Gescnius. OV&N pluralis excellentia : Gott, von der Einheit; wie 
Q*3T«, Hebr. und Cludd. Handwbrterbuch : in verb. 

Even Iiewis Capel, in his defence of this verbal indication of the 
Trinity, admits the absurdity of using the argument with Anti-trinita¬ 
rian#: “ Siquis*ergo vellet adversus Judseos, Samosatenianos, aiiosque 
sanctissimre Trinitatis prsefractofe hostes, urgere hoc argumentum. 
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eoque uno et nudo uti, frustra omnino asset: ni prius demonstrated; 
f&lsam esse qtiajn iiii causautur phraseos istius ratiouem, evinceretqae 
ftEUU in voce CTH/H locum habere non posse: quod forte turn 
usque odeo demonstrari posset . Atque eatenus tontUm jure 

possunt suggiUaii Theologi,- si r argumento illo nudo, et solo, non 
o)i$ ratione folto, utantur ad Judrtoe et Samoaatenianos coarguendos 
et convincendos; non vero si no utantur ad piorum fidem jam ante 
aliunde stabilitarn, porro augendnm atque fovendam.” Lud. Cappelli 
Critics Sacra, De nom. O'Jtbfct Diatriba. p. yii. Ed. 1650, p. 676. 

May we aide of our learned opponents# how long the mysterious 
contents of this plural have been ascertained ? Who was the disco¬ 
verer, forgotten now by the ingratitude of Learning, but doubtless 
living still in the more faithful memory of Orthodoxy ? And why 
thttse of the Christian Fathers, who devoted themselves to Hebrew 
literature, were not permitted to djscern the Trinitarmnism of the 
Israelitish syntax ? They hud not usually so dull an eye for verbal 
wonders. 

The celebrated Brahmin, Rammolmn Roy, whose knowledge ot 
oriental languages can be as little disputed, I presume, as the sin¬ 
gular greatness and simplicity of his mind, says: “ It could scarcely 
be believed, if the fact were not too notorious, that such eminent 
scholars . . . could be liable to such a mistake, as to rely on this verse 
(Gen. i. 2|6. And God said, let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness,) as a ground of argument in support of the Trinity. It shows 
how easily prejudice, in favour of an already acquired opinion, gets 
the better of learning. ” And he proceeds to argue on “ the idiom 
of the Hebrew, Arabic, and of almost all Asiatic languages, in which 
the plural number is often used for the singular to express the respect 
due to the person denoted by the noun." Rammohun Roy was, I 
believe, the first to call attention to the fact, obvious to any one who 
will read a few pages of the Koran, that Mohammed, whose belief 
in the strict personal Unity of the Divine Nature gave the leading 
feature to his religion, constantly represents God as speaking in these 
plural forms. I extract a few instances from Sale's Koran. Lond, 
1734. 

“ God said; when we said unto the angels, worship Adam," &c. ‘ 

" God said; and we said, O Adam, dwell thou," &c.—Qb. ii. 
p. 81. 

" We formerly created man of a finer sort of clay; , and we have 

created over you seven heavens; and we are not negligent of what 
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we have created: and we send down rain from heaven by measure; 
and tcv cause it to remain on the earth/' &c. " And w revealed oar 
orders unto him, saying;... speak not unto me in behalf of those who 
have been unjust.” “ God will say, did ye think that we had created 
you in sport,” &c.—Ch. xxiv. pp. 281, 282, 287. 

In the very passages in which Mohammed condemns the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the same form abounds: “ We have prepared for such 
of them as are unbelievers a painful punishment.” ” We have re¬ 
vealed our will unto thee.” “ We have given thee the Koran, as we 
gave the psalms to David.” " O ye who have received the Scrip¬ 
tures, exceed not the just bounds in your religion; neither say of 
God any other than the truth. Eerily Christ Jesus, thte Sou of Mary, 
is the apostle of God, and his Word, which he conveyed into Mary, 
and a spirit proceeding from him. Believe therefore in God and his 
apostles, and say not, There are three Gods: forbear this; it will 
be better for you. God is but one God. Far be it from turn that he 
should have a Son! Unto him behngeth whatsoever is in heaven 
and on earth.—Ch. iv. pp. 80, 8i. 

C. 

On the Prophecy of an" Immanuel.” 

For the interpretation which identifies “ the Virgin ” with the 
city of Jerusalem, 1 tuu indebted to Rammohun Roy, who has justi¬ 
fied it by reasons which appear to me satisfactory. See his Second 
Appeal to the Christian Public. Appendix II. Calcutta, 1821. p. 128 
seqq. The use of the definite article with the word (nobiyT!) 
points out the Virgin as some known object, who would be recognised 
by King Ahaz, without further description. It will hardly be main¬ 
tained that this prince was so familiar with evangelical futurities, as 
to understand the phrase of Mary of Nazareth. Nor does it seem 
at all likely that either the prophet’s wife, or any other parson not 
previously the subject of discourse, should be thus obscurely and 
abruptly described. But if “ the Virgin” was a well-understood mode 
of speaking of Jerusalem, Ahaz would be at no loss to interpret the 
allusion. And that this metaphor was one of the common-places of 
Hebrew speech, in the time of the prophets, might be shown from 
every part of their writings. " Thou shalt be built, 0 virgin of 
Israel : thou shalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and shalt go 
forth in tire dances of them that make merry,”* *‘ Then shall the 


• Jet. xxxi. 4. 
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Virgin rejoice in the dance." * *' Hie Lord hath trodden the Vurgtn, 

the daughter of Judah, as in a wine-press."t And Isaiah himself 
uses gas expression respecting a foreign city : " Thou shalt no more 
rejoice, O thou oppressed Virgin, daughter of Si don.” } And ex- 
pressing to the invader Sennacherib, the contempt -which God autho¬ 
rised Jerusalem to entertain for his threats, he says, “ The Virgin, 
the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee and laughed thee to scorn.”§ 

It should be remembered, however, that the establishment of this 
interpretation is by no means necessary to tbe proof of invalidity in 
the Trinitarian application of the prophecy. The reasons which I 
have adduced, together with the use in ft neighbouring passage, of 
the phrase “ cfver the breadth of *4$ And, O Immanuel,"}| appear 
to me to point out some prince as the Virgin's Son. But many 
eminent interpreters consider him as only one of the Prophet’s own 
children, “ whom the Lord had given him, for signs and for wonders 
in Israel.”5T And the first four verses of the next chapter certainly 
speak of Isaiah’s son in a manner so strikingly similar, as to give a 
strong support to this interpretation. But whatever obscurity there 
may be in the passage, the one clear certainty in it ia this : that it 
does not refer to any person to be born seven or eight hundred years 
after the delivery of the prediction. And it is surely unworthy of 
any educated Theologian, possessing a full knowledge of the embar¬ 
rassments attending the Trinitarian appeal to such texts, still to re¬ 
iterate that appeal, without any specification of the mode in which 
he proposes to sustain it. Is it maintained that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the primary object of the prophecy ? Or will any one be found 
deliberately to defend the hypothesis of a double sense ? Or must 
we fear, that a lax and unscrupulous use is often made of allusions 
which sound well in the popular ear, without any distinct estimate of 
their real argumentative value ? * 

It is no doubt convenient to cut the knot of every difficulty by the 
appeal to inspiration; to say, e. g., that Matthew applies the word 
Emmanuel to Christ, and with a correctness which his infallibility 
forbids us to impeach. But are our opponents prepared to abide by 
this rule, to prove its truth, to apply it, without qualification, to the 
New Testament citations from the Hebrew Scriptures ? Will they, 
for instance, find and expound, for the benefit of the church, the 
prophecy stated by Matthew to have been fulfilled in Jesus, “ He 

* Jer. xxxi. 13. + Lam. i. 1ft. J I*, xxiii. 12. 

) 2 King* xix. 21. f| Is. viii. 3. Is. viii. 18. 

*2 
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stall be called a Nazarene ?”* The words are declared to have 
been '* spoken by the prophets." Bat they are not discoverable in 
any of the canonical prophesies: so that either the Evangelist took 
them from some inspired work now lost,—in which case the canon is 
imperfect, and Christianity is deprived of the benefit of certain pre¬ 
dictions intended for its support; or, he has cited them so incorrectly 
from our existing Scriptures, that the quotation cannot be identified. 
I cannot refrain from expressing my amazement, that those, whose 
constant duty it is to expound the New Testament writings should be 
conscious of no danger to their authority, when it is strained ao far as 

to include an infallible interpretation of the Older Scriptures. 

•*> 

D. 

On Isaiah ix. 6. 

The translation of this passage is not unattended with difficulties : 
and many of the versions which learned men have proposed leave 
nothing on which the Trinitarian argnment can rest. It is clear that 
divines ought to establish the meaning of the verse, before they rea¬ 
son from its theology. I subjoin a few of the most remarkable 
translations. 

The Septuagint; “ And his name shall be called * Messenger of 
a great counselfor I will bring peace upon the rulers, and health 
to him.” 

The Targum of Jonathan ; ** And by tbe Wonderful in counsel, 
by the Mighty God who endureth for ever, his name Bliall be called 
the Messiah (the anointed), in whose days peace shall be multiplied 
upon us." The following allusion to the titles in this passage from 
Talmud Sanhedrim, 11 ch., will show to whom they were applied by 
Jewish commentators: " God said, let Hezekiah, who baa five 
names, take vengeance on the king of Assyria, who has taken on 
himself five names also.’ 1 

Grotius; " Wonderful; Counsellor of the Mighty God ; Father 
of the future age; Prince of Peace,” 

Editor of Calmet; " Admirable, Counsellor, Divine Interpreter, 
Mighty, Father of Future time, Prince of Peace.” 

Bishop Lowth; “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Father of the everlasting age, the Prince of Peace.” 

Many other translations might be added: and even if the pro- 


* Matt. ft. 2,1. 
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phecy were not obviously spoken of Hesekiah, we might reasonably 
ask, what doctrinal certainty can be found in so uncertain an an¬ 
nouncement ? And how is the fact accounted for that, important as 
it was to the apostles* success to - make the largest possible use of 
their ancient scriptures, not one of them ever alludes to this pre¬ 
diction ? 

E. 

On the Proem of John* 

The objection which is most commonly entertained to the forego¬ 
ing interpretation of the Proem of St. John’s Gospel, arises from the 
strength and vividness of the personification of the Logos. A real 
personality it is said, must be assumed, in order to satisfy the terms 
of the description, which could never have been applied by the 
apostle to a mere mental creation. _ 

[ am by no means insensible to the force of this objection : though 
J think it of less weight than the difficulties which beset every other 
explanation. And it appears to be greatly relieved by two considera¬ 
tions ; first, that a considerable part of the difficulty arises from a 
want of correspondence between the Greek and the English usage of 
language ; secondly, that this personification did not originate with 
the apostle, but had become, by slow and definable gradations, an 
established formula of speech. 

1, The first of these considerations I will introduce to my readers 
in the words of Archbishop Whatcly : " Our language possesses one 
remarkable advantage, with a view to this kiud of Energy, in the 
constitution of its genders. All nouns in English, which express ob¬ 
jects that are reaUy neuter, are considered as s^ctly of the neuter 
gender; the Greek and Latin, though possessing the advantage 
(which is wanting in the languages derived from them) of having a 
neuter gender, yet lose the benefit of it, by fixing the masculine or 
feminine genders upon many nouns denoting things inanimate; 
whereas in English, when we speak of any such object .in the mascu¬ 
line or feminine gender, that form of expression at once confers 
personality upon it. When ‘Virtue,* c. g. or our 'Country’ are 
spoken of as females, or ' Ocean ’ as a male, &c., they ate, by that 
very circumstance, personified ; and a stimulus is thus given to the 
•imagination, from the very circumstance that in calm discussion or 
description, all of these would be neuter ; whereas in Greek or Latin, 
as in French or Italian, no such distinction could be made. The 
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employment of ' Virtu*,’ and ‘April in the feminine gender, can con¬ 
tribute, accordingly, no animation to the style, when they could not,; 
without a solecism, be employed otherwise.” * 

Now let any one read the English Proem of John, and ask him¬ 
self, how much of the appearance of personality is due to the occur¬ 
rence, again and again, of the pronouns “ he,” " 1dm,” “ his,” 
applied to the Logos; let him remember that thi* muck is a mere 
imposition practised unavoidably upon him by the idiom of our lan¬ 
guage, and “ gives no animation to the style” in the original; and I 
am persuaded that the violence of the personification will be tamed 
down to the apprehension of a very moderate imagination. It is true 
that the Logos does not, by this allowance, become impersonal; 
other parts of the personal conception remain, in the acts of creation 
and of illumination, attributed to this Divine Power: and hence the 
substitution of the neuter pronouns "it” and “ its; ” for the mas¬ 
culines " he,” " him,” " his,” though useful, provisionally, for 
shaking off the English illusion to which I have referred, cannot be 
allowed to represent the sentiment of the passage faithfully. 

There appeurs to be another peculiarity of our language and modes 
of thought, as contrasted with the Greek, which exaggerates, in the 
Common Translation, the force of the personification. The English 
language leaves to an author a free choice of either gender for his 
personifications: and the practical effect of this has been, that the 
feminine prosopopeia has been selected as most appropriate to ab¬ 
stract qualities and attributes of the mind ; and although instances 
are not wanting of masculine representations of several of the human 
passions, the figure is felt, in such cases, to be much more vehement 
and more entirely beyond the limits of prose, than the employment 
of the other gender. What imagination would n a tu r al ly think'of 
Pity, of Fear, .of Joy, of Genius, of Hope, as male beings? It may 
he doubted whether our most imaginative prose writers present any 
example of a male personification of an attribute : I can call to mind 
instances in the writings of Milton and Jeremy Taylor, of this figure 
so applied to certain material objects , as the, Sun, the Qoean, but not 
to abstract qualities or modes, unless when a conception is borrowed 
(as of " Old Time ”) from the ancient mythology. And accordingly, 
to an English reader, such a style of representation must always ap¬ 
pear forced and strange. But a writer hi a language like the Greek 


* Element* of Rhetoric, part ill, eh. ii. 13. 
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cannot choose the sex of his personifications ; it is decided for him, 
by the gender already assigned to the abstraction, about which he is 
occupied; and both he and his readers must accommodate their 
conceptions to this idiomatic necessity. In the German, the Moo* 
is masculine; the Sun feminine; and every reader of that language 
knows the strange incongruities which, to English perceptions, this 
peculiarity introduces into its poetical imagery. For example, 
there is a German translation of Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in prose ; 
a passage of which, rendered literally into English would read 
thus: “ i will show you what is glorious. The Sun is glorious. 
When She shineth in the clear sky, when She sitteth on the bright 
throne in the heavens, and looketh abroad over all the earth, She is 
the most excellent and glorious creature the eye can behold. The Sun 
is glorious ; but He that made the Sun is more glorious than She." 
Again; " There is the Moon, bending His bright bonis, like a silver 
bow, and shedding His mild light, like liquid silver, over the blue 
firmament." In the Greek literature, accordingly, the masculine per* 
Bonification of abstractions is as easy and common as the feminine ; 
and the former occurs in many instances in which an English author, 
having free choice, would prefer the latter : thus in Homer, Fear is a 
son of Mars: 

O Tot Si fiporoXoryis "Apst viKtftM* j^rnn, 

Ty Si <pl\os ulds, Apia Kpvrtpot sal irapfiljs, 

*£<nr*ro.* 

But in Collins, a nymph: 

“ O Fear 

Thou who such weary length* hast put, 

■' ** Whore wdt thou rat, mid nymph I at lait ? ” f 

And bo in Coleridge: 

" Black Horror acreamcd, and all her goblin rout 

Diminish'd shrunk-from the more withering scene." J 

' * 

Pindar must make Envy a masculine power : 

“ Mh 0*Kfrm p* MBf rp«x«‘ pads*».” f 

Coleridge describes thus the same feeling, giving itself speech : - 

“.Shall Slander squatting near, 

Spit her cold venom in a dead man's pat ?*' l| 

* I!, xiii. 29S. f Ode to Fear. % Sonnet ah. 

§ Oiytnp. viii. 73. {I Juvenile Poems, p 59. 
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And common as it is for English writers to give ® feminine personi¬ 
fication to Wisdom and Genius, Philo expressly days they are of the 
masculine gender (r \jt &$***s ytvfat vuvs koH \oyurnbs) * ; and the hus¬ 
band of the other faculties of the soul. 

The divine attributes are, I think, uniformly represented by the 
pronoun she, in imaginative religious writers* like Bishop Taylor; 
mercy, justice, goodness, thus assume, in the works of that great 
man, the same form as Wisdom in the book of Proverbs; and it 
maybe doubted whether, if the apostle John had written in the 
English language and with English feelings, the personification in 
his proem might not have presented itself in the same shape. Any 
one who will read over the passage, with this idea, will find, I think, 
that the figure, thus modified, appears by no means inconceivable. 
Have we not, in the peculiarity of our language to which I have alluded, 
one reason why English theologians appear to have felt more diffi¬ 
culty than foreign divines in seizing the tTue idea of the Logos ; and 
why the disposition to consider it as an objective anti absolute Person 
has been much more prevalent, among all parties here, than on the 
Continent ? 

2. But a more important consideration, for the understanding of 
this Proem, is this : that the Apostle is not the originator of the 
conception respecting the Logos, but simply adopted it in the shape, 
towards which it had been organizing itself for centuries. Three 
successive states of the idea can be traced : in the Old Testament, it 
appears (in Prov. viii.) as a mere transient personification of Divine 
Wisdom ; in the Apocryphal Books of Ecclcsiasticas and of Wis¬ 
dom, it presents itself in a more permanent and mythical character; 
and, in the writings of Philo, it assumes so embodied and hypo- 
stutized a form, as to perplex the simplicity of his Monotheism. From 
his. writings, the whole Proem of his contemporary John (except where 
the Baptist and Jesus are mentioned by name ) might be constructed. 
This coincidence in phraseology so remarkable, cannot be considered 
ns accidental. Is it thought impossible that John should say of an 
attribute of God, that it was with him from the first ? We reply, 
Philo does say so ; calling Goodness the moBt ancient of God's qua¬ 
lities; Wisdom older than the universe; Logos, the Assessor (wdftpat 
and tnroSiis) of God prior to all creations, a needful companion of 
Deity, ns the joint originator with him of all things,f And the Bon 
*• Dr vict. y. 83®. D. 

+ tluort Ones Mt iirmiut. p. 309. A. De charit. p. ®09. A. De Teiuul. p. 244 
1). Lrg. Alley, p. 93. B. 
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of Sirach says, in his personification of Wisdom: “lam come out 
of the mouth of the most High, first-born before ah creatures:" 
“ He created me from the beginning, and before the world. 1 ’* Is it 
said that such a statement is unworthy of Revelation ? We reply, it 
occurs in the writings of Solomon: “ The Lord possessed me in the 
beginning of his way, before his works of old“ then I was by 
him, as one brought up with him ;"+ where the feminine form 
(w, 2, 3) totally excludes the idea of Wisdom being any thing more 
than a personification. Is it thought impossible that an attribute of 
God should be called the otilyv begotten Son of God ? We turn to 
Philo, and find this same Logos entitled the most Ancient Son of 
God (i mptir$6raros ttlbs 0too), the First-begotten (4 rpmAyovos). Is it 
inconceivable that, through this transforming energy of God, those 
who received it should be said to become Sons of God ? Philo savs, 
“ If you are not yet worthy to be.denominated a Son of God, be 
earnest to put on the graces of bis First-begotten Logos,—the most 
ancient angel, and, we may say, an archangel of various titles;" 
“ for if we are not prepared to be esteemed children of God, we 
may at all events be thus related to the most Holy Logos, his eternal 
Image; for the most Ancient Logos is the Image of God.”] 

As all Theological considerations, suggested by heretics, ore apt to 
be dismissed with mere expressions of surprise and contempt, I am 
happy to refer, in confirmation of the foregoing views, in the most es¬ 
sential particulars, to an Orthodox Writer, whose accurate and various 
learning, and sound and grave judgment, have given him a merited 
pre-eminence among the Commentators on the Gospel of John. I al¬ 
lude to Professor Lucke, whose “ Commentar fiber das Evangelium 
des Johannes" I have had the opportunity, since the delivery of this 
Lecture, of consulting. I wish that 1 could lay before my readers 
the whole of his admirable history of the rise and progress of the 
idea of the Logos; but I must content myself with translating a few 
brief extracts.^ 

“ The origin and germ," he savs, “ of the theological Formula of 

* Etclesiasticu* xxiv. 5, 12. + Prov. viii. 22, 30. 

* prjMir& pfcroi rvyx&r# t1* A£t6xp*»* tuv vi&t 6eot> *po<rayopt6t<r0eu, tnroi- 
KOOptioScu tmri T&r wpmArywov einov \6yav, rbv HyytKov wfnirfiirrarev, it 

^X«rr&0' *o*w$r*(fo* $*dpx ot * a ••••' Kol yip itpfau 'Karol 9tov tracer Po>4* 
]«rAu ufuVf IMS tw tff *|*tint abtov \6yov rev ifporrdrvv. 0tev yip 

ttnir, JVdyor A xptv0Araret. De eonf. ting. p. 341. B. C. 

| I have an impression of having seen advertised ati EngUstf translation of this 
work; but I have no means of ascertaining the fact. 
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the Log®;;, are furnished in the Canonical Hebrew Books (alluding 
v to certain passages, especially Prov. viii. which he has been showing 
to be mere poetical personifications of Divine Attributes). It ob¬ 
tained its full development in the Jewish Theology, in the writings 
of the Alexandrine Philo. And, in an intermediate state of forma¬ 
tion, we find it in the Greek Apocryphal books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament.” 

Liicke examines the conception in all these stages; and, from his 
analysis of Philo's mode of thought, I extract the following: 

“ According to Philo, God, in his interior Essence, is incon¬ 
ceivable, occult, solitary (das absolute), self-comprised, and without 
relations to any other existence. . . Although the absolute cause of 
all that is, God cannot, in his own essence, and immediately, ope¬ 
rate on the universe, cither in the way of creation, preservation, or 
government. Concealed in his absolute separation, God is manifest 
and an object of knowledge in the world, only through his Powers 
(Svvdfitu) : these, external forces of God in the universe, apart from 
his absolute essence, are the necessary media of his presence in the 
universe. .. .These divine Suydjuit Philo calls sometimes Ideas, some¬ 
times Angels, sometimes Logoi. This identification of notions, 
powers, ideas, angels, logoi, which is frequent in the writings of Philo, 
is of great importance fur the right apprehension of his doctrine of 
the Divine Logos. This Logos he considers in a twofold relation. 
Sometimes he regards it as inherent (immanent), and refers it to him 
as a capacity (facultutiv) ; when it is the Divine voit, analogous to 
the human. But this attributive conception gives way to that of the 
\4yos Mutoerot, as a living, energetic Bwd/xis. which tends to external 
action. Of this, Philo, in the spirit of Platonism, conceives as *W« 
fliwi', the Ideal of things, the archetypal Idea, the pattern World, 
the votjTbs Kdopot, which is extant in God as a reality, before all out¬ 
ward creations of the actual universe. In this sense the kiyot is the 
primary energy of God,—the Irv^tns, the xayu/phs 8*ov \oyfapwov. 

But, at the same time, the \4yos is also wpofaputbs; and, as a form¬ 
ing activity, goes forth out of God. But as this is only another re¬ 
lation of the Divine Logos, viz., relation to the world, so is it the 
product of the former; yet essentially one with it, like the ottus of the 
inherent Logos,—as human speech is the resident point of the idea, 
its form of manifestation. All living, active relations of God to the 
world, all his objective manifestations, are comprised in this ema- 
nuted Logos. He forms the world or creates it, imprinting himself 
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on matter as a Divine seal (ofpayis). And as he has created the 
world, (or otherwise, God through him, •»* «§r*8) go he preserves it; 
he is the indwelling and sustaining power; foil of light and life, and 
filling every thing with Divine light and life. So in the human world, 
he is both the natural divine power of every soul, the pure intellect, 
the conscience; and the bestower of wisdom, and the watch of virtue. 
He is the same with the Wisdom of God, the Holy Spirit of God in 
his objective manifestation in the world ; partly because animating 
and inspiring men, particularly in the capacity of Prophetic Spirit. 

, " Hence the Logos is the eldest Creation of God, the Eternal Fa¬ 
ther’s eldest Son, God's Image, Mediator between God and the 
World, the Highest Angel, the Second God, the High-priest, the 
Reconciler, Intercessor for the World and Men, whose manifestation 
is especially visible in the history of the Jewish people.”* 

It ought to be added, that some able writers, as Grossman and 
Gfrorer, conceive that Philo invested his Logos with a real person¬ 
ality. The reasons for this opinion do not appear to me to be satis¬ 
factory. Even those who adopt it assign to this hypostasis a rank 
wholly subordinate, in Philo’s estimation, to the Supreme God : and 
Liicke strenuously maintains that both the Alexandrine philosopher 

* For the sake of brevity I have given rather an abstract than a translation. 
Commentar. iib. das Evang. dcs Johan, von Dr. Friedrich Lucke. Band. i. p. 232 
—p. 238. Bonn. 1833. It is possible that Professor Liicke's Orthodoxy, which, in 
conformity with the prevailing estimate of his countrymen, 1 have ventured to 
assume, may be called in question. It is always difficult to take the “ rcgula 
fidei,” recognised in one country, and apply it, with any exactitude, to the sen¬ 
timents of another, especially when the one is remarkable for the hard and literal 
character of its theological conceptions ; and the other, for the excessive refine¬ 
ments by which it has discriminated the shades of religious belief. If tried by the 
only German standard which has any near correspondence with English Evan¬ 
gelism, I mean the severe school of Gueifke, Tholuck, Hahn, Olshausen, 
Liicke would, no doubt, be pronounced deficient in the faith. But be belongs to 
the class which approaches most nearly to them, both in the interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, and in the estimate of iu authority. He does not, with them, refUse to 
compare the doctrines of Scripture with the conclusions of Reason, and insist that 
the authority of the former supersedes ail recourse to the latter; but having ascer¬ 
tained first the fart and the meaning of Revelation, he then permits the comparison 
with philosophy, and declares their entire consistency. He thus belongs to tins 
Scriptural section of what is called the Philosophical School of German Theology, 
He is decidedly Trinitarian and Anti-rationalist; and his orthodoxy has never 
been suspected, as has that of Schleiermacher, the father of his school. He was 
Professor of Theology in Gottingen before the recent political divisions lit 
Hanover. 
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and the apostle John apply the name God to the Logos only in a 
figurative sense (fa narax^u). He considers the clause “ the Word 
was God,” merely incidental, and unimportant compared with the 
preceding clause, “ the Word was with God.” “ John,” he ob¬ 
serves, " sums up the purpose of the first verse in the words of the 
second ; otros fa fa apxfi » P bs t by tab*-. From his not taking up again 
the idea tab* fa t \6yat, we must conclude, that he considered this po¬ 
sition only an accessory. Thus the irpbs rbv tab* is evidently to be the 
more prominently marked assertion.” “ John would say, the pri¬ 
meval Logos is wpbt rbv etbv ; that is, is in such communion with God, 
stands in such relation to him, that he may be called 6tbs. Looking 
at the historical connection between the mode of expression in Philo 
and in John, there is no room for doubt, that tab* is to be taken in 
the sense in which Philo applies the name tab* to the Troojrud) Mvapis row 
dtov ,—and explicitly calls the \6yas God ,—6 Stfatpos tab*; hut to prevent 
misunderstanding, expressly subjoins that this is only fa K araxpi<rn- 
Though John, as we have seen, understands by the Logos a real 
Divine Person, he yet, as a Christian Apostle, held the monotheistic 
conception of God in a still higher degree, and an incomparably purer 
form (xvii. il; 1 John v. 20.) than Philo : and are we then at liberty to 
suppose, that by him, less than by Philo, the position tab* fa S \6yos is 
meant simply iy Karaxpfatt ? It is true that the substitution for tab* of 
the adjective taw* is at variance with the analogy of New Testament 
diction: but must we not, with the Alexandrine Fathers, especially 
Origen, conclude that tab* without the article, is to he taken as 
marking the difference between the indefinite sense of ' Divine na- 
ture,’ and the definite, absolute, conception of God, expressed by 
& 8tbs ? Thus would John’s tab* correspond with Paul’s *Ikw tow taoC. 
Bucli an accordance between the manner of Paul and of John is an 
advantage which must appear an equally desirable result of exegesis, 
whether we consider it in its dogmatical or its historical rela¬ 
tions.” * 

From this extract it appears, that if the author does not approve 
of the old Socinion interpretation, which considers the Logos as sy¬ 
nonymous from the first with Jesus Christ; it is not because he 
knows, that &*ot in the predicate cannot signify a god; or slights 
< )rigen’s opinion on the usage of N.T. and Hellenistic Greek. We have 
here an authority, than which no higher can be produced from among 


pp. 2ti3, 2(Hi, 2G7. 
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the living or the dead, in favour of a meaning which, to the fasti¬ 
dious scholarship of Liverpool theologians, is absolutely intolerable. 
Lucke of course admits the general rule, respecting the omission of the 
article with the predicative noun; but he conceives (greatly to the 
horror, no doubt, of those whose soul resides in syntax) that the good 
old Apostle would even have committed a solecism in respect of a 
Greek article, for the sake of dealing a great truth in respect of God. 
“ If there had been any intention to express the substantial unity 
of the Logos and God, we should have expected the Apostle to write 
On account of the equivocal meaning of 6«h without the 
article, the article could not possibly have been absent.”* It is vain 
to say that such corrupt Greek os this cannot be ascribed to the 
Apostles. Here are examples from John; h bfiaprl* farl* $ ivopia ; |- 
T b m*vpd itrriv j) &A^0«a: + and here arc others from Paul ; b ntpios rb 
lrptifia icrriv : § norths Iwtpbs $ Kttpak^ b Xpttrros icrrt-\\ Nay, W6 have an 

example in the following text, of a total inversion of the rule, the 
article being attached to the predicate, and not to the subject; «{ 
Kvpios (mrr>) b *■ 

It will be perceived by the text of this Lecture that 1 do not adopt 
the rendering of the Alexandrine Fathers ; but I am anxious, in re¬ 
jecting it, to pass no slight on the learning of those who maintain it; 
and to show that, out of England, orthodoxy can afford to be wise 
and just. 

I think it right to add, that to the view which has been given of the 
Proem, an objection of some weight occurs in the twelfth verse. 
The clause " to them that believe on his name”, presents the question, 

4 who is denoted by the pronoun hits ,—the Logos or Jesus Christ per¬ 
sonally ?’ According to the interpretation which I have recommended, 
it should mean the former; according to the analogy of Scriptural 
diction, certainly the latter. Feeling the’ force of the difficulty, 1 yet 
think it less serious than those which attend every other hypothesis: 
and incline to think, that the Clause is an anticipation of the personal 
introduction of the Incarnate Logos which immediately follows; a 
point of transition from the personification to the history. 

In conclusion, may I take occasion to correct an erroneous state- 

• p. 265. f 1 John iai. 4. J 1 John v. 6. 

i 2 Cox. Hi. 17. If 1 Oor, xi. 3. 

H 1 Kings xvHi. 21. There would be no difficulty in increasing the number of 
instances exemplifying this solecism. 
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ment in Mr. Byrth’s Lecture;—that Samuel Crell was a convert to 
Trinitarianism before his death. 44 He died," we are told, " a believer 
in the Supreme Divinity of Christ, and the efficacy of his atoning 
sacrifice.”* I have before me the most authentic collection of Soci- 
nian Memoirs which has been published, by Dr. F. S. Bock, Greek 
Professor, and Royal Librarian at Kdnigsberg, The work is princi¬ 
pally from original sources; and the testimony of the following 
passage will probaldy be received as unimpeachable. It appears that 
a vague statement in the Hamburgh Literary News gave rise to the 
report of Crell’s conversion : " Obiit Crellius Amstelodami, a. 1747. 
d. 12. Maii, anno set. 87. In navis Utterariis Hamburg. 1747, 
p. 703, narratur, quod circa vitse finera errorum suorum ipsum 
pamituerit, hujusque poenitentise non simulate haud obscura dederit 
documenta, quod Paulo Burgero, Archidiacono Herspruccensi in 
iisdem novis publicis Hamb. 1748, p. 345. earn ob caussam veri haud 
absimile videtur, quia sibi Amstelodami degenti Crellius, a. 1731, 
orctcnus testatus fuerit, in colloquiis cum Celeb. Schaffio Lugdunensi 
institutis, quaedatn placita, jam Bibi dubia reddita esse, adeo ut jam 
anceps circa eadem lisereat. Sed in iisdetn novis 1749, p. 92, et 
p. 480. certiores reddimur: Orel Hum ad ultimum vitse suae halitum 
perstitisse Unitarium, quod etiam frater ipsius, Paulus, mihi coram 
pluribus vicibus testatus est.”t 


F. 

In the rendering which I have given to this passage the word 
bpwaynhs is considered as equivalent to fipaa?/*<*. The interpretation, 
however, in no way requires this; and if it should be thought neces¬ 
sary to maintain the distinction between them, to which the analogy 
of Greek fornfatiou, in the case of verbal nouns, undoubtedly points, 
and to limit the former to the active sense of the " operation of 
seizing," the latter to the passive sense of “ the object seized;" the 
general meaning will remain wholy unaffected. The only difference 
will be this; that the whole of the sixth verse must, in that case, be 
considered as descriptive of the rightful glory of Christ; and the 
transition to his voluntary afflictions will not commence till the 7th. 
The signification of this doubtful word simply determines, whether 

• I*. 157. 

j Hiatoria Antitfinitariorum, maxim* Soeiulaniimi et Socinianorum; Fred. Sam. 
Bock, Tom. 1. P. i. pp. 187, 168, 
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the clause in which it stands shall be the last in the account of our 
Lord's dignity, or the first in the notice of his humiliation. The ren¬ 
dering, however, which I have adopted, is confirmed by the use made 
of this passage in the most ancient citation from this epistle. In the 
letter of the churches of Vienne and Lyons, the 6th verse ib quoted, 
without the sequel, and the fact that Christ thought it not hpwayndv 
to be equal with God, is adduced as an example of humility; “ who 
showed themselves so far emulators and imitators of Christ; who 
being in the form of God thought not his equality with God, a thing 
to be eagerly seized."—Euseb. Eccl. Hist. Lib. V. § 2. Heinichen, 
vol. ii. p. 36. 

With considerable variation of expression, the same idea occurs 
in the (1st) Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians. “ Christ 
is theirs who are humble. Our Lord Jesus Christ, the sceptre of the 
majesty of God, came not in the show of pride and pre-eminence, 
though he could have done so ; but in humility. Ye see, beloved, 
what is the model which has been given us.” C. xvi. If the Trini¬ 
tarian view of the mediatorial office of Christ be correct, it is not easy 
to perceive how he could have come in the show of pride and pre¬ 
eminence ; had he not laid aside the glories of his Deity, and clothed 
himself with a suffering humanity, his mission, as commonly con¬ 
ceived, could have had no existence, nor any one purpose of it have 
been answered. But he might have been the great Hebrew Messiah, 
had he not chosen rather, by a process of suffering and death, to put 
himself into universal and spiritual relations to all men. 
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It will be apparent, from the unusual length of the following dis¬ 
course, that its limits have been much extended since its delivery. 
The additional portions furnish, in detail, the interpretation which 
appears to me to reach the true meaning of the New Testament lan¬ 
guage, respecting the death of Christ. Few passages, I believe, re¬ 
lating to this subject, will be found unnoticed: and it is probable that, 
in the desire to avoid omission, I have been guilty of some prolixity 
and repetition. 

The friendly diversity of opinion, which prevails among Unitarian 
Christians, is perhaps more considerable in reference to the subject of 
this Lecture, than to any other of the leading topics of theological 
belief. The reader will do justice to nil parties, by bearing this in 
mind, while attending to the following pages; and by regarding 
every statement which he disapproves,.as the mere expression of indi¬ 
vidual opinion. 

It is impossible for me to leave unnoticed the charge of uncharit¬ 
able violence and *' vulgar personality,” which Mr. M'Neile has pre¬ 
ferred against me, on the ground of certain strong expressions, con¬ 
tained in my first Lecture, respecting the late Archbishop Magee, I 
readily acknowledge that the instances are rare, which can justify the 
language which I employed ; and I would never employ such, did I 
not feel that it was not simply justified, but demanded. He must be 
an unworthy controversialist, who has no generous delight in admir¬ 
ing and respecting a doctrinal adversary ; no concern and shame at 
the moral obliquities which prove an opponent wrong, without prov¬ 
ing himself to be right. If Mr. M'Neile could enable me to look 
with his eyes of confidence and regard on “ the illustrious Prelate,” 1 
should esteem it a privilege to recal every word which I have put on 
record respecting him. But a careful study of his Treatise on the 
Atonement, with the habit of testing his citations, has revealed to me 
a system of controversy which, before, I should have esteemed incre¬ 
dible ; and which no terms of censure can too severely describe. Po¬ 
lemical discipline, it has been observed with too much truth, is, of all 
influences, the most dangerous to the moral sense. 

It seems to have been thought wrong in me, by my respected op¬ 
ponents, to state my general impression of Archbishop Magee’s contro¬ 
versial character, without justifying it by specific arguments. And so 
it would have been, if his work had really been “ unanswered but 
every quality which I ascribed to it, has been shown to belong to it, 
by Dr. Carpenter ; his work has received no reply ; and surely a by¬ 
stander may express a judgment on the merits of a controversy, and 
the polemical characters of its conductors, without the slightest obliga- 
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tion to lay open the contents of the discussion in self-justification. 
This appears to be Mr. Buddicom’s opinion, if we may judge from 
the pungent sentence in which he has characterized, without proof, 
one of Mr. Harris’s Discourses.* In the present publication, however, 
I have supplied the deficiency which is the subject of complaint; and 
have shown, not only that the late Archbishop of Dublin dealt in 
terms of insult, which, if spoken instead of written, no cultivated and 
Christian society would endure ; but that, with a shocking eagerness 
to blast the character of his opponents, he corrupted the text of their 
writings, and drew his arguments from garbled quotations. If any 
one can convince me of mistake in what I have advanced, I shall 
most unfeigncdly rejoice and retract. But till then 1 cannot qualify 
any expressions, however strong, which I have employed ; for they 
arc not the utterance of passion, but the measured language of 
conviction Most unwillingly would I ever incur the risk of 
wounding " the feelings of the living,” by animadversions on 
tlu* character of the dead. But, surely, personal attachments 
to the man must not be allowed to silence all public estimate 
of the author ; and against the attempt, on this ground, to hold 
mo up as the assailant of private affections, and the insincere pro¬ 
fessor of charity, I protest, us cruel and unjust. It is not true 
that I attacked " the name and memory” rather than " the book,” 
of the late Archbishop : the words which I used described nothing hut 
his work : and that they were words of moral reprehension, arose neces¬ 
sarily from the nature of the complaint which wc have to prefer against 
it? contents. 1 do not understand the diplomatic arts by which a man 
may he analyzed into a plurality of characters, and permitted to do 
wrong in one capacity, while his reputation takes a quiet shelter among 
the rest: nor have I the ingenuity to rebuke falsehood in a hook, yet 
save the veracity of the author. If the “ outrage” consisted in pub¬ 
lishing an impression, unsustained by evidence, I only fear, that the 
addition of the proof will be found to bring no mitigation of the 
pain. 

],et me add, that I entirely acquit our Rev. opponents of any appro¬ 
bation of the controversial arts employed by the Prelate whom 
they defend. Their admiration of his book arises, I am aware, 
from ignorance of its real character; to understand which requires a 
much greater acquaintance with Unitarian literature than they appear, 
in any instance, to possess. 

Lest it should he thought disrespectful in me to pass without no¬ 
tice the strictures on my last published Discourse, contained in the 
Ninth Lecture of the Trinitarian series, I will ask the indulgence of 
my readers for a few moments more. 


* Lecture, p. 450. Note, 
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Mr. Bates accuses me of making a mutilated quotation from Deut. 
xxix. 1—6. The whole passage stands thus ; the part which 1 did not 
cite being included in brackets : [“ 1 • These are the words of the cove¬ 
nant, which the Lord commanded Moses to make with the children of 
Israel in the land of Moab.beside the covenant which he made with them 
in Horeb. 2. And] Moses called unto ail Israel, and said unto them, [ye 
have seen all that the Lord did before your eyes in the land of Egypt 
unto Pharaoh, and unto all his servants, and unto all his land; 3. The 
great temptations which thine eyes have seen, the signs, and those great 
miracles: 4. Yet the Lord hath not given you an heart to perceive, 
and eyes to see, and cars to hear, unto this day. 5. And] I have led you 
forty years in the wilderness: your clothes are not waxen old upon 
you, and thy shoe is not waxen old upon thy foot. 6. Ye have not 
eaten bread, neither have ye drunk wine, or strong drink ; that ye 
might know that T am the Lord your God" 

My object was to show, that, if no latitude is to be allowed in the 
application of mere grammatical principles of interpretation, we must 
admit " that Muses is called God with a distinctness which cannot be 
equalled in the case of Christ.” For this purpose, 1 had no occasion 
to quote more than the 5th and Cth verses, containing the phrase, 
“I am the Lord your God the only question being, who is the speaker, 
grammatically denoted by the first personal pronoun "l." To make this 
evident, I went back to the opening of the sentence, which determined 
tliis point: “ Moses called together all Israel, and said to them.” 
The omitted clauses of his speech have no relation whatever to the 
matter in debate, and have no effect, but to separate the parts, without 
altering the nature, of the grammatical construction. So far from 
proving that Moses speaks, as if personally identified with the Lord, 
because tcuching in liie name, they prove just the reverse; for 
Jehovah is introduced in them in the third person, not the first -, " ve 
have seen all that thb Loan (not ' I ’) did before your eyes,” &e. 
The first verse I did not quote, because if seems to belong to the 
preceding chapter, and to have no reference to the words cited. The 
only delinquency in this matter which I have to confess is, that I 
wrote by mistake, “ Moses called tookthek,” instead of “ unto, all 
Israel.” Mr. Bates draws attention to this by Roman capitals, as if 
to hint at something very remarkable in the error. I can only say, 
that after repeated examination of the word “ unto,” I can discover 
no mysterious significance in it; if it be an orthodox tetragrammaton, 
my disregard of its claims was wholly inadvertent. As to the argu¬ 
ment itself which this passage was adduced to enforce, I cannot 
perceive that it is in any way affected by the Lecturer’s remarks: 
nor can any one reasonably doubt that if the New Testament had 
contained such a passage as this, “ The Lord Jesus called unto the 
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multitudes and said, .... I have led you into a desert place, and 
fed you with the five loaves; that ye might know that I am the Lord 
your GodTrinitarians would have appealed to it as a triumphant 
proof of the Deity of Christ, whatever number of clauses might have 
severed the beginning from the end of the sentence, and however 
often the name of the Lord, in the third person, might have occurred 
in the interval. 

Nor have I been successful in discovering in what way I have 
misapprehended Mr. Bates’s meaning respecting the word " bon,” in 
the following verse; "Go ye therefore and teach all nations, bap* 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” I may doubtless have misstated his words; and if in 
his eyes the misstatement has any " Berious inaccuracy,” I sincerely 
regret its occurrence. Nothing but the constant habit of short-hand 
writing, enabling me to take verbatim reports of public addresses, would 
have given me confidence enough in my correctness, to found an 
argument on an unpublished verbal criticism. Even short-hand, how¬ 
ever, being fallible, I relinquish the words : and the more willingly, 
because Mr. Bates’s own report appears to me absolutely identical in 
meaning with my own. He. says, that the baptism enjoined in the 
verse just cited cannot, so far as our Lord is concerned, be “ baptism 
in the name of a Mediator" our Lord’s words prevent such mis¬ 
apprehension : he says not ' In the name of the Father and in my 
name ’ (my mediatorial name) ; but ‘ In the name of the Father and 
of thk Son,’ —the only begotten, co-essential, co-eternal, and co¬ 
equal, with the Father and the Holy Ghost.” I represented him as 
saying, that our Saviour’s words " expressly exclude such a construction; 
for he does not say, the name of the Father, and of myself, but of 
thk Son, that is the Eternal Word.” The difference between 
"preventing such misapprehension” and "excluding such construc¬ 
tion ” is not very obvious. I understand the argument to be, that 
there is something in the form of expression in the second clause, 
forbidding us to think of any thing less exalted than our Lord’s 
Divine Nature; the only expression contained in the clause is " thk 
Son this term then, I imagined, was limited by the Lecturer to 
Christ’s Divine Nature, and must have been replaced by some other 
phrase, if his mediatorial character had been the subject of discourse. 
In drawing a general conclusion from this particular statement, I only 
gave the Lecturer credit for understanding the bearing of his own 
argument: for of course, all reasoning from the intrinsic force of an 
expression must be co-extensive with the occurrence of that expres¬ 
sion. If I have not correctly explained Mr. Bates’s argument, it 
evades my apprehension altogether. 
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THJi SCHEME OP VICARIOUS REDEMPTION INCONSISTENT WITH 
ITSELF, AND WITH THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OP SALVATION 


BY REV JALShib MAM IN1.AU 


NEITHER IS Tliritl SALVATION IN Als 1 OTHER FOR THERE IS NON* 
OTHER NAMI t’NIHER HEAVEN LIVEN AMONG MEN, WHEREBY WE MUST 
BL SAVED —Jets Iv 12 


The scene which we have this evening to visit and explore, 
is separated from us by the space of eighteen centuries j yet 
of nothing on this earth has Providence left, within the sha¬ 
dows of the past, so vivid and divine an image. Gently 
rising above the mighty “ field of the world,” Calvary’s 
mournful hill appears, covered with silence now, but dis¬ 
tinctly showing the heavenly light that struggled there 
through the stormiest elements of guilt. Nor need we only 
gaze, as on a motionless picture that closes the vista of Chris¬ 
tian ages. Permitting history to take os by the hand, we 
may pace l>ack in pilgrimage to the hour, till its groups stand 
around us, and pass by us, and its voices of passion and of 
grief mock and wail upon our ear. As we mingle with the 
crowd which, amid noise and dust, follows the condemned 
prisoners to the place of execution, and fix our eye on the 
faint and panting figure of one that bears his cross, could 
we but whisper to the sleet priests close by, how might we 
startle them, by telling them the future fate of this brief tra¬ 
gedy,—brief in act, in blessing everlasting $ that this Gali- 
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lean convict shall be the world’s confessed deliverer, while they 
that have brought him to this, shall be the scorn and by-word of 
the nations ; that that vile instrument of torture, now so abject 
that it makes the dying slave more servile, shall be made, by 
this victim and this hour, the symbol of whatever is holy 
and sublime; the emblem of hope and love; pressed to the 
lips of ages j consecrated by a veneration which makes the 
sceptre seem trivial as an infant’s toy. Meanwhile, the sacer¬ 
dotal hypocrites, unconscious of the jmrt they play, watch to 
the end the public murder which they have privately sub¬ 
orned ; stealing a phrase from Scripture, that they may 
mock with holy lips; and leaving to the plebeian soldiers the 
mutual jest and brutal laugh, that serve to beguile the hired but 
hated work of agony, and that draw' forth from the sufferer that 
burst of forgiving prayer, which sunk at least into their cen¬ 
turion’s heart. One there is, who should have been spared 
the hearing of these scoffs; and perhaps she heard them not; 
for before his nature was exhausted more, his eye detects and 
his voice addresses her, and twines round her the filial arm 
of that disciple, who had been ever the most loving as well as 
most beloved. She at least lust the religion of that hour in 
its humanity, and beheld not. the prophet but the son :—had 
not her own hands wrought that seamless robe for which the 
soldiers’ lot is cast; and her own lips taught liiin that strain 
of sacred poetry, “ My God, iny God, why hast thou for¬ 
saken me ?” hut never had she thought to hear it thus. As 
the cries become fainter and fainter, scarcely do they reach 
Peter standing afar off. The last notice of him had been the 
rebuking look that sent him to weep bitterly; and now the 
voice that alone can tell him his forgiveness, will soon be 
gone! Broken hardly less, though without remorse, is the 
youthful John, to see that head, lately resting on his bosom, 
drooping passively in death; and to hear the involuntary 
shriek of Mary, as the spear struck upon the lifeless body, 
moving now only as it is moved;—whence he alone, on whom 
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she leaned, records the fact. Well might the Galilean friends 
stand at a distance gazing; unable to depart, yet not daring 
to approach; well might the multitudes that had cried " cru¬ 
cify him” in the morning, shudder at the thought of that cla¬ 
mour ere night; “ beholding the things that had come to pass, 
they smote their breasts and returned.” 

This is the scene of which we have to seek the interpreta¬ 
tion. Our first natural impression is, that it requires no in- ^ 
terpretation, but speaks for itself; that it has no mystery, 
except that which belongs to the triumphs of deep guilt, and 
the sanctities of disinterested love. To raise our eve to that 
serene countenance, to listen to that submissive voice, to 
note the subjects of its utterance, would give us no idea of 
any mystic horror concealed behind the human features of 
the scene; of any invisible contortions, as from the lash of de¬ 
mons, in the soul of that holy victim *, of any sympathetic 
connection of that cross with the bottomless pit on the one 
hand, and the highest Heaven on the other $ of any moral 
revolution throughout our portion of the universe, of 
which this public execution is but the outward signal. 
The historians drop no hint that its sufferings, its affec¬ 
tions, its relations, were other than human,—raised indeed to 
distinction by miraculous accompaniments j but intrinsically, 
however signally, human. They mention, as if bearing some 
appreciable proportion to the whole scries of incidents, par¬ 
ticulars so slight, as to vanish before any other than the ob¬ 
vious historical view of the transaction; the thirst, the 
sponge, the rent clothes, the mingled drink. They ascribe \ 
no sentiment to the crucified, except such as might be ex- 1 
pressed by one of like nature with ourselves, in the con- j 
sciousness of a finished work of duty, and a fidelity never : 
broken under the strain of heaviest trial. The narrative is 
clearly the production of minds filled, not with theological 
anticipations, but with historical recollections. * 

With this view of Christ’s death, which is such as might ■> 
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be entertained by any of the primitive Churches, having one 
of the gospels only, without any of the epistles, we are con¬ 
tent. I conceive of it, then, as manifesting the last degree 
erf moral perfection in the Holy One of God; and believe, that 
in thus being an expression of character, it has its primary 
and everlasting value. I conceive of it as the needful preli¬ 
minary to his resurrection and ascension, by which the seve¬ 
rest difficulties in the theory of Providence, life, and duty, 
are alleviated or solved. I conceive of it as immediately 
procuring the universality and spirituality of the Gospel; by 
dissolving those corporeal ties which gave nationality to Jesus, 
and making him, in Ins heavenly and immortal form, the 
Messiah of humanity; blessing, sanctifying, regenerating, not 
a people from the centre of Jerusalem, but a world from his 
station in the Heavens. And these views, under unimportant 
modifications, I submit, are the only ones of which Scrip¬ 
ture contains a trace. 

All this, however, we are assured, is the mere outside aspect 
of the crucifixion *, and wholly insignificant compared with 
the invisible character and" relations of the scene; which, 
localised only on earth, has its chief effect in Hell; and 
though presenting itself among the occurrences of time, is a 
repeal of the decretals of Eternity. The being who hangs 
upon that cross is not man alone; but also the everlasting 
God, who created and upholds all things, even the sun that now 
darkens its face upon him, and the murderers who are wait¬ 
ing for his expiring cry. The anguish he endures, is not 
chiefly that, which falls so poignantly on the eye and ear of the 
spectator; the injured human affections, the dreadful mo¬ 
mentary doubt; the pulses of physical torture, doubting on 
him with full or broken wave, till driven back by the over¬ 
whelming power of love disinterested and divine. But he is 
judicially abandoned by the Infinite Father; who expends on 
him the immeasurable wrath due to an apostate race, gathers 
up into an hour the lightnings of Eternity, and lets them 
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loose upon that bended head. It is the moment of retri¬ 
butive justice; the expiation of all human guilt s that open 
brow hides beneath it the despair of millions of men; and to 
the intensity of agony there, no human wail could give ex¬ 
pression. Meanwhile, the future brightens on the Elect j the 
tempests that hung, over their hoiison arc spent. The ven¬ 
geance of the lawgiver haring had its way, the sunshine of a 
Father’s grace breaks forth, and lights Up, with hope and 
beauty, the earth, which had been a desert of despair and 
sin. According to this theory, Christ, in his death, was ft 
proper expiatory sacrifice ; he turned aside, by enduring it for 
them, the infinite punishment of* sin from all past or 
future believers in this efficacy of the cross; and trans¬ 
ferred to them the natural rewards of his own righteous¬ 
ness. An acceptance of this doctrine is declared to be the 
prime condition of the divine forgiveness; for no one who 
does not see the pardon, can have it. And this pardon again, 
this clear score for the past, is a necessary preliminary to all 
sanctification; to all practical opening of a disinterested 
heart towards our Creator and man. Pardon, and the per¬ 
ception of it, are the needful preludes to that conforming Iqre 
to God and men, which is the true Christian salvation. 

The evidence in support of this theory is derived partly 
from natural appearances, partly from scriptural announce¬ 
ments. Involving, as it does, statements respecting the 
actual condition of human nature, and the world in which we 
live, some appeal to experience, and to the rational interpre¬ 
tation of life and Providence, is inevitable; and hence cer¬ 
tain propositions, affecting to be of a philosophical character, 
arc laid down as fundamental by the advocates of this system. 
Yet it is admitted, that direct revelation only could have ac¬ 
quainted us, either with our lost condition, or our vicarious 
recovery; and that all we can expect to accomplish with 
nature, is to harmonize what we observe there,, with what we 
rend in the written records of God’s will ; so that the main 
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stress of the argument rests on the interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture. The principles deduced from the nature of things, and 
laid down as a basis for this doctrine, may be thus repre¬ 
sented : 

That man needs a Redeemer; having obviously fallen, by 
some disaster, into a state of misery and guilt, from which 
the worst penal consequences must be apprehended; and were 
it not for the probability of such lapse from the condition in 
which it was fashioned, it would be impossible to reconcile 
the phenomena of the world with the justice and benevolence 
of its Creator. 

That Deity only can redeem; since, to preserve veracity, 
the penalty of sin must be inflicted; and the diversion only, 
not the annihilation, of it, is possible. To let it fall on angels, 
would fail of the desired end; because human sin, having 
been directed against an infinite Being, has incurred an infi¬ 
nitude of punishment; which, on no created beings, could be 
exhausted in any period short of eternity. Only a nature 
strictly infinite can compress within itself, in the compass of 
an hour, the woes distributed over the immortality of man¬ 
kind. Hence, were God personally One, like man, no re¬ 
demption could be effected; for there would be no Deity to 
suffer, except the very One who must punish. But the tri- 
plicity of the Godhead relieves all difficulty; for, while one 
Infinite inflicts, another Infinite endures; and resources are 
furnished for the atonement. 

Amid a great variety of forms in which the theory of atone¬ 
ment exists, I have selected the foregoing; which, if I un¬ 
derstand aright, is that which is vindicated in the present 
controversy. I am not aware that I have added anything to 
the language in which it is stated by its powerful advocate, 
unless it be a few phrases, leaving its essential meaning the 
same, but needful to render it compact and clear. 

The scriptural evidence is found principally in certain of the 
apostolical epistles; and this circumstance will render it neces- 
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sary to conduct a separate search into the historical writings of 
the New Testament, that we may ascertain how they express 
the corresponding set of ideas. Taking up successively these 
two branches of the subject, the natural and the biblical, I 
propose to show, first, that this doctrine is inconsistent with 
itself; secondly, that it is inconsistent with the Christian idea 
of Salvation. 

I. It is inconsistent with itself. / 

(1.) In its manner of treating the principles of natural re¬ 
ligion. 

Our faith in the infinite benevolence of God is represented 
as destitute of adequate support fr$m the testimony of na¬ 
ture.* It requires, we arc assured, the suppression of a mass 
of appearances, that would scare it away in an instant, were 
it to venture into their presence; and is a dream of sickly 
and effeminate minds, whose belief is the inward growth 
of amiable sentimentality, rather than a genuine production 
from God's own facts. The appeal to the order and magni¬ 
ficence of creation, to the structures and relations of the in¬ 
organic, the vegetable, the animal, the spiritual fonns, that 
fill the ascending ranks of this visible and conscious universe; 
—to the arrangements which make it a blessing to be born, 
far more than a suffering to die,—which enable us to extract 
the relish of life from its toils, the affections of our nature 
from its sufferings, the triumphs of goodness from its temp¬ 
tations;—to the seeming plan of general progress, which 
elicits truth by the self-destruction of error, and by the ex¬ 
tinction of generations gives perpetual rcjuveniscence to the 
world; this appeal, which is another name for the scheihe of 
natural religion, is dismissed with scorn ; and sin and sorrow 
and death are flung in defiance across our pathbarriers 
which we must remove, ere we can reach the presence of a 
benignant God. Come with us, it is said, and listen to the 
wail of the sick infant; look into the dingy.haunts where 

• See Note A. 
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poverty moans its life away; bend down your ear to the ac¬ 
cursed hum that strays from the busy hives of guilt; spy 
into the hold of the slave-ship; from the factory follow the 
wasted child to the gin-shop first, and then to the cellar 
called its home; or look even at your own tempted and sin- 
bound souls, and your own perishing race, snatched off into 
the dark by handfuls through the activity of a destroying 
God; and tell us, did our benevolent Creator make a crea¬ 
ture and a world like this ? A Calvinist who puts this ques¬ 
tion is playing with fire. But I answer the question expli¬ 
citly : all these things we have met steadily, and face to face; 
in full view of them, we have taken up our faith in the good¬ 
ness of God; and in full view of them we will hold fast that 
faith. Nor is it just or true to affirm, that our system hides 
these evils, or that our practice refuses to grapple with them. 
And if you confess, that these ills of life would be too much 
for youT natural piety; if you declare, that these rugged 
foundations and tempestuous elements of Providence would 
starve and crush your confidence in God, while ours strikes 
its roots in the rock, and throws out its branches to brave 
the storm, are you entitled to taunt us with a faith of puny 
growth? Meanwhile, we willingly assent to the principle 
which this appeal to evil is designed to establish; that, 
with much apparent order, there is some apparent disorder 
in the phenomena of the world: that from the latter, by 
itself, we should be unable to infer any goodness and bene¬ 
volence in God; and that were not the former clearly the 
predominant result of natural laws, the character of the Great 
Cause of all things would be involved in agonizing gloom. 
The mass of physical and moral evil we do not profess 
fully to explain; we think that in no system whatever is 
there any approach to an explanation; and we are accustomed 
to touch on that dread subject with the humility of filial trust, 
not with the confidence of dogmatic elucidation. 

Surely the fall of our first parents, I shall be reminded, 
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gives the requisite solution. The disaster which then befel the 
human race, has changed the primeval constitution of things 3 
introduced mortality, and all the infirmities of which it is the 
result; introduced sin, and all the seeds of vile affections which 
it compels us to inherit; introduced also the penalties of sin, 
visible in part on this scene of life, and developing themselves 
in another in anguish everlasting. Fresh from the hand of 
his Creator, man was innocent, happy and holy; and he it is, 
not God, who has deformed the world with guilt and grief. 

Now, os a statement of fact , all this may or may not be 
true. Of this I say nothing. But who does not see that, as an 
explanation, it is inconsistent with itself, partial in its appli¬ 
cation, and leaves matters incomparably worse than it found 
them ? It is inconsistent with itself; for Adam, perfectly 
pure and holy as he is reputed to have been, gave the only proof 
that could exist of his being neither, by succumbing to the first 
temptation that came in his way; and though finding no enjoy¬ 
ment but in the contemplation of God, gave himself up to the 
first advances of the devil. Never surely was a reputation for 
sanctity so cheaply won. The canonizations of the Romish Ca¬ 
lendar have been curiously bestowed, on beings sufficiently 
remote from just ideas of excellence; but, usually, there is 
sometfung to be affirmed of them, legendary or otherwise, 
which, |f true, might justify a momentary admiration. But 
our first parent was not laid even under this necessity, to ob¬ 
tain a glory greater than canonizationhe had simply to do 
nothing, except to fall, in order to be esteemed the most per¬ 
fectly holy of created minds. Most partial, too, is this theory 
in its applicationj for disease and hardship, and death un¬ 
merited as the infant’s, afflict the lower animal creation* Is 
this, too, the result of the fall ? If so, it is an unredeemed 
effect; if not, it presses on the benevolence of the Maker ; 
and by the physical analogies which connect man with the in¬ 
ferior creatures, force on us the impression, that bis corporeal 
sufferings have an original source not dissimilar from theirs. 
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And again, this explanation only senes to make matters 
worse than before- For how puerile is it to suppose, that 
men will rest satisfied with tracing back their ills to Adam, 
and refrain from asking, who was Adam’s cause ! And then 
comes upon us at once the ancient dilemma about evil; was 
it mistake, or was it malignity, that created so poor a crea¬ 
ture as our progenitor, and staked on so precarious a will the 
blessedness of a race and the well-being of a world ? So far, 
this theory, falsely and injuriously ascribed to Christianity, 
would leave us where we were: but it carries us into deeper 
and gratuitous difficulties, of which natural religion knows 
nothing, by appending eternal consequences to Adam’s trans¬ 
gression ; a large portion of which, after the most sanguine ex¬ 
tension of the efficacy of the atonement, must remain unre¬ 
deemed. So that if, under the eye of naturalism, the world, 
with its generations dropping into the grave, must appear (as 
wc heard it recently described)* like the populous precincts of 
some castle, whose governor called his servants, after a brief in¬ 
dulgence of liberty and peace, into a dark and inscrutable dun¬ 
geon, never to return or be seen again: the only new feature 
which this theory introduces into the prospect is this ; that the 
interior of that cavernous prison-house is disclosed; and while 
a few of the departed are seen to have emerged into a fairer 
light, and to be traversing greener fields, and sharing a 
more blessed liberty than they knew before, the vast mul¬ 
titude are discerned in the gripe of everlasting chains, and 
the twist of unimaginable torture. And all this infliction 
is a penal consequence of a first ancestor’s transgression ! 
Singular spectacle to be offered in vinification of the character 
of God! 

We are warned, however, not to start back from this repre¬ 
sentation, or to indulge in any rash expression at the view 
which it gives of the justice of the Most High 5 for that, 

• 

• See Rev. H. M‘Neile‘* Lecture; The Proper Deity of our Lord the only 
Ground of Consistency in the Work of Redemption, pp. 339, 340. 
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beyond all doubt, parallel instances occur in the operations 
of nature; and that if the system deduced from Scripture ac¬ 
cords with that which is in action in the creation, there arises 
a strong presumption that both are from the same Author. 
The arrangement which is the prime subject of objection in 
the foregoing theory, viz., the vicarious transmission of con¬ 
sequences from acts of vice and virtue, is said to be familiar 
to our observation as a fact ; and ought, therefore, to present 
no difficulties in the way of the admission of a doctrine. Is 
it not obvious, for example, that the guilt of a parent may 
entail disease and premature death on his child, or even re¬ 
moter descendants ? And if it be consistent with the divine 
perfections, that the innocent should suffer for others* sins at 
the distance of one generation, why not at the distance of a 
thousand ? The guiltless victim is not more completely 
severed from identity with Adam, than he is from identity with 
his own father. My reply is brief: I admit both the fact 
and the analogy; but the fact is of the exceptional kind, 
from which, by itself, I could not infer the justice or the bene¬ 
volence of the Creator; and which, were it of large and preva¬ 
lent amount, I could not even reconcile with these perfections. 
If then you take it out of the list of exceptions and difficulties, 
and erect it into a cardinal rule, if you interpret by it the 
whole invisible portion of God’s government, you turn the 
scale at once against the character of the Supreme, and plant 
creation under a tyrant’s sway. ’And this is the fatal principle 
pervading all analogical arguments in defence of Trinitarian 
Christianity. No resemblances to the system can be found in 
the universe,except in those anomalies and seeming deformities 
which perplex the student of Providence, and which would 
undermine his faith, were they not lost in the vast spectacle 
of beauty and of good. These disorders arc selected and 
spread out to view, as specimens of the divine government of 
nature; the mysteries and horrors which offend* us in the po¬ 
pular theology are extended by their side; the comparison is 
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made, point by point, till the similitude is undeniably made 
out; and when the argument is dosed, it amounts to this: 
do you doubt whether God could break mens' limbs ? You 
mistake his strength of character; only see how he puts out 
their eyes! What kind of impression this reasoning may 
have, seems to me doubtful even to agony. Both Trinita¬ 
rian theology and nature, it is triumphantly urged, must pro¬ 
ceed from the same Author ; aye, but what sort of Author is 
that? You have led me in your quest after analogies, through 
the great infirmary of God's creation; and so haunted am 1 
by the sights and sounds of the lazar-house, that scarce can 
1 believe in any thing but pestilence; so sick of soul have 1 
become, that the mountain breeze has lost its scent of health; 
and you say, it is all the same in the other world, and 
wherever the same rule extends : then I know my fate, that in 
this Universe Justice has no throne. And thus, my friends, it 
comeB to pass, that these reasoners often gain indeed their 
victory; but it is known only to the Searcher of Hearts, whether 
it is a victory against natural religion, or in favour of revealed. 
For this reason, I consider the “ Analogy ” of Bishop Butler 
(one of the profoundest of thinkers, and on purely moral sub¬ 
jects one of the justest too,) as containing, with a design directly 
contrary, the most terrible persuasives to Atheism that have 
ever been produced. The essential error consists in selecting 
the difficulties,—which are the rare, exceptional phenomena of 
nature,—as the basis of analogy and argument. In the com¬ 
prehensive and generous study of Providence, the mind may, 
indeed, already have overcome the difficulties, and with the 
lights recently gained from the harmony, design, and order of 
creation, have made those shadows pass imperceptibly away; 
but when forced again into their very centre, compelled to 
adopt them as a fixed station and point of mental vision, they 
deepen round the heart again, and, instead of illustrating any 
thing, become solid darkness themselves. 

I cannot quit this topic without observing, however, that 
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there Appears to be nothing in nature and life, at all analo¬ 
gous to the vicarious principle attributed to God in the Tri¬ 
nitarian scheme of redemption* There is nowhere to be 
found any proper transfer or exchange, either of the qualities, 
or of the consequences, of vioe and virtue. The good and 
evil acts of men do indeed affect others as well as themselves; 
the innocent suffer with the guilty, as in the ease before ad¬ 
duced, of a child suffering in health by the excesses of a 
parent. But there is here no endurance fer another, similar 
to Christ’s alleged endurance in the place of men; the in¬ 
fliction on the child is not deducted from the parent; it does 
nothing to lighten his load, or make it less than it would 
have been, had he been without descendants; nor does any 
one suppose his guilt alleviated by the existence of this in¬ 
nocent fellow-sufferer. There is a nearer approach to ana¬ 
logy in those cases of crime, where the perpetrator seems to 
escape, and to leave the consequences of his act to descend 
on-others; as when the successful cheat eludes pursuit, and 
from the stolen gains of neighbours constructs a life of luxury 
for himself; or when a spendthrift government, forgetful of 
its high trust, turning the professions of patriotism into a 
lie, is permitted to run a prosperous career for one genera¬ 
tion, and is personally gone before the popular retribution 
falls, in the next, on innocent successors. Here no doubt 
the harmless suffer by the guilty, in a certain sense in the 
place (jf the guilty; but not in the sense which the analogy 
requires. For there is still no substitution; the distress of 
the unoffending party is not struck out of the offender's pu¬ 
nishment; does not lessen, but rather aggravates his guilt; 
and instead of fitting him for pardon, tempts the natural 
sentiments of justice to follow him with severer condemna¬ 
tion. Nor does the scheme receive any better illustration 
from the fact, that whoever attempts the cure of misery must 
himself suffer; must have the shadows of ill cast upon his 
spirit from every sadness he alleviatos^and interpose himself 
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to Btay the plague which, in a world diseased, threatens to 
pass to the living from the dead. The parallel fails, because 
there is still no transference: the appropriate sufferings of 
sin arc not given to the philanthropist; and the noble pains 
of goodness in him, the glorious strife of his self-sacrifice, 
are no part of the penal consequences of others 3 guilt; they do 
not cancel one iota of those consequences, or make the 
crimes which have demanded them, in any way, more ready 
for forgiveness. Indeed, it is not in the good man’s suffer¬ 
ings, considered as such, that any efficacy resides; but in 
his efforts, which may be made with great sacrifice or with¬ 
out it, as the case may be. Nor, at best, is there any proper 
annihilation of consequences at all, accruing from his toils; the 
past acts of wrong which call up his resisting energies, are 
irrevocable, the guilt incurred, the penalty indestructible; 
the series of effects, foreign to the mind of the perpetrator, 
may be abbreviated; prevention applied to new ills which 
threaten to arise; but, by all this, the personal fitness of the 
delinquent for forgiveness is wholly unaffected; the volition 
of sin has gone forth; and on it, flics, as surely as sound 
on a vibration of the air, the verdict of judgment. 

Those who are affected by slight and failing analogies like 
these, would do well to consider one, sufficiently obvious, 
which seems to throw doubt upon their scheme. The atone¬ 
ment is thought to be, in respect to all believers, a reversal 
of the fall: the effects of the fall arc partly visible and tem¬ 
poral, partly invisible and eternal; linked, however, to¬ 
gether as inseparable portions of the same penal sys¬ 
tem. Now it is evident, that the supposed redemption 
on the cross has left precisely where they were, all the 
visible effects of the first transgression: sorrow and toil 
are the lot of all, as they have been from of old; the 
baptized infant utters a cry as sad as the unbaptized; and 
between the' holiness of the true believer and the worth 
of the devout heretic, there is not discernible such a differ- 
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enee, as there must have been between Adam pure and per¬ 
fect, and Adi. n lapsed and lost. And is it presumptuous to 
reason from the seen to the unseen, from the part which we 
experience to that which we can only conceive ? If the 
known effects are unredeemed, the suspicion is not unnatural, 
that so are the unknown. 

I sum up, then, this part of my subject by observing, that 
besides many inconclusive appeals to nature, the advocates of 
the vicarious scheme are chargeable witli this fundamental 
inconsistency. They appear to deny that the justice and 
benevolence of God can be reconciled with the phenomena 
of nature; and say that the evidence must be helped out by 
resort to their interpretation of scripture. When, having 
heard this auxiliary system, we protest that it renders the 
case sadder than before, they assure us that it is all benevo¬ 
lent and just, because it has its parallel in creation. They 
renounce and adopt, in the same breath, the religious appeal 
to the universe of God. 

(2.) Another inconsistency appears, in the view which this 
theory gives of the character of God. 

It is assumed that, at the acra of creation, the Maker of 
mankind had announced the infinite penalties, which must 
follow the violation of his law; and that their amount did 
not exceed the measure which his abhorrence of wrong re¬ 
quired. “ And that which he saith, he would not be God if 
he did not perform : that which he perceived right, he would 
be unworthy of our trust, did he not fulfil. His veracity 
and justice, therefore, were pledged to adhere to the word that 
had gone forth : and excluded the possibility of any free and 
unconditional forgiveness.” Now I would note in passing, 
that this announcement to Adam of an eternal punishment 
impending over his first sin, is simply a fiction ; for the warn¬ 
ing to him is stated thus; “ In the day that thou catsst thereof 
thou shalt surely die from which our progenitor must have 

• Gen. ii. 17. 

a 
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been ingenious as a theologian, to extract the idea of endless 
life in Hell. But to say no more of this, what notions of ve¬ 
racity have wc here ? When a sentence is proclaimed against 
crime, is it indifferent to judicial truth, upon whom it falls ? 
Personally addressed to the guilty, may it descend without a 
lie upon the guiltless ? Provided there is the suffering, is it 
no matter where. ? Is this the sense in which God is no re¬ 
specter of persons ? Oh ! what deplorable reflection of human 
artifice is this, that Heaven is too veracious to abandon its 
proclamation of menace against transgressors; yet is content 
to vent it on goodness the most perfect. No darker deed can 
be imagined, than is thus ascribed to the Source of ail perfec¬ 
tion, under the insulted names of truth and holiness. What 
reliance could we have on the faithfulness of such a Being ? If 
it be consistent with his nature to punish by substitution, 
what security is there that he will not reward vicariously ? All 
must be loose and unsettled, the sentiments of reverence con¬ 
fused, the perceptions of conscience indistinct, where the terms 
expressive of those great moral qualities which render God 
himself most venerable, are thus sported with and profaned. 

The same extraordinary departure from all intelligible 
meaning of words is apparent, when our charge of vindictive¬ 
ness against the doctrine of sacrifice is repelled as a slander. 
If the rigorous refusal of pardon, till the whole penalty has 
been inflicted (when, indeed, it is no pardon at all) be not 
vindictive, we may ask to be furnished with some better 
definition. And though it is said, that God’s love was mani¬ 
fested to us by the gift of his Son, this does but change the 
object on which this quality is exercised, without removing 
the quality itself; putting us indeed into the sunshine of his 
grace, but the Sariour into the tempest of his wrath. Did we 
desire to sketch the most dreadful form of character, what 
more emphatic combination could we invent than this; rigour 
in the exaction of penal suffering; and indifference as to the 
person on whom it falls ? 
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But in truth this system, in its delineations of the Great 
Ruler of creation, bids defiance to all the analogies by which 
Christ and the Christian heart have delighted to illustrate 
his nature. A God who could accept the spontaneously 
returning sinner, and restore him by corrective discipline, 
is pronounced not worth serving, and an object of con¬ 
tempt.* If so, Jesus sketched an object of contempt 
when he drew the father of the prodigal son, opening his 


* “Either he" (“the Deity of the Unitarians’’) “ must show no merry, 
in order to continue true ; or he must show no truth, in order to exercise mercy. 
If he overlook man's guilt, admit him to the enjoyment of his favour, and proceed 
hy coireetive discipline to restore his elmraeter, he unsettles the foundations of 
all equitable government, obliterates the everlasting distinctions between light 
and wrong, spreads consternation in heaven, and proclaims impunity in Hell. 
Such a Hod would not be worth serving. Such tenderness, instead of inspiring 
filial affection, would lead only to reckless contempt,"— Mt, M'Xciti 's Lecture, 
p. ;»I ;i. 

Surely this is a description, not of the Unitarian, hut of the Lecturer’s own 
need. It certainly is no part of his opponents’ belief, that God fiist admits the 
guilty to his favour, arid then “ proceeds " “to restore his character." This arrange¬ 
ment, by which pardon precedes moral restoration, is that feature in the orthodox 
theory of the Divine dealings against which Unitarians protest, uud which Mr. 
M’Noile himself insists upon as essential thioughout his Lecture. “ We 
think," he says, “that before man can he introduced to the only tine process of 
improvement, he must first have forgiveness of his guilt," What is this “first” 
step, of pardon, but an '‘overlooking of man’s guiltand what is the second, of 
“ saiiftifii'.itioti,’’ hut a “ restoring of character whetlici we say hy “ corrective 
discipline,” or the “influence of the Holy Spirit," matters not. Is it said that 
the guilt is not overlooked, if Christ endured its penalty ? I rink again, whether 
justice regards only the inflation of suffering, or its quantity, witliout earing about 
its direction ? Was it impossible for the stern righteousness of God Irceiy to for¬ 
give the penitent ? And how was the injustice .d* liberating the guilty mended by 
the torments of the innocent ? Here is the verdict against sin,—The soul that 
siuneth, it shall die.” And how is this verdict oxer uled l The .soul tlmt had 
sinned docs not die; and one "that knew no sin ” dies instead. And this is railed 
a divine union of truth, and mercy -, being the most precise negation of both, of 
which any conception ran be formed. First, to hang the destinies of all mankind 
upon a solitary volition of their first parents, and then let loose a diabolic power 
on that volition to break it down ; to vitiate the human constitution in punishment 
for the fall, and yet continue to demand obedience to the original arid perfect 
moral law j to assert the absolute inflexibility of that holy law, yet all the while 
have in view for tile offenders a method of escape, which violates every one of 
its provisions, and makes it all a solemn pretence ; to forgive that which is in itself 
unpardonable, on condition of the suicide of a God, is to shock and confound all 

B 2 
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arms to the poor penitent, and needing only the sight of his 
misery to fall on his neck with the kiss of welcome home. 
Let the assertions be true, that sacrifice and satisfaction are 
needful preliminaries to pardon, that to pay any attention to 
repentance without these is mere weakness, and that it is a 
perilous deception to teach the doctrine of mercy apart from 
the atonement; and this parable of our Saviour’s becomes 
the most pernicious instrument of delusion; a statement, 
absolute and unqualified, of a feeble and sentimental heresy. 
Who does not see what follows from this scornful exclusion 
of corrective punishment? Suppose the infliction not to be 
corrective, that is, not to be designed for any good, what then 
remains as the cause of the Divine retribution ? The sense 
of insult ottered to a law. And thus we are virtually told, 
that God must be regarded with a mixture of contempt, un¬ 
less he be susceptible of personal affront.* 

(3.) The last inconsistency with itself, which I shall point 
out in this doctrine, will be found in the view which it gives 
of the work of Christ. Sin, we are assured, is necessarily 
infinite. Tts infinitude arises from its reference to an Infinite 
Being; and involves as a consequence the necessity of re¬ 
demption by Deity himself. 

The position, that guilt is to be estimated not by its 
amount or its motive, but by the dignity of the being against 
whom it is directed, is illustrated by the case of an insubor¬ 
dinate soldier, whose punishment is increased, according as 
his rebellion assails an equal, or any of the many grades 
amongst his superiors. It is evident, however, that it is not 
the dignity of the person, but the magnitude of the effect, 


notions of rectitude, without affording even the sublimity of a savage grandeur. 
This will be called “ blasphemy and it is so j but the blasphemy is not iti the 
words, but in the thing. 

Unitarians are falsely accused of representing God as “ overlooking man's guilt." 
They hold, that no guilt is overlooked HU it is eradicated from the soul; and that 
pardon proceeds, pari passu, with sanctification. 

* See Note B. 
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which determines the severity of the sanction by which, in 
such an instance, law enforces order. Insult to a monarch is 
more sternly treated than injury to a subject, because it in- 
curs the risk of wider and more disastrous consequences, and 
superadds to the personal injury a peril to an official power 
which, not resting on individual superiority, but on conven¬ 
tional arrangement, is always precarious. It is not indeed 
easy to form a distinct notion of an infinite act in a finite 
agent; and still less is it easy to evade the inference, that if 
an immoral deed against God be an infinite demerit, a moral 
deed towards him must be an infinite merit. 

Passing by an assertion so unmeaning, and conceding it 
for the sake of progress in our argument, I would inquire 
what is intended by that other statement, that only Deity 
can redeem, and that by Deity the sacrifice was made ? The 
union of the divine and human natures in Christ is said to 
have made his sufferings meritorious in an infinite degree. 
Yet we are repeatedly assured, that it was in his manhood only 
that he endured and died. If the divine nature in our Lord 
had a joint consciousness with the human, then did God 
suffer and perish ; if not, then did the man only die. 
Deity being no more affected by his anguish, than by 
that of the malefactors on either side. In the one case, the 
perfections of God, in the other the reality of the atonement, 
must be relinquished. No doubt, the popular belief is, that 
the Creator literally expired; the fyymns in common use de¬ 
clare it; the language of pulpits sanctions it; the consistency 
of creeds requires it; but professed theologians repudiate the 
idea with indignation. Yet by silence or ambiguous speech, 
they encourage, in those whom they are bound to enlighten, 
this degrading humanization of Deity ; which renders it im¬ 
possible for common minds to avoid ascribing to him emo¬ 
tions and infirmities, totally irreconcileable with the serene 
perfections of the Universal Mind. In his influence on the 
worshipper, He is no Spirit, who can be invoked by his agony 
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and bloody sweat; his cross and passion. And the piety 
that is thus taught to bring its incense, however sincere, be¬ 
fore the mental image of a being with convulsed features and 
expiring cry, has little left of that which makes Christian de¬ 
votion characteristically venerable. 

II. I proceed to notice the inconsistency of the doctrine 
under review with the Christian idea of salvation. 

There is one significant scriptural fact , which suggests to 
us the best mode of treating this part of our subject. It is 
this; that the language supposed to teach the atoning efficacy 
of the cross, does not appear in the New' Testament till the 
Gentile controversy commences, nor ever occurs apart from 
the treatment of that subject, under some of its relations. 
The cause of this phenomenon will presently appear; mean¬ 
while I state it, in the place of an assertion sometimes incor¬ 
rectly made, viz., that the phraseology in question is confined 
to the epistles. Even this mechanical limitation of sacrificial 
passages is indeed nearly true, as not above three or four have 
strayed beyond the epistolary boundary, into the Gospels 
and the book of Acts: but the restriction in respect of sub¬ 
ject, which I have stated, will be found, I believe, to be abso¬ 
lutely exact, and to furnish the real interpretation to the 
whole system of language. 

(1.) Let us then first test the vicarious scheme by reference 
to the sentiments of Scripture generally, and of our Lord 
and his apostles especially, where this controversy is out of 
the way. Are their ideas respecting human character, the 
forgiveness of sin, the terms of everlasting life, accordant 
with the cardinal notions of a believer in the atonement? 
Do they, or do they not, insist on the necessity of a sacrifice 
for human sin, as a preliminary to pardon, to sanctification, 
to the love of God? Do they, or do they not, direct a 
marked and almost exclusive attention to the cross, as the 
object to which, far more than to the life and resurrection of 
our Lord, all faithful eyes should be directed ? 
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(a.) Now to the fundamental assertion of the vicarious 
system, that the Deity cannot, without inconsistency and im¬ 
perfection, pardon on simple repentance, the whole tenor of 
the Bible is one protracted and unequivocal contradiction. 
So copious is its testimony on this head, that if the passages 
containing it were removed, scarcely a shred of Scripture re¬ 
lating to the subject would remain. “ Pardon, I beseech 
thee,” said Moses, pleading for the Israelites, u the iniquity 
of this people, according to the greatness of thy mercy, and 
as thou hast forgiven this people, from Egypt even until 
now; and the Lord said, 1 have pardoned according to thy 
icord Will it be affirmed, that this chosen people had their 
eyes perpetually fixed in faith on the great propitiation, which 
was to close their dispensation, and of which their own cere¬ 
monial was a type ?—that whenever penitence and pardon 
are named amongst them, this reference is implied, and that 
as this faith was called to mind and expressed in the shedding 
of blood at the altar, such sacrificial offerings take the place, 
in Judaism, of the atoning trust in Christianity ? Well then, 
let us quit the chosen nation altogether, and go to a hea¬ 
then people, who were aliens to their laws, their blood, 
their hopes, and their religion ; to whom no sacrifice was 
appointed, and no Messiah promised. If we can discover 
the dealings of God with such a people, the case, I presume, 
must be deemed conclusive. Hear then what happened on 
the banks of the Tigris. “ Jonah began to enter into the city,” 
(Nineveh,) “ and lie cried and said, yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown. So the people of Nineveh believed God, 
and proclaimed a fast, and put on 1 * ickeloth, from the greatest 
of them even unto the least of them.” “ Who can tell,” 
(said the decree of the king ordaining the fast,) “ if God will 
turn and repent, and turn away from his fierce anger, that 
we perish not ? And God saw their works, that they turned 
from their evil way j and God repented of •the eVil that he 

* Numb. xiv. 1!), 20. 
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had said he would do unto them; and he did it not.”* And 
when the prophet was offended, first at this clemency to 
Nineveh, and afterwards that the canker was sent to destroy 
his own favourite plant, beneath whose shadow he sat, what 
did Jehovah say ? “ Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for 

which thou hast not laboured, neither madest it grow ; which 
came up in a night and perished in a night; and should not 
I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than six- 
score thousand persons that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left hand ?”+—and who are not likely, 
one would think, to have discerned the future merits of the 
Redeemer. 

In truth, if even the Israelites had any such prospective 
views to Calvary, if their sacrifices conveyed the idea of the 
cross erected there, and were established for this purpose, the 
fact must have been privately revealed to modern theologians; 
for not a trace of it can be found in the Hebrew writings. It 
must be thought strange, that a prophetic reference so habitual, 
should be always a secret reference; that a faith so funda¬ 
mental should be so mysteriously suppressed; that the up¬ 
permost idea of a nation’s mind should never have found its 
way to lips or pen. “Cut if it were not so,” we are reminded, 
“if the Jewish ritual prefigured nothing ulterior, it was re¬ 
volting, trifling, savage; its worship a butchery, and the 
temple courts no better than a slaughter house.” And were 
they not equally so, though the theory of types be true ? If 
neither priest nor people could see at the time the very thing 
which the ceremonial was constructed to reveal, what ad¬ 
vantage is it that divines can see it now ? And even if the 
notion was conveyed to the Jewish mind, (which the whole 
history shows not to have been the fact,) was it necessary 
that hecatombs should be slain, age after age, to intimate 
obscurely an idea, which one brief sentence might have 
lucidly expressed ? The idea, however, it is evident, slipped 

* Jon. iii. 5—10. ^ Jon. i\. 10. 11. 
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through after all; for when Messiah actually came, the one 
great thing which the Jews did not know and believe about him 
was, that he could die at all. So much for the preparatory 
discipline of fifteen centuries! 

There is no reason then why any thing should be supplied 
in our thoughts, to alter the plain meaning of the announce¬ 
ments of prophets and holy men, of Clod’s unconditional 
forgiveness on repentance. “ Thou desirest not sacrifice, 
else would I give it; thou delightest not in burnt offering; 
the sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and ai 
contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.”* “ Wash 
you, make you clean,” says the prophet Isaiah in the name^ 
of the Lord ; “ put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyes, cease to do evil, learn to do well; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. 
C'ome now, and let us reason together, saith the Lord; though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.”+ Once 
more, “ When I say unto the wicked, thou shalt surely die; 
if he turn from his sin, and do that which is lawful and right; 
if the wicked restore the pledge, give again that he had rob¬ 
bed, walk in the statutes of life without committing iniquity; 
he shall surely live, he shall not die.”J Nor are the teach¬ 
ings of the Gospel at all less explicit. Our Lord treats largely 
and expressly on the doctrine of forgiveness in several parables, 
and especially that of the prodigal son; and omits all allusion . 
to the propitiation for the past. He furnishes an express 
definition of the terms of eternal life; “ Good master, what 
good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life ? And he 
said unto him, why callest thou me good; there is none good 
save one, that is God; but if thou wilt enter into life, keep 
the commandments.” And Jesus adds, “ if thou wilt be per¬ 
fect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come,*follow me.”§ 

* P». Ii. 16, 17. t »• 16—18. I Lick, xxxiii. 14—16. $ Matt. xix. 16—21. 
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This silence on the prime condition of pardon cannot be ex¬ 
plained by the fact, that the crucifixion had not yet taken 
place, and could not safely be alluded to, before the course of 
events had brought it into prominent notice. For we have 
the preaching of the Apostles, after the ascension, recorded 
at great length, and under very various circumstances, in 
the book of Acts. We have the very u words whereby,” 
according to the testimony of an angel, “ Cornelius and 
all his house shall be saved;” these, one would think, 
would be worth hearing in this cause: “ God anointed 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, and with power; 
who went about doing good, and healing all that were 
oppressed of the devil, for God was with him. And we 
are witnesses of all tilings which he did, both in the land of 
the Jews and in Jerusalem ; whom they slew and hanged on 
a tree; him God raised up the third day, and showed openly; 
not to all the people, but unto witnesses chosen before of 
God, even to us, who did eat and drink with him after lie 
rose from the dead. And he commanded us to preach unto 
the people, and to testify, that it is he who was ordained of 
God to be the judge of quick and dead. To him give all the 
prophets witness, that, through his name, whosoever be- 
lieveth in him shall receive remission of sins.”* Did an 
Evangelical missionary dare to preach in this style now, he 
would be immediately disowned by his employers, and dis¬ 
missed as a disguised Socinian, who kept back all the “ pe¬ 
culiar doctrines of the Gospel.” 

(b.) The emphatic mention of the resurrection by the 
apostle Peter in this address, is only a particular instance of 
a system which pervades the whole preaching of the first 
missionaries of Christ. This, and not the cross, with its sup¬ 
posed effects, is the grand object to which they call the atten¬ 
tion and the faith of their hearers. I cannot quote to you 
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the whole book of Acts; but every reader knows, that “ Jesus 
and the resurrection” constitutes the leading theme, the cen- I 
tral combination of ideas in all its discourses. This truth 
was shed, from Peter's tongue of fire, on the multitudes that 
heard amazed the inspiration of the day of Pentecost.* 
Again, it was his text, when passing beneath the beautiful 
gate, he made the cripple leap for joy; and then, with the 
flush of this deed still fresh upon him, leaned against a pillar 
in Solomon’s porch, and spake in explanation to the awe¬ 
struck people, thronging in at the hour of prayer.f Before 
priests and rulers, before Sanhedrim and populace, the same 
tale is told again, to the utter exclusion, be it observed, of 
the essential doctrine of the cross.}: The authorities of the 
temple, we are told, were galled and terrified at the apostle’s 
preaching; “ naturally enough,” it will be said, “ since, the 
real sacrifice having been offered, their vocation, which w’as to 
make the prefatory and typical oblation, w r as threatened with 
destruction.” But no, this is not the reason given : “ They 
were grieved because they preached, through Jesus, the re¬ 
surrection from the dead.”§ Paul, too, w T hile his preaching 
was spontaneous and free, and until he had to argue certain 
controversies which have long ago become obsolete, mani¬ 
fested a no less remarkable predilection for this topic. Before 
Felix, lie declares what w r as the grand indictment of his 
countrymen against him ; “ touching the resurrection of the 
dead, I am called in question of you .this day.”|| Follow him 
far away from his own land; and, with foreigners, he harps 
upon the same subject, as if he were a man of one idea; 
which, indeed, according to our opponents’ scheme, he 
ought to have been, only it should have been another idea . 
Seldom, however, can we meet with a more exuberant mind 
than Paul’s; yet the resurrection obviously haunts him 
wherever he goes: in the synagogue of Antioch, you hear 

* Arts ii. 24. f iiL 15. $ iv. 10 ; v. 30. 

§ iv. 2. |i xxiv. 21. 
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him dwelling on it with all the energy of his inspiration ;* 
and, at Athens, it was this on which the scepticism of Epi¬ 
cureans and Stoics fastened for a scoff.f In his epistles, too, 
where he enlarges so much on justification by faith, when we 
inquire what precisely is this faith, and what the object it is 
to contemplate and embrace, this remarkable fact presents 
itself: that the one only important thing respecting Christ, 
which is never once mentioned as the object of justifying 
faith, is his death , and blood , and cross. “ Faith” by itself, 
the “faith of Jesus Christ,” “faith of the Gospel,” “faith of 
the Son of God,” are expressions of constant occurrence; 
and wherever this general description is replaced by a more 
specific account of this justifying state of mind, it is faith in 
the resurrection on which attention is fastened. “ It is Christ 
that died, yea rather , that is risen again ”% “lie was deli¬ 
vered for our offences, and raised again for our justification 
“ Faith shall be imputed to us for righteousness, if we believe 
on him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead.” || Hear, 
too, the Apostle’s definition of saving faith : “ If thou shalt 
\ confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thy 
I heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou si»alt be 
saved.”^[ The only instance, in which the writings of St. Paul 
appear to associate the word faith with the death of Christ, 
is the following text: “ whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood ;”** and in this case 
the Apostle’s meaning would, I conceive, be more faithfully 
given by destroying this conjunction, and disposing the words 
thus : “ whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation by his 
blood, through faith.” The idea of his bloody or death , be¬ 
longs to the word propitiation, not to the word faith. To this 
translation no Trinitarian scholar, I am persuaded, can ob¬ 
ject ;t+ and when the true meaning of the writer’s sacrificial 

• Acts xiii. 30. f xvii. 18, 31. $ Rom. viii. 34. § iv. 25. 

II iv. 21. • x. 9. •* Hi. 25. 
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language is explained, the distinction will appear to be not 
unimportant. At present I am concerned only with the 
defence of my position, that the death of Christ is never 
mentioned as the object of saving faith; but that his resur¬ 
rection unquestionably is. This phenomenon in Scripture 
phraseology is so extraordinary, so utterly repugnant to every 
tiling which a hearer of orthodox preaching would expect, 
that I hardly expect my affirmation of it to be believed. The 
two ideas of faith , and of our Lord’s death, are so naturally 
and perpetually united in the mind of every believer in the 
atonement, that it must appear to him incredible, that they 
should never fall together in the writings of the apostles. 
However, 1 have stated my fact; .and it is for you to bring it 
to the test of Scripture. 

(c.) Independently of all written testimony, moral reasons, 
we are assured, exist, which render an absolute remission for 
the past essential to a regenerated life for the future. Our 
human nature is said to be so constituted, that the burden 
of sin, on the conscience once awakened, is intolerable; 
our spirit cries aloud for mercy; yet is so straitened by the 
bands of sin, so conscious of the sad alliance lingering still, 
so full of hesitancy and shame when seeking the relief of 
prayer, so blinded by its tears when scanning the heavens 
for an opening of light and hope, that there is no freedom, 
no unrestrained and happy love to God : but a pinched and 
anxious mind, bereft of power, striving to work with ban¬ 
daged or paralytic will, instead of trusting itself to loosened 
and self-oblivious affections. Hence it is thought, that the 
sin of the past must be cancelled, before the holiness of the 
future can be commenced j that it is a false order to repre¬ 
sent repentance as leading to pardon ; because, to be for¬ 
given, is the pre-requisite to love. We cannot forget, how- 

with 2<& rift rlffTtut, but with iKarrfipiov and, according!)', Bishop Bull renders 
the passage, ‘ Quern proposuit Deus placamentum in sanguine suo per fidem.’ 
Lecture on Atonement, p. 496. 
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ever, how distinctly and emphatically he who, after God, best 
knew what is in man, has contradicted this sentiment; for 
when that sinful woman, whose presence in the house shocked 
the sanctimonious Pharisee, stood at his feet as he reclined, 
washing them with her tears, and kissing them with reve¬ 
rential lips, Jesus turned to her and said, “ her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven ; for she loved much.” * From him, 
then, wc learn what our own hearts would almost teach, that 
love may be the prelude to forgiveness, as well as forgiveness 
the preparative for love. 

At the same time let me acknowledge, that this statement 
respecting the moral effects of conscious pardon, to which I 
have invoked Jesus to reply, is by no means an unmixed error. 
It touches upon a very profound and important truth ; and 
I can never bring myself to regard that assurance of divine 
forgiveness, which the doctrine of atonement imparts, as a 
demoralizing state of mind, encouraging laxity of conscience 
and a continuance in sin. The sense of pardon doubtless 
reaches the secret springs of gratitude, presents the soul with 
an object, strange before, of new and divine affection; and 
binds the child of redemption, by all generous and filial 
obligations, to serve with free and willing heart the God who 
hath gone forth to meet him. That the motives of self-in¬ 
terest are diminished in such a case, is a trifle that need 
occasion small anxiety. For the human heart is no labourer 
for hire; and, where there is opportunity afforded for true 
and noble love, will thrust away the proffered wages, and toil 
rather in a free and thankful spirit. If we are to compare, 
as a source of duty, the grateful with the merely prudential 
temper, rather may we trust the first, as not the worthier 
only, but the stronger too; and till we obtain emancipation 
from the latter,—forget the computations of hope and fear, 
and precipitate ourselves for better for worse on some object 
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of divine love and trust,—our nature will be puny and weak, 
our wills w ill turn in sickness from their duty, and our affec- 
tions shrink in aversion from their heaven. But though per¬ 
sonal gratitude is better than prudence, there is a higher 
service still. A more disinterested love may spring from the 
contemplation of what God is in himself, than from the re¬ 
collection of what he has done for us : and when this mingles 
most largely as an element among our springs of action; 
when, humbled indeed by a knowledge of dangers that await 
us, and thankful, too, for the blessings spread around us, we 
yet desire chiefly to be fitting children of the everlasting 
Father and the holy God ; when we venerate him for the gra¬ 
ciousness, and purity, and majesty .of his spirit, impersonated 
in Jesus; and resolve to serve him truly, before he has 
granted the desire of our heart, and because lie is of a nature 
so sublime and merciful and good ; then are we in the con¬ 
dition of her who bent over the feet of Christ; and we are 
forgiven, because we have loved much. 

(2.) Let us now, in conclusion, turn our attention to those 
portions of the New Testament, which speak of the death of 
Christ as the means of redemption. 

I have said, that these are to be found exclusively in passages 
of the sacred writings which treat of the Gentile controversy, 
or of topics immediately connected with it. This controversy 
arose naturally out of the design of Providence to make the 
narrow T , excluswe, ceremonial system of Judaism, give birth to 
the universal and spiritual religion of the Gospel; from God’s 
method of expanding the Hebrew Messiah into the Saviour of 
humanity. For this the nation was not prepared ; to this even 
the 11 ebrew r Christians could not easily conform their faith; and 
in the achievement of this, or in persuading the world that it 
u T as achieved, did Paul spend his noble life, and write his asto¬ 
nishing epistles. The Jews knew that the Deliverer was to be 
of their peculiar stock, and their royal lineage; they believed 
that he would gather upon himself ail the singularities of their 
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race, and be a Hebrew to intensity ; that he would literally re¬ 
store the kingdom to Israel ; aye, and extend it too, immea¬ 
surably beyond the bounds of its former greatness; till, in 
fact, it swallowed up all existing principalities, and powers, 
and thrones, and dominions, and became co-extensive with 
the earth. Then in Jerusalem, as the centre of the van¬ 
quished nations,—before the temple, as the altar of a humbled 
world, did they expect the Messiah to erect his throne; and 
when he had taken the seat of judgment, to summon all the 
tribes before his tribunal, and pass on the Gentiles, excepting 
the few who might submit to the law, a sentence of perpetual 
exclusion from his realm; while his own people would be in¬ 
vited to the seats of honour, occupy the place of authority, 
and sit down with him (the greatest at his right hand and his 
left) at his table in his kingdom. The holy men of old were 
to come on earth again to see this day. And many thought 
that every part of the realm thus constituted, and all its in¬ 
habitants, would never die: but, like the Messiah himself, 
and the patriarchs whom he was to call to life, would be in¬ 
vested with immortality. None were to be admitted to these 
golden days except themselves; all else to be left in outer 
darkness from this region of light, and there to perish and 
be seen no more. The grand title to admission was con¬ 
formity with the Mosaic law; the most ritually scrupulous 
were the most secure; and the careless Israelite, who forgot 
or omitted an offering, a tithe, a Sabbath duty, might incur 
the penalty of exclusion and death : the law prescribed such 
mortal punishment for the smallest offence; and no one, 
therefore, could feel himself ready with his claim, if he had 
not yielded a perfect obedience. If God were to admit him 
on any other plea, it would be of pure grace and goodness, 
and not in fulfilment of any promise. 

The Jews, being scattered over the civilized world, and 
having synagogues in every city, came into perpetual contact 
with other people. Nor was it possible that the Gentiles, 
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among whom they lived, should notice the singular purity 
and simplicity of the Israelitish Theism, without some of them 
being struck with its spirit, attracted by its sublime prin¬ 
ciples, and disposed to place themselves in religious relations 
with that singular people. Having been led into admiration, 
and even profession, of the nation’s theology, they could not 
but desire to share their hopes; which indeed were an in¬ 
tegral part of their religion, and, at the Christian era, the one 
element in it to which they were most passionately attached. 
But this was a stretch of charity too great for any Hebrew; 
or, at all events, if such admission were ever to be thought 
of, it must" be only on condition of absolute submission to 
the requirements of the law. The Gentile would naturally 
plead, that as God had not made him of the chosen nation, 
he had given him no law, except that of conscience; that, 
being without the law, he must be a law unto himself; and 
that if he had lived according to his light, he could not be 
justly excluded on the ground of accidental disqualification. 
Possibly, in the provocation of dispute, the Gentile might 
sometimes become froward and insolent in his assertion of 
claim; and, in the pride of his heart, demand as a right that 
which, at most, could only be humbly hoped for as a pri¬ 
vilege and a free gift. 

Thus were the parties mutually placed to whom the Deliverer 
came. Thus dense and complicated was the web of prejudice 
which clung round the early steps of the Gospel; and which 
must be burst or disentangled ere the* glad tidings could have 
free course and be glorified* How did Providence develop 
from such elements the divine and everlasting truth ? Not by 
neglecting them, and speaking to mankind as if they had no 
such ideas ; not by forbidding his messengers and teachers 
to have any patience with them; but, on the contrary, by 
using these very notions as temporary means to his ever¬ 
lasting ends; by touching this and that with light before the 
eyes of apostles, as if to say, there arc good capabilities in 

c 
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these; the truth may be educed from them so gently and so 
wisely, that the world will find itself in light, without per¬ 
ceiving how it has been quitting the darkness. 

So long as Christ remained on earth, he necessarily con¬ 
fined his ministry to his nation. He would not have been 
the Messiah had he done otherwise. By birth, by lineage, 
by locality, by habit, he was altogether theirs. Whoever 
then, of his own people, during his mortal life, believed in 
him and followed him, became a subject of the Messiah; 
ready, it was supposed, even by the apostles themselves, to 
enter the glory of his kingdom, whenever it should please 
him to assume it; qualified at once, by the combination of 
pedigree and of belief, to enter into life, to become a mem¬ 
ber of the kingdom of God, to take a place among the elect; 
for, by all these phrases, was described the admission to the 
expected realm. If; then, Jesus had never suffered and 
died, if he had never retired from this world, but stayed to 
fulfil the anticipations of his first followers, his Messianic 
kingdom might have included all the converts of the Israelitish 
stock. From the exclusion which fell on others, they would 
have obtained salvation. Hence, it is never in connection 
with the first Jewish Christians that the death of Christ is 
mentioned. 

It was otherwise, however, with the Gentiles. They could 
not become his followers in his mortal lifetime; and had a 
Messianic Teign then been set up, they must have been ex¬ 
cluded ; no missionary would have been justified in addressing 
them with invitation; they could not, as it was said, have 
entered into life. The Messiah must cease to be Jewish, 
before he could become universal 5 and this implied his death, 
by which alone the personal relations, which made him the 
property of a nation, could be annihilated. To this he sub¬ 
mitted ; he disrobed himself of his corporeality, he became 
an immortal spirit; thereby instantly burst his religion open 
to the dimensions of the world; and, as he ascended to the 
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skies, sent it forth to scatter the seeds of blessing over the 
field of the world, long ploughed with cases, and moist with 
griefs, and softened now to nourish in its bosom the tree of 

Life. ■ ii - , v 

Now, how would the effect of this great revolution be de¬ 
scribed to the proselyte Gentiles,, so long vainly praying for 
admission to the Israelitiah hope. • At once it destroyed their 
exclusion; put away as valueless the Jewish claims of "cir¬ 
cumcision and law; nailed the hand-writing of ordinances to 
the cross; reconciled them that had been afar off; redeemed 
them to God by his blood, out of every tongue, and kindred, 
and people,^ and nation; washed them in his blood; justified 
them by his resurrection and ascension ; an expression, I would 
remark, unmeaning on any other explanation. 

Even during our Lord’s personal ministry, his approach¬ 
ing death is mentioned, as the means of introducing the Gen¬ 
tiles into his Messianic kingdom. He adverts repeatedly to 
his cross, as designed to widen, by their admission, the ex¬ 
tent of his sway: and according to Scripture phrase, to yield 
to him “ much fruit.” He was already on his last fatal visit 
to Jerusalem, when, taking the hint from the visit of some 
Greeks to Mm , he exclaimed: <f The hour is come, that the 
Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I soy unto 
you, except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit ” 
He adds, in allusion to the death he should die; “ and I, if 
1 be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me” * 
It is for this end that he resigns for awhile his life,—that he 
may bring in the wanderers who are not Of the common¬ 
wealth of Israel: “ Other sheep I have, which are not of 
this fold: them also 1 must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice; and there shall be one fold and one shepherd: there¬ 
fore doth my Father love me, because I lay dawn my life, that 
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1 may take it again.” * Many a parable did Jesus utter, pro¬ 
claiming his Father’s intended mercy to the uncovenanted 
nations: but for himself personally he declared, “ I am not 
sent, but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” f His 
advent was a promise of their economy; his office, the tra- 
ditionary hope of their fathers; his birth, his life, his person, 
were under the Law, and excluded him from relations to 
those who were beyond its obligations. On the cross, all the 
connate peculiarities of the Nazarene ceased to exist: when 
the seal of the sepulchre gave way, the seal of the law was 
broken too; the nationality of his person passed away; for 
how can an immortal be a Jew ? This then was the time to 
open wide the scope of his mission, and to invite to God’s 
acceptance those that fear him in every nation. Though,before, 
the disciple might " have known Christ after the flesh,” and 
followed his steps as the Hebrew Messiah, <c yet now hence¬ 
forth was he to know him so no morethese “ old things 
had passed away,” since he had " died for all,”—died to be¬ 
come universal,—to drop all exclusive relations, and "recon¬ 
cile the world,” the Gentile world, to God.J Observe to 
whom this " ministry of reconciliation” is especially confided. 
As if to show that it is exclusively the risen Christ who be¬ 
longs to all men, and that his death was the instrument of 
the Gentiles’ admission, their great Apostle was one Paul, 
who had not known the Saviour in his mortal life; who never 
listened to his voice, till it spake from heaven; who himself 
was the convert of his ascension; and bore to him the rela¬ 
tion, not of subject to the person of a Hebrew king, but of 
spirit to spirit, ttnembarrassed by anything earthly, legal, or 
historical. Well did Paul understand the freedom and the 
sanctity of this relation; and around the idea of the Heavenly 
Messiah gathered all his conceptions of the spirituality of the 
gospel, of its ppwer over the unconscious affections, rather 
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thin a reluctant will. His believing countrymen were afraid 
to disregard the observances of the law, lest it should be a 
disloyalty to God, and disqualify them for the Messiah’s 
welcome, when he came to take his power and reign. Paul 
tells them, that while their Lotd remained in this mortal 
state, they were right; as representative of the law, and fill¬ 
ing an office created by the religion of Judaism, he could not 
but have held them then to its obligations; nor could they, 
without infidelity, have neglected its claims, any more than 
a wife can innocently separate herself from a living husband. 
But as the death of the man sets the woman free, and makes 
null the law of their union, so the decease of Christ’s body 
emancipates his followers from all legal relations to him; and 
they are at liberty to wed themselves anew to the risen 
Christ, who dwells where no ordinance is needful, no tie 
permitted but of the spirit, and* all are as the angels of God.* 
Surely, then, this mode of conception explains, why the death 
of Jesus constitutes a great date in the Christian economy, 
especially as expounded by the friend and apostle of those 
who were not “ Jews by nature, but sinners of the Gen¬ 
tiles.” t "Had he never died, they must have remained 
aliens from his sway; the enemies against whom his power 
must be directed; without hope in the day of his might; 
strangers to God and his vicegerent. 

But, while thus they K were yet without strength, Christ 
died for ” these “ ungodly died %o put himself into con¬ 
nection with them, else impossible; and rising from death, 
drew them after him into spiritual existence on earth, analo¬ 
gous to that which he passed in heaven. “ You,” says their 
Apostle, “ being dead in your sins and the uncircumcision 
of your flesh, hath he quickened together with himgiving 
you, as u risen with him,” a life above the world and its law 
of exclusion,—a life not “subject to ordinances,” but of 
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secret love and heavenly faith, " hid with Christ in God 
“blotting out the hand-writing of ordinances that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, and taking it out of the way, 
nailing it to his cross.”* God had never intended to per¬ 
petuate the division between Israel and the world, receiving 
the one as the sons, and shutting out the other as the slaves 
of his household. If there had been an appearance of such 
partiality, he had always designed to set these bondmen free, 
and to make them <f heirs of God through Christ ;”t “ in 
whom they had redemption through his blood ” from their 
servile state, the forgiveness of disqualifying sins, according 
to the riches of his grace4 Though the Hebrews boasted 
that “ theirs was the adoption,” § and till Messiah's death 
had boasted truly; yet in that event, God “ before the foun¬ 
dation of the world,” had “ blessed us” (Gentiles) "with all spi¬ 
ritual blessings, in heavenly places “ having predestinated 
us unto the adoption of children, by Jesus Christ, according” 
(not indeed to any right or promise, but) “ to the good pleasure 
of his will,"|| “ and when we were enemies, having reconciled 
us, by the death of his son ;”^f “ that in the fulness of times 
he might gather together in one all things in Christ ;”** “ by 
whom we” (Gentiles) “ have now received this atonement ” 
(reconciliation) ;+f that he might have no partial empire, but 
that “in him might all fulness dwell”!J “ Wherefore,”says 
their Apostle, “ remember that ye> Gentiles in the flesh , were 
in time past without Messiah, being aliens from the common¬ 
wealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenant of promise, 
having no hope, and without God in the world; but now in 
Christ Jesus, ye, who-sometime were afar off, are made nigh 
by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath made 
both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of partition 
between us” (not between God and man* but between Jew and 
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Gentile); fi haring abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the 
law of commandments, contained in ordinances 5 for to make 
in himself, of twain, one new man, so making peace ; and 
that he might reconcile both unto God, in one body, by the 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby} and came and 
preached peace to yon who wereafar off, as well as to them 
that were nigh. For through him we both have an access by 
one spirit unto the Father/’* 

The way, then, is deaf and intelligible, in which the death 
and ascension of the Messiah rendered , him universal, by 
giving spirituality to his rule; and, on the simple condition of 
faith, added the uncovenanted nations to his dominion, so far 
as they were willing to receive him. This idea, and this only, 
will be found in almost every passage of the New Testa¬ 
ment (excepting the Epistle to the Hebrews) usually adduced 
to prove the doctrine of the Atonement. Some of the 
strongest of these I have already quoted; and my readers 
must judge whether they have received a satisfactory mean¬ 
ing. There are others, in which the Gentiles are not so dis¬ 
tinctly stated to be the sole objects of the redemption of the 
cross: but with scarcely an exception, so far as I can discover, 
this limitation is implied: and either creeps out through some 
adjacent expression in the context; or betrays itself, when we 
recur to the general course of the Apostle’s argument, or to the 
character and circumstances of his correspondents. Thus Paul 
says, that Christ “ gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time the next verse shows what is in his mind, when 
he adds; “ wheremto 1 am ordained a preacher, and an 
apostle, a teacher of the Gentiles in faith and verity:” 
and the whole sentiment of the context is the Universality of 
the Gospel, and the duty of praying for Gentile kings and 
people, as not abandoned to a foreign God and another Me¬ 
diator ; for since Messiah’s death, to us all a there is but One 
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God, and One Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus i” wherefore the Apostle wills, that for all, 
u men pray everywhere, lifting up holy hands, without wrath, 
and doubting,”—without wrath at their admission, or doubt 
of their adoption.* And wherever emphasis is laid on the 
vast number benefited by the cross, a contrast is implied 
with the few (only the Jews) who could have been his sub¬ 
jects, had he not died: and when it is said, “ he gave his life 
a ransom for many ;”+ his blood was “shed for many, for the 
remission of sins “ thou wast slain, and hast redeemed 
us by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue , and people, 
and nation; and hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests; and we shall reign on the earth “ behold the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world'” |[—by 
all these expressions is still denoted, the efficacy of Christ’s 
death in removing the Gentile disqualification, and making 
his dispensation spiritual as his celestial existence, and uni¬ 
versal as the Fatherhood of God. Does Paul exhort certain 
of his disciples, “ to feed the church of the Lord, which he 
hath purchased with his own blood ? ’’ *[ We find that he is 
speaking of the Gentile church of Ephesus, whose elders he 

* 1 Tim. ii. I—8. f Matt. xx. 28 ; Mack. x. 45. 

| Matt. xxvi. 28. § Rev. v. 9, 10. 

|| John i. 29. For an example of the use of the word “ world" to denote the 
Gentiles, see Rom. xi. 12—15 ; where St. Paul, speaking of the rejection of the 
Messiah by the Jews, declares that it is only temporary ; and as it hat given oc¬ 
casion for the udoption of the Gentiles, so .will this lead, by ultimate reaction, to 
the re-admission of Israel; a consummation in which the Gentiles should rejoice 
without boasting or highmindedness. “ If,” he says, “ the fall of them (the Is¬ 
raelites) be the riches of the world (the (gentiles), and the diminishing of them, 
the riches of the Gentiles ; how much more their fltlness! For I speak to you, 
Gentiles, inasmuch as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 1 magnify my office ; if, 
by any means, 1 may provoke to emulation them which are my flesh (the Jews,) 
and save some of them; for if the casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
nor Id, what shall the receiving of them be but life from the dead V* 

If Acts xx. 28. If is hardly necessary to say, that the reading of our common 
version “church qf God'’ wants the support of the be6t authorities; and that 
with the general consent of the most competent critics, Griesbach reads “ church 
if the Lord," See Note C. 
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is instructing in the management of their charge, and to 
which he afterwards wrote the well-known epistle, on their 
gentile freedom and adoption obtained by the Messiah’s 
death. When Peter says, w ye know that ye were not redeem- 
ed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain 
conversation, received by tradition from your fathers; but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without %pot/ > * we must enquire to whom he 
is addressing these words. If it be tb the Jews, the interpre¬ 
tation which I have hitherto given of such language will not 
apply, and we must seek an explanation altogether different. 
But the whole manner of this epistle, the complexion of its 
phraseology throughout, convinces me that it was addressed 
especially to the Gentile converts of Asia Minor; and that 
the redemption of which it speaks is no other than that 
which is the frequent theme of their own apostle. 

In the passage just quoted, the form of expression itself 
suggests the idea, that Peter is addressing a class which did 
not include himself: u ye were not redeemed, &e.further 
on in the same epistle the same sentiment occurs, however, 
without any such visible restriction. Exhorting to patient 
suffering for conscience sake, he appeals to the example of 
Christ; “ who, when he suffered, threatened not, but com¬ 
mitted himself to him that judgeth righteously: who, his own 
self, bare our sins in his own body on the tree; that we, 
being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness yet, 
with instant change in the expression, revealing his corre¬ 
spondents to us, the Apostle adds, “ by whose stripes ye 
were healed. For ye were as sheep going astray; but are 
now returned unto the shepherd and bishop of your souls/’f 
With the instinct of a gentle and generous heart, the writer, 
treating in plain terms of the former sins of those whom he 
addresses, puts himself in with them; and avoids every ap- 


• I Pet i. 18, 19. 
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pearance of that spiritual pride, by which the Jew constantly 
rendered himself offensive to the Gentile. 

Again, in this letter, he recommends the duty of patient 
endurance, by appeal to the same consideration of Christ’s 
disinterested self-sacrifice. “ It is better, if the will of 
God be so, that ye suffer for well doing than for evil doing: 
for Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God.” And who 
are these “unjust” that are thus brought to God? The 
Apostle instantly explains, by describing how the u Jews by 
nature” lost possession of Messiah by the death of his per¬ 
son, and “ sinners of the Gentiles” gained him by the resur¬ 
rection of his immortal nature; “ being put to death in 
flesh, but quickened in spirit; and therein] he went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison , who formerly were without 
faith. 9 * This is clearly a description of the Heathen world, 
ere it was brought into relation to the Messianic promises. 
Still further confirmation, however, follows. The Apostle 
adds: “ forasmuch, then, as Christ hath suffered for us in 
the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the same mind; for 
the time past of our life may suffice us to have wrought the 
will of the Gentiles; when we walked in lasciviousness, lusts, 
excess of wine, revellings, banquettings, and abominable ido¬ 
latries. ”* If we cannot admit this to be a just description 
of the holy Apostle’s former lift^ we must perceive that, 
writing to Pagans of whom it was all true, he beautifully 
withholds from his language every trace of invidious dis¬ 
tinction, puts himself for the moment into the same class, 
and seems to take his share of the distressing recollection. 

The habitual delicacy with which Paul, likewise,classed him¬ 
self with every order of persons in turn, to whom he had 
any thing painful to say, is known to every intelligent 
reader of his epistles. Hence, in lus writings too, we 

• 1 Pet. iii. 17 ; iv. 3. 
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have often to consider with whom it is, that he is holding his 
dialogue, and to make our interpretation dependant on the 
answer. When, for example* he says, that Jesus ft was de¬ 
livered for our offences, and was raised again for our justifi¬ 
cation I ask, u for whose was it for every body’s ?—or 
for the Jews’, since Paid was a Hebrew ?’**• On looking closely 
into the argument, I find it beyond doubt that neither of these 
answers is correct j and that the Apostle, in conformity with 
his frequent practice, is certainly identifying himself, Israelite 
though he was, with the Gentiles, to whom, at that moment, his 
reasoning applies itself. The neighbouring verses have ex¬ 
pressions which clearly enough declare this j “ when we were 
yet without strength” and “tphifc we were yet sinners” Christ 
died for us. It is to the Gentile Church at Corinth, and 
while expatiating on their privileges and relations as such, that 
Paul speaks of the disqualifications and legal unholiness of 
the Heathen, as vanishing in the death of the Messiah; as the 
recovered leper’s uncleanness was removed, and his banish¬ 
ment reversed, and his exclusion from the temple ended, 
when die lamb without blemish, which the law prescribed as 
his sin-offering, bled beneath the knife, so did God provide 
in Jesus, a lamb without blemish for the exiled and unsancti¬ 
fied Gentiles, to bring them from their far dwelling in the 
leprous haunts of this world’s wilderness, and admit them to 
the sanctuary of spiritual health and worship: “ Fie hath made 
him to be a sin-offering for us (Gentiles), who knew no sin; 
that we might be made the justified of God in him* 
entering, under the Messiah, the Community of saints. That, 
in till* sacrificial allusion, the Gehtile adoption is still the 
Apostle’s only theme, is evident hence; that twice in this 
very passage, he declares that he is speaking of that peculiar 
“ reconciliation,” the word and ministry of which have been 
committed to himself $ he is dwelling on the topic most natural 
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to one who " magnified his office,” as f< Apostle of the Gen¬ 
tiles.” 

To the same parties was Paul writing, when he said, 
u Christ, our passover, is sacrificed for us.”* Frequently 
as this sentence is cited in evidence of the doctrine of Atone¬ 
ment, there is hardly a verse in Scripture more utterly inap¬ 
plicable j nor, if the doctrine were true, could anything be 
more inept than an allusion to it in this place. I do not 
dwell on the fact that the paschal lamb was neither sin-offer¬ 
ing nor proper sacrifice at all: for the elucidation of the 
death of Jesus by sacrificial analogies is as easy and 
welcome, as any other mode of representing it. But I 
turn to the whole context, and seek for its leading idea, 
before multiplying inferences from a subordinate illus¬ 
tration. I find the author treating, not of the ddivei'ance of 
believers from Curse or exclusion, but of their duty to keep 
the churches cleansed, by the expulsion of notoriously pro¬ 
fligate members. Such persons they are to cast from them, 
as the Jews, ut the passover, swept from their houses, all 
the leaven they contained; and as for eight days at that 
season, oidy pure unleavened bread was allowed for use, so 
the church must keep the gospel-festival, free from the fer¬ 
ment of malice and wickedness, and tasting nothing but 
sincerity and truth. This comparison is the primary sen¬ 
timent of the whole passage; under cover of which, the 
Apostle is urging the Corinthians to expel a certain licen¬ 
tious offender: and only because the feast of unleavened 
bread, on which his fancy has alighted, set in with the day of 
passover, does he allude to this in completion of the figure. 
As his correspondents were Gentiles, their Christianity com¬ 
menced with the death of Christ; with him, as an immortal, 
their spiritual relations commeheed; when he rose, they 
rose with him, as by a divine attraction, from an earthly to a 
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heavenly state; their old and corrupt man had been buried 
together with him, and, with the human infirmities of his 
person left behind for ever in his sepulchre; and it became 
them, “to seek those things which are above,” and to “ yield 
themselves to God, as those that are alive from the dead.” 
This period of the Lord’s sequestration in the heavens, Paul 
represents as a festival of purity to the disciples on earth, 
ushered in by the self-sacrifice of Christ. The time is come, 
he says; cast away the leaven, for the passover is slain, 
blessed bread of heaven to them that taste it! let nothing now 
be seen in all the household of the church, but the unleavened 
cake of simplicity and love. 

Paul again appears as the advocate of the Gentiles, when 
he protests that now between them and the Jews “ there is 
no difference; since all have sinned and come , short of the 
glory of Godthat the Hebrew has lost all claim to the 
Messianic adoption, and can have no hope but in that free 
grace of God, which has a sovereign right to embrace the 
Heathen too; and which, in fact, lias compassed the Gentiles 
within its redemption, by causing Jesus the Messiah to die; 
“ by whose blood God hath set forth a propitiation, through 
faith; to evince his justice, while overlooking, with the for¬ 
bearance of God, transgressions past;—to evince his justice 
in the arrangements of the present crisis; which preserve his 
justice (to the Israelite), yet justify on mere discipleship 
to Jesus.”* The great question .which the Apostle dis¬ 
cusses throughout this epistle, is this: “ on what terms is 
a man now r admitted as a subject to the Messiah, so as to be 
acknowledged by him, when he comes to erect his kingdom ?” 
“ He must be one of the circumcised, to whom alone the holy 
law and promises are given,” says the Jew. “ That is well,” re¬ 
plies Paul; “ only the promises, you remember, are con¬ 
ditional on obedience; and he who claims by the law must 
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stand the judgment of the law. Can your nation abide this 
test, and will you stake your hopes upon the issue ? Or is 
there on record against you a violation of every condition of 
your boasted covenant; wholesale and national transgression, 
which your favourite code itself menaces with ‘ cutting off ?* 
Have you even rejected and crucified the very Messiah, who 
was tendered to you in due fulfilment of the promises ? Take 
your trial by the principles of your law, and you must be 
cast off, and perish, as certainly as the Heathen whom you 
despise; and whose rebellion against the natural law, gross' 
as it is, docs not surpass your own offences against the tables 
of Moses. Tou must abandon the claim of right, the high 
talk of God’s Justice and plighted faith;—which are alike 
ill-suited to you both. The rules of law are out of the ques¬ 
tion, and would admit nobody; and we must ascend again 
to the sovereign will and free mercy of him, who is the source 
of law; and who, to bestow a blessing which its resources 
cannot confer, may devise new methods of beneficence. God 
has violated no pledge. Messiah came to Israel, and never 
went beyond its bounds; the uncircumcised had no part in 
him; and every Hebrew who desired it, was received as his 
subject. But when the people would not have him, arid 
threw away their ancient title, was God either to abandon his 
vicegerent, or to force him on the unwilling ? No: rather 
did it befit him to say; ‘if they will reject and crucify my 
servant,—why, let him die, and then he is Israelite no more; 
I will raise him, and take him apart in his immortality • where 
his blood of David is lost 5 and the holiness of his humanity 
is glorified; and all shall be his, who will believe, and love 
him, as he there exists, spiritually and truly. 5 55 Thus, ac¬ 
cording to Paul, does God provide a new method of adoption 
or justification, without violating any promises of the old. 
Thus he makes Faith in Jesus,—a moral act instead of a 
genealogical accident,—the single condition of reception into 
the Divine kingdom upon earth. Thus, after the passage of 
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Christ from this world to another, Jew and Gentile are on an 
equality in relation to the Messiah j the one gaining nothing 
by his past privileges; the other f not visited with exclusion 
for past idolatry and sins; but assured, in Messiah’s death, 
that these are to be overlooked, and treated as if cleansed 
away. He finds himself invited into the very penetralia of 
that sanctuary of pure faith and hope, from which before he 
had been repelled as an unclean thing; as if its ark of mercy 
had been purified for ever frpm hia unworthy touch, or he 
himself had been sprinkled by 8ome«audden consecration. 
And all this was the inevitable and instant effect of that death 
on Calvary $* which took Messiah from the Jews, and gave 
him to the world. 

With emphasis, not less earnest than that of Paul, does 
the apostle John repudiate the notion of any claim on the 
Divine admission by law or righteousness; and insist on 
humble and unqualified acceptance of God’s free grace and 
remission for the past, as the sole avenue of entrance to the 
kingdom. This avenue was open* however, to all “ who 
confessed that Jesus the Messiah had come in the flesh in 
other words, that, during his mortal life, Jesus had been 
indicated as this future Prince; and that his ministry was the 
Messiah’s preliminary visit to that earth on which shortly he 
would re-appear to reign. The great object of that visit was 
to prepare the world for-his red coming; for as yet it was 
very unfit for so great a crisis; and especially to open, by liis 
death, a way of admission for the Gentiles, and frame, on 
their behalfj an act of oblivion, for the past. u I&” says the 
apostle to them, “we walk in the lights at he is in the light” 
(of love and heaven), <e we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus Christ his Soncleanseth us from all 
sin :”t the Israelite will embrace the Gentiles in fraternal re¬ 
lations, knowing that the cross has removed their past nnho- 
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tineas. Nor let the Hebrew rely on any thing now but the 
divine forbearance; to appeal to rights will serve no longer: 
“ if we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us.”* Nor let any one despair of a reception, 
or even a restoration, because he has been an idolater and 
sinner: “Jesus Christ the righteous” is “an advocate with 
the Father” for admitting all who are willing to be his; “ and 
he is the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only (not 
merely for our small portion of Gentiles, already converted) $ 
but also for the whole world,”t if they will but accept him. 
He died to become universal; to make all his own; to spread 
an oblivion, wide as the earth, over all that had< embarrassed 
the relations to the Messiah, and made men aliens, instead of 
Sons of God. Yet did no spontaneous movement of their 
good affections solicit this change. It was “not that we 
(Gentiles) loved God$ but that he loved us, and sent his 
Son, the propitiation for our sins 5” “he sent his only-be¬ 
gotten Son into the world, that we might live through him.”£ 
That this epistle was addressed to Gentiles, and is therefore 
occupied with the same leading idea respecting the cross, 
which pervades the writings of Paul, is rendered probable by 
its concluding words, which could hardly be appropriate to 
Jews: “ keep yourselves from idols.” § How little the 
apostle associated any vicarious idea even with a form of 
phrase most constantly employed by modern theology to ex¬ 
press it, is evident from the parallel which he draws, in the 
following words, between the death of our Lord and that of 
the Christian martyrs: “ hereby perceive we love, because 
Christ laid down his life for us ; and we Ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren” || 

Are then the Gentiles alone beneficially affected by the 
death of Christ; and is no wider efficacy ever assigned to it 
in Scripture ? The great number of passages to which I have 

* 1 John U. f 1 John ii. 1, 2. J I John iv. 9 , 10. 
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already applied this single interpretation, will show that I 
consider it as comprising the great leading idea of the apos¬ 
tolic theology on this subject; nor do 1 think that there is 
(out of the Epistle to the Hebrews* which I shall soon no¬ 
tice) a single doctrinal allusion to the cross, from which this 
conception is wholly absents At the same time, I am not 
prepared to maintain, that this is the only view of the cruci¬ 
fixion and resurrection ever present to the mind of the 
apostles. Jews themselves, they naturally inquired, how 
Israel, in particular, stood affected by the unanticipated 
death of its Messiah; in what way its relations were changed, 
when the offered Prince became the executed victim; 
and how far matters would have, been different, if, as had 
been expected, the Anointed had assumed his rights and' 
taken his power at once; and, instead of making his first 
advent a mere preliminary and warning visit “ in the flesh/* 
had set up the kingdom forthwith, and gathered with him his 
few followers to “ reign on the earth." Had this—instead of 
submission to death, removal, and delay—been his adopted 
course, what would have become of his own nation, who had 
rejected him ;—who must have been tried by that law which 
was their boast, and under which he came; who had long 
been notorious g offenders against its conditions, and now 
brought down its final curse by despising the claims of the 
accredited Messiah ? They must have been utterly “ cut 
off/* and cast out among the “ aliens from the commonwealth 
of Israel/* u without Messiah," “ without hope/** “ without 
Godfor while “ circumcision profiteth, \f thou keep the 
law; yet if thou be a breaker of the law , thy circumcision is 
made qpcircumcision." * Had he come then “ to be glorified 
in his saints, and to be admired in all them that believe ;**— 
had he then been “ revealed with his mighty angels** (whom 
he might have summoned by “ legions") 5—it must have been 
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" iiuflaming fire, taking vengeance on them that knew not 
God, nop obeyed the glad tidings of the Lord Jesus Qhrist 
to w punish with everlasting destruction from, the presence of 
the Lord and the glory of his powef.” * The sins and pro* 
spects of Israel being thus terrible, and its rejection immi¬ 
nent (for Messiah was already in the midst of them),—-he 
withheld his hand} refused to precipitate their just fete; and 
said, “ Let us give them time, and wait; I will go apart 
into the heavens, and peradventure they will repent; only 
they must receive me then spiritually, and by hearty faith, 
not by carnal right, admitting thus the willing Gentile with 
themselves.” And so he prepared to die and retire; he did 
not permit them to be cut off, but was cut off himself in¬ 
stead } he restrained the curse of their own law from falling 
on them, and rather perished himself by a foul and accursed 
lot, which that same law pronounces to be the vilest and 
most polluted of deaths. Thus says JSt. Paul to the Jews: 
“ he hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us; for it is written, * cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree/ ”f In this way, but for the death of the 
Messiah, Israel too must have been lost; and by that event 
they received time for repentance, and a way for remission 
of sins; found a means of reconciliation still; saw their 
Providence, which had been lowering for judgment, opening 
over them in propitiation once more; the just had died for 
the unjust, to bring them to God. What was this delay,— 
this suspension of judgment,—this opportunity of return 
and faith,—but an instance of "the long-suffering of God,” 
with which “ he endures the vessels of wrath (Jews) fitted to 
destruction; and makes known the riches of his g|ory on 
the vessels of mercy, which he had afore prepared; unto 


* 2 Thess. L 7—10. * • 

+ Gal. lit. 13 -. even here the apostle cannot refrain from adverting to his Gen¬ 
tile interpretation of the cross; for he adds,—“ that the blessing of Abraham 
might come on the Gentiles, through Jesus Christ." 
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glory ?” * If Christ had not withdrawn awhile,—if his 
power had been taken up at once, and wielded in stern and 
legal justice, a deluge of judgment must have overwhelmed 
the earth, and swept away both Jew and Gentile, leaving but 
a remnant safe. But in mercy was the mortal life of Jesus 
turned into a preluding message of notice and warning, like 
the tidings which Noah received of the flood; and as the 
growing frame of the ark gave signal to the world of the 
coming calamity, afforded an interval for repentance, and 
made the patriarch, as he built, a constant "preacher of 
righteousness ;”t so the increasing body of the Church, since 
the warning retreat of Christ to heaven, proclaims the ap¬ 
proaching " day of the Lord,” admonishes that "all should 
come to repentance,”! and fly betimes to that faith and bap¬ 
tism which Messiah's death and resurrection have left as an 
ark of safety. “ Once, in the days of Noah, the long suf¬ 
fering of God waited while the ark was preparing, wherein 
few, that is, eight souls, were saved by water: a representa¬ 
tion, this, of the way in which baptism (not, of course, 
carnal washing, but the engagement of a good conscience 
with God,) saves us now, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ; 
who is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God ; 
angels, and authorities, and powers, being made subject to 
him.”§ Yet" the time is short,” || and must be " redeemed ;”1T 
"it is the last hour " the Lord,” "the coming of the 
Lord,” " the end of all things,” are ".at hand.”+t 

I have described one aspect, which the death of the Mes¬ 
siah presented to the Jews; and, in this, we have found an¬ 
other primary conception, explanatory of the scriptural 
language respecting the cross. Of the two relations in which 
this event appeared (the Gentile and the Israelitish), I believe 
the former to be by far the most familiar to the New Testament 

• Rom. lx. 22, 2S. t 2 Pet H. 5. J 2 Pot St. S. 
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authors, and to furnish the true interpretation of almost all 
their phraseology on the subject. But, as my readers may 
have noticed, many passages receive illustration by reference 
to either notion; and some may have a meaning compounded 
of both. I must not pause to make any minute adjustment 
of these claims, on the part of the two interpreting ideas: it 
is enough that, either separately or in union, they have now 
been taken round the whole circle of apostolic language re¬ 
specting the cross, and detected in every difficult passage |he 
presence of sense and truth, and the absence of all hint of 
vicarious atonement. 

' > ^ • 

It was on the unbelieving portion of t]he Jewish people, that 
the death of their Messiah conferred the national blessings and 
opportunities to which I have adverted. But to the converts 
who had been received by him during his mortal life, and 
who would have been heirs of his glory, had he assumed it 
at once, it was less easy to point out any personal benefits 
from the cross. That the Christ had retired from this world 
was but a disappointing postponement of their hopes: that 
he had perished as a felon, was shocking to their pride, and 
turned their ancient boast into a present scorn: that he had 


become spiritual and immortal made him no longer theirs 
ec as concerning the flesh,” and, by admitting Gentiles with 
themselves, set aside their favourite law. So offensive to 
them was this unexpected slight on the institutions of Moses, 
immemorially reverenced as the ordinances of God, that it 
became important to give some turn to the death of Jesus, 
by which that event might be harmonized with the national 
system, and be shown to effect the abrogation of the Law , 


on principles strictly legal . This was the object of the. writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews; who thus gives us a third idea 


of the relations of the cross,-r-bearing, indeed, s^esaentgal 
resemblance to St. Paul’s Gentile view, but illustrated in a 


manner altogether different. No trace is to be observed here 
of Paul’s noble glorying in the Cross: so studiously is every 
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allusion to the crucifixion avoided, till all the argumentative 
part of the epistle has been completed, that a reader finds the 
conclusion already in sight, without having gained any notion 
of the mode of the Lord’s death, whether even it was natural 
or violent,—a literal human sacrifice, or a voluntary self- 
immolation. Its ignominy and its agonies are wholly un¬ 
mentioned $ and his mortal infirmities and sufferings are 
explained, not as the spontaneous adoptions of previous com¬ 
passion in him, but as God’s fitting discipline for rendering 
him “ a merciful and faithful high priest.”* They are re¬ 
ferred to in the tone of apology, not of pride ; as needing 
rather to be reconciled with his office, than to be boldly ex¬ 
pounded as its grand essential.' The object of the author 
clearly is, to find a place for the death of Jesus among the 
Messianic functions; and he persuades the Hebrew Chris¬ 
tians that it is (not a satisfaction for moral guilt, but) a com¬ 
mutation for the Mosaic Law. In order to understand his 
argument, we must advert for a moment to the prejudices 
which it was designed to conciliate and correct. 

It is not easy for us to realize the feelings with which the 
Israelite, in the yet palmy days of the Levitical worship, 
would hear of an abrogation of the Law;—the anger and 
contempt with which the mere bigot would repudiate the 
suggestion;—the terror with which the new convert would 
make trial of his freedomthe blank and infidel feeling with 
which he would look round, and find himself drifted away 
from his anchorage of ceremony; the sinking heart, with which 
he would hear the reproaches of his countrymen against his 
apostacy. Every authoritative ritual draws towards itself an 
attachment too strong for reason and the sense of right; and 
transfers the feeling of obligation from realities to symbols, 
y jfrn Hebrews, this effect was the more marked and 
the more pernicious, because their ceremonies were, in many 


• Heb. ii. 17. 
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instances, only remotely connected with any important truth 
or excellent end; they were separated by several removes 
from any spiritual utility. Rites were enacted to sustain 
other rites; institution lay beneath institution, through so 
many successive steps, that the crowning principle at the 
summit easily passed out of sight. To keep alive the grand 
truth of the Divine Unity, there was a gorgeous temple 
worship: to perform this worship there was a priesthood s to 
support the priesthood, there were 1 (among other sources 6f 
income) dues paid in the form of sacrifice: to provide against 
the non-payment of dues there were penalties: to prevent 
an injurious pressure of these penalties, there were exemptions, 
as in cases of sickness s and to put a check on trivial claims of 
exemption, it must be purchased by submission to a fee, 
under name of an atonement. Wherever such a system is 
received as divine, and based on the same authority with the 
great law of duty, it will always, by its definiteness and pre¬ 
cision, attract attention from graver moral obligations. Its 
materiality renders it calculable: its- account with the con¬ 
science can be exactly ascertained: as it has little obvious 
utility to men, it appears the more directly paid to God: it 
is regarded as the special means of pleasing him, of placating 
his anger, and purchasing his promises. Hence it may often 
happen, that the more the offences against the spirit of duty, 
the more are rites multiplied itr propitiation; and the harvest 
of ceremonies and that of crimes ripen together. 

At a state not far from this, had the Jews arrived, when 
Christianity was preached. Their moral sentiments were 
so far perverted, that they valued nothing in themselves, in 
comparison with their legal exactitude, and hated all beyond 
themselves for their want of this. They were eagerly ex¬ 
pecting the Deliverer’s kingdom, nursing up 
for liis triumphs; curling the lip, as the lash 
fell upon them, in suppressed anticipation of vengeance; 
satiating a temper, at once fierce and servile, with dreams of 


of'oppression 
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Messiah’s coming judgment, when the blood of the Patri¬ 
archs should he the title of the world’s nobles, and the ever¬ 
lasting reign should begin in Jerusalem. Why was the hour 
delayed, they impatiently asked themselves ? Was it that 
they had offended Jehovah, and secretly sinned against some 
requirement of his law ? And then they set themselves to a 
renewed precision, a more slavish punctiliousness than be¬ 
fore. Ascribing their cOUJ^nued depression to their imper¬ 
fect legal obedience, tbeyatrained their ceremonialism tighter 
than ever: and hoped to be Boon justified from their past 
sins, and ready for the mighty prince and the latter days. 

What then must have been the feeling of the Hebrew, 
when told that ail his punctualities had been thrown away ; 
that at the advent, faith in Jesus, not obedience to the law, 
was to be the title to admission; and that the redeemed 
at that day would be, not the scrupulous Pharisee,—whose 
dead works would be of no avail; but all who, with the heart, 
have worthily confessed the name of the Lord Jesus ? What 
doctrine could be more unwelcome to the haughty Israelite ? 
it dashed his pride of ancestry to the ground. It brought to 
the same level with himself the polluted gentile,—whose pre¬ 
sence would alone render all unclean in the Messiah’s king¬ 
dom, It proved his past ritual anxieties to have been all 
wasted. It cast aside for the future the venerated law; left 
it in neglect to die $ and made all the apparatus of Provi¬ 
dence for its maintenance end in absolutely nothing. Was 
then the Messiah to supersede, and not to vindicate the law ? 
How different this from the picture which prophets had 
drawn of his golden age, when Jerusalem was to be the pride 
of the earth, and her temple the praise of nations, sought by 
the fee| of countless pilgrims, and decked with the splendour 
! How could a true Hebrew be justified in able 
withoutlaw ? How think himself safe in a profession, which 
was without temple, without priest, without‘altar, without 
victim ? 
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Not unnaturally, then, did the Hebrews regard with reluct¬ 
ance two of the leading features of Christianity 3 the death 
of the Messiah, and the freedom from the law. The epistle 
addressed to them was designed to soothe their Uneasiness, 
and to show, that if the Mosaic institutions were super¬ 
seded, it was in conformity with principles and analogies con¬ 
tained within themselves. With great address, the writer 
links the two difficulties together, and makes the one explain 
the other. He finds a ready means of effecting this, in the 
sacrificial ideas familiar,to every Hebrew; for by representing 
the death of Jesus as a commutation for legal observances, 
lie is only ascribing to it an operation, acknowledged to have 
place in the death of every lamb slain as a sin-offering at the 
altar. These offerings were a distinct recognition on the part 
of the Levitical code, of a principle of equivalents for its or¬ 
dinances ; a proof that, under certain conditions, they might 
yield: nothing more, therefore, was necessary, than to show 
that the death of Christ established those conditions. And 
such a method of argument was attended by this advantage 
that while the practical end would be obtained of terminating 
all ceremonial observance, the Law was yet treated as in 
theory perpetual; not as ignominiously abrogated, but as le¬ 
gitimately commuted. Just as the Israelite, in paying his 
offering at the altar to compensate for ritual omissions, re¬ 
cognized thereby the claims of the law, while he obtained im¬ 
punity for its neglect; so, if Providence could be shown to have 
provided a legal substitute for the system, its authority was 
acknowledged, at the moment that its abolition was secured. 

Let us advert then to the functions of the Mosaic sin-of- 
ferings, to which the writer has recourse to illustrate his main 
position. They were of the nature of a mulct or acknow¬ 
ledgment rendered, for unconscious or inevitable dsmeggrd of 
ceremonial liabilities , and contraction of ceremonial unclean¬ 
ness. Such uncleanness might be incurred from various 
causes; and while unremoved by the appointed methods of 
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purification, disqualified from attendance at the sanctuary, 
and " cut off” “theguilty ” “ from among the congrega¬ 
tion.” To touch a dead body, to enter & tent where a corpse 
lay, rendered a person “ unclean for seven days ;” to come 
in contact with a forbidden animal, a bone, a grave; to be 
next to any one struck with sudden death; to lie afflicted 
with certain kinds of bodily disease and infirmity; unwit¬ 
tingly to lay a finger on a person unclean, occasioned de¬ 
filement, and necessitated u-purification or an atonement.* 
Independently of these offences, enforced upon the Israelite 
by the accidents of life, it was not easy for even the most 
cautious worshipper to keep pace with the complicated series 
of petty debts which the law of ordinances was always run¬ 
ning up against him. If his offering had an invisible 
blemish; if he omitted a tithe, because e< he wist it not 
or inadvertently fell into arrear, by a single day, with respect 
to a known liability; if absent from disease, he was compelled 
to let his ritual account accumulate; w though it be hidden 
from him,” he must “ be guilty, and bear his iniquity,” and 
bring his vietim.t On the birth of a child, the mother, after 
the lapse of a prescribed period, made her pilgrimage to the 
temple, presented her sin-offering, and <f the priest made 
atonement for her.”| The poor leper, long banished from 
the face of men, and unclean by the nature of his disease, 
became a debtor to the Sanctuary, and on return from his 
tedious quarantine, brought his lamb of atonement, and de¬ 
parted thence, clear from neglected obligations to his law.§ 
It was impossible, however, to provide by specific enactment 
for every case of ritual transgression and impurity, arising 
from inadvertence or necessity. Scarcely could it be expected 
that the courts of worship themselves would escape dcfile- 
ment^Mpimperfections in the offerings, or unconscious dis¬ 
qualification in people or in priest. To clear off the whole 

• 

* Num. xix. 11—20 ; Lev. xx. 25, 28; Nuin. vi. 9—12. 

+ Lev. v. 14—10. % Lev. xii. 1—8. f Lev. xiv. 
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invisible residue of such sins, an annual u day of atonement ” 
was appointed; the people thronged the avenues and ap¬ 
proaches of the tabernacle: in their presence a kid was shun 
for their own transgressions, and for the high-priest tbe more 
dignified expiation of a heifer: charged with the blood of 
each successively, he sprinkled not only the exterior altar 
open to the sky, but, passing through the first and Holy 
chamber into the Holy of Holies, (never entered else) he 
touched, with finger dipped in Hood, the sacred lid (the 
Mercy-seat) and foreground of the Ark.* At that moment, 
while he yet lingers behind the Veil, the purification is com¬ 
plete ; on no worshipper of Israel does any legal unholiness 
rest; and were it possible for, the high-priest to remain in 
that interior retreat of Jehovah, still protracting the expiatory 
act, so long would this national purity continue, and the debt 
of ordinances be effaced as it arose. But he must return; 
the sanctifying rite must end; the people be dismissed; the 
priests resume the daily ministrations; the law open its stern 
account afresh; and in the mixture of national exactitude 
and neglects, defilements multiply again till the recurring an¬ 
niversary lifts off the burden once more. Every year, then, 
the necessity comes round of “ making atonement for the 
Holy sanctuary,” “ for the tabernacle,” “ for the altar,” “ for 
the priests, and for ail the people of the congregation.” Yet, 
though requiring periodical renewal, the rite, so far as it went, 
had an efficacy which no Hebrew could deny; for ceremonial 
sins, unconscious or inevitable (to which all atonement Was 
limitedf), it was accepted as an indemnity; and put it be¬ 
yond doubt that Mosaic obedience was commutable. 

• Lev. xvi. ; xxiii. 26— S2; Ex. xxx. 10; Num. xxix. 7—U. ' t ' 

f In three or four instances, 4t to.true, a sin-offering is demanded from Die per¬ 
petrator of some act of moral wrong* But in all these cases a suitablepunishment 
was ordained also *, a circumstance inconsistent with the idea, that ii& tftpiation 
procured remission of guilt. The tacriflce appended to the penai infliction, indi¬ 
cates the two-fold* character of the act j—«t once a ceremonial defilement and a 
crime; and requiring, to remedy the one, an atoning rite,—to chastise the other, a 
judicial penalty. See'an excellent tract by Rev. Edward Higginson, of Hull, en- 
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Such was (he system of ideas, by availing himself of which 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews would persuade his 
correspondents to forsake their legal observances. “ You can 
look without uneasiness,” he suggests, “ On your ritual omis¬ 
sions, when the blood of some victim has been presented in¬ 
stead, and the penetralia of your sanctuary have been sprinkled 
with the offering: well, on no other terms would I soothe 
your anxiety; precisely such equivalent sacrifice does Chris¬ 
tianity exhibit, only of so peculiar a nature, that for all cere¬ 
monial neglects, Intentional no leas than inadvertent, you may 
rely upon indemnity.” The Jews entertained a belief respect¬ 
ing their temple, which enabled the writer to give a singular 
force and precision to his analogy. They conceived, that the 
tabernacle of their worship was but the copy of a divine 
structure, devised by God himself, made by no Created hand, 
and preserved eternally in heaven : this was “ the true taber¬ 
nacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man;” which no 
mortal had beheld, except Moses in the mount, that he might 
“ make all things according to that pattern;” * within whose 
Holy of Holies dwelt no emblem or emanation of God’s 
presence, but his own immediate Spirit; and the celestial 
furniture of which required, in proportion to its dignity, the 
purification of a nobler sacrifice, and the ministrations of 
a diviner priest, than befitted the “worldly sanctuary”f 
below. And who then can mistake the meaning of Christ’s 
departure from this world, or doubt what office he con¬ 
ducts above? He is called by his ascension to the Pon¬ 
tificate of heaven ; consecrated, “ not after the law of any 
carnal commandment, but after the power of an endless 
life he drew aside the veil of his mortality, and passed 
into the inmost court of God : and as he must needs “ have 
somewhat' to offer,”§ he takes the only blood he had ever 

titled, “ The Sacrifice of Christ scriptarally and rationally interpreted particu¬ 
larly p. 30—34. 

* Heb. Tfiil. 2, 5. f ix. 1, 23, 24. : vii. 16 j viil. 1. { yffl. 3, 
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shed,—which was his own,—and, like theHigh-priest before 
the Mercy-seat, sanctifies therewith the people that stand 
without, tf redeeming the transgressions 99 which “ the first 
covenant” of rites entailed.* And he has not returned; still 
is he hid within that holiest place; and still the multitude he 
serves turn thither a silent and expectant gaze; he prolongs 
the purification still; and while he appears hot, no other rites 
can be resumed, nor any legal defilement be contracted. 
Thus, meanwhile, ordinances cease their obligation, and the 
sin against them lias lost its power. How different this from 
the offerings of Jerusalem, whose temple was but the “ sym¬ 
bol and shadow ” of that sanctuary above.t In the Hebrew 
“ sacrifices there was a remembrance again made of sins 
every year <f the high priest annually entered the holy 
place being but a mortal, he could not go in with his own 
blood and remain , but must take that of other creatures and 
return ; and hence it became ‘‘-not possible that the blood of 
bulls and of goats should take away sin$,”U for instantly they 
bewail to accumulate again. But to the* very nature of 
Christ’s offering, a perpetuity of efficacy belongs ; bearing no 
other than “ his oum blood,” he was immortal when his 
ministration began, and “ ever liveth to make his interces¬ 
sion he could tc not offer himself often, for then must he 
often have suffered since the foundation of the world,”—and 
“ it is appointed unto men only once to dieso that “ once 
for all he entered into the holy place, and obtained a redemp¬ 
tion that is perpetual“once in the end of the world hath 
he appeared, and by sacrificing himself hath absolutely put 
away sin “ this man, after he had offered one sacrifice for 
sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God,” “ for by 
one offering he hath perfected for ever them that are sancti¬ 
fied.”** The ceremonial then, with its periodical' transgres¬ 
sions, and atonements, is suspended; the services of the outer 

* Heb. ix. IS. f via. 5. I *. 3, $ lx. 7, 25. 

II x. 4. % vii, 25. *♦ lx. 25—27, 12; x. 12, 14. 
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tabernacle cease, f^r the holiest of all is made manifest ;* one 
who is “priest for ever 99 dwells therein: one “consecrated 
for evermore/? “holy, harmless, undefiled, in his celestial 
dwelling, quite separate from sinners;+ who needeth not 
daily, as those high priests, to offerup sacrifice, first for his 
own sins, and then for the people’s ; for this he did once for 
all when he offered up himself/’J 

* Heb. i*. 8. t Iteh. vltli, 24—28. 

-1 Heb, vii. 27. Let the reader look carefully again into the verbal and logical 
structure of this verse j and then ask himself, whether it is nut as plain as words 
can make it, that Christ "once for all” offered up “a sacrifice first for uia own 
area, and then for the people’s." The argument surely ts this; “ he need not do the 
daily thing, fur he has done it ones for all ; the never-finished work of other 
pontiff!), a single act of his achieved.” The sentiment loses its meaning, unless 
that which he did once is the. selfsame thing which they did always: and wliat was 
that?—the offering by the High-priest of a sacrifice first for his own sins, and then 
for the people's. With what propriety, then, can Mr. Buddieom ask us this question: 
“ Why is he said to have excelled the Jewish High-priest in not offering a sacrifice 
for himself?’* I submit, that no such thing is said: but that, on (he contrary, it 
is positively affirmed that Christ did offer sacrifice for his own sins. So plain 
indeed is this, that Trinitarian commentators are forced to slip in a restraining 
word and an additional sentiment, into the last clause of the verse. Thus Pierce ; 
M Who has no need, like the prieHts under the law, from time to time to offer up 
sacrifice first for his own sins, and after that for the people's. For this latter he 
did ouce for all when be offered up himself; and as to the former, he had no occasion 
to do it at all." And no doubt the writer of the epistle ought to have said just this, 
if he intended to draw the kind of contrast, which orthodox theology requires, 
between Jesus and the Hebrew priests. He limits the opposition between them 
to one particular;—the Son of Aaron made offering daily, —the Son of God once 
for all. Divines must add another particular; that the Jewish priest atoned for 
two classes of sins, his own and the people's,—Christ for the people’s only. Sup¬ 
pose for a moment that this was the author’s design; that the word “ this," instead 
of having its proper grammatical antecedent, may be restrained, us in the com¬ 
mentary cited above, to the sacrifice foi the people's sins; then the word “ daily ” 
may be left out, without disturbance to the other substantive particular of the 
contrast: the verse will then stand thus; " who needeth not, as those High-priests, 
to offer up sacrifice for his own sins; for he offered up sacrifice for the people’s 
sins, when he offered up himself.'’ Here, ail the reasoning is obviously gone, and 
the sentence becomes a mere inanity: (o make sense, we want, instead of the 
latter clause, the sentiment of Peirce,— for “ he had no occasion to do this at alL" 
This, however, is an Invention of the expositor, more Jealous for his author’s 
orthodoxy, than for his composition. I think it necessary to add that, by leaving 
out the most emphatic word in this verse (the word once) Mr. Buddieom has sup¬ 
pressed the author’s antithesis, and favoured the suggestion of his own. 1 have 
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Nor is it in its perpetuity alone, that the efficacy of the Chris¬ 
tian sacrifice transcends the atonements of the law; it removes 
a higher order of ritual transgressions. It cannot be sup* 
posed indeed, that Messiah’s life is no nobler offering, than 
that of a creature from the herd or flock, sand will confer no 
more immunity. Accordingly, it goes beyond those “ sine of 
ignorance those ceremonial inadvertences, for which alone 
there was remission in Israel; and reaches to voluntary neg¬ 
lects of the sacerdotal ordinances; ensuring indemnity for 
legal omissions, when incurred not simply by the accidents 
of the flesh, but even by intention of the conscience. This 
is no greater boon, than the dignity of the sacrifice requires; 
and does but give to his people below that living relation of 
soul to God, which he himself sustains above. “ If the blood 
of bulls and of goats . •.. sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh: how much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purify 
(even) your conscience from dead works (ritual observances) 
to sefVe the living God !”* Let then the ordinances go, and 
the Lord u put his laws into the mind , and write them in the 
heart and let all have “ boldness to enter into the holiest 


no doubt that this was unconsciously done; but it shows how system rubs ofT the 
angles of scriptural difficulties.-—I subjoin a part of the note of John Crell on the 
passage: “ dc pontifice Christo loquitur. Quid verfl fecit semel Christus ? quid 
aliud, quam quod Pontifex antiques stat& die qqoUumis 1 faciebat? Principaliter 
autem hie non de obletione pro peccatis populi; sed de oblatione pro ipsius Ponti- 
ficis peccatis agi, ex superioribus, ipsqque rationum contextu manifestura est” 

The sins which his sacrifice cancelled must have been of the same order in the 
people, and in himself ; certainly therefore not moral in their character, but cere¬ 
monial. His death was, for himself no less than for his Hebrew disciples, a 
commutation for the Mosaic ordinances. Had he not died, he must have continued 
under their power; “ were he on earth, be would not be a priest," or have 
“ obtained that more excellent ministry," by which he clears away, in the courts 
above, all possibilities of ritual sin below, and hfanaelf emerges from legal la 
spiritual relations. 

* Heb. is. 13,14. 


1 This is obviously the meaning of ko6 > ryitpcu' in this passage; from time to 
***** and in the case alluded to, yearly ; not, as In the common version, daily . 
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by the blood of Jesus, bythis new and living way which he 
hath consecrated for us ;** " provoking each other to love and 
to good ivories*''* . 

See, then, in brief, the objection of the Hebrews to the 
gospel; and the, reply of their instructor. They said; 
"What a blank is this; yon have no temple,no priest, no 
ritual 1 How is it that, in his ancient covenant, Qod is so 
strict about ceremonial service, and permits no neglect, how¬ 
ever incidental, without atonement; yet in this new economy, 
throws the whole system array; letting us run up an everlast¬ 
ing debt to a law confessedly unrepealed, without redemption 
of it, or atonement for it ?” 

"Not without redemption and atonement/* replies their 
evangelical teacher; " temple, sacrifice, priest, remain to us 
also, only glorified into proportions worthy of a heavenly 
dispensation; our temple, in the skies; our sacrifice, Messiah's 
mortal person; our priest, his ever-living spirit. How poor 
the efficacy of your former offerings l year after year, your 
ritual debt began again: for the blood dried and vanished 
from the tabernacle which it purified; the priest returned 
from the inner shrine; and when there, he stood, with the 
interceding blood, before the emblem, not the reality, of 
God. But Christ, not at the end of a year, but at the end of 
the great world-era of the Lord, has come to offer up himself, 
—no lamb so unblemished as he; his voluntary and immortal 
spirit, than which was nothing ever more divinely consecrate; 
becomes officiating priest, and strikes his own person with 
immolating blow; it falls and bleeds on earth, as on the outer 
altar, standing on the threshhold of the sanctuary of heaven: 
thither he ascends with the memorials of his death, vanishes 
ii|to the Holy of Holies of the skies, presents himself before 
the very living God, and sanctifies the temple there and 
worshippers here: saying to us, ‘ drop now for ever the legal 

* * Heb. *. IS, 19, 29, 24. 
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burdens that weigh you down; doubt not that you are free, 
as my glorified spirit here, from the defilements you are wont 
to dread; I stay behind this veil of visible things to dear you 
of all such taint, and put away such sin eternally. Trust 
then in me, and take up the freedom of your souls: burst die 
dead works, that cling round your conscience like cerements 
of the grave; and rise to me, by the living power of duty, 
and a loving allegiance to God/ ” : , 

So far then, as the death of Christ is treated in scripture 
dogmatically, rather than historically, its effects are viewed in 
contrast with the different order of things which must have, 
been expected, bad he, as Messiah, not died. And thus 
regarded, it presented itself to the minds of the Apostles in 
three relations; 

First, to the Gentiles, whom it drew in to be subjects of 
the Messiah, by breaking down the barriers of his Hebrew 
personality, and rendering him spiritual as well as immortal. 

Secondly, to the unbelieving Jews; whom his retirement 
from this world delivered from the judgment due to them, on 
the principles of their own law, both for their general violation 
of the conditions of their covenant, and for their positive 
rejection of him. His absence re-opened their opportunities; 
and to tender them this act of long-suffering, he took on him¬ 
self the death which had been incurred by them. 

Thirdly, to the believing Jews; the terms of whose disci- 
pleship the Messiah’s death had changed, destroying all the 
benefits of their lineage, and substituting an act of the mind, 
the simpler claim of faith. It was therefore a commutation 
for the Ritual Law, and gave them" impunity and atonement 
for all its violations. 

With the last two of these relations, beyond their remark¬ 
able historical interest, we have no personal concern. The 
first remains, and ever will remain, worthy of the glorious joy, 
with which Paul regarded and expounded it. God has 
committed the rule of this world, to no exclusive Prince, and 
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no sacerdotal power, and. no earthly majesty; but to one 
whose spirit, too ditine to be limited to place and time, broke 
through clouds of sorrow into the clearest heaven; and 
thither has since been drawing our human love, though for 
ages now he lias been unseen "and immortal. An impartial 
God, a holy and spiritual Law, an infinite hope for all men,— 
are given to us by that generous cross. 

It is evident that all three of the relations which I have 
described; belonged to the death of Jesus, in his capacity of 
Messiah i and could have had no existence, if he had not 
borne this character, but had been simply a private m&rtyr to 
his convictions. The foregoing exposition gives a direct 
answer to the inquiry, pressed without the slightest perti¬ 
nence upon the Unitarian, why the phraseology of the cross 
is never found applied to Paul or Peter, or any other noble 
confessor, who died in attestation of the truth; why t( nO 
record is given that we are justified by the blood of Stephen j 
or that he bare our sins in his own body, and made reconci¬ 
liation for us. M * 1 know not why such a question should be 
submitted to us; we have assuredly no concern with it; 
having never dreamt that the Apostles could have written as 
they did respecting the death on Calvary, if they had thought 
of it only as a scene of martyrdom. We have passed under 
review the whole language of the New Testament on this 
subject; and in the interpretation of it have not even once had 
recourse to this, which is said to 'be our only view of the 
cross. We have seen the apostles justly announcing their 
Lord’s death, as a proper propitiation ; because it placed 
whole classes of men, without any meritorious change in their 
character, in saving relations: declaring it a strict substitute 
(or others’ punishment; on the ground that there were those 
who must have perished, if he had not; and that he died and 
retired, that they might remain and live: describing it as a 


•Mr. Bu44fcom’k Lecture on the Atonement, p, 471, 
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tumfiet vHch put away «*i *> eo » Me »t did that f« e e , 

whichthe Levitioal atonement* achieved<««dayi botwe 
kwe not found them ever appeafing to it eiiher M * w tafoe- 
tfon to the justice of God, or an example £ ***£?£“ 
‘men.' The Trinitarians have one idea of thiS event them- 
■dvea; and their fancy provides their opponents with one 
idea of it} of the former not a trace exists, on any page o 
Scriptures and of the latter, the ^tarian need not avad 
himself at aU, in explaining the language,- whereof it » said 


to be his solitary key. • 

Nowhere, then, in Scripture do we meet with anything 
corresponding with the prevailing notion* of vicarious re- 
demption, everywhere, and most emphatically m the per¬ 
sonal instructions of our Lord, «do we. find a doctrine of 
forgiveness, and an idea of salvation, utterly inconsistent 
with it. He spake often of the unqualified clemency of 
God to his returning children} never onee of the satisfaction 
\ demanded by his justice. He Speke of the joy in heaven 
■" over one sinner that repenteth; but was silent on the sacri¬ 
ficial fmth, without which penitence is said to be unavailing. 
Nor did he, like his modem disciples, teach that there are 
too separate mkatiom, which must follow each other m a 
fixed order; first, redemption from the penalty, secondly 
from the spirit, of sin; pardon for the past, before sanctifica¬ 
tion in the present; a removal of the “ hindrance in God,” 
previous to its annihilation m ourselves. If indeed there 
were in Christianity two deliverances, discriminated and 
successive, it would be more in accordance with its spirit 
to invert this order ;—to recal From alienation first, and 
announce forgiveness afterwards; to restore from guilt, 
before cancelling the penalty; and permit the heatmyto 
anticipate the por*B% love. At least, there would seem, 
in such arrangement, to be a greater jealousy for tile hob- 
ness of the divine law, a severer reservation of God s com¬ 
placency for those who have broken from the service of sin, 
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.than in the system* which proclaims impunity to the rebel 
will, ere yet its estrangement is renounced. If the outward 
remission precedes the Inward sanctification, then does God 
admit to favour the yet unsanctifiedj guilt keeps us in no 
exile from him i and though the holy Spirit is to follow 
afterwards* it becomes the peculiar office of the cross to lift 
us as we are, with every stain upon the soul and every vile 
habit unretraced, froaaythe brink of perdition to the assu¬ 
rance of glory: the divine lot is, given to us, before the 
divine love is awakened in us: and the heirs of heaven have 
yet to become the. children of holiness. S With what con¬ 
sistency can the advocates of such an economy accuse its 
opponents of dealing lightly with sin, of deluding men into a 
false trust, and administering seductive flatteries to human 
nature ?* What! shall we, who plant in every soul of sin a ’ 
Hell, whence no foreign force, no external God, can pluck 
us, any more than they can tear us from our identity;—we, 
who hide the fires of torment in no viewless gulf, but make 
them ubiquitous as guilt j—we, who suffer no outward agent 
from Eden, or the Abyss, or Calvary, to encroach upon the 
solitude of man's responsibility, and confuse the simplicity 
of conscience;—we, who teach that God will not, and even 
cannot, spare the froward, till they be froward no more, but 
must permit the burning lash to fall, till they cry aloud for 
mercy, and throw themselves freely into his embrace;—shall' 
we be rebuked for a lax administration of peace, by those 
who think that a moment may turn the alien into the elect ? 
It is no flattery of our nature, to reverence deeply its moral 
capacities: we only discern in them the more solemn trust ; 
and see in their abuse the fouler shame. And it is not of 
what men are , but of what they miff At be, that we encourage 
noble and cheerful thoughts. Doubtlei^i^rc Jbfelk exaggera¬ 
tion possible {which our opponents even 

• See Mr. M'Neite’e Lecture, pp. 862, 8] 1, m,% 4t$ 

e* * 
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in the portraiture of their actual character: and perhaps we 
are not the less likely to awaken true convictions of sin, that 
we strive to speak of it with the voice of discriminative jus¬ 
tice, instead of the monotonous thunders of vengeance; and 
to draw its image in the natural tints provided by the con¬ 
science, rather than in the preternatural flame-colour min¬ 
gled in the crucibles of Hell. 

In making pencil redemption and moral redemption sepa¬ 
rate and successive, the vicarious scheme, we submit, is 
inconsistent with the Christian idea of salvation* Not that 

“ v, ’ ' 

we take the second, and reject the first, as our Trinitarian 
friends imagine; nor that we invert their order. We accept 
them both j putting them however, not in succession, but in 
super-position, so that they coalesce. The power and the 
^ punishment of sin perish together; and together begin the 
holiness and the bliss of heaven. Whatever extracts the 
poison, cools the sting: nor can the divine vigour of spiritual 
health enter, without its freedom and its joy. That there can 
be any separate dealings with our past guilt and with our pre¬ 
sent character, is not a truth of God, but a fiction of the 
schools. The sanctification of the one is the redemption of 
the other. The mind given up to passion, or chained to 
self, or any how alienated from the love and life divine, 
dwells, whatever be its faith, in the dark and terrible abyss: 
while he, and he only, that in the freedom and tranquillity of 
great affections, communes with God and toils for men, 
understands the meaning, and wins the promises, of heaven. 
Am I asked, e What then is to persuade the sinful heart, 
thus to draw near to God;—what, but a proclamation of 
absolute pardon, can break down the secret distrust, which 
keeps our nature back, wrapped in the reserve of conscious 
guilt ?’ I reply; however much these fears and hesitations 
miiht ding round us, and restrain us from the mystic Deity 
of Nature, they can have noplace in our intercourse with the 
Father whom Jesus represents. It needs only that Christ 
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be truly his image, to know i( that the hindrance is not with 
him, but entirely in ourselves:”* to see that there is no 
anger in his look"; to feel that he invites us to unreserved 
confession, and accepts our self-abandonment to him; that 
he lifts the repentant, prostrate at his feet, and speaks the 
words of severe, but truest hope. Am I told, £ that only 
the gratitude excited by personal rescue from tremendous 
danger, by an unconditional and entire deliverance, is capable 
of winning our reluctant nature, of opening the soul to the 
access of the Divine Spirit, and bringing it to the service of 
the Everlasting Will ?* I rejoice to acknowledge, that some 
such disinterested power must be awakened, some mighty 1 
forces of the heart be called out, ere the regeneration can 
take place that renders us children of the Highest j ere we 
can break, with true new-birth, from the shell of self, and 
try and train our wings in the atmosphere of God. The 
permanent work of duty must be wrought by the affections; 
not by the constraint, however solemn, of hope and fear ; no 
self-perfectionating process, elaborated by an anxious will, 
has warmth enough to ripen the Soul’s diviner fruits; the 
walks of outward morality, and the slopes of deliberate medi¬ 
tation, it may keep smooth and trim; but cannot make the 
true life-blossoms set, as in a garden of the Lord, and the 
foliage wave as wfth the voice of God among the trees. 1 
gladly admit that to a believer in the vicarious sacrifice, the 
sense of pardon, the love of the great deliverer, may well 
fulfil this blessed office, of carrying him out of himself in 
genuine allegiance to a being most benign and holy. And 
perceiving that, if this doctrine were removed, there is not, 
in the system of which it forms a part, and which else would 
be all terror, anything that could perform^the same generous 
part, 1 can understand why it seems to its advocates, an 
essential power in the renovation ofthe character. But 


* Mr. M'Nctte's Lecture, p. 33S» 
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great as it may be, within the limits of its own narrow 
scheme, ideas possessed of higher moral efficacy, are not 
wahtiiig, when we pass into a region oTnobler and more 
Christian thought. Shall we say that the view of the infinite 
Httler, given in the spoken wisdom of the living spint of 
Christ, has no sanctifying power ? Yet whereas thefe arty 
trace in it of the satisfaction^ redemption ? 'Ifheh we sit 
at Messiah’s feet, that transforming gratitude Wt an extin¬ 
guished penalty on which the prevailing theology insists,, as 
its central emotion,'becomes replaced by a similar and pro¬ 
founder sentiment towards the eternal father. If to rescue 
men from a dreadful fate in the fdttire, be a just title to our 
reverence, never to have denied that late chums an affec¬ 
tion yet more devoted; If there t4 a ffi\4ne mercy in annihi¬ 
lating an awful curse, in shedding ortly blessing there is surely 
a diviner still. Shall the love restdred to us after long delay, 
an d in consideration of an ecfuivaleht, work mightily ort the 
heart; and shah that which asked no purchase, Which has 
been veiled by no cloud, which has enfolded lis always in its 
tranquillity, nor dm ever quit the soul opened to receive it, 
fail to penetrate the conscience, and dissolve the frosts of our 
self-love by some holier flame?: NeVer shall it be found 
true, that Odd must threaten us with vDrtgeande, ere we can 

feel the shelter of his grace ! ' * c 

In truth, the Christian idea of salvation ; catmot be better 
illustrated, than by the doubt which has been enterfeined 
respecting the proper translation of my text. Sortie, refer¬ 
ring it to spiritual redemption, adhete to the eommon ver¬ 
sion ; others, seeing that the apostle' Peter is explaining by 
t w } m t power, or by what name” he had cured the lame man 
1 at the temple gate, refer the words to this miracle of dehver- 
* ance, and render them thus;-neither is there in any 

other; for there is none other name under Heaven given 
among men, Whereby we can be Mated.” It matters little 
Which it is; for whether we ipeak of body or of mirtd, Jesus 
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" saves ” us by " mating « vjwholei” by putting forth upon 
us a divine and healing power, by which pest suffering and 
present decrepitude disappear together $ which supplies the 
defective elements of our nature ; cools the burning of inward 
fever; or calls into being new senses and perceptions, open¬ 
ing a diviner universe to, our experience. The deformed and 
cropked ^jL, bowed by platan, lo ! these many years, and no- 
wise able to lift up itself, he loosens and makes straight in 
uprightness. > The moral paralytic, collapsed and prostrate 
amid the stir of life, and incapably gaah|g on the moving 
waters in which others find their heaitb^has often started up 
at the summons of that voice, though perchance "he wist not 
who it was f* and going his w„ay, has found it to be " the 
sabbath / 7 and owned the "work 77 of one who is in the spirit 
of " the Father . 77 From the eye long dark and blind to duty and 
to God, he has caused the dim to pass away, and shown the 
solemn look of life beneath a heaven so tranquil and sublime. 
Even the dead of soul,(dose wrapped in bandages of selfishness, 
—that greediest of graves,—have been quickened by his pierc¬ 
ing call, and have come forth; to learn, " when risen / 7 that 
only in the meekness that can obey is tJ^ere the power to 
command, only in ,the love that serves is there the life of 
heart-felt liberty. ; To call, then, on the name and trust in 
the spirit of,Christ, is to invoke the restoring power of God; 
to give symmetry and speed to pur lame affections, and the 
vigour of an athlete to Our limping ynlls* There is not any 
Christian salvation that ^ is not thus identical with Christian 
perfection ; "nor any other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we may be (thus) made whole.” Let all that 
would "be perfect be thus minded / 7 * seek " the measure^jof 
the stature of the fulness of Christ / 7 t and they shall findjn 
him a " power to become the §ons of God. 77 | ^ 
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NOTES. 


A. * 

Relation fietween Natural Religion and Revelation. 

It is not easy to determine, with any precision, what is Mr. M'Neile’* 
estimate of the capabilities and defects of natural religion. It is sub¬ 
jected to a vague and indistinct disparagement throughout his lecture; 
the impression is left, that the character of God cannot be vindicated 
by appeal to his works ; but I do not perceive that the lecturer com¬ 
mits himself to any logical proposition on the subject. One of his 
coadjutors,* however, has supplied this deficiency; and taking, as an 
antagonist, a sentence from the second Lecture of the present series, 
has argued at length, that “ The moral Character and Unity of God 
are not discoverable from the works of Creation.” He affirms that “to 
talk of ‘ discerning the moral attributes of God on the material struc¬ 
tures of the universe,’ is not only idle, but unreasonableand the jus¬ 
tification which he offers Of this bold statement seems to comprise the 
two following arguments : 4 

That the universe is analogous to a cathedral or other human edifioe; 
which discloses something of the Architect’s genius and power, but 
nothing of his moral qualities: and 
That the mixture of good and evil in the world perplexes the mmd 
with opposite reports of the Creator's character. 

If scepticism were a just object of moral rebuke, in what terms 
might we not speak of this “ infidel ” rejection of God’s ancient and 
everlasting oracles of nature ? For the serious doubts and perplexities 
of the devout student of creation, an unqualified respect may be entpe^ 1 
tamed. But it is to be regretted that the necessities of a system should" 
tempt the expounder of revelation to assail, with reckless indifference, 

* Rev. P. June*, in lua Lecture entitled “ The doctrine of the Trinity, 
proved o a consequence fiom the Deitj of our Lord Jews Christ," p, 586—375, * r 
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the pnmitive sentiments of all religion. The aversion of orthodoxy to 
the theology of the unsophisticated reason and heart is however to be 
classed among the natural antipathies. Among aU the extravagances 
of modern English divinity, unknown to the sound and healthy era of our 
national church, it is perhaps the most significant: indicating that final 
obscuration of Christianity, iu which it cannot he made to shine with¬ 
out putting out every other light. This destructive mode of argument¬ 
ation, which discredits everything foreign to the favourite system, is 
the evident result of fear, not of faith: it is a theological adoption of 
the Chinese policy ; and keeps the Celestial Empire safe, by regarding 
every stranger as a possible spy, and excluding all alien ideas as fore¬ 
runners of revolution. The citadel of faith is defended, byrnaking the 
most dreadful havoc of every power which ought to be its strength and 
ornament. Put out reason, >but save the Trinity j* suborn experience, 
but prove depravity? disparage conscience, but secure the Atone¬ 
ment; bewilder the sentiments of justice and benevolence, only 
guard the everlasting Hell;—have Jong been the instructions of or¬ 
thodoxy to its defender*: and now we are asked to Bilence the an¬ 
them of nature to the God of love, that priests without disturbance 
may prove him the God of vengeance, and to withdraw our eye from 
the telescope of science, which reveals the onbnhss of the Creator's 
work, that we may examine, through a church microscope, the plu¬ 
rality of a Hebrew noun. Can those who taunt the Unitarians with 
the negative character of their system, give a satisfactory account of 
the positive merits of a religion Which disbelieves reason, distrusts the 
moral sense, dislikes science, discredits, nature, and for all who are 
without the Bible and a fit interpreter* disowns the moral character of 
God? * 

In commenting upon Mr. James’s position on this last point, I will 
confine myself to three observationsthe first, relating to the con¬ 
sequences of his doctrine, If true; the others explaining, by separate 
reference to his two arguments, why I conceive it to be false. 

(1.) If there is no trace in nature of the moral attributes of God, 
there can be no disclosure of them in Scripture. The character of 
the Revealer is our only jgaaiiu|p for the truth and excellence oi the 
Revelation; and if his ehartew is antecedently unknown, if there is 
nothing to preclude the idea of his being deceitful and malignant, 
how can we be assured that his communication is not a seduction and 
a lie ? It is not the preternatural rank, but the just and holy mind, 
of a celestial Being, that entitles his messages to reception. and 
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surely it is this done which, in ottr opponents* own system, make* 
the Whole difference between the suggestions of Satan and the insjri- 
ration of God. But let us heat, in this matter, the judgment of one 
who adorned the English church, in times when solidity of thought 
and troth of sentiment were stifle in esteem among her clergy. Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson observes? '* Unless the knowledge of God and his 
essential perfections be natural* T do not see what sufficient and cer¬ 
tain foundation there can be of revealed religion. For unless we 
naturally know God to be a Being of ah perfection, and consequently 
that whatever he says is true, 1 cannot see what divine revelation can 
signify. For God's revealing or declaring suoh a thing to ns, is no 
necessary argument that it is so, unless antecedently to this revela¬ 
tion, we be possessed firmly^with this principle, that whatever God 
says is true. And whatever is knoWn antecedently 4o revelation, 
must be known by natural light* and by reasonings and deductions 
from natural principles. I might further add to this argument, that 
the only standard and measure to judge of divine revelations, and to 
distinguish between what are true, and what are counterfeit, are the 
natural notions which men have of God, and of his essential perfec¬ 
tions.*** And elsewhere, still more explicitly; “ The strongest and 
surest reasonings in religion are grounded upon the essential perfec¬ 
tions of God; so that even divine revelation itself doth suppose these 
for its foundation, and can signify nothing to ns, unless these be first 
known and believed. Unless we be first persuaded of the providence 
of God* and his particular care of mankind, why should we believe 
that he would make any revelation of himself to men ? Unless it be 
naturally known to ns, that God is tone* what foundation is there for 
the belief of his word ? And What signifies the laws and promises of 
God, unless natural light *do |j$t assize us of his sovereign authority 
and faithfulness ? So that the principles of natural religion, are tfar 
foundation of that which is revealed ; and therefore in reason nothing 
can be admitted to be a revelation from God* which plainly contra¬ 
dicts his essential perfection} and consequently if any pretends 
divine revelation tor this doctrine, thdfc God hath from ah eternity 
absolutely decreed the eternal ruin of the greatest, part of mankind. 
Without any respect to the sms and demerits $f men* l am as certain 
that this doctrine Cannot be of God, as I am.sure that God is good 
and just,* because this grates Upon the notion that mankind have of 

v 

t \ 

♦ THlotsdn’s Works, Loudon, 1717, veL h p, 40$ 
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goodness and justice. This is that which no good man would do, 
and therefore cannot be believed of infinite goodness; and therefore 
if an Apostle or Angel from heaven teach any doctrine which plainly 
overthrows the goodness and justice of God. let him be accursed. 
For every man hath greater assurance that God is good and just, 
than he can have of any subtle speculations about predestination and 
the decrees of God.”* 

It is somewhat curious, that in the position which they have as¬ 
sumed with respect to natural religion, our reverend opponents arc 
allying themselves with Socinus: and that, in answering them, I 
should find myself citing the words of an Archbishop of their own 
church, in direct reply to this great heresiarch. On the adjoining 
page to the first from which I have quoted, Tillotson says, “ God is 
naturally known to tnen: the contrary whereof Socinus positively 
maintains, though therein he be forsaken by most of his fol¬ 
lowers,—an opinion, in my judgment, very unworthy of one 
who, not without reason, was esteemed so great a master of rea¬ 
son; and (though I believe he did not see it) undermining tins 
strongest and surest foundation of all religion, which, when the na¬ 
tural notions of God are once taken away, wiU certainly want its best 
support. Besides that, by denying any natural knowledge of God, 
and his essential perfections, he freely gives away one of the most 
plausible grounds of opposing the doctrine of thfe Trinity.” That 
which Socinus could afford ** freely to give away,” oiir reverend op¬ 
ponents, it seems, find it necessary violently to take awav.f 

(2.) The arguments by which Mr. James endeavours to justify his 
repudiation of the primary sentiments of unrevealed religion, might 
he sufficiently answered by a reference to any work treating of na¬ 
tural theology, from the Memorabilia df Socrates,to the last Bridge- 
water Treatise. But as a phrase occurring in my first lecture appears 
to have been concerned in their production, it is incumbent on me to 
show where their fallacy lies. 

The lecturer’s reasoning stands thus : The universe is a material 
structure; and so is a cathedral; but a cathedral gives no report of 

* Tillotson’# Works, London, 1717, vol. i. p. 579. 

f Socinus thus states the opiniod which he attempts to confute : “ Reeeptior 
bodie sen ten ti a est, homini naturaliter ej usque animo insitano ease diviriitftiit 
alievyus opinion cm, cqjbs vi cuncta rogantur ac gubernentur, quwque humankruttf 
rerum imprimis euram gerat, hominibus consulat atque prospiciat. H«c sen- 
tentla, quam no* folsam esse arbitramur,” Htc.~~Pr<tte*!tion£$ Theol. Fausti Socini 
Setter* sin, c. ii. 
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the moral character of its architect: neither, therefore, does the uni¬ 
verse ;—an excellent example, when reduced lo form, of the violation 
of the first general rale of the syllogism, forbidding an undistributed 
middle term. 

Bid it never occur to our reverend opponent that “ the material 
structures of the universe ” are of various kinds, not all of them 
resembling a cathedral; nay, that he himself (not being able “ to sit 
in a thimble,’’ or even “ in the smallest compass imaginable/ 1 " with¬ 
out inconvenience from want of room/')* is a ** material structure/’ 
in one part of his human constitution ?—a circumstance which might 
have suggested the distinction between organized and unorganized 
nature. Admitting even (what is by no means true) that the ar¬ 
rangements of the latter terminate, like the design of a minster, in 
the mere production of beauty, and indicate only genius and skill, 
the contrivances of the former fulfil their end in the creation of hap¬ 
piness in the animal world, and the maintenance of a retributive dis-‘ 
cipline in human life: results which are the appropriate fruit and ex-'’ 
pression of benevolence and equity. Even the beauty of creation* 
however, cannot be attributed to sentimentB as little moral in their 
character, as those which may actuate the human artist; for He who 
has called into being whatever is lovely send glorious, has created also 
percipient minds to behold it, and transmute it from a material adjust¬ 
ment into a mental possession. 

It is not even true that a work of art, like a cathedral, expresses 
no moral quality. The individual builder’s character, indeed, it may 
not reveal. But no architect ever produced a cathedral; be is but 
the tool wielded by the spirit of his age ; and Phidias could no more 
have designed York Mmster, than the associated masons could have 
adorned the Parthenon- Agp must contribute to the origination 
of such works: and when they appear, they embody, not indistinctly, 
some of the great sentiments which possess the period of their 
birth. 

(3.) The mixture of good and evil in the world is said to confuse 
our reasonings respecting the Divine Being, by presenting us with 
opposite reports of his character, 

This argument is evidently inconsistent wit^ the former. While 
that declared the silence of creation on the "moral attributes of its 
Author, this affirms its double (and therefore doubtful) speech. After 


* Mr James's illustration of the nature af a spirit. 
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all, then# there we phenomena which depose to the character of the 
Creafor, if we can only interpret their attestation aright. 

rales for the treatment of conflicting evidence are plain and 
Intelligible; nor is there any reason why they should not be applied 
to the great problems of natural religion. The preponderant testi¬ 
mony being permitted to determine our convictions, the evils and 
inequalities of the world cannot disturb our faith in the benevolence 
and holiness of God; but must stand over, as a residue of unreduced 
phenomena, to be hereafter brought under the dominion of that law 
of love, which the visible systematic arrangements of Providence 
show to be general. 

Happily, no sceptical reasonings, like those on which 1 am ani¬ 
madverting, can permanently prevent the natural sentiments of men 
from asserting their supremacy. To us© the words of Bishop Butler, 
“ Our whole nature leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to God, 
and to deny all imperfection of him. And this will for ever be a 
practical proof of his moral character, to such as will consider what 
a practical proof is; because it is the voice of God speaking in us.”* 

From the opposite appearances of good and evil in the world, Mr. 
James derives an argument against the Unity of God, and affirms 
that “ reason thinks it more reasonable to admit the existence of two 
almighty and independent Beings, the one eternally good, the other 
eternally evil/'f If the lecturer's “ reason u really recommends to him 
auch. extraordinary conclusions, and insists on patronizing the Mani- 
ohean heresy, the intellectual faculty may well be in bad theological 
rgphte with him.’The constant origin of pain end enjoyment, good and 
evil, from the very same arrangements and structures, renders the partition 
of the creative work between two antagonistic principles not very 
easy of conception; and it yet remains to be explained, how the laws 
which produce the breeze can proceed from oneBeing, and those which 
speed the hurricane from another; how hunger can have one author, 
and the refreshment of food another i how the power of right moral 
choice can be the gift of God, and that of wrong moral choice of a 
Demon. 

The reverend lecturer attempts to weaken the argument from the 
unity of the creation to that of the Creator. His eccentric remarks 

on comets I must leave to tbe,consideeatfon of astronomers. The 

* * ' 

v Introduction to tbs AaitUgy.' ** * t hecture, p. $71. 
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rest of the argument is entitled to such reply an the following word*; 
of Robert Hell may give to it. “ To prove the unity of this greets 
Being, in oppotithm to a pluralityof God*, it is not *&ueis*ry to 
have recourse to metaphysical abstractions. It is sufficient to ob¬ 
serve, that the notion of raoretbaaOfte author of nature is incon¬ 
sistent with that harmony of design which pervades her works; that 
it solves no appearances, is ^ujJpoite ; by no evidence, and serves no 
purpose but to embarrass and perplex our conceptions/’ * 


B. 


Trinitarian and Untittrtttn Idea* ofjttstice. " 

It is only natural that the parable of the Prodigal Son should be no 
favourite with those, who deny the- unconditional mercy of God. 
The place which this divine tale occupies in the Unitarian theology 
appears to be filled, in the orthodox scheme, by the story of Zaleucus, 
king of the Locrians j which has been appealed to in the present con¬ 
troversy by both the Lecturers on the Atonement, and seems to be 
the only endurable illustration presented, even by Pagan history, of 
the execution of vicarious punishment. This monarch had passed a 
law, condemning adulterers to the loss of both eyes. His own son 
whs convicted ofthe crime: mid to satisfy at once the claims of law 
and of clemency, the royal parent 11 commanded one of his own eyes 
to be pulled out, and one of hi* sou’s/* Is it too bold a heresy to 
confess, that there seams to me something heathenish in this example, 
and that, as an exponent of the Divine character, 1 more willingly 
revere the Father of the prodigal, than the father of the adulterer? 

Without entering, however, tnfco any^ comparison between the Lo* 
crian and the GalUean.parable,/1 wptdd bhserve, that the vicarious 
theory receives no illustration from this fragment of ancient history. 
There is no analogy between the cases, except in the violation of 
truth and wisdom which both exhibit; and whatever we are instructed 


to admire in Zaleucus, will be found, on close inspection, to he absent 


pathize with Ids desire to evade it, that any quibble which legal fog** 1 

Ann tf^Mnoa frtl* tk m niirecnau wuauua toUk uttymi j - 


nuity can devise for this purpose, passes with 

suistry refuses to be severe with a man implicated in snub a difficulty. 

j 


* Modem Infidelity considered, p, 18, 
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Bat the Creator and Legislator of the human race, having perfect know¬ 
ledge of the future, can never be surprised into a similar perplexity; 
or ever pass a law at one time, which at another he desires to evade. 
Even were it so, there would seem to be less that is unworthy of his 
moral perfection, in saying plainly, with the ancient Hebrews, that 
he “ repented of the evil he thought to do,” and said, “ it shall not 
bethan in ascribing to him a device for preserving consistency, in 
which no one capable of appreciating veracity can pretend to discern 
any sincere fulfilment of the law. However barbarous the idea of 
Divine " repentance,” it is at least ingenuous. Nor does this inci¬ 
dent of Zaleuous and his son present any parallel to the alleged rela¬ 
tion between the Divine Father who receives, and the Divine Son who 
gives, the satisfaction for human guilt. The Locrian king took a part of 
the penalty himself, and left the remainder where it was due; hut 
the Sovereign Law-giver of Calvinism puts the whole upon another. 
To sustain the analogy, Zaleucus should have permitted an innocent 
son to have both his eyes put out, and the convicted adulterer to 
escape. 

The doctrine of Atonement has introduced among Trinitarians a 
mode of speaking respecting God, which grates most painfully against 
the reverential affections due to him. His nature is dismembered 
into a number of attributes,foreign to each other, and preferring rival 
claimB; the Divine tranquillity appears as the equilibrium of opposing 
pressures,—the Divine administration as a resultant from' the col¬ 
lision of hostile forces. Goodness pleads for that which holiness 
forbids; and the Paternal God would do many a mercy, did the 
Sovereign God allow. The idea of a conflict or embarrassment in 
the Supreme Mind being thus introduced, and the believer being 
haunted by the feeling of some tremendous difficulty affecting the In¬ 
finite government, the vicarious economy is brought forward as the 
relief, the solution of the whole perplexity; the union, by a blessed 
compromise, of attributes that could never combine in any scheme 
before. The main business of theology is made to consist, in stating 
the conditions, and expounding the solution, of this imaginary pro¬ 
blem. The cardinal difficulty is thought to be, the reconciliation of 
Justice and Mercy; and, as the one is represented under the image 
of a Sovereign, the other under'that of a Father, the question 
this form: how can the same being at every moment possess both 
these characters, without abandoning any function or feeling appro¬ 
priate to either ? how, especially, can the Judge remit,—it is beyond 
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bis power, yet, bow can the Parent punish to the uttermost)—it is 
contrary to his nature. » 

All this difficulty is merely fictitious; wising’ out of the determina¬ 
tion to make out that God is both wholly Judge, and wholly Father, 
from an anxiety, that is, to adhere to two metaphors, as applica¬ 
ble, in every particular, to the Divine Being. It is evident that both 
must be, to a great extent, inappropriate; and in nothing surely is 
the impropriety more manifest, than in the assertion that, as Sove¬ 
reign, God is naturally bound to execute laws which, nevertheless, it 
would be desirable to remit, or change in their operation. Whatever 
painful necessities the imperfection of human legislation and judicial 
procedure may impose, the Omniscient Ruler can make no law which 
he will not to all eternity, and with entire consent of his whole nature, 
deem it well to execute. This is the Unitarian answer to the con¬ 
stant question, “ How can God forgive in defiance of his own law ?” 
It is not in defiance of his laws: every one of which w31 be fulfilled to 
the uttermost, in conformity with his first intent; but nowhere has 
he declared that he would not forgive. All justice consists in treat¬ 
ing moral agents according to their character; the inexorability of 
human low arises solely from the imperfection with which it can attain 
this end, and is not the essence, but the alloy, of equity: but God, 
who searches and controls the heart, exercises that perfect justice, 
which permits the penal suffering to depart only with the moral guilt; 
and pardons, not by cancelling any sentence, but by obeying his eter¬ 
nal purpose to meet the wanderer returning homeward, and give his 
blessing to the restored. Only ^y such restoration can any past guilt 
be effaced. The thoughts, emotions, and sufferings of sin, once com¬ 
mitted, are woven into th$ fabrie of the soul; and are as incapable of 
being absolutely obliterated thence #md put back into non-existence, 
as moments of being struck from the past, or the parts of space from 
infinitude. Herein we behold alike “ the goodness and the severity 
of God;*’ and adore in him not the balance of contrary tendencies, 
but the harmony of consentaneous perfections. How plainly does 
experience show that, if his personal unity be given up, his moral 
unity cannot be preserved! 

like representation of God as a Creditor, to whom his responsible 
creatures are in debt to the amoui^ of their moral obligations, is no 
less unfit .to serve as the foundation of serious reasonings, than the 
idea of hiet >9 * Sovereign. A# a loose analogy, likely to produce a 
vtyid impression on minds filled with ideas borrowed from the insti- 

F 
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tution of property, it unavoidably and innocently occurs to us, but to 
force any doctrinal sentiments from it, is to strain it beyond its capa¬ 
bilities. Mr. Buddicom describes it as a favourite with the Unita¬ 
rians ; “ our opponents assert, that sins are to be regarded as debts 
and as debts only”* I will venture to affirm that no Unitarian who 
heard this believed Jus own ears, till he saw it in print; so incredibly 
great must be the ignorance of Unitarian theology which could dic¬ 
tate the statement. The sentiment attributed to us is one, against 
which our whole body of moral doctrine ife one systematic protest, 
and which has place m our arguments against the vicarious scheme, 
only because it is the fundamental idea, on which that scheme is usually 
declared to rest. In one of the most recent and deservedly papular 
Unitarian publications on this subject, I find a long note devoted to 
the destruction of this pecuniary analogy, which, the Author ob¬ 
serves, “seems very incomplete and unsatisfactory. Punishment is 
compared to a debt, supposed to be incurred by the commission of 
the offence. To a certain degree therq is ju resemblance between the 
two things, which may be the foundation of a metaphor; but when 
we proceed to argue upon this metaphor, we fall into a vai lety of 
errors.”t That orthodoxy does incessantly “argue upon this meta¬ 
phor,” is notorious; and the present controversy is not deficient in 
specimens. “ All that the creature can accomplish is a debt due to 
the Creator.’’^ says Mr. James, who^reasons out the mercantile view 
of redemption with an unshrinking precision, unequalled since the 
days of Shylock, who insists on “ eye for eye, tooth for tooth, life 
for life,” and condemns any alteration (of course, our Lord’s) of this 
rule, as “false chanty, or mistaken compassionwho inquires 
whether, m the payment of redemption, an angel might not go for a 
number of men, and decides m the negative, because “ the highest 
created angel m existence” (having as much as he can do for himself) 
“ could not produce the smallest amount of supererogatory obedience 
or merit to transfer to a fellow angel, or to man(| and who, in reply 
to the question, ‘ ' What price will God accept for the lives that are 
justly sentenced to eternal death ?” says, “ the answer to this is very 
simple: he will accept nothing but what will be a real equivalent— 

* Lecture, p. 451. 

t Remarks on |be commonly-received Doctrine of Atonement aid Sacrifice, by 
Rev W. Turner, jun, A M. Note A. second edition. 

t Lecture, p 41*4. § Ibid. p. 410. || Ibid. pp. 412, 413. 
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a full compensation—in adequate price." * In what bible of Moloch 
or of Mammon all this is found, I know not; sure 1 am, it was 
never learned at the feet of Christ. 

Unitarians object to the cruelty and injustice attributed to the 
Eternal Father, in laying upon the innocent Jesus the punishment of 
guilty men. Mr. Buddicom’s reply, though not new, is remarkable. 
“ Do we, however, assert any thing as to the fact of our Lord's suf¬ 
ferings, Which they who deny his atonement do not also assert ? If, 
then, it be a truth historical, that he did suffer through life, agonize 
in the garden, and die on the cross, does it not appear much greater 
cruelty in God, to impose those sufferings, which Jesus is admitted 
to have undergone, without any benefit to the transgressor, or any 
vindication of his own glory ?” f 

I had always thought, and still think, that our Trinitarian friends 
do assert a great deal ** as to the fact” {i.e. the amount and intrinsic 
character , apart from the effects ) " of our Lord's sufferings, which we 
cannot admit. A human being, says the Unftttrian, died on the cross, 
with such suffering as a perfect human being may endure.” Will Mr. 
Buddicom be content with this description of ” the fact ?" and does 
he merely wish to subjoin, that on the death of *' this man,” God 
took occasion to forgive alt men who are to be saved at all ? Tf so, 
I admit that the imputation of cruelty is groundless ; and have only 
to observe, that there is no perceptible relation of cause and effect 
between the occasion and the boon ; and that the cross becomes 
simply the date, the chronological sign, of a Divine volition, arbi¬ 
trarily attached to that point of human history. But then, how can 
Mr. Buddicom defend (as he does) the phrase “ blood of God ?” f 
Theology can perform strange feats; jmd to its sleight of words no¬ 
thing is impossible. The doctrine of the communication of properties 
between the two natures of cur Lord, comes in to relieve the diffi¬ 
culty ; and having established that whatever is true of either nature 
may be affirmed of Christ, and by inference, even of the other, it 
proves the propriety of saying, both that the Divine nature cannot 
suffer, and yet that God bled.$ Heterodoxy, however, in its per-* 
Terseness, still thinks with Le Clerc of this sounMa Htvj*drwv, that it is 
“ as intelligible, as if we were to say, there is a circle so united with 
a triangle, that the circle has the properties of the triangle, and the 
triangle those of the cirde/’|| 

• Lecture, p. 411. f Ibid. p. 402, J Ibid. p. 507. 

§ Ibid. pp. 511, 512. () Arc Critic*, P. I. sect 1. cap, ix. § 11, 
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The reading in Acts xx. 28 

No competent cntic, I apprehend, can read without surprise Mr. 
Buddicorn’s note (H ) on the reading of this verso. The slight 
manner m which Criesbacli is set aside, to make way for the autho¬ 
rity of critical editions of the N. T. since his time ; the vague com- 
mendation of the edition of Dr. Scholtz, “ which, it may Well be 
hoped, leaves us little more to expect or desire/’—-as if there were 
nothing pecuhai or controverted in the critical principles of that work; 
the citation of a passage from this Homan Catholic editor, in which 
the critic becomes the theologian, and makes use of his own reading 
of 0 toS to prove “ that Christ is God /’ together with the statement 
that the reading is of no doctrinal importance ; combine to render this 
a remarkable piece of criticism. If the learned Lecturer had defended 
his dissent from Griesbaeh, or attempted to invalidate the reasonmg 
of that Editor’s elaborate note on the passage, some materials for 
consideration and argument would have been afforded. But no rea¬ 
son is assigned for the preference of over kv/Aov, except that Dr 
Bcholtz adopts it, and says nothing about it; though Griesbaeh re¬ 
jects it, and says a gieat deal about it; and very conclusively too, in 
the opinion of most scholars, not excepting Mr. Byrth. Surely the 
paradoxical preference which Scholtz gives to the Byzantine recen* 
sum is not a reason for hoping that he has left us nothing more to 
expect, in the determination of the text of the N. T., still less is it 
a reason why lus leadings, simply because they are hia, should super¬ 
sede Griesbaeh’s;—from whgm, I submit, no sober critic should 
venture to depart, without at least intimating the grounds of his 
judgment. I have not semi the critical edition of the learned Homan 
Catholic; but unless its Prolegomena contain some much better 
reasons than are adduced in his “ Biblischrkritische Reisc," for his 
attachment to the Constantinopolitan family of manuscripts, it may 
be safely affirmed, that Griesbaeh Will no more be superseded by 
Scholtz, than he was anticipated by Matthsri. 

The text in question is not ope, on the reading of which Griesbaeh 
expresses hie opinion with any hesitation. *' Ex his omnibus lucu- 
lenter apparet, pro lectiane 6 * o€ ne uulcnm quidem miUtare codicem, 
qui sive vetustate, sive interaft bonitate suft testis idonei et incorrupti 
laude ornan queat Non reperitur, nisi in libris recentioribus, iis- 
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deraque vel penitus contemnendia, vel misere, tnultis saltern in locis, 
interpolate. ”—** Quomodd igitur, salve criticse artia legibus, lectio 
6*ov, utpote omni anctoritate jqstfi destituta, defendi queat, equidem 
hand intelligo.” In the face of this decision, Mr. Bnddioom reads 
9»o0 : and does any one then believe, that in Unitarians alone, theo¬ 
logical Idas influences the choice of a reading ? 

The attempt to elicit from the word **pt«v the same argument for 
the Deity of Christ* which might be derived from the reading 0 wS, I 
confess myself nneble to comprehend. Does Mr. Buddicom intend 
to assert, that when any person is called irfytos (Lord) in the N. T„ 
it means that he is Jehovah ? Or, when this is denoted, is there 
some peculiarity of grammatical usage, indicating the fact ? If so, 
it is of moment that thiB should be pointed out, and illustrated by 
examples , the idiom not being adequately described by saying that 
“ the word” is ” put in the form, of an unqualified and unequalled pre¬ 
ference” 


D. 

Archbishop Magee's controversial Character , 

In the year 1815 a discussion arose out of the general controversy 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, respecting the propefh&se of the 
word Unitauian. Those who were anxious to be designated by this 
name were divided in opinion as to the latitude with which it should 
be employed. One class proposed to limit it to believers in the simple 
humanity of our Lord, and to exclude from it all who held his pre-ex¬ 
istence, from the lowest Arian to the highest Athanasian. Another 
class protested against this restriction; suggested that, both by its 
construction and its hinge* the word* primarily referred, not to the 
nature of Christ, but to the personality of tfie Godhead ; that as Trini¬ 
tarians denoted, by the prefix (Tri) to their name, the three persons 
of their Deity, so by the prefix (Un) should Unitarians express the 
one person of theirs; that in no other way could the numerical anti¬ 
thesis, promised to the ear, be afforded to the mind; ami accordingly 
that under the title Unitarian should be included all Christians Who 
directed their worship to one personal God, whatever they might 
think of the nature of Christ. It is evident that, in this latter sense* 
the name must comprehend a much larger class than hi the former, 
The discussion between the two parties was conducted in the pages of 
the Monthly Repository, at that time the organ of the English Uni¬ 
tarian theology. * 
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* Meanwhile, the defenders of orthodoxy were not indifferent to the 
subject of debate; nor at all more agreed about it than their theolo- 
gieal opponents. The majority regarded the word Unitarian as a 
creditable name, which was by no means to be abandoned to a set of 
heretics, hitherto held up to opprobrium by the title of Socinim. 
They accordingly proposed to consider it as expressing the belief in 
One God (without reference to the number of persons), ,in contra¬ 
distinction to the belief in many Gods ; so that its. opposite should be, 
not as the analogy of language seemed to require, Trinitarian, but 
Polytheist. Thus defined, the appellation belonged to Trinitarians as 
well as to others; and the assumption of it, by those who dissented 
from the doctrine of the Trinity, was construed into a charge of 
Tritheism against the orthodox. Another party, however, comprising 
especially Archbishop Magee in the church, and the High Arians out 
of it, treuted the name as one, not of honour, but of disgrace ;—were 
anxious to fix it exclusively on Mr, Belsham’s school of humanita¬ 
rians, and to rescue the believers in the pie-existence of Christ, of 
every shade, from its pollutionand affected to legard every extension 
of it to these, as a disingenuous trick, designed to swell the appear¬ 
ance of numbers, and to act as " a decoy" for drawing “ to Mr. 
Belsham ” 111 who were “ against Athanasius.”* And so the poor 
Unitarians could please nobody, and Were in imminent danger of 
being altogether anonymous. If they did not extend their name so 
as to take in every church, Athanasian and all, they were guilty of 
false imputation on Trinitarians, and of monopolizing an honour 
which was no property of theirs. If they did not narrow it to 
" Mr. Belsham's class," they were accused of “ equivocation,” and 
of cunningly dragging the harmless Arians into participation of their 
disgrace. If they denied that the whole Church of England was 
Unitarian, they committed an act of impudent exclusion ; if they 
affirmed that Mr. Locke and Sir Isaac Newton were Unitarian, they 
were chargeable with a no less impudent assumption, and rebuked 
for " posthumous proselytism.” 

Of the three possible meanings of the word, the Humanitarian, the 
Uni-personal, and the Monotheistic,—Mr. Aspland ably and success¬ 
fully vindicated the second; in opposition to Mr. Norris, a Trinitarian 

* Magee on the Atonement, vol. Hi. p. 385. Note. 5th Edition. This note 
is a broad caricature of the discussion in the Monthly Repository -. and show's that 
the Author might have been die CruUtshanks of theology, bad his humour always 
been goott-humour. 
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controversialist, who insisted on tile third, and declared he would call 
his opponents Sortitions; and amid the reproaches of Archbishop 
Magee, who dung to the first, and denounced the wider application 
as a “ dishonest" “ management of the term.'* With these things in 
mind, let the reader attend to the following passage from that prelate's 
celebrated work: 

“ How great are the advantages of a well .chosen name! Mr. 
Aspland, in his warm recommendation of the continuance of the use 
of the word Unitarian, in that ambiguous sense in which it had al¬ 
ready done so much good to the cause, very justly observes, from 
Dr. South, that * the generality Of mankind is wholly and absolutely 
governed by words and names and that ‘ he, who will set up for a 
skilful manager of the rabble, so long as they have but ears to hear , 
needs never enquire whether they have any understanding whereby 
to judge : but with two or three popular empty woids, well tuned 
and humoured, may whistle them backwards and forw ards, upwards 
and downwards, till he fe weary ; awl get upon their backs when he 
is so * Month . Rep . vol. x. p. 481. —And what does Mr. Asplmd 
deduce from all this ? Why, neither more nor less than this.—-that 
the name Unitarian inu«t never be given up j but all possible changes 
rung upon it, let the opinions of those who bear that name be ever so 
various and contradictory,”*' 

Now what does the reader think of Mr. Aspland ? He despises 
him, as the deliberate proposer of an imposture ; as one who sets up 
for " a skilful manager of the rabble,” and who argues for the name 

Unitarian,” because it may enable his party to “get upon the 
backs ” of the multitude. The Archbishop, I presume, means to 
leave this impression. Let us look then to the facts. 

The quotation is from Mr. Aspland’s M Flea for Unitarian Dis¬ 
senters.” The author is expostulating with Mr. Norris, who had 
vowed still to fasten the term Sortition on dissentients from tile 
doctrine of the Trinity. and is urging the impropriety of irritating a 
religious body by giving them a disowned and confessedly unsuitable 
designation. Mr. Applaud introduces his reference to Dr. South by 
the following passage. 

** It is not without design that you cling to a known error. The 
name of Socinian is refused by us; this is one reason why an un¬ 
generous adversary may choose to give it; and again, the term having 


* Magee on the Atonement, vt»L id. pp. 343, 344. Note. 
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been used (with some degree of propriety) at the first appearance of 
this class of Unitarians, which was at a period when penal laws were 
not a dead letter, and when theological controversies were personal 
quarrels, it is associated in books with a set of useful phrases such as 
pestilent heretics, wretched blasphemers, and the like, which suit the 
convenience of writers who have an abundance of enmity but a lack 
of argument, and who, whilst they are reduced to the necessity of 
borrowing, are not secured by their good taste or sense of decorum 
from taking, in loan, the excrescences of defunct authors; this is a 
second reason why the name ‘ Socinian' is made to linger in books, 
long after Socinians have departed from the stage.” 

Then follows the note from which Archbishop Magee has quoted: 
but from which he has omitted the parts inclosed in brackets. 

[“Once more, I must beg leave to refer you to Dr. South, for an ap¬ 
propriate observation or two,.©» the fatal imposture and force of words.] 
“ * The generality of rpankind is wholly and absolutely governed by 
words and names; [without, nay, for the most part, even against the 
knowledge men have of things. The multitude or common route, 
like a drove of sheep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed by any 
noise, or cry, which their drivers shall accustom them to. 

“ ‘ And] he who will set up fora skilful manager of the rabble, so 
long as they have but ears to hear, needs never enquire whether they 
have any understanding whereby to judge: but with two or three 
popular, empty words,’ ‘ well-tuned and humoured, may whistle them 
backwards and forwards, upwards and downwards, till he is weary; 
and get upon their backs when he is so.' ”* 

And now, may I not ask, what does the reader think of Archbishop 
Magee? Mr. Aspland indignantly condemns the “imposture” 
practised by false names; and, by a garbled quotation, he is held up 
as resorting to it. He really says to his opponents, “ Call us So¬ 
cinians no more, for you must know it is unjusthe is represented 
as saying to his friends, “ We will never cease to call ourselves Uni¬ 
tarians, for it is a capital trick.” And thus, by scoring out and in¬ 
terlining, his own expostulation against abase policy is metamorphosed 
into an indictment, charging him with the very same. Mr. Byrth 
and Mr. M’Neile are men, ns I believe, of honourable minds: and 
the latter has rebuked, as they deserve, “garbled quotations.” f 

• Monthly Repository of Theology and General Literature, yol. x. p. 481. 1815. 

I quote from this work, rather than from Mr. Aspland's " Plea for Unitarian Dis¬ 
senters,” in obedience to the Archbishop's own reference. 
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ask them to acquit me of “ outraging the memory of departed great* 
new.” 

“ My respected opponents know as well as I do/' u that dishonest 
criticism* as well as dishonesty of every kind, consists not in the 
number of the acta which are perpetrated, hut in the unprincipled dis¬ 
position which led to the perpetration. 0 * 1 might therefore he content 
with the example of “ misrepresentation the most black ” which I 
have given. But from the list which lies before me, I think it right 
to take one or two instances more, admitting of brief exposure. 

In the Authorized Version, 1 Cor. xv. 47. stands thus ; “ The first 
man is of the earth, earthy: the second man is the Lord from 
heaventhe substantive verb in both parts of the verse having no* 
thing, as the Italics indicate, to correspond with it ixi the original; 
but being inserted at the discretion of the translators to complete the 
sense. From the second clause Trinitarians usually derive on argu¬ 
ment for the pre*existence of Christ, conceiving that it teaches the 
origin of our Lord, from heaven. Some of their best commentators, 
however, understand the clause as referring not to Christ's past en¬ 
trance into this world, but to his future coming to judgment. Thus 
Archbishop Newcome renders; “ The second man will be [the Lord] 
from heaven/’ And Dr. Whitby paraphrases; “The second man is 
the Lord [descending] from heaven [to raise our bodies , and advance 
them to that place ] and he defends this interpretation in a note.f 
Mr. Belsham adopts this rendering, both in the “Improved Version” 
and in his “ Calm Enquiry,” giving, with the sanction of the authori¬ 
ties I have cited, a past verb to the first clause, a future verb to the 
second. The admirable Newcome and Whitby, then, must share 
the Archbishop’s rebuke, for “ the total inadmissibility of this 
arbitrary rendering of the Unitarians, and, the grosensss of their en¬ 
deavour to pervert the sense of Scripture /* “ Here,” he observes, “ we 
have a change of tense, which not only has no foundation in either 
the Greek or Latin text, but is in direct opposition to both; since in 
both the perfect sameness of the corresponding clauses obviously de¬ 
termines the sameness of the tense.”t Of the “ unscholarlike ex¬ 
aggeration ” of this criticism 1 say nothing, merely wishing it to be 
observed in passing* that Mr. Belsham’s version is not of Unitarian 
origin, and proves no doctrinal bias, much less any “ dishonesty.” 

• Preface to Mr. Byrth's Lecture, part i. pr rii. , 
f Newcomu and Whitby in toe 
l Magee on the Atonement, vol. in. p. 822. 
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Bat ft question arises respecting the text, as well as the translation, 
of .this verse; the phrase “ the Lord,” in the second clause, being 
marked by Griesbach os probably to be omitted; and the word 
“ heavenly” to be appended at the close. The original of the, comm oft 
translation stands thus : 'O irpSnos tuf9pmrus, 4* yijt xofcdr 6 S* Art pus 
Hrffpomos, 6 Kipws 4£ cbpavov. With the probable emendations the lat¬ 
ter clause would read thus : 6 Stimpot iripwwos 4$ ovpapov 6 olpivua: 
and Archbishop Newcome’s translation, conformed to this text, be¬ 
comes that of Mr. Belsham; " The first man was from the ground, 
eurthy: the second man will be from heaven, heavenly.” 

There are then two points to be determined respecting this pas- 
sage—the reading, and the rendering , which, in this case, is equiva¬ 
lent to the interpretation also. Mr. Belsham, in his Calm Inquiry, 
treats of both; and is accused by the Archbishop, in the following 
passage, of discussing the " unimportant matter” of the text with 
great pomp; while adducing, in favour of his translation and the future 
tense, no authority except the Vulgate; “ primus homo de terru, ter- 
renus: sccundus homo de eoelo, caelestis.” The indictment and argu¬ 
ment run thus :—** The grand point to be established for the Unita¬ 
rians is, as we have seen, the use of the future in the second clause 
of the text: —‘ the second man will be from heaven:’ — for, if we 
read ‘ was from heaven,’ actum est ! it is all over with the Unita¬ 
rians ; inasmuch as, in this passage* the origin of the being, without 
any possible pretence as to the doctrines , is unequivocally the subject. 
How does Mr. Belsham proceed ? Having made a good deal of 
flourish, as the Improved Version had also done before him, about the 
words Kvpios and obpirm ; having also lumped together some irrele¬ 
vant matter about the Polish Socinians and Dr. Price; and having 
observed somewhat upon the interpretation of Newcome, Whitby, and 
Alexander; having, in short, appeared to say a good deal, whilst he 
took care to preserve a profound silence throughout (as the Improved 
Version also has done,) respecting any arguments in favour of the 
future tense in the second clause—the single point on which the en¬ 
tire question rests,—he all of a sudden, very calmly and composedly 
asserts, ' The Vulgate renders the text, “ The first man was of the 
earth, earthy. The second man will he from heaven, heavenly?’ ’ 
(Calm Inq. p. 121.*) He then triumphantly condudes, and all is set- 

* In the 2nd Edition it is p. 78. Ail my citations are made from this Edition 
of Mr. R’a work, published in 1816; and from the 5th Edition of Archbishop 
Magcc’t., published in 1832. 
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tied. In this manner, one text after another, of those that proclaim 
our Lord’s pre-existence, is extinguished by the Calm inquirer and 
his Coadjutors. And so the cause of Socinian expurgation goes for¬ 
ward. 

" Perhaps, in the annals of dishonest controversy, another instance 
like this is not to be fonnd. : A discussion of unimportant matter is 
busily kept up: the main point of difference, and in truth the only 
one deserving of attention, the change of tense, is passed over, as if 
it were a thing not at all in dispute: the Vulgate is then quoted, in 
direct opposition to the truth, as reading the words 4 was* and 
4 will bb’ in the two corresponding clauses: and thus, indirectly, 
the false rendering Of the text by the Unitarians is sustained by a 
false quotation from the Vulgate; and by a quotation which the au¬ 
thor, if his memory had lasted from one page to the other, must 
have known to be false; since, in the preceding page, he had himself 
cited the very words of the Vulgate: — 4 Primus homo de terrft, ter- 
renus; secundus homo de coelo, ccelestis—in which, words there 
is not only no justification of the change from was to will bb ; but 
there is, on the contrary, as in the original Greek, a declaration, as 
strong as the analogies of language will admit, that the tense em¬ 
ployed in the first clause must pass unchanged into the second. In 
a word, there is given by the Vulgate itself a direct contradiction to 
the report which is made of it by the Calm inquirer . The man of 
‘ sound understanding,’ however whom he addressed in English on 
the one page, being possibly not exactly acquainted with what was 
contained in the Latin on the other, and being consequently unaware 
that hiB author was imposing on him a false translation, would of 
course be fully satisfied on the authority of the Vulgate (more espe¬ 
cially as so much had been said to leave the general impression of 
uncertainty as to the true reading of tlie Greek text, and the conse¬ 
quent opinion, that the Vulgate was the only ancient authority to be 
relied on,) that in this passage could be found no proof of our Lord’s 
pre-existence! What are we to think of the' cause that needs such 
support; and what of the interests that can attract such sup¬ 
porters ?** * 

We are to understand, then, that Mr. Belsham’a only authority for, 
the tenses of his version is a wilful mistranslation of the Vulgate; anif • 
that he cunningly conceals from the mere English reader the circum- 

’ *“ u 

* Magee on (he Atonement, vol tti. pp. 223, 224. 
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stance that the Vulgate, having no verb, has no tenses. Now, as to 
the last point, he distinctly informs his reader that there is no verb 
in the Latin; and as to the former, he never appeals to the ftxN dxiwno 
of the Vulgate at all, but to the reading only. " How can this be?” 
I shall be asked; “ for the Archbishop cites his words, 1 The Vulgate 
renders the text,’ &c.” True; but the Archbishop quotes himfalsely; 
and the real words are, “ The Vulgate reads the text,” &c. Let 
the original and the citation appear side by side. 

Mr. Belshams words. Archbishop Magee's quotation. 

" The Vulgate reads the text, '* The Vulgate renders the 
' The first man was of the earth, text, * The first man was of the 
earthy. The second man will be earth, earthy. The second man 
from heaven, heavenly.' will be from heaven, heavenly.’ ”* 

“ This is not improbably the 

TRUE READING.” 

The verbs, in both clauses, Mr. Belsham has printed in italics, to 
indicate (in conformity with the usual practice in his work, and the 
Improved Version, as well as in our common translation) the absence 
of any corresponding words in the Latin text. This circumstance, 
which destroys the whole accusation, his accuser has suppressed. 

And as to the “ preserving a profound silence throughout respect¬ 
ing any arguments in favour of the future tense in the second clause,” 
it so happens that the “ somewhat” which is observed “ upon the in¬ 
terpretation of Newcome, Whitbyf and Alexander,” is simply an 
appeal to these authorities on this very matter of the future tense,— 
“ the single point on which the entire question rests.” 

On the whole, can our upright and learned opponents tell, whether 
" in the annals of dishonest controversy, another instance like” the 
foregoing “ is to be found ?” 1 can assure them, that from the same 
work, I could produce many more. 

In our present controversy, our Rev. opponents have been misled 
by tbcif reliance on this unscrupulous adversary of the Unitarians: 

* There is a possibility, which I think it right to suggest,'of a difference between 
the two Editions of Mr. B’s work; as, however, the accusation is still found in the 
newest Edition of the Archbishop's book, I conclude that this is not the case, 
indeed, even if the Prelate’s quotation had been verbally true, it would in spirit 
have been no less folse: for, at all events, Mr. B. cites the Vulgate, to give 
evidence as to the text, not the translation i and had he used the word renders , it 
would only have been because the term naturally occurs when a Version is 
adduced to determine a Reading. 
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and by not referring to his pages, have taken his heavy responsibi¬ 
lities cm themselves. In the first Lecture of the series, Mr. Ould 
has represented Dr. Priestley as saying, that the sacred writers pro¬ 
duced “ lame accounts, improper quotations, and inconclusive reason¬ 
ings.”* Dr. Magee has exhibited this sentence as a citation from 
Priestley's 12th Letter to Mr. Burn ;t the fact being, that be wrote 
only six letters to Mr. Burn; and that neither m these, nor any where 
else, is such a sentence to be found. The first phrase, indeed, (“lame 
account”) was once applied by Dr. Priestley to the early chapters in 
Genesis ; but deliberately retracted with an expression of regret that 
it had been used. Let the learned prelate pasB sentence on him¬ 
self : he says, “ It is surely a gross falsification of his author, to give, 
as one continued quotation from him, (as the established meaning of the 
form here employed, unequivocally implies,) that which is an arbi¬ 
trary selection of wordB drawn violently together from a lengthened 
context.”!: I can assure our respected opponents, that their Lectures 
contain other citations, drawn from the same source, which, after the 
most careful search, I believe to be no less false. And is not an un¬ 
generous use made of obnoxious writings, when we'find enumerated 
and quoted among Unitarian authors, Evcmson, whose scepticism re¬ 
ceived its most effectual replies from Priestley and his friends; and 
Gagneius, who was an orthodox professor of the Sorbonne, and 
preacher to Francis the first ? 

For other instances of Archbishop Magee’s flagrant Injustice and 
misrepresentation, I must refer to the “ Examination of his charges 
against Unitarians and Unitarianism,” by my learned and venerated 
friend Dr. Carpenter, who has found it only too easy to fill a volume 
with the exposure of a mere portion of them. I have purposely taken 
fresh examples, not hitherto noticed, so far as I know; and it may 
be supposed that the earlier gleaning by i-h\ Carpenter would naturally 
yield the most remarkable results; so that the cases now adduced can¬ 
not be thought to btpeculiarly unfavourable specimens. 

If our reverend opponents, having read this Prelate's work , really 
think my charge against him, of “ abuse the most coarse,” an “ unwar¬ 
rantable attack on the reputation of the dead/* I cannot hope to jus¬ 
tify myself in their estimation: there must be an irremediable variance 
between their notion of “ coarse abuse ” and mine. I regret that 


• Page 38. 

% Vol. ill. p. 57. 


f Magee on the Atonement, vol.i. p. 170. 
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we cannot agree in a matter of taste which, to say the least, borders 
so closely on morals as to be scarcely distinguishable from them, and 
to be connected with the same strong feelings of approbation or dis¬ 
gust. With what levity must a writer sport with moral terms, what 
indistinct impressions must he have of moral qualities, who having 
pronounced an opponent (I quote the language of the Archbishop of 
Mr. Belsham) " incapable of duplicity ,”* can yet proceed to charge him 
with “ artifice and dishonesty,"t with “ huddling up a matter,"t 
with “ filching away a portion of evidence,”§ with “ direct violations of 
hnoum truth," || and with “ had faith, unchecked by learning and un¬ 
abashed by shame ! I cannot wonder at the spirit pervading Mr. 
Byrth's letter to my friend and colleague Mr. Thom, when I find 
that he sees nothing coarse or abusive, but only the expression of 
“ departed greatness,” in accusing an opponent of “ miserable stu¬ 
pidity,”** of " downright and irremediable nonsense,”tt of “ pro¬ 
posing” a suggestion** {as he avers) with great diffidence,”U of fur¬ 
nishing ■" twenty-eight pages of the most extraordinary quagmire 
in begging him to “ rest assured, that to know the Greek language it 
must be learned ;”|||| in proclaiming that he “ stands in a pillory” 1 ^ 
erected for him by a Bishop; that he belongs to “ the family of 
Botherims in Morals and Metaphysics,” and is ** connected with that 
of Malaprops in Mathematics ;”*** in ridiculing the idea of publish¬ 
ing his portrait; t+t in asking him whether he has ** lost his senses ;”Ut 
and hinting that, whereas he knows not “ how to choose between two 
bundles" of evidence, he is an Ass.§§§ Are we to consider it a conde¬ 
scension in this distinguished Prelate, that he benda from his Epis¬ 
copal dignity to console the Dissenting ministers in their “ contem¬ 
plation of the advantages of the national clergy,” and assures them 
that they have “ not only more of positive profit,” but, “ in addi¬ 
tion to this,” ” the indulgence of vanity, and the gratification of 
spleen,—qualities which, time out of mind, have belonged to the family 
of Dissent nay, further, that in preparation for their ministry, 
they have a much lighter ** outfit ” “ in point of. expenditure,” since 
among Nonconformists, in some cases at least, '* the individual is his 
own University; confers his own degrees and orders; and has little 
more difficulty in the way of his vocation, than to find a new hat, a 
stout pony, and pair of saddle-bags.” |||H| This is very smart, no 

• Vol il. p. 387. t Vol. iii. p. 248. % p. 203, $ p. 210. || p. 296. 

U p. 249. . ** p.274. ftp. 239. $£ag. §§ p. 91. 

fill p.132. tfp.64. ••• p.242. fff JK 275. p. 66. 

fH P- mill pp. 275, 276. , 
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doubt; but does the Church exclude us from the Universities, that 
her Bishops may enjoy the entertainment of making us their laugh¬ 
ing-stock, and inditing lampoons against us? Does she injure us 
first, that we may be insulted afterwards ? 

Mr. M'Neile speaks of the late Archbishop’s work as “ a barrier 
in the way of Unitarianism.”* It is so ; and if its influence were 
only that of fair argument, we should wish the harrier to stand in all 
its strength. But the book has become a standard authority for every 
kind of false and malignant impression respecting Unitarians, and 
prevents, instead of advancing, the knowledge of what we are. To 
be held up as entertaining " the cool and deliberate purpose of falsi¬ 
fying the word of God;”+ as guilty of “ machinations” to " subvert 
through fraud what had been found impregnable by force ;”t as 
" staking” our “ very salvation on the adoption of a rending which is 
against evidence ;”§ as distinguished for “ steady and immoveable 
effrontery,”|| and “ shameful disingenuousnessas discerning in our 
Lord “ that one hated form on which we are terrified to look ;”** as so 
“ determined to resist and subvert one great truth that we “ set but 
little value on every other,” and make a “ prevailing practice” of ” di¬ 
rect and deliberate falsehood to be thus slandered by one, for 
whom his station and accomplishments have procured, from the party 
spirit of the age, a credit denied to any possible learning or excellence 
of ours; this, being a grievous wrong to the character of Christianity 
as much as to our own, we confess to he a trial hard to bear: and we 
may well feel like the good man under successful calumny, which 
wounds himself a little, but truth and virtue more. Meanwhile, in¬ 
jury may have its compensations ; and since, to prove his accusations, 
even this distinguished Prelate had occasion to tamper with the evi¬ 
dence, we have a freshrpresumption that our cause is one, against 
which learning and acuteness, under the* restraints of justice, find 
themselves of no avail. 


* Magee on the Atonement, Preface, p. vi. 
J Vol. i. xii. 

II P- 47. 

•• p. 67. 


f Vol. Hi. p. 108. 
$ Hi. 204. 

p. 100. 
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PREFACE. 


Thb Rev, D. James commences the Preface to his Lecture with these 
words: “ Modem Umtarianism is a compound of Infidelity and 
Heresy." It would be very easy for me to say what modern Trim- 
(onanism is, mid to attach to it two'epithets which Mr. James would 
relish no more than I do Infidelity and Heresy. It is evident, how¬ 
ever, that this calling of names proves nothing but the unfitness of 
the mind which so indulges its temper and feeling to be engaged in 
intellectual, and argumentative controversy. Does Mr. James expect 
to convince or persuade any Unitarians, by calling them Infidels and 
Heretics ? TbeChristChurch method of Conversion is very well for In- 
fttllibies, who have only to denounce, and for '* ordained Clergymen," 
who, with a simplicity of extravagance approaching the sublime, 
shrink from no consequences of their first principles, and boldly as¬ 
sert that the Holy Spirit is their Interpreter of Scriptnre,—but it 
displays a strange ignorance or contempt of the only avenues by 
which the minds of their fellow Christians can be approached, and of 
the moral and argumentative means by which alone conviction can 
be produced. % < 

In what sense does Mr. James use thewoi d 4 Heresy/ in the sentence 
quoted ? If in the sense of error, then is he of the infallible Church 
that he decides authoritatively on such points ? If in the UCggte of 
schism and division, who does not know that the Creed-iqeking 
Church is the Mother of the Sects, the fomentor of our religions 
strifes ? With what grace or justice does that man call another an 
infidel, who is himself an infidel in respect to^ the primal and universal 
Revelation, a nd applies himself to blot out the divine signatures frajj 
the soul of man, and the material works of God ? there is no ifp? 
delity so bad as this. The Apostle speaks of the law written qn the 
heart, and of the Gentiles who had not the Jewish Law, hiring yet a 
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Law unto themselves, and the Psalmist speaks of the moral fidelity 
apd constancy of God being shadowed forth by the unfaiUngness of 
t|$fa material Laws,—*but Mr. James, who makes atrange work with 
scripture, maintains in opposition to both Scripture and Philosophy, 
*• the moral character and unity of God not discoverable from the 
Works of Creation.’’ I have been long prepared for this. Those who 

. must maintain Trinitarianism have no other resource than to blot out 
the lights of the Original Revelation.* Nature and the Soul 
must be discredited if the Trinitarian Theology is to hold its place. 
This has been long evident to all who have watched -the progress of 
knowledge, and the signs of the times. The works of God, and the 
oracles of the Soul, must be insulted, that the Church, the Cubed, 
and the Fries r may remain. 

I have referred but slightly to Mt. James’s Lecture in the following 
pages, because I wished to build up an independent argument of great 
Importance, and would not be led out of my way to answer reasonings 
and statements which, being answered, would leave the real con¬ 
troversy unaffected, and without a step of advancement. Nor could 
it be of much moment to discuss the Criticism that finds the Trinity 
$n a Hebrew plural—the Reasoning that, (in violation of one of the 
maxims of Philosophy, to attribute no more Causes than ar$ adequate 
to the effects,) m the Works of an Omnipotent Creator finds in unity 
of Design no proof of Unity of Being—the Scriptural Argumen¬ 
tation that lays down the Mosaic Law of Vengeance, “ an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” expressly condemned by Christ , as 
unworthy even of men, as the morality of God himself, “ the princi¬ 
ple of eternal right, and the law of his own government’'f—the tran¬ 
scendental Metaphysics that sees no difficulty in the infinite and 
Omnipresent Deity becoming incarnate in a human frame, on the 
ground that " spirits occupy no space, and that thousands of them 
might he within a thimble, and the thimble on the finger of the 
seamstress, and her finger touch none of them.”}: 

There are, however, some statements in the Preface to Mr, Jfames's 
Lecture, professing to be testimonies from Antiquity to the Trini¬ 
tarian Doctrine, which demand some notice. To establish his inac¬ 
curacy I shall simply oppose to his statements the< statements of 
Professor Burton. » * t 

l . “ [The word Trinity] is found ha the waitings of Juirtin Martyr, 
Who was converted to the Clnistian faith about the fm of our Lord 

^ ^ ^ , 

'1* Locke. t Mr. demote Lecture, p< 410. 


I Spoken, not printed. 





140.”—p. v. Mr, James mention* Jtta ate tfoatsomedivineB dispute, 
the authenticity of the ittetfc In which Kb** word 4a found: hut Mr, 
James is net cue Of thte#rinsfc^ for’he protest* to assert, that the 
passage in Justin Martyr ‘‘brings tfceuse Of Ihe word within half a 
century of the apostolic UgO( M ' '« » “ * 

Near let us hear 'Dr, #ari»aw— " * TheophUi ad AutiafybM, Kb. h. 
c. 15/ I quote this passage, not on account of the sen$ftft& whWf 
it contains, (for the aOwston is sufficiently puerile,) hut because ttia 
the earliest passage (X. n. .180) in the work* of ahy o& the fathte, 
where we find the Greek worit^ete Trinity sandweean thus prove 
that the term wee applied to tbothrefc person* #tfce Trinity Oft quty- 
as toward the end of the second century* *«' 

*' Theophilus had been giving an account of the creatioh, as de¬ 
scribed by Moses in the book of Genesis; sad following that fifiego- 
rical method of interpretation, which the fathers borrowed too freely 
from the schools of Alexandria, he extracts a hidden meaning froSp 
the fact of the heavenly bodies being created On the fourth day, * $tt 
like manner also the three days, which preceded the tammaries^uie 
types of the Trinity, of God, and his Word, and his Wisdom/** 
Burton adds in a note—” This passage is OCariooked by Sumer In hfo 
Thesaurus, v. Tp«&*, who very ptopcriy observes, that the JSspositto 
recta cortfessionis, in which the Word occurs, and which has been as¬ 
cribed to Justin Martyr, is later than that writer by some centuries.*’*-— 
Theol. Works, voL ii. find part, p. 84. 

2. u The next who makes use of the word in his writings is Theo¬ 
philus, a Gentile convert/'—p. vi. Let as hear what Barton Says of 
this Theophilus, and of hie use of the word Trinity, the first who 
used it in such connection. 

" Borne doubts have been raised concjfrhmg the identity and date s 
of Theophilus: but it seems to be gtei^^Wgreed, tlftlHhe person 
whose works have come down to us was the sixth bishop of Antioch, 
and was appointed tu that see about the year 168. He telfo v u*ti2a*» 
self that ha bad been bred op in heathenism, and 
language and thoughts retimed a lasting ' impression fifam 
philosophyr—p. 33. & 

"•We perhaps ought not to infer fron* fife wolds r hi^T&' 
that the term t puts bad come in his day%£n^fr i 
trinity in unity. Hsrmav Moused it merest© 

' :h‘* 
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triad, or trinity of days. In this sense Clement of Alexandria speaks 
of * the holy triad, or trinity, faith, hope, and charityand Origen 
nscs tlic terms rpi&s and mpit for periods of three and four years re¬ 
spectively. Tertullian also, at the end of the second century, UBed 
the term frinitas in the Bame ordinary sense, for any three things. 

“ I would not therefore argue from the mere occurrence of the word 
in the writings of Theophilus, that r pw contained a signification of 
unity, ns well as of trinity : hut this much is at least evident, that 
Theophilus must have considered some resemblance, if not equality, 
to have existed between the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or he 
would not have included them in the same type"—p. 38. 

3. " Polvcnrp, a disciple of St.John, when at the stake, addressed a 
prayer to Cod, which he concluded in this manner :— 4 For all things 
I praise thee, I bless thee, I glorify thee, together with the eternal and 
heavenly Jews Christ: with whom, unto thee, and the Holy Spirit, be 
glory, both now and for ever, world v'ithmt end. A mm. ' ” —p. vii. 

Professor Burton: — 41 Such are. the concluding words of the 
prayer in the edition of Archbishop Usher: but Eusebius has quoted 
them differently, 4 I glorify thee, through the eternal High Priest, 
Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son, through whom be glory to thee, with 
him in the Holy Ghost, both now and for evermore. Amen.’ ” 

“ The early orthodox writers,” as Bishop Bull goes on to remark, 
'* while they glorified the Father through the Son, intended to ex¬ 
press the subordination of the Son, in his relation of Son, and the 
pre-eminence of the Father, in his relation of Father: but by adoring 
tiie Son together with the Father, they intended to express his being 
of one substance, ami his existing in the same divine essence and 
nature with the Father."— 44 Theodoret informs us, that in the middle 
of the fourth century the clergy and people of Antioch were divided, 
some using the conjunction and, when they glorified the Son, (i. e., 
saying and to the Son,) and others applying the preposition through to 
the Son, ami in to the Holy Ghost. This was the period when the 
dispute concerning the form of doxology became general: and Phi- 
listorgius, the Arian historian, is speaking of the same time and 
place, when he says, f Flavian us was the first person who used the 
words Glory to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, for 
before his time some had said. Glory to the Father through the Son in 
the Ht.hj Ghost, which was the expression iti most general use ; and 
others Glory t(f the Father in the Son and Holy Ghost.'" —pp. 7, 8, 9. 

44 It is true that Eusebius appears to have found a different read- 
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ing in his copy of Polycarp’s prayer: and a critical question like this 
ran never he demonstrably settled .”—p. 13. 

4. “ [Justin Martyr] says—* Him (the Father) and that Son who 
hath proceeded from him, and the prophetical Spirit, tec worship 
and adore.' ” —p. vii. 

Where did Mr. James find this quotation ? I shall supply some 
words which he has omitted, coming in between -two clauses, which 
he hus printed as continuous parts of the sentence. The omitted 
words supply a good test for a fundamental principle of Trinitarian 
interpretation, that of equalising all persons joined together by the 
conjunctive conjunction. I shall give the omitted words in italics. 

“ Justin is answering the charge of atheisqi, which was brought 
against the Christians, and observes, that they were punished for 
not worshipping evil demons, which were not really gods. ' Hence 
it is that we are called atheists : and we confess that we are atheists 
with respect to such reputed Gods as these: l»ut not with respect to 
the true God, the Father of justice, temperance, and every other 
virtue, with whom is no mixture of evil. But Him, and the Son 
who came from him, and gave us this instruction, and the host of the 
other good angels which attend upon and resemble them, and the pro¬ 
phetic spirit, we worship and adore, paying them a reasonable and 
true honour, and not refusing to deliver to any one else, who wishes 
to be taught, what we ourselves have learnt.’ ” 

After such careless quotations, to say the best of them, 1 am not 
surprised to find Mr. James, with singular self-devotion, placing 
himself beside Mr. Byrth, to share the condemnation that falls upon 
injurious representations, not only unproved, but disproved. Mr. 
James speaks of the Unitarian crime of distorted representations, as 
proved by Mr. Byrth. Mr. James may make common cause with 
Mr. Byrth, if he is unwise enough to do so; but I can assure him 
that his own burden is heavy enough to bear, without encumbering 
himself with any portion of another’s. 

To the greatest part of his quotations Mr. James has given no 
reference, so that it is impossible to verify them. If he is correct, 
he has been more fortunate in some cases than Professor Burton. I 
should be glad to have the means of testing his extracts from Origen. 
He ought to have stated, that both Bishop Bull and Dr. Priestley, when 
speaking of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, never confounded the Trinity 
of these Fathers with the Post-Nicene Trinity, .or with modern 
Orthodoxy. , 

b 
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Nothing can be more unphilosophical than the manner in which 
testimonies to modem opinions have been found in the Fathers. Any 
words that will bear the sense have been pushed forward as authori¬ 
ties. No distinction has been made between the ideas suggested by 
the words to modern readers, and the ideas of the writers originally 
suggesting the words. The suggested and the suggesting ideas would 
be found strangely different. Whoever wishes to have dear ideas on 
this question, the opinions of the Antc-Nicenc Fathers, and the origin 
of the Trinity, should read the portions of Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System that bear upon the subject. 



LECTUBE VII. 


THE UNSCRIPTURAl ORIGIN AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


BY HF.V. JOHN HAMIT .TON THOM. 


‘THE FATHER THAT DWEIXETH IN MR, HE DOETIJ THE WOHKfi."-- 

Jubn xiv. 10 


It is a profound observation of Professor Du gal <1 Stewart, 
that you never destroy an error until you have traced it to 
its sources, until you have accounted for its origin. A popular 
doctrine, full of life in the strong faith of those who hold it, 
cannot be encountered at the height of its power, and struck 
down at once by an argument; the world is apt to take for 
granted that whatever is widely believed must have some 
roots in truth, and you must go up the stream of opinion, if 
you would gradually remove this idea so supporting to error, 
of its strength and fulness, stripping away the impressions 
of magnitude as you ascend, until at. last you have left all 
the strength behind you, and have come to where you can 
contemplate, undeceived, the weak and miserable beginnings 
of the turbid flood. Were some Grecian idolater to have 
followed the gliding steps of his river God, until his majestic 
movements were shortened into the tricklings of the mountain 
spring, if the deity did not entirely disappear, it would at 
least have changed its form, and melted into the minor nymph 
of the Fountain. 

Whenever we encounter the doctrine of the Trinity, as it 
is received at the present day, and attempt to arrest it by the 

a 2 
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strength of Ilcason and the strength of Scripture, the flood is 
too strong for us, the faith of the world flows upon the cur¬ 
rent, and we are swept aside as things that had vainly inter¬ 
posed to intercept the rushings of some mighty tide. We 
must travel up to the first droppings if we would demon¬ 
strate the derived nature of this now full stream of faith* If 
the ascent terminates before it reaches Christ and the Apos¬ 
tles, then its origin is not Scriptural but Ecclesiastical; its 
fountain is not in the depths of the nature of God, but in 
the airy speculations of the vain philosophy of man. 

My subject is entitled u The unscriptural Origin and 
Ecclesiastical History of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” I 
shall invert the order of these topics. I shall show first 
where it has its origin-, that we may be saved the unneces¬ 
sary toil of straining and distorting our vision, in searching 
for it where it is not to be found. If I can exhibit its birth 
in Ecclesiastical history, this will so far be a proof that it 
had no previous birth in Evangelical History. If I can cut it 
off from the living fountain of Revelation, and show it pro¬ 
ceeding from other springs, this will so far be a proof that it 
is human and not. divine. The positive assertion contained in 
my title, if established, will establish also the negative por¬ 
tion of it:—for the Ecclesiastical rise and progress of the 
Trinity are the negation of its Scriptural origin. 

Christianity was originally delivered to Jews; and the 
question naturally arises, how could their pure theism ever 
assume the Trinitarian modification of Unity; how, to use 
the early language of this Controversy, could the monarchy 
ever be diluted into the economy, if it had not been con¬ 
strained to adopt this form by the overpowering distinctness 
of a Revelation ? Now we are able to prove that the Jewish 
Christians never did accept the doctrine of the deity of Christ; 
that on .this account they are classed with Heretics by the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, under the names of Nazarenes 
and Ebionites; and that not until after the Gospel passed 
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out of the keeping of the Apostles, and, cut off from its 
Jewish spring, was cast into the midst of the Gentile world, 
to modify and to be modified, did it come into contact 
with Heathen Philosophy, and slowly take the impress of its 
spirit. 

There were two very marked divisions of the Jewish people, 
under widely different influences of Religion and Philosophy, 
and not acquainted, perhaps, with the same language,— 
the Jews of Palestine, and the Jews of Egypt. The Jews of 
Palestine, sheltered from commerce with the world, more by 
their unsocial Faith, than by tho deep and quiet vallies of 
their sequestered land, partook little of the spirit of the 
Times, and imparted to it nothing; and though after the 
Babylonish Captivity, Gentile Philosophy had tinctured and 
in some sense expanded their religious views, yet when they 
returned again to their homes that influence was cut off, the 
living connection was no longer maintained, and its effects 
were rather traditionary mixtures, than seeds of progress. 

In contrast with the insulated life of the Jews of Palestine, 
the Jews of Alexandria lived in the very centre of the world’s 
freshest ideas—their dwelling was the mart of nations—and 
Grecian and Oriental Philosophy met together in their far- 
famed Schools, and mingled their Wisdom. fS The arms of 
the Macedonians,” says Gibbon, “ diffused over Asia and 
Egypt the language and learning of Greece; arid the theo¬ 
logical system of Plato (before Christ,* 3G0) was taught, with 
less reserve, and perhaps with some improvements, in the 
celebrated School of Alexandria. A numerous colony of 
Jews had been invited, by the favour of the Ptolemies, to 
settle in their new capital- While the bulk of the nation 
practised their legal ceremonies, and pursued the lucrative 
operations of Commerce, a few Hebrews, of a more liberal 
spirit, devoted their lives to religious and philosophical con¬ 
templation. They cultivated with diligence, and embraced 
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with ardour, the theological system of the Athenian Sage. 
But their national pride would have been mortified by a fair 
confession of their former poverty: and they boldly marked, 
as the sacred inheritance of their ancestors, the gold and 
jewels which they had so lately stolen from their Egyptian 
masters. One hundred years before the birth of Christ, a 
philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays the style and 
sentiments of the School of Plato, was produced by the 
Alexandrian Jews, and unanimously received as a genuine 
and valuable relic of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon. A 
similar union of the Mosaic faith and the Grecian philosophy, 
distinguishes the works of Philo, which were composed for 
the most part under the reign of Augustus. The material 
soul of the Universe might offend the piety of the Hebrews: 
but they applied the character of the Logos to the Jehovah 
of Moses and the patriarchs j and the Son of God was intro¬ 
duced upon earth under a visible, and even human appearance, 
to perform those familiar offices which seem incompatible 
with the nature and attributes of the Universal cause.”* 

It is not necessary that I should inquire here with great 
accuracy into the nature of the Trinity as taught by Plato. I 
think it is most probable that Plato’s Trinity was a Trinity of 
Attributes rather than a Trinity of Persons; that it corres¬ 
ponded rather with Sabellianism than with the Orthodox 
form of the Doctrine. This is a question, however, on which 
it is impossible to speak with certainty, owing, partly, to the 
nature of the ideas which constitute this compound con¬ 
ception of Deity, and partly to the gorgeous style of the 
imaginative metaphysician, whose figures we hardly know 
whether we are to harden into Realities, or to fuse into Ideas. 
Authorities are divided upon this point—and we have the 
name of Cudworth upon the one side, and the scarcely less 
illustrious one of Guizot upon the other. Whatever may 


• Milmnn’ii Edition, voL iii. p. 311. 
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have been the view of Plato himself** it is certain that before 
Christ, his followers, some of the purer of the later Pla- 
tonists, as they are called, taught a doctrine of the Trinity 
exactly corresponding to the form in which it was established 
nearly three hundred years after the death of our Saviour, by 
the first General Council of the Christian Church. The Pla- 
tonists contemplated one original fountain of being, a simple 
unity, “ which virtually containeth all things,” from whence 
all other things* whether temporal or eternal, whether created 
or uncreated, were altogether derived. This Monad or 
Unity the Platonists considered as the only absolute or per¬ 
fect existence, superior to intellect or wisdom, (Logos) for 
these two reasons—first, because Intellect being concerned 
with ideas, implies numbers and multiplicity; whereas the 
Supreme is Unity ; and secondly, that because “ Knowledge 
is not the highest good, there must be some substantial thing 
in order of Nature superior to Intellect/* In the same way 
that Goodness and Unity, the properties of tlic self- 
existent God, were supposed to be superior to Mind or Wis¬ 
dom, the second principle, so in its turn Intellect was sup¬ 
posed to be superior to the moving spirit or energy which 
carried ideas (the ideas of the Logos) into Action. The 
Monad, or Supreme Unity, generated Intellect, and Intellect 
as containing the intelligible ideas or archetypes of all sen¬ 
sible things, generated Soul or the spirit of Action. Hence 
the Platonic Trinity: the one Good ; Intellect (Locos or 
Nous); Psyche, or operating energy, f In Platonic lan* 

* “ That this Trinity (Monad or flood, Wisdom, Spirit or Energy) was not first 
of ail a mere invention of Plato’s, but much anrienter than http, is plaiuly affirmed 
by Plotinus in these words,—* That these doctrines are not new nor of yesterday, 
but have been very anciently delivered, though obscurely (the discourses now 
extant being but Explications of them) appears from Plato’s own writing*] 
Parmknidbs before having insisted on them.' ” Cudtttorth. Intel . Sy«l. y, $4G.~~9ee 
also Bishop Berkeley’s Sins, sections 341-365. 

“ The principle of every thing ia more simple than the thing itself. Wherefore 
the sensible world was made from Intellect, or the intelligible j and before this 
must there needs be something more simple still. For many did not proceed from 
many, but this multiform thing Intellect proceeded from that which is not multiform 
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guage, the first in this Trinity is said to be All things Uni- 
tively ; the second. All things intellectually; and the third, 
All things actively or productively. I shall give one example 
of the style of the Platonists in expressing these Trinitarian 
conceptions. It is exactly that which the earlier Fathers 
would have used when speaking of the Christian Trinity. 
“ That which is always perfect generates what is Eternal, and 
that which it generates is always less than itself; What shall 
we say therefore of the most absolutely perfect Being of all. 
Does that produce nothing from itself ? Or rather, does it 
not produce the greatest of all things after it ? Now the 
greatest of all things after the most absolutely perfect Being 
is Mind or Intellect; and this is Second to it. For Mind 
beholdcth this as its Father, and standeth in need of nothing 
else besides it; whereas that First Principle standeth in need 
of no (Logos) Mind or Intellect. What is generated from that 
which is better than Mind, must needs be Mind or Intellect, 
because Mind is better than all other things, they being all 
in order of nature after it, and junior to it; as Psyche itself, 
or the First Soul; for this is also the Word or Energy of 
Mind (Logos), as that is the Word or Energy of the First 
Good.* Perfect Intellect/’ (Logos, the second in the Trinity,) 
"generates Soul” (Psyche, or Moving Spirit, the third in the 
Platonic Trinity), “and it being perfect must needs generate, 
for so great a Power could not remain steril. But that which 

but simple ; as Number from Unity. If that which understands be many, or con¬ 
tain multitude in it, then that which contains no multitude, does not properly under¬ 
stand ; and this is the first thing;—to understand is not the First; neither in 
Essence nor in Dignity; but the Second; a thing in order of nature, after the 
First Good, and springing up from thence, as that which is moved with desire 
towards it.”— Plotinus. Cudworth, p. 584. 

• “ The First is above all manner of action: neither is it tit to attribute the ar¬ 
chitecture of the world to the First God, but rather to account him the Father of 
that God, who is the Artificer. The Second, to whom the energy of Intellection 
is attributed, is therefore properly called the Deminrgus, as the contriving Archi¬ 
tect, in whom the*Archetvptjl World is contained, and the First Pattern, or Para¬ 
digm of the Whole Universe. The Third is that which moveth about Mind or 
Intellect, the Light or Effulgcncy thereof, ami its Print or Signature, which always 
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is here begotten also, cannot be greater than its Begetter; 
but must needs be Inferior to it, as being the Image thereof.” 
— (Plotinus. Cudworth, p. 580.) 

Now to connect such speculations as these with Gentile 
Christianity we have the intermediate link of the Platonizing 
or Alexandrian Jews. About two hundred years before 
Christ the Hebrew Scriptures were made accessible to Grecian 
curiosity through the medium of the Septuagint Translation : 
and when comparison came to be instituted between the wis¬ 
dom of their Sacred Books, and the wisdom of the Schools, 
a strong temptation came into force upon the Jewish Pla~ 
tonists, by a system of allegory and fanciful interpretation to 
make their Scriptures divulge, recondite doctrines, and by 
such imaginative means to metamorphose its simplest state¬ 
ments into the likeness of the deep and mysterious teachings 
of Philosophy. Hence arose the whole system of allegorizing 
which prevailed so extensively among the Jews of Alexandria. 
They were under two sets of influences, an affection for the 
Platonic or Eclectic Philosophy of their Schools, and a 
jealousy for their Religion that made them shrink from the 
idea that any Philosophy should contain secrets not there 
divulged.* They combined these two affections, and made 

dependeth upon it, and acteth according to it. This is that which reduces both the 
Fecundity of the First Simple Good, and the Architecforiiek Contrivance of the Se¬ 
cond into Act and Energy. This is the Immediate and as it were Mantua y Of¬ 
ficer of the whole world, that which actually Governs, Rules, and Presideth over 
all.”— Plotinus, ay. Cu-dic. p. 5H3. * 

* “ Since the introduction ofthe Greek or Chaldean Philosophy, (he Jews were 
persuaded of the pre-existence, transmigration, ami immortality of souls j and 
Providence was justified by a supposition, that they were confined in their earthly 
prisons to expiate the stains which they had contracted in a former state. But the 
degrees of purity and corruption are almost immeasurable. It might be fuirly pre¬ 
sumed that the most sublime and virtuous of human spirits was infused into the 
offspring of Mary and the Holy Ghost j that his abasement was the result of his 
voluntary choice; and that the object of bis mission was to purify, not his own, 
but the sins of the world. On his return to his native skies he received the im¬ 
mense reward of his obedience; the everlasting kingdom of the Messiah, which 
Had been darkly foretold by the prophets, under the carnal ilinages of peace, of 
conquest, and of dominion. Omnipotence could enlarge the human faculties of 
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their Scriptures speak the language of the Schools by means 
of the transforming process of allegorical interpretation. 
Examples without end might be given of the most extrava¬ 
gant transfigurations of the events of Hebrew History. 

As a preparation for the manner of speaking on these sub¬ 
jects afterwards adopted by the earlier Christian Trinitarians, 
I will extract one passage, which perhaps most faithfully re¬ 
presents the purer views of Philo of Alexandria, the most 
eminent of the Jewish Platonizers, and whose influence ope¬ 
rating upon Christianity through the minds of the Gentile 
philosophical believers, is to this flay felt upon the popular 
forms of our faith. I have only to premise that he is speak¬ 
ing of the Attributes of God abstractly from God himself; 
and though it is more than probable that Philo as well as 
Plato never separated these Attributes from the Supreme 
Deity, still it was the necessary tendency of such personi¬ 
fications to harden into distinct persons, and with common 
minds personified Attributes very soon came to be considered 
as Real Beings. This then was the original source of the 
Christian Trinity. To keep the lofty and retired Essence of 
God apart from all contact with matter which was looked 
upon as evil, and from number which was looked upon as 
imperfect, the Powers of God were first considered as Ema- 


Christ to the extent of his celestial office. In the language of antiquity, the 
title of God has not been severely confined to the first parent; and his incom¬ 
parable minister, his only begotten son, might claim, without presumption, the 
religious, though secondary worship of a subject world. 

“ The seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the rocky and ungrateful 
soil of Judea, were transplanted, in full maturity, to the happier climes of the 
Gentiles; and the strangers of Rome or Asia, who never beheld the manhood, 
were the more readily disposed to embrace the divinity of Christ The polytheist 
and the philosopher, the Greek and the Barbarian, were alike accustomed to con¬ 
ceive a long succession, an infinite chain of angels or daemons, or deities, or aeons, 
or emanations, issuing from the throne of light Nor could it seem strange or in¬ 
credible, that the first of these aeons, the Logos, or word of God, of the same substance 
with the Father, should descend upon earth, to deliver the human race from 
vice and error, and to conduct them in the path of life and immortality.— Gibbon, 
vol. viii. p. 271. 
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nations from Him by successive generation*— Intellect 
proceeding from the One Good, and operating Energy or 
Spirit proceeding from Intellect (Logos) to consummate its 
Ideas, and then gradually came to be separated from Him, by 
a very natural process of philosophic deteriorations, and to 
be fixed down into independent personalities* With these 
explanations I now quote from Philo. He belonged to the 
age of Christ, but was born some time anterior to the Chris¬ 
tian era: Brucker says twenty years. Philo is allegorizing the 
appearance of the three angels to Abraham, into a threefold 
manifestation of the One God: “ The Father is in the 
middle of all, who in Holy Scripture is by a peculiar name 
styled the Being [He who is}': and on each side are [two] 
most ancient Powers next to the Being, whereof one is 
called the Effective (creative Power) and the other Royal; 
and the Effective, God, for by this [the Father] made and 
adorned the Universe; and the Royal, Lord, for it is fit he 
should rule and govern what he has made. Being therefore 
attended on both sides with his Powers, to a discerning un¬ 
derstanding he appears one while to be One, and another 
while to be Three. One when the mind being in the highest 
degree purified, and pasting over not only a multitude of num¬ 
bers, but also that which is next to an Unit,” (the ^lonad) 
jpthe number of two,” (the other two, Logos and Psyche) 
^endeavours after a simple and uncompounded Idea, perfect 
of itself: and Three, when not as yet sufficiently exercised 
in great mysteries, it busies itself about lesser, and is not able 
to conceive the Being, [He who is,] without any other, 
of itself, but by his Works, and either as creating or go¬ 
verning.” * 

Such, then, were the prevalent mo^/ of Conception at 
the time when the Gospel passed out (: the hands of strictly 
Jewish interpreters, and came to be inspected by the eyes of 


* Philo de Abrnhamo. Le Clerc’s Supplement to Hammond, p. 1(18. 
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Gentile Philosophers. With more or less purity of concep¬ 
tion, all the Platonists personified the divine Attributes; and 
some of them represented these personified Attributes as dis¬ 
tinct Existences, not hesitating to speak of a second God, 
though holding him to be derived and dependent. There is 
no trace among the purer Platonists of any belief of three 
co-equal Gods, each possessing within himself the fullness of 
Deity, yet mysteriously united. The second and third per¬ 
sons in the Platonic Trinity were carefully represented as de¬ 
rived, dependent, and subordinate, under the similitudes of 
the stream and the fountain, the branch and the vine, the 
sun and its outshining effulgence; the relation between them 
being like that of three apparent Suns ,—“ two of them being 
but the pnrhelii of the other, and essentially dependent on it: 
for as much as the second would be but the reflected Image 
of the first, and the third but the second refracted.” * 

Now it so happened that the Apostle John, living at 
Ephesus, tl the centre of the mingling opinions of the East 
and West,” made use of this term “ Logos” as already fami¬ 
liar to those for whom he wrote, and with the purpose of 
impressing upon the word the higher and purer meaning at¬ 
tached to it by the Jews of Palestine; wresting it from the 
philosophical to the strictly Jewish or Christian sense. No¬ 
thing could be more natural than that the Apostle should 
adopt the style of the philosophic schools in the midst of 
which he wrote, especially since it was not peculiar to them, 
but already in use among the Jews; and that endeavouring to 
connect truth with familiar modes of speaking, he should 
attempt to infuse into the word the more spiritual ideas with 
which it was already associated in his own language. 

“ St. John,” says Guizot, “ was a Jew, born and educated 
in Palestine; he would naturally, then, attach to the word 
Logos the sense attached to it by the Jews of Palestine. 


• Cud worth, p. 590. 
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Closely examined, the ideas which he gives of the Logos can¬ 
not agree with those of Philo and the school of Alexandria j 
they correspond, on the contrary, with those of the Jews of 
Palestine. Perhaps St. John, employing a well known term 
to explain a doctrine which was yet unknown, has slightly 
altered the sense: it is this alteration which we appear to dis¬ 
cover on comparing different passages of his writings. It is 
worthy of remark, that the Jews of Palestine, who did not 
perceive this alteration, could find nothing extraordinary in 
what St. John said of the Logos; at least they comprehended 
it without difficulty; while the Greeks and Grecising Jews, 
on their parts, brought to it prejudices and preconceptions 
easily reconciled with those of the Evangelist, who did not 
expressly contradict them. This circumstance must have 
much favoured the progress of Christianity. Thus the fathers 
of the Church, in the two first centuries and later, formed 
almost all in the school of Alexandria, gave to the Logos of 
St. John a sense nearly similar to that which it received from 
Philo.* Their doctrine approached very near to that which, 
in the fourth century, the Council of Nice condemned in the 
person of Arius/’t 

It would not be possible, within my present limits, to trace, 
with a minute accuracy, how the Logos of the schools be- 

• “ It wan in this mode of apprehending the Divine Being that the doctrine of 
the Trinity had it# origin. The Logos of the firs-t four centuries was in the view 
of the Fathers both an attribute or attributes of 6od, and a proper person. Their 
philosophy was, in general, that of the later Platonists, and they transferred from 
it into Christianity this mode of Conception. In treating of this fact, so strange, 
and one which will be so new to many of my readers, I will first quote a passage 
from Origen, the coincidence of which with the conceptions of Philo and the later 
Platonists is apparent. ‘ Nor must we omit, that Christ is properly the Wisdom 
of God ; and is therefore so denominate d. For the wisdom of the God and Father 
of All has not its being in bare conceptions, analogous to the conceptions in human 
minds. But if any one he capable of forming an idea of an ineorpomal being of 
diverse forms qf thought, which comprehend the Logoi [the archetypal forms} of all 
things, a being indued with life, and having as it were a soul, he will know that the 
Wisdom of God, who is above every creature, pronounced rightly concerning her¬ 
self; The Lord created me, the beginning, his way to his works.' ’’— Origen, Opp. 
iv. 39, 40,—quoted by Norton on the Trinity, p. 271-2. 

f Milman’s Gibbon, vol. Hi. p. 318. 
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came connected with the Logos of the Gospel; and after¬ 
wards, under the necessity of adjusting these conceptions 
with the nominal Unity of God, changed its form into the 
present theory of the Trinity. It will readily be imagined 
that the Gentile Christians, accustomed to associate ideas of 
external power with their Deities, and at the same 1 time to 
contemplate them in connection with humanity, would 
shrink from the bare and unclothed conception of the cruci¬ 
fied Jesus j would endeavour to throw around their new faith 
a mystic splendour that might protect it from the ridicule of 
Heathen scoffers, and naturally seize upon means so obvious, 
the language offered by St. John, and the ideas offered by 
tlieir own philosophy, to connect the pre-existent soul of 
Jesus not with Humanity, but with God. In this way they 
could remove the shame and odium of the cross, that stum¬ 
bling block to the Jews, and to the Greeks foolishness. We 
little realize with what distaste and abhorrence a Hebrew 
looking for the Messiah, and a Philosopher speculating on 
the nature of the divine Emanations that were the Mediators 
between God and men, would contemplate the despised Ga¬ 
lilean executed as a malefactor. Neither do we realize, as we 
ought to do in this connection, the magnanimity of Paul: “ 1 
determined not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ and him crucifiedso much has the technical jargon 
of theology overcast the moral sublimity of the Apostle’s 
spiritual moaning. 

I shall now, with as much distinctness as a subject purely 
literary will admit, attempt to exhibit to you the gradual trans¬ 
formations, by which these Conceptions slowly assumed the 
present orthodox form of the doctrine of the Trinity. If this 
had been a doctrine of Revelation, it would, of course, have 
been perfect at once; but arising out of accidental circum¬ 
stances and accidental ideas, it naturally required many fresh 
adjustments to make it consistent with itself, and to protect 
it, by skilfully chosen words, against all 'the troublesome at¬ 
tacks of theological ingenuity. This was not the work of a 
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moment nor of a century,—hundreds of years passed over 
before the doctrine assumed any fixed form j nor was it until 
the thirteenth century that the present form of the doctrine 
of three Gods, numerically one, was authoritatively decreed.* 
Those who tell us of an “ unimproved and unimprovable 
Revelation,” must surely be strangely ignorant of the history 
of Trinitarian Theology* 

There are three Creeds of the Church of*jEngland, each 
of them to be referred. to, distinct Periods of Ecclesiastical 
History, and becoming more Unitarian in proportion as we 
approach the Apostolical times, more Trinitarian in propor¬ 
tion as we recede from those limes. These three Creeds I 
shall make serve as heads under which to introduce my proofs 
of the rise and progress of the Trinitarian Doctrine. 

The first Creed is Unitarian. It was the only Creed 
known to the Church for three hundred and twenty-five 
years. 

The second Creed is partly Trinitarian, fixing the Deity 
of Christ, but saying nothing of the Deity pf the Holy 
Spirit. 

The third Creed contains Trinitarianism, though not in its 
final and perfected, yet in its boldest and most extravagant, 
forms. 

The first Creed is known by the name of the Apostles* 
Creed. It is not known by whom it was written, nor when 
it was written j + but though we have no verbatim copy of it 
until after the Nicene Council, but on iy more or less of the sub¬ 
stance, and some of its clauses are evidently of a later date, it 
may substantially be regarded as descriptive of the faith of the 

* See Cudworth, p. 603, 4. 

f “ The creed which was first adopted, and that perhaps in the very earliest 
age, by the Church of Rome, was that which is now called the Apostles' Creed, 
and it was the general opinion, from the fourth century downwards, that it was 
actually the production of those blessed persons assembled for that purpose. Our 
evidence is not sufficient to establish that fact, and some writers very confidently 
reject it But there is reasonable ground for out assurance that the form of faith 
which we still repeat and inculcate was in use and honour in Che very early pro¬ 
pagation of our religion.’’— Waddingtm's History qf the Church, p. 27. 
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Church at an early age.* “ The Christian system/’ says 
Mosheim, “as it was hitherto taught, preserved its native 
and beautiful simplicity, and was comprehended in a small, 
number of articles. The public teachers inculcated no other 
doctrines than those that are contained in what is commonly 
called the Apostles’ Creed ; and in the method of illustrating 
them, all vain subtleties, all mysterious researches, everything 
that was beyond the reach of common capacities, was carefully 
avoided. This will by no means appear surprising to those 
who consider that, at this time, there was not the least con¬ 
troversy about those capital doctrines of Christianity which 
were afterwards so keenly debated in the Church; and who 
reflect that the bishops of those primitive times were, for the 
most part, plain and illiterate men; remarkable rather for their 
piety and zeal than for their learning and eloquence.”— 

( Eccles . Hist . cent. ii. p. 11. ch. 3.) 

Here, then, is the first Creed of the Church, long re¬ 
verenced as a formula drawn up by the" Apostles themselves, 
and perhaps still by some unwittingly honoured as such. It 
contains some departures from the simplicity of Gospel lan¬ 
guage, as in creed-making must necessarily happen; for 
creeds are required only by those for whom the Scriptures 
are not sufficiently definite or sufficiently safe. So far as it 
is a Confession of faith, it demonstrates that the belief of 
the primitive Church was strictly Unitarian. 

The ApostleCreed . 

I believe in God (or, as the earlier notices of this Creed 
have it, “in one God,” also, “ (me only God the Father 
Almighty,”) the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin Mary, suf¬ 
fered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried: 

« 

• “ Ignatius, Justin, and Irenseus make no mention of it, but they occasionally 
repeat .tome words contained in it, which is held as proof that they knew it by 
heart.”— H’addingto*. 
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he descended into hell; the third day he rose again from the 
dead; -he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of God, the- Father Almighty: from thence he shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead : I believe in the Holy 
Ghost; the holy Catholic Church ; the communion of saints; 
the forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the body; and 
the life everlasting. Amen. 


From the various transformations of this Creed in the 
pages of Ecclesiastical writers, it is evident that it was not a 
fixed but a growing formula, and that additions were freely 
made to it according as the heresies of the time might seem 
to require the introduction of a new clause. One thing, how¬ 
ever, is plain, that the Ages which had their faith stated in 
this creed had not yet confounded Jesus witli God; that he 
who is simply and solely described as the Son of God, cruci¬ 
fied and dying, rising from the grave, and sitting now on the 
right hand of the Father Almighty, was not yet exalted into 
the Second Person of the Trinity, equal to God in all 
things. 

Now it is not a little remarkable, that many orthodox 
writers perceived and deplored the lamentable deficiency of 
this faith of the primitive Church ; and some of them boldly 
declare, that the Christian Fathers were not yet initiated in 
these high mysteries. “ M. Jurieu, ” quoted by Jortin, “ whose 
zeal against heresy is well known, assures us that the fun¬ 
damental articles of Christianity were ijot understood by the 
Fathers of the three first centuries; that the true system be¬ 
gan to be modelled into some shape by the Nicene bishops, 
and was afterwards immensely improved and beautified by the 
following synods and councils.” * 

Bishop Bull declares, “ that almost all the Catholic writers 
before Arms’ time seem not to have known any tiling of the 
invisibility and immensity of the Son of God; -and that they 


* Jortin, Ecclcs. Hist. vol. ii. p. 180. 

B 
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often speak of him in such a manner as if, even in respect of 
his divine nature, he was finite, visible ,t and circumscribed in 
place” Such sentiments are only to be paralleled by some 
passages from these Fathers themselves, who declare that 
such notions as they had of the divinity of Christ they had 
derived solely from the Gospel of St. John, and that the 
other Evangelists had but an obscure knowledge of this sub¬ 
ject. “ None of them,” says Origen, “ disclosed his divi¬ 
nity so purely as John.”* “John,” says Eusebius, “com¬ 
menced with the doctrine of the divinity, that having been 
reserved by the divine Spirit for him as the most worthy.” + 
And, later, Chrysostom declares that the other Evangelists 
were like “ little children, who hear, but do not understand 
what they hear, being occupied with cakes and childish play¬ 
things;” but John taught, “what the angels themselves did 
not know before he declared it.” “ This doctrine was not 
published at first, for the world was not advanced to it. Mat¬ 
thew, Mark, and Luke did not state what was suitable to his 
dignity, but what was fitting for their hearers. John, the 
Son of Thunder, advanced at last to the doctrine of the di¬ 
vinity.”! 

I shall now cite some proofs from the Christian writers of 
the three first centuries, to show that though, in correspond¬ 
ence with Platonic doctrines, a derived and subordinate divi¬ 
nity was ascribed to Jesus, nothing like the present ortho¬ 
dox faith was dreamed of, and that the highest authorities on 
these subjects, Cud^orth for instance, are fully aware that, 
for nearly four hundred years, the Creeds of the Church em¬ 
braced nothing more than the Platonic Trinity- 

And, first, I shall give one distinct testimony from Origen, 
to which others might be added from Ireneeus and Tertullian, 
of the Unitarianism of the Jewish Christians : 

“ And when you consider the faith concerning our Saviour 

• Comment in Johan, vol. ii. p. 5. f Hist. lib. iii. c. 21. 

| Cbrys. Op. vol. vi. p. 171; viii. p. 2 
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of tliose of the Jews who believe in Jesus, some thinking 
him to be the son of #6seph and Mary, and others of Mary 
only, and the divine Spirit, but still without any belief in his 
divinity.”* “ And they of the Jews who have received Jesus 
as the Christ, go by the name of Ebionites.”+ 

I am next to cite evidence that, for the first three hundred 
years, the Christian Writers acknowledged the inferiority of 
Jesus to his Father, though ascribing to him a derived divi¬ 
nity. It is not until a. d. 140 that we find any very distinct 
mention even of this description of divinity as belonging to 
Jesus. J 

Justin Martyr, A. D. 140. 

I will endeavour to show that he who appeared to Abra¬ 
ham, Jacob, and Moses, and who is called God, is different 
from the God that made all things ,—numerically different, 
though not in will ; for I say that he never did any thing but 
what that God who made add things, and above whom 
there is no god, willed that he should do and say.”§ 

Irenams, A.D. 178. 

“ We hold the Rule of Truth, that there is one God Ai.- 
mighty, who created all things by his Logos.”... “ This is the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; and of Him it is that Paul 
declared, There is one God, even* the Father, who is 
above all, and through all, and in us all.”|| 

Clemens Alexandrians, A. D. 194. 

“ There is one unbegotten almighty Father, and one first 

• Comm, in Matt. sec. 161. f In Celsum. lib, ii. |>. 50- 

X Professor Burton gives some instances of the use of the word God by Ignatius, 
a.d. 107, in connection with Christ. Nothing can be more slender and insuf¬ 
ficient than his other evidences of the recognition of these doctrines by the Apos~ 
tolieal Fathers. 

§ Dial, cum Tryph. p. 252. 


|i Lib. i. cap. 19 ; ii. cap. 3. 
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begotten, by whom all things were, and without whom no¬ 
thing was made. For one is truly God, who made the begin¬ 
ning of all things, meaning his first-begotten son.”* 

Tertullian , A.D. 200. 

“ I do not speak of Gods and Lords; but I follow the 
Apostle; so that if the Father and the Son are to be named 
together, I call the Father God, and Jesus Christ Lord: 
though I can call Christ God when speaking of himself 
alone.” And he goes on to explain this by declaring, that a 
ray of the sun may, with sufficient propriety, be called the 
sun.f 


Origen , A.D. 230. 

c£ We may by this means solve the doubts which terrify 
many men, who pretend to great piety, and who are afraid 
of making two Gods, and, through this, fall into vain and im¬ 
pious opinions; denying that the nature of the Son is dif¬ 
ferent from that of the Father, and who acknowledge that lie 
is God in name only; or denying the divinity of the Son, 
ami then maintaining that his nature and essence is different 
from that of the Father. For we must tell them that he 
who is God of himself is Tiie God, as the Saviour states in 
his prayer to the Father, £ that they may know thee. The 
only true Godbut that whosoever becomes divine by par¬ 
taking of his divinity, cannot be styled The God, but a God, 
among whom especially is the first bom of all creatures ”% 

Novation, A.D. 251. 

“ He, although he was in the form of God, did not think of 
the robbery of being equal with God. For though he knew 
that he was God, from God the Father, he never likened or 
compared himself with God the Father, remembering that 


* Strom, lib. vi. p. 644. Piiestlcy’s Hist Early Opinions, 
t Advcia. P»ax. c. 13. J Comment vol. ii. p. 47. 
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lie was from the Father, and that he had what he had be¬ 
cause the Father had given it to him.”* 

Lactantius, A.D. 310. 

<c He showed his fidelity to God, in that he taught that 
there is one God, and that he alone ought to be worshipped. 
Nor did he ever say that he himself was God. For he would 
not have preserved his fidelity if, being sent to take away a 
number of gods, and to assert one God, he had introduced 
another besides that one. Wherefore, because he was so 
faithful, because he arrogated nothing to himself, that he 
might fulfil the commands of Him who sent him, he received 
the dignity of perpetual priest, and the honour of Supreme 
King, the power of a judge, and the title of God.” f 

And not inconveniently to multiply evidence, let us come 
at once to the very orthodox Athanasius himself, and wc shall 
find how little this Father knew of the nice adjustments of 
that Creed which now passes under his name. 

Athanasius, A.D. 325. 

“ For there is one God, and there is not another besides 
Him. When it is said that the Father is the only God, that 
he is one God, ( I am the First/ and ‘ I am the Last/ it is 
well said. This is not said, however, to take away from the 
Son; for he also is in the one, first, and only one, as 
being the only Logos, Wisdom, and Effulgence of him who 
is the one, and the alone, and the Supreme”! 

u And Athanasius himself, who is commonly accounted the 
very Rule of Orthodoxality in this point, when he doth so 
often resemble the Father to the Sun , or the original Light ; 
and the Son to the sjdendour or brightness of it, (as likewise 
doth the Nicene Council and the Scripture itself,) he seems 
hereby to imply some dependence of the Second upon the 

* Cap. ii. p. 84. 

X Oral. Hi. con. Arian. 


f Lib. iv. sec. 14. 
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First, and subordination to it. Especially when he decla- 
reth, that the Three Persons of the Trinity are not to be 
looked upon as Three Principles , nor to be resembled to 
Three Suns , but to the Sun, and its splendour, and its deri¬ 
vative light.”* 

Now I may sum up the impression of these passages in 
the words of the very learned Cudworth:—“ But particu¬ 
larly as to their gradual subordination of the Second Hy¬ 
postasis to the First, and of the Third to the First and Se¬ 
cond, our Platonick Christian doubtless would therefore plead 
them the more excusable, because the generality of Christian 
Doctors, for the first three hundred years after the Apostles’ 
times, plainly asserted the same; as Justin Martyr, Athcna- 
goras, Tatianus, Iremeus, the Author of the Recognitions, 
Tertullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, Gregorius Thau- 
maturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, Lactantius, and many 
others. All whose testimonies, because it would be too te¬ 
dious to set down here, we shall content ourselves with one 
of the last mentioned ;—* Both the Father and Son is God: 
but he as it were an exuberant fountain, this as a stream de¬ 
rived from him: He like to the sun, this like to a ray ex¬ 
tended from the sun.’ And though it be true, that Athana¬ 
sius, writing against the Ariaus, does appeal to the tradition 
of the antient Church, and amongst ethers cites Origen’s 
testimony too ; yet this was only for the Eternity and Divi¬ 
nity of the Son of God, but not at all for such an absolute 
co-equality of him with the Father as would exclude all de¬ 
pendence, subordination, and inferiority ;f those antients so 

* Cudworth. Intel. Sys. p. 599. 

f Inattention to this distinction vitiates the whole reasonings of Dr. Burton’s 
learned work on the Anti-Nicene Fathers. There is no doubt that the deity of 
the Son and even of the Holy Ghost is spoken of before the Council of Nice, but 
always in the Platonic or derived sense, never in the present orthodox sense of 
co-r/jual and ituiupvitdent. The word con-substantial proves nothing to the eon- 
trary, for a Platojiist would not have objected to the application of the word to 
the second and third persons in his Trinity, as partaking of, or domed from the 
Essence of the one Supreme. See Cudworth’s argument to this elicit (Intel. Sys. 
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unanimously agreeing therein, that they are by Petavius 
therefore taxed for Platonism, and having by that means 
corrupted the purity of the Christian Faith, in this article of 
the Trinity. Which how it can be reconciled with those 
other opinions, of Ecclesiastic Tradition being a Rule of 
Faith, and impossibility of the visible Churches erring in 
any fundamental point, cannot easily be understood. How¬ 
ever, this general Tradition, or Consent of the Christian 
Church, for three hundred years together after the Apostles’ 
times, though it cannot justify the Platonists in anything 
discrepant from the Scripture, yet may it in some measure 
doubtless plead their excuse, who had no Scripture Revela¬ 
tion at all to guide them herein; and so at least make their 
error more tolerable or pardonable.” * 

Wc come now to a time when these floating and indefinite * 
conceptions were to assume more fixed forms. It is appa¬ 
rent that so far the Christian Fathers fluctuated between 
their desire to exalt Jesus into the Logos of God, and the 
restraining fear of adopting ideas or expressions not recon¬ 
cilable with the strict unity of the Deity. “ The suspense 
and fluctuation,” says Gibbon, “ produced in the minds of 
the Christians by these opposite tendencies, may be observed 
in the writings of the theologians who flourished after the 
end of the apostolic age, and before the origin of the Arian 
controversy. Their suffrage is claimed with equal confidence 
by the orthodox and by the heretical ‘parties 5 and the most 
inquisitive critics have fairly allowed that if they had the good 
fortune of possessing the Catholic Verity, they have deli¬ 
vered their conceptions in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes 
contradictory language.” Ideas so naturally irreconcilable, 

p. 597), who contends that by co-essential and consubstantial, the Nicene Council 
meant nothing more than that the Son was generkally God, of the same nature, 
but numerically different, having his own distinct Essence. See also Dr. Burton 
on a passage similar to one firow Tertullian already quoted, where he is misled by 
not attending to this distinction.— Theol. Works, voL ii. p. 89. 

* Cudworth. Intell. Sys. p. 595. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


HAN, THE IMAGE OF GOB. 


BT REV HENRY GILES 


• FOR A MAN INDEED OUGHT NOT TO COVER HIS HEAD, FORASMUCH AS 
HE IS THE IMAGE AND GLORY OF GOD."— 1 Cor. xl. 7. 

‘ AND WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF, HE SAID—HOW MANY HIRED SER¬ 
VANTS OF MY FATHER’S HAVE BREAD ENOUGH AND TO SPARE, AND I 
PERISH WITH HUNGER. I WILL ARISE, AND GO TO MY FATHER, AND 
WILL SAY UNTO HIM,—FATHER, I HAVE SINNED AGAINST HEAVEN AND 
BEFORE TIIEE, AND AM NO MORE WORTHY TO BE CALLED THY SON; 
MAKE ME AS ONE OF THY HIRED SERVANTS ."—Luke xv, 17—ID. 


We are often told that man was originally created in the 
image of his Maker j and, in the same connection, we are 
told that, in his fall, he lost it. If this be true, we might 
expect that Scripture writers, in alluding to fallen man, would 
never ascribe to him so holy a resemblance. Paul, however, 
does it in one of the texts I have quoted ; and Paul is not 
alone in this ascription. In an ordinance to Noah, imme¬ 
diately after the deluge, we find the same truth made the 
foundation of a most solemn injunction. “ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the 
image of God made he man.”* Had the resemblance of God 
been effaced from the soul of man in the fall of Adam, there 
had been in this ordinance neither meaning nor solemnity. 
Since, therefore, the sacred writer uses the fact of man’s like¬ 
ness to God to stamp deeper guilt on the crime o£ murder: 


* Gen. ix. 6 . 
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since, moreover, that fact is alleged after the nar region of the 
fall,—we are justified by Scripture in claiming this high and 
glorious distinction for our universal nature. 

I have quoted the second text, because the principle im¬ 
plied in it is identical with that which I stand here to main¬ 
tain, namely, that sin is not of our nature, but against it; 
that it is not consistent with it, but contradictory to it; that 
to be sinful, is not to be natural, but unnatural. Sin, pro¬ 
perly speaking, is moral delirium; and the progress towards 
that last paroxysm which, by revulsion, arouses the soul 
from its madness, is eloquently symbolised in the parable 
from which my second text is taken. Having tried all that 
sin could offer him; having sunk to the very husks of carnal 
appetites, and vainly sought thus to satisfy the hunger of an 
immortal soul, wearied, disappointed, and disgusted; sa¬ 
tiated, but not satisfied, the prodigal arises from his torpor; 
he awakens from his wildering dream; the delirium that so 
long beset him is dispersed ; with a calm and clear brain he 
finds himself in open day-light, and discerns the empty and 
unsubstantial vanities for which, in a false hope, he spent his 
labour and his strength, to reap at last, in the bitterness of 
a repentant heart, nothing but grief, tribulation, and an¬ 
guish. 

’ Sin is not a following of nature, but a violence on it; 
not conformity, but contradiction to it. And so, as when 
returning life beats in the palsied heart, or the dawn of rea¬ 
son bursts again on the madman’s brain, the prodigal is said 
“ to come to himselfwhen the spirit of moral renovation 
opens on him with compunctuous visitings of nature, and 
reveals to him a full sense of his condition. In his guilt he 
was at variance with all the moral instincts of humanity; 
and, in the sorrow of repentance, he needed as much to be 
at peace with himself as with his -father. It is universally 
thus. God has established a certain order and harmony in 
our nature, appointed to each faculty a place and a pur- 
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pose; and, in disturbing this arrangement, we become trans¬ 
gressors. We cannot sin against God without also sinning 
against our own souls, for in them is the primitive revelation 
of God; and in thus sinning against our own souls, we may 
practically resist all the divine attributes of which our weak 
faculties are the dim reflection; God’s wisdom in the abuse of 
our intellect; his greatness in the loss of our moral dignity ; 
his goodness in the destruction of our charities; his purity 
in the corruption of our hearts. Unitarians are accused of 
making sin a light matter. We protest against the justice of 
the accusation. We hold sin to be the greatest of evils, and 
the most dire of miseries. We hold it not as a mere social im¬ 
propriety, but we regard it as a dark disloyalty against con¬ 
science and against God. Much suffering, we know, it in¬ 
flicts on society; but slight, indeed, is it compared with the 
ruin and devastation it works in our own souls. Here, at 
first, God impressed his image; here, at last, he fixes his 
tribunal: it is here liis voice was heard in kindness, it is here 
it shall be also heard in judgment. God’s government is, like 
himself, spiritual. Man rules by outward power, God by 
inward inspiration; and it is the peculiarity of the divine 
legislation that, in the same individual, it attaches the con¬ 
demnation to the crime; forces transgression, to pronounce 
its own sentence, and to inflict its own punishment. Human^ 
society has set up various bulwarks to guard its security; 
human law-givers have accompanied fheir enactments with 
fiercest penalties; and before Draco, and since, millions upon 
millions of God’s erring creatures have been offered, a san¬ 
guinary sacrifice to justice: superstition has personified all 
hideous evil in Satan,—the mighty sinner of creation,—the 
minister of eternal vengeance,—the great executioner of the 
universe; superstition has spread the limitless prisons of hell, 
and filled them with tortures, and lit those flames which it 
asserts are kept burning by the breath of an angry God, and 
are never to be quenched during his everlasting existence; 
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but we assert, there is no scorn of society, there is no tor¬ 
ture of most cruel laws, there is no hell of superstition, 
deep, burning, and eternal as it may be, that can equal the 
agonies which man’s own sense of wrong and degradation 
heap upon his overwhelmed and sunken spirit. The glory of 
an immortal soul is beyond all outward glories; the majesty 
of empires and crowns, the splendour of the sun, the beauty 
of the firmament, the riches of the universe, are nothing in 
comparison. We say to those to whom it is our privilege to 
minister, though you were stripped of all that constitute your 
frail and present happiness; though saddest reverses became 
your lot; though God laid his hand heavily upon you and 
your family, tore you from that rank and station that now 
make your glory; though your children and friends were one 
by one snatched from you, until you stood in the world-wil¬ 
derness like a branchless and a blasted tree ; though all illness 
of body and grief of mind were yours,—having an upright 
soul, it is but a light affliction compared with a guilty con¬ 
science, which could wield over earth a universal sceptre. 
The wages of sin is death,—death in the most tremendous 
meaning of that tremendous word,—death of purity, death 
of holy confidence, death of self-respect, death of inward 
and outward peace. Sin is misery, and the worst of miseries, 
—one that carries with it its own vengeance, is self-punished 
and self-cursed. True, we recognize no omnipresent and 
invisible tempter; true, we hold no gross and eternal punish¬ 
ment ; we preach no original malediction, and no inherent 
depravity; we proclaim no sin which blots out all light and 
hope around the mercy-seat of God, and scathes the heart of 
man with everlasting despair. True, we show you no maniac 
penitents, bewildered in the madness of remorse, shrieking 
on the death-bed which conscience peoples with furies. We 
announce no deity coming from heaven, putting on. the frail 
existence of humanity, and expiating on the cross the sin 
which had closed all access to peace. We cannot, and if we 
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could we would not, freeze your hearts with ideas of torture, 
nor appal you with threatenings, nor echo on your ears the 
groans that never cease, the weepings, the wailings, the 
knashing of teeth, the sighs and hopeless complainings that 
swell for ever and ever a thickening smoke of torment. Inde¬ 
pendently of these things, there are other considerations 
more solemn,—more solemn, because more true,—there is 
our conscience; there is our peace; there is the dignity of 
our whole spiritual nature; there is reverence for duty; there 
is the power to enjoy what is pure and beautiful; there is 
fitness for communion with God, with all the righteous and 
the excellent,—these may be lost, or clouded by sin; and 
they maybe so lost as never fully to be recovered. We count 
sin no slight evil, either as to its inward spirit or outward in¬ 
fluence : as I have stated, so we preach. And here, once for 
all, I enter my protest against the impeachment which charges 
us with stripping guilt of its danger and its awfulness. J 
I. Human nature, according to the point from which we 
regard it, has a good or an evil aspect, each perfectly dis¬ 
tinct, and each perfectly true. The whole truth is then in 
neither separately, but in both conjointly. Fixing too in¬ 
tently on either, and carrying our ideas to extremes, we may, 
on the one side, flatter human nature above its merits j or, 
on the other, be guilty towards it of injustice: on the one 
side see in it all possible good, and on the other nothing but 
incorrigible evil: on the one side soar into Utopianism, and 
on the other descend into Calvinism. The Calvinistic view 
we hold to be false, the Utopian impossible. We have no 
idea of any perfect goodness or perfect happiness *in this 
world, either possessed or to be attained. Whilst we pace 
our way in this earthly pilgrimage, sin and suffering must 
more or less track our steps; the prodigal’s confession, and 
the publican’s prayer, must still be ours; the most favoured 
of God’s children have to meet, and bear tjieir allotted 
griefs,—to see their glory grow dim, the desire of their eyes 
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vanish, and to look onward and backward through the mist 
of tears. Sufficient of stern realities press upon us to crush 
at once the vision of a painless and sinless beatitude. Phy¬ 
sical wants and sufferings, the inevitable condition of our 
mortal nature, were there no other, are of themselves equal 
to the purpose. While an hospital exists among men, breath¬ 
ing with groans and sickly in its very look; while a death¬ 
bed is found, steeped in the weepings of affliction; whilst a 
stone marks and commemorates a spot where the dust is 
sacred to affection and to sorrow; the wildest dreamer has 
enough to rebuke his enthusiasm, and to cool it into' sober¬ 
ness. And extreme or exaggerated expectations of our na¬ 
ture, are in still stronger contradiction to our moral consti¬ 
tution than our physical. In every individual, however 
humble his grade, and however sluggish his faculties, there is 
abundance to make him aware that perfection here is neither 
his Condition nor his destiny,—numberless desires, passions, 
hopes, fears, expectancies; and no one imagines that all his 
desires are to be gratified, all his passions fulfilled, all his 
hopes accomplished, all his fears removed, all his expec¬ 
tancies realized. Want and wish pursue their strife to the 
end. As it is with the individual, so is it with society: for 
as society is an aggregate of individual persons, social cha¬ 
racter is an aggregate of individual characters. Evils, sins, 
and sorrows, must always, we fear, exist, both in the depths 
and on the surface of the great community: we look for no 
period in future time, when those antagonist passions and 
rivalries shall be extinct—which place man into resisting con¬ 
tact to man, when riches, and fame, and power, shall not be 
sought for with avidity and strife, and create the throng of 
passions which spring from their desire and their abuse: we 
look for no period when the strong universally will use their 
strength in righteousness and mercy, when the poor and the 
weak shall cease to be victims, and have full justice done to 
them: we dare scarcely hope for a period when the massive 
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throne of tyranny, whether political or sacerdotal, should be 
swept away upon the flood of emancipated progression; and, 
with equal fear, we think of the tyrannies of caste and creed, not 
less dark or obstinate; and although not entirely in despair, 
we look forward with timid anticipation to a time when the 
war of opinion shall be changed for Christian peace, and the 
fierce cry of bigotry give place to the hymn with which the 
angels sung our Saviour’s birth. We see no prospect that men 
shall lay aside their selfishness, and act in the spirit of uni¬ 
versal charity, or that they shall so curb it as to harmonize 
it with the good of others ! that they shall become universally 
disinterested, forbearing, candid, and generous; that the 
proud man will put off his scorn,* and the oppressor break or 
throw away his sceptre. Moral and social evils will unques¬ 
tionably be mitigated, but the sources of them lie too deep 
for extinction,—were extinction desirable, which it is not: for 
these elements of our nature are wrong only accidentally; 
while, essentially, they are right. Knowing that an argu¬ 
ment gains nothing by concealing the objections to it, I have 
thus far been liberal in admissions: I will make one admis¬ 
sion more. I acknowledge that an over-estimate of the actual 
condition and prospects of human nature, as well as their 
undue depreciation, is likely to have injurious consequences. 
One of the worst is this: that, creating vivid and unreal 
hopes, they rebound with harsh and cruel disappointments; 
the fervour of expectation turns into despair; the glow of 
generous, but blasted enthusiasm, cools down into apathy, 
if it does not wither into cynicism; exstacy that was too in¬ 
tense to last, and too extravagant to be well founded, either 
renounces altogether its early faith, or, casting away its hope, 
complains through life in grief and despondency. Desires, 
bright and beautiful, are broken, and their light scattered in the 
dust. Aspirations, once too big for utterance, turn back to the 
bosom that nourished them,—hitherto their palace, now their 
prison,—and there waste away in hopeless thinking, or die in 
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the echoes of unavailing murmurs. Such mistakes are to be 
lamented, but not to be scorned; for that suffering is not to 
be despised which has its foundation in profound and exten¬ 
sive sympathy. And it is not in the power of minds more 
obtuse and slow to measure or conceive the pain of those 
who, with a moral imagination that goes out to the very 
limits of humanity, and a piercing sensibility that enters into 
the hidden places where suffering weeps unnoted, and sin lies 
down unredeemed, that in the spirit of unselfish love feels 
the woe and guilt of a race, as though they were personal 
afflictions, it is not easy, I say, to estimate the pain such 
men undergo: when some conjuncture of events, which 
seemed the dawn of virtue, of liberty, of peace, of brother¬ 
hood, turns out a mockery and a contradiction; when they 
live to see that their noblest aspirings were but as the bab¬ 
blings of vanity; that the circumstances of which they 
augured most hopefully, proved as empty as shapes of vapour 
painted by the rising sun ; that changes, of which they pro¬ 
phesied in most exulting strains, reversed all their calcula¬ 
tions. This is no vague speculation; there have been many 
instances in fact, and we can imagine many more. Had 
Luther been defeated in his attempt for religious reformation; 
had Howard departed to his rest with the sorrowful con¬ 
viction that he left cells as dark, and prisoners as hopeless, as 
he found them; had Wilberforce closed his life in despair of 
all redemption for the slave; had Washington fought in vain 
the fight for independence, seeing no prospect for his 
country, but submissively to bear the yoke for ever; we have 
no doubt that each would have experienced a more oppressive 
anguish than from the keenest of personal afflictions. In 
such cases there were, of course, the soundness of concep¬ 
tion and wisdom of execution which ensure success; but in 
others, it often happens that the disappointment is not the 
less bitter because the expectations were baseless. 

Opposed to this scheme is that of rigid Calvinism. By 
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the latter system the whole nature is described as hopelessly 
corrupt, and language affords no colouring which can give 
shades deep enough for the theological picture. Minutest 
analysis is used to prove man such a being, that when con¬ 
sidered you find him to be a compound of fiend and brute— 
such a being that you wonder God would allow him to dis¬ 
grace existence, to pollute creation, and not annihilate, and 
blot him out from the universe, such a being that if cor¬ 
rectly described the very continuance of society becomes a 
miracle and a marvel. His intellect, we are told, is utterly 
and spiritually darkened, Ins will the slave of sin, set to work 
iniquity greedily, his imagination corrupt, his passions re¬ 
bellious, Ms affections perverted, incapable of good in thought, 
word, or deed, and completely devotfcd to evil. Taking this 
view as correct, we might suppose the prime use of man’s 
understanding was to devise wickedness, of his memory to 
prolong the thoughts of it, of his will to form only guilty re¬ 
solves, and of his passions to riot, in all that is vile and un¬ 
godly. We have thus the whole spiritual and moral man 
steeped in black and hateful infamy. To sustain these asser¬ 
tions, appeal is made to experience; and proof is found of 
entire and universal depravity in history, laws, and literature. 
Any conclusion drawn from these goes but to testify what wc 
arc ready to concede, that man is an imperfect being, and 
that the evidence of his imperfection is stamped upon most 
of his actions and productions. But the testimony is par¬ 
tially and unjustly quoted. Another estimate of the same 
evidence would argue as strongly, and even more so, for tbe 
inherent goodness of man. If we take the instance of hu¬ 
man laws it will at once illustrate and confirjn my assertion. 
If laws prove the existence and universality of crime, they 
prove also the existence and universality* of the sense ol 
justice, for laws, so far as they embody general principles, are 
the expression of common and collective sentiments. Indi¬ 
rectly, they prove yet more: for, after all, the great mass of 
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truth and rectitude exists independently of laws, is such as 
no law could reach, is in fact such that without it no laws 
could have a moment’s force- In the effort to make good an 
indictment against human nature, an industry and labour 
are expended, as perverse as they are pertinacious; the lowest 
purlieus of depravity are raked, the deepest mines of wicked¬ 
ness are worked with a zeal as ardent as the veriest miser would 
seek for hidden treasure, the blackest evils of the worst times 
are adduced, the pages of history that are the most darkly 
stained, are torn out and severed from the context; and for 
what purpose is all this ? Why, to make the noblest work of 
God odious; to vilify that nature which was glorified in the 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ. If human nature is so 
thoroughly depraved and vile, as so frequently asserted, the 
scheme of orthodoxy is most improbable, and a fallen huma¬ 
nity, as it paints humanity, instead of giving Christianity con¬ 
sistency, renders it the most perplexing of paradoxes. For if 
man be thus naturally vile and depraved—corrupted in every 
faculty, whence these high counsels in heaven concerning 
him ; whence the union of three infinite and co-eternal per¬ 
sons to save a wretch, the extinction of whom would have been 
mercy to the universe ; whence the counsels of the Father, 
the incarnation of the Son, and that death of a God-man on 
Calvary, at which we are told the angels trembled and creation 
stood aghast; along with all, the constant and supernatural 
agency of the Holy Spirit ? If man be really as worthless 
and as wicked as we are often told he is, all this, (with reve¬ 
rence I speak it,) seems a want of wisdom and a waste of 
strength. Though it may be considered over bold I will go 
a step further. Q/ the one sin of Adam was to work such 
complete ruin in all his countless posterity; if it was to be 
the source of such an irremediable wickedness, and unrelieved 
misery, if notwithstanding the united work of three infinite 
agents, there was still to be a bottomless pit and an everlast¬ 
ing smoke of torment, a black and boundless ocean of guilt 
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and pain, swelled by gloomy streams ever and ever flowing 
in from earth, for which infants were ^sealed in their birth, 
: tp which the lost are consigned in their death—if this be the 
lot to which the great mass of our species is destined—of 
which the first tear is a symbol, and the last sigh a passport, 
—if hell still is more peopled than heaven, then the infinite 
agencies of redemption might have been spared, this hopeless 
and illimitable anguish might have been extinguished, and 
the annihilation of our first parents would have been the i 
greater mercy and the greater salvation "Jt 

Appeal is made to scripture with still greater confidence 
than to experience. There is one to whom reference is never 
made for testimony to this doctrine, and that is our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and if such doctrine were true, it is strange 
that he who needeth not that any should testify of man, be¬ 
cause he knew what was in man, did not reveal it, and stamp 
it with all the solemnity of his authority. It may with confi¬ 
dence be asserted that such a dogma as the inherent and j 
universal corruption of human nature is neither asserted nor 
justified by any Scripture from Genesis to Revelations. The 
Bible, I admit to be a moral, and also a providential history; 
and in this relation, I admit also, that it contains many strong 
statements of human wickedness ; but they all refer to periods 
of peculiar degeneracy, and a fair study of the context will 
plainly show they have defined limitations. In the appendix 
to this lecture I will subjoin a list of texts usually pleaded < 
for this doctrine, the mere exhibition of which is sufficient to 
expose its utter want of a Scriptural foundation.* On the 
present occasion 1 si tall confine my remarks to the proofs 
alleged from Paul to the Romans. Stripping the sub¬ 
ject of all the mysticism with which it has been encum- ! 
bered, and identifying ourselves with the mind and times 
of the apostle, let us clearly see what was his object, and' 
then we shall truly apprehend the nature of his argument. 
Paul’s object was twofold : first, to show that the Gospel was 

* See Appendix, Note 1. 
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t universal. This was opposed to the circumscribed nation- 
■ ality of Judaism. Secondly, that it was inward and spiritual. 
; This was again opposed to the ritual and legal exactitude of 
Judaism. The General course, therefore, of the argument 
is directed against Jewish thoughts and Jewish prejudices, 
and to maintain the admissibility of the Gentiles to the Chris¬ 
tian church. He has then to make good two propositions:— 
namely, “ that God is impartially and equally the God of all 
men; and that fidelity of heart is the essence of all true re¬ 
ligion. We mightfsum up the whole system of the Apos¬ 
tle in two simple sentences of his letter: “ Is he the God of 
the Jews only ? is he not also the God of the Gentiles ? Yes, 
of the Gentiles also/’ The other assertion is, that “ with 
the heart man believetli unto righteousness.” Proving these 
two principles, he utterly demolishes all Jewish claims. The 
Apostle proceeds to open the new aspect which Jesus pre¬ 
sented of the character of God—that of grace or mercy. 
Moses proclaimed Jehovah as a God of law, Jesus revealed 
him as a God of grace. Paul cautiously, but with power, 
argues most convincingly that in this relation only can men 
confidently approach him, but in this relation there is free 
access for all. None have a claim from merit, for all are 
guilty. With remarkable prudence, he takes, first, the case of 
the Gentile, and the state of the world in his own time sup¬ 
plied him examples in melancholy abundance. There was, 
therefore, no ground for Gentile exultation or Jewish jealousy, 
for the gospel was offered to the Heathens, not as a thing of 
merit but of favour, not as reward for their holiness, but as 
a remedy for their sin. To the Jews, who looked with bitter 
contempt on all men but themselves, wild* imagined every spi¬ 
ritual advantage was for them alone, this would be most 
offensive. The next question which thence arose was this:— 
As the Gentiles obviously were accepted before God, only on 
the ground of *his mercy, whether the, Jews could claim ac¬ 
ceptance on any other ground ? The Apostle had most con- 
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vincingly shown that the Gentiles had violated the sense of 
duty inscribed upon their hearts* with equal force of reasoning 
he proves that the Jews had violated the precepts written in 
their law j one, therefore, had no right to accuse the other— 
both were guilty in the sight of God, and both had equal need 
of his mercy.—But; the Jews were not only wrong in their 
ideas on the extent of the Creator's goodness, but also on the 
true nature of human virtue. As they considered his special 
providence confined to themselves, so they imagined the only 
acceptable obedience was in the rigid observance of their own 
minute precepts and ceremonies. In opposition to this Paul 
contends that justification is by faith, and not by the works 
of the law—not a faith which implies a mere assent to 
a series of scholastic propositions, but a faith which con¬ 
sists in a trusting and confiding spirit. The Apostle places 
saving holiness, not in outward and measured precepts, but 
in living and inward principles—in allegiance to God and 
Christ, in the loyalty of a true and pure heart—in* the spirit 
that makes obedience more a life than a law. To say then 
that God holds man sternly to a code of inevitable condem¬ 
nation, to say that any one transgression, however slight, 
sets at naught the whole tendency of the character and life, 
not only leaves Paul's reasoning without force, but subverts 
the gospel to its very foundations. Our Lord in the parable 
represents a master as thus addressing his unforgiving servant, 
" O thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt because 
tbou desiredst me—shouldest not thou also have had com¬ 
passion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee ? w 
The character of God,a s described by orthodoxy is the con¬ 
tradictory of this. IBut we are informed that God is a Judge, 
and, analogous to human judges, on the tribunal of the uni¬ 
verse, lays aside all private considerations. The assimilation 
is at once low and false. God has no evidence to examine, 
no probabilities to balance, no decision to arrive at, no for¬ 
mal sentence to pronounce—there is no distinction in the 
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j case between God and man, analogous to that between an 
earthly judge, and his accused fellow-mortal; there is no such 
distinction with God as a personal relation and a public one, 
for God is the same in all relations. His dominion is in the 
spirit; there he rewards, and there he punishes j there is no 
reward separate from the direct results of righteousness itself 
issuing in blessedness, and no penalty separate from the re¬ 
sults of sin itself issuing suffering, and each in the proportion 
in which the character is sanctified or depraved. Forgive¬ 
ness of sin then, is peace of conscience, springing from a 
regenerated heart, and when man with a thoughtful and en¬ 
lightened spirit can forgive himself, God forgives him. We, 
at least those of us personally engaged in this controversy, 
maintain no such doctrine as the pardon of sin on con¬ 
dition of repentance—as if repentance were something offered 
and remission an equivalent received instead. On the con¬ 
trary, we see in repentance but the painful revulsion of a soul 
from a moral state found by sad experience to be unworthy 
of it: a struggle upward in many sighs and fears to the high 
estate from which it has fallen, in repentance itself we see 
but an additional instance of the anguish which sin never 
fails to entail. We regard it not as a merit, but a penalty. 
We grant the universality of sin, as fully as any can assert it. 
We know it is written, “all men have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God”—and we admit the truth*of the 
assertion. Wherever man is, there will be sin, for we ex¬ 
pect in no place —no, not in heaven itself—to find in man 
the perfection of a deity. It has been asserted, that every 
man luis an ideal in his soul above hisactual conduct. This 
has been used for condemnation of o ur na ture, we take it as 
the glory of it—as an evidence that the spirit of God is ex¬ 
tinguished in no man. We are ready to concede, not that 
the open transgressor comes short of the glory of God, but 
the best men come far short of the glory of their own ideal, 
and the sense of that short coming is acute, in the degree 
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that their apprehensions of moral loveliness are clear and 
purified. Every man with his conscience in a right state 
laments with more heart-felt sorrow the sins which are inward 
than those which are outward, not those which have been ex¬ 
posed to the world, but those which only God has seen. 
We desire in no sense to mitigate the deep injury of sinful¬ 
ness j but when we are told, that God, in vindication of his 
holy law, must subject man to an unsparing standard of 
judgment, orthodoxy to be consistent should have the un¬ 
mitigated penalty inflicted on every personal transgressor. 
We are unable to conceive how the righteousness of any 
law can be vindicated by contriving an escape for the guilty 
by the suffering of the innocent. We do not make void the 
law—nay, we establish it, for we hold, and we preach it also, 
that transgression vindicates in the person of the sinner the 
claims of holiness, righteously and completely, in anguish 
and tribulation. I hear close the polemical division of this 
lecture, and now for the remaining time I shall dwell on views 
more positive/^ 

II. Having elucidated two extreme and false systems 
of human nature, I shall now adduce some of these essen¬ 
tials which properly entitle it to be considered in the likeness 
of God. I shall pass over the faculties of mere intellect and 
taste, for these are not denied. I do this for the sake of 
brevity, for it would be easy to prove that without sense of 
moral beauty in the soul, even these could have no high de- 
velopement, philosophy would lose its wisdom, science its 
uses, painting its glow, architecture its majesty, sculpture 
its grace, poetry and Eloquence their inspiration. It would 
be easy, I maintain, to show, that without conceptions of , 
the divine, the true, the right, and the beautiful, there .would :? 
be neither power nor materials in human, nature from which , 
to create a single great work of mind, nothing to evince the" 
might , of genius or the immortality of thought. I shall, 
however, in all my subsequent remarks^ confine myself to 
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what without dispute is strictly moral. We contend not for 
an infallibility in man’s reason, neither do we assert impec¬ 
cability in his will; as we admit error in the one, we can 
| admit sin in the other. But when we speak of the moral 
5 nature of man, we regard it not partially, but as a whole, 
not in its accidental exceptions, but in its essential consti¬ 
tution. Of this constitution we assert that virtue and good¬ 
ness arc the true and native attributes. For the position that 
sin is not natural but unnatural, not in accordance with hu¬ 
manity but contrary to it, we have the testimony of the great 
bishop Butler.*— c< Every work,” he says, “ of nature and 
art is a system; and as every particular thing, both natural 
and artificial, is for some use or purpose, out of or beyond 
itself, one may add to what has already been brought into 
the true idea of a system, its conduciveness to this or more 
ends. Let us instance in a watch: Suppose the several 
parts taken to pieces and placed apart from each other; let a 
man have ever so exact a notion of these several parts, unless 
he considers the respect and relations whi^R they have to 
each other, he will not have any thing like the idea of a 
watch. Suppose these several parts brought together, and 
any how united, neither will he yet, be the union ever so 
close, have an idea which will bear any resemblance to that 
of a watch. But let him view these several parts put to¬ 
gether, or consider them as to be. put together in the manner 
of a watch—let him form a notion of the relation which 
these several parts have to each other, all conducive in their 
several ways to this purpose, showing the hour of the day,— 
and then he has the idea of a watcK. Thus it is with the 
inward nature of man. Appetites, passions, affections, and 
the principle of reflection, conscience, considered severally 
as the inward parts .of our inward nature, do not at all give 
us an idea of the system of this nature. And this our na¬ 
ture is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of a watch it ap- 

* Fref. to Sermons. 
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pears, that its nature, that is, constitution or system, is 
adapted to measure time. What in fact commonly happens 
is nothing to the question. Every work of art is apt to be 
out of order: but this is so far from being according to its 
system, that let the disorder increase, and it will destroy it.” 
The author then goes on to say, that—•“ Nothing can pos¬ 
sibly be more contrary to our nature than vice, meaning by 
nature not only the several parts of our internal frame, but 
also the constitution of it. Poverty and disgrace, tortures 
and death, are not so contrary to it. Misery and injustice 
are indeed equally contrary to some different parts of our 
nature taken singly, but injustice is moreover contrary to the 
whole constitution of the nature.”. And here I will repeat a 
fine remark from the same noble thinker, used already, in a 
note by one of my fellow-labourers in this discussion,— 
u We should learn/* says the philosophical prelate, “ to be 
cautious lest we charge God foolishly, by ascribing that to 
him, or the nature he has given us, which is wholly owing to 
its abuse. Men may speak of the degeneracy and corrup¬ 
tion of the world, according to the experience they have had 
of it, but human nature considered as the divine workman¬ 
ship should, methinks, be treated as sacred: for in the image 
of God made he man.” * 

In human nature, under all its forms, we recognize two 
eternal moral elements j which, though frequently perverted, 
can never be destroyed. I mean sympathy and conscience, 
the feeling of a common nature, and the sense of right and 
wrong. If we consider the truth, the power, and extent of 
sympathy, though nothing else remained in man, this alone 
would prove his assimilation to God; would prove, to use 
the language of the Apostle, that he was still a partaker of 
the divine nature. In what numberless forms is it mani¬ 
fested!—rising from instinct to godliness. We see it in 
family affections. Wherever we meet a home, however rude 
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the beings that it shelters, whether it be scooped in the 
snow, or be a tent on the desert, wherever the loves of 
parents and children, of brothers and sisters, are interchanged 
within the sphere of its operation, we have the spirit Of a 
common heart. We see it also in love of country. From those 
who surround him in liis dwelling, man enlarges the compass 
of his affections, until they embrace those who, with himself, 
tread the same soil, and speak the same tongue. The general 
glory, honour, and prosperity of his country, become dear to 
him; and from habits of loving association, there, more than 
any where else, the heavens have a brighter smile, and nature 
wears a kinder face. Every nation has had its patriots ; and, 
whether successful or not, whether victorious in the field or 
bleeding on the scaffold, they evince the power with which 
the sentiment of common good can overcome the force of 
selfish interests. We see the strength of sympathy in the 
love of man generally, and especially in that species of it 
which assumes the form of compassion. Whence else the 
mass of goodness which proves that humanity, with all its 
evils and its errors, is a most merciful nature. Misery, in 
any form, is an appeal that is rarely disregarded. The stran¬ 
ger, whose face we never saw before, if it be seamed and 
marred by suffering, in his misfortune becomes a brother; 
and what is yet harder, our foe, in his sorrow, seems once 
more a friend. Men find it hard.to pardon a prosperous 
enemy $ but there are few so callous whom a fallen one 
would not disarm of hatred. Hunger, thirst, cold, naked¬ 
ness, desertion, orphanage, imprisonment, sickness—every 
want that afflict the wretched—have their provision in human 
mercy, not only from individual hands, but from collective 
hearts. When man is maligned as utterly corrupt—as at 
enmity with God and his kind, we may point to thou¬ 
sands occupied in works of beneficence, and to refugees for 
misery in every land, and claim as witnesses against the ac¬ 
cusers. And we stop not with the woes that fall directly 
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under the senses;—sufferers ’who wasted theit sighs and 
their tears in darkness, have been thought of with grief by 
those whom they knew not, and visited with glad tidings 
when they least expected. The piercing supplication of 
wretchedness has been sometimes*wafted across continents and 
oceans without failing, or being weakened by the distance; 
and the cry of anguish, uttered at one extreme of earth, has 
fallen with power on human ^hearts at the Other. We speak 
not of bodily wants alone, but equally of the soul’s wants. 
The ignorant have those who feel and work for them, and 
there are some who do not scorn the most guilty j there are 
many pure souls who never themselves knew contamination, 
who can turn with mercy to the despised, and bleed with sor- 
sow that the work of God should lie so deep in ruin. And, 
whether with right or wrong principles, whether by right or 
wrong agencies, whether in right or wrong methods, this sen¬ 
timent can have no illustration so sublime as the various ex¬ 
ertions here, and throughout the globe, for the religious 
regeneration of mankind. Is there, then, nothing godlike 
in the spirit which gives unity and love to home; nothing 
godlike in the spirit which, with unselfish devotion, causes a 
man to sacrifice his own interests in his nation’s good; no¬ 
thing godlike in the spirit which makes the sufferer a bro¬ 
ther, whether stranger or enemy; which can pierce the 
haunts of loathsome want; which can feel for the body and 
the soul, and draw near, in generous pity, both to distress 
and crime; which dreams, with tortured imagination, of the 
unseen tribulation of the dungeon, and rests not until the 
fresh breeze is on the prisoner’s brow, and the bright and 
cheerful sunshine on his eye; which stretches forth its ample 
charity to the utmost regions of earth; and, wherever there 
is a complaint of physical or spiritual need, admits it is a 
brother’s cry, and hears it not in vain ? 

The very passions, which might seemingly be urged against 
this reasoning, are but so many confirmations of it. Men 
have sometimes tried to be independent of others; they 
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failed. Men have tried to live apart from others, and to dis¬ 
pense with the general affections of life; they failed. Men 
have tried to set opinion at defiance, and to disregard esteem; 
they also failed. And, in the few rare and extreme cases in 
which men have been more than usually sordid, selfish, and 
anti-social, the isolation to which they have been abandoned 
evinced their conduct to be averse to nature; and, whilst it 
proved their folly, inflicted their chastisement. Emulation, 
envy, jealousy, vanity, ambition, and various other pas¬ 
sions, afford evidence to the same purpose: for, what is 
emulation, hut the struggle for the greatest share of appre¬ 
ciation; and envy, but the malignity of disappointment; and 
jealousy, hut the suspicion of not possessing it,—perchance, 
of not deserving it; and vanity, but the puny desire to at¬ 
tain, or the timid hope that it already has it; and ambition, 
but the strong effort of a strong nature to have a lasting life 
in the admiration and memory of men: all, in their several 
ways, converging in evidence of one truth, namely, that 
community of feeling is amongst the greatest distinctions of 
our nature. In truth, it is only by this that man understands 
man. It is this that opens to man the heart of man ; that, 
from the first human being to the last, forms a chain of com¬ 
mon emotion, which indissolubly links mankind of all gene¬ 
rations into one brotherhood. Without this, history would 
be a dead letter; laws and customs, but puzzles; arts, con¬ 
fused and shapeless; past languages and literature, but empty 
babble; and by-gone religions and philosophy, but unintel¬ 
ligible names. This common sympathy is that by which we 
know the meaning of history; by which we know the force 
of laws and customs; by which we know the beauty and im¬ 
mortality of art; by which we are enabled to interpret lan¬ 
guage, literature, philosophy, and religion; by which we are 
inade one with ottr race, and identified in kindred With all 
that have ever ennobled or adorned it. ' " 

A second characteristic I have mentioned, in man, is the 
sense of duty, the sense of right and wrong. In this more 
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than in any other quality he bears the impress of his divine ) 
original. The sense of duty is an essential part of human 1 
nature. A man might as well endeavour to lay aside the 
consciousness of his rational existence as to get rid of the 
idea of an immoveable distinction between good and evil, 
between virtue and vice. I know that, in the operations of , 
the moral sense, there have been apparent contradictions; but 
if we were to deny it on this ground, we should deny the ex¬ 
istence even of reason itself, for many of its conclusions are 
apparently contradictory. We assert the reality of the ra¬ 
tional faculty, but not its infallibility; in like manner, we 
assert the reality of the moral faculty, but not its infallibility. 

I know that it seems various in its operation, not only from 
national and religious differences, but also from individual 
sophistries. Men pronounce just judgment on the sins of' 
others j but when they come to pass sentence on their own, 
they invent a thousand excuses for justification or leniency: 
but these excuses do not satisfy themselves. And when they 
are alone with their own hearts, in silent and sober thought, 
the deception will not bear to be scrutinized, and truth is 
justified by conscience. The sense of duty is universal. 
Wherever we meet man, we meet one who, in some way or 
other, is the creature of moral feeling; and although the . 
moral sentiment may be superstitiously or fanatically directed, 
there are essential ideas in which it never changes. Wild 
actions and awful evils may, I knqw, be perpetrated under a 
mistaken sense of duty, and done with the fiercer zeal be- N 
cause they are considered to be duty. Under its influence, 
men can not only sacrifice others but themselves: in one age 
or country, a man can lacerate himself before an image or an 
idol, or look calmly on the rack on which a tortured fellow 
creature shivers, or he can come from his retreat of seif-in- 
fliction to the place where he persecutes; and, if the case : 
compelled, he could go himself from that to* the stake of 
martyrdom. The sentiment is true to itself* and the misdi- 
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rection of it lies in other sources: yet with all its diversities, 
justice, mercy, and truth, have ever the instinctive approval 
of conscience, whilst wrong, cruelty, and falsehood, under 
whatever forms disguised, are abhorrent to it. The sense of 
duty presents man to us in the most glorious aspects of his 
nature; and that sentiment is not always misdirected. By its 
power in the soul, we observe appetites governed, passions 
subjected, and temptation overcome; by its inspiration, when 
necessity calls, we observe men devoting themselves in the 
spirit of martyrdom to truth and right, casting pleasure 
aside, forsaking whatever was dear to them, and despising life 
itself. Whatever change for good has occurred in the history 
of man, is a witness for the force of duty, for it has been 
worked out in much travail and self-denial: whatever we have 
most precious in our spiritual or social blessings, whether 
our liberties or our religion, we owe to the spirit of duty ; it 
is enshrined in the memory of all our benefactors; it is con¬ 
secrated in the blood of martyrs. Signal instances of this 
kind may strike more forcibly from their distinctness and 
saliency ; but the mightiest energy of duty is in the economy 
of general life. Go into the open mart of the world, and, 
in all the astonishing complexities that are spread over that 
wide scene, consider to what an extent man trusts man, and 
is trusted in return, mutual confidence forming the immu¬ 
table foundation of the vast social structure. It is base in¬ 
justice to human nature to assert that all this is the effect of 
interest or fear; without pervading conscience, mere interest 
or fear would be as powerless to sustain society as the arm of 
man to move the orbs of heaven; without conscience, human 
laws could either have no existence or no power,—mere ropes 
of sand, that a touch could sever; passion would have no 
scruple, desire no limit, but power; and selfishness no control, 
but a superior opposing force: the strong would prostrate 
the weak by violence, and the weak would in turn overreach 
the strong by guile, deceit, and fraud. 
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I am willing to admit, as I have before admitted, that social 
man is encompassed with many injurious influences, and I 
know that he does not always escape guiltless: I know that 
many vices are generated in society, and nourished by its 
corruptions; that pride, both worldly and religious, walks 
through life with anti-social heart and clouded brow, wrapped 
up in its own miserable importance, exulting in vanities, 
self-worshipping and self-enslaved; that covetousness, sur¬ 
feited with acquisition, still works on, and still cries “ more;” 
that licentiousness goes its way in darkness, and leaves de¬ 
struction in its path; that envy broods over its own solitary 
arid unacknowledged malice, sickens at the pleasure or the 
fame^t cannot reach; that gospel charity is often slain in the 
collision of creeds and passions, and Christian zeal heated into 
bigotry; but these, I repeat again, are not our nature, and 1 
judgment against it on such grounds is quite as unjust, as if 
we should seek out the hospitals to test the health of a 
community, visit but prisons to decide on its morals, and 
pass only through asylums for lunatics to form an opinion of 
its intelligence. But even in its sins, humanity loses not the 
evidence of its divine relationship. The image of God may 
be darkened, but the impress is deep as ever. The capacity 
of sin equally implies the capacity of holiness; transgres¬ 
sion implies the knowledge of a law, inspired or revealed; 
the violation, therefore, of moral injunctions includes the 
high capability of moral perception. . Whence but from the 
greatness of our nature is the deep misery of sin—whence, 

I might say, but from its holiness ?—whence but from its 
adaptation to goodness, are the ruin and the dislocation 
which guilt can work in our whole inward frame and consti¬ 
tution? Thence it is, that it is that the conscience, de¬ 
throned and humiliated, is torn by remorse, worse incom¬ 
parably than bodily torture: thence it is, that the affections 
either become a total and disorganized wreck, or, wounded 
by a sense of shame and lost dignity, bow down with sorrow 
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or wither in despair. Thence it is, that the good and pure 
are shunned, and the evil sought, for the one cause a feeling 
of contrast too painful to be borne, the other afford a refuge 
by their moral assimilation, and the spirit needs support 
wherever it can be found. Thence it is, that when the 
guilty have utterly lost their own respect, and the approba¬ 
tion of the virtuous, that crime becomes desperation and re¬ 
morse madness,—that conscience is silenced in delirious self- 
defence, and that plunge after plunge sinks them lower and 
lower in the gulf of spiritual perdition. And yet human cha¬ 
racter is rarely ever such a wreck as not to have some rem¬ 
nant to justify its origin and parentage; some embers of the 
sacred fire smouldering in the sanctuary,—some gleaflps of 
affection,—some darnings of memory, that open to the weary 
spirit the quiet and happiness of better days,—some touches 
of mercy that has yet a sigh for wretchedness,—some visit- 
ings of compunction,—some unconscious desires to be good 
once more,—some timid hopes of pardon,—some secret 
prayers to be made better. The human soul is a great mys¬ 
tery, and so indeed is human life; we observe a few pal¬ 
pable and external manifestations, but how little know we 
of the secret and unseen workings! That the good in every 
human being, even such as strikes us as the worst, prepon¬ 
derates over the evil, is, I am persuaded, not the imagination 
of a fanciful charity, but a fact and a reality. 

But though more crime existed in actual life than has ever 
been alleged, our doctrine would yet be true. We enter on 
no defence of man in the whole of his conduct. We con¬ 
tend for his inherent capacities, and in arguing for these, we 
are entitled to select our illustrations from the highest speci¬ 
mens of nature, and not from the lowest. We contend for 
its capacity to subjugate passion to principle—to sacrifice 
present desires to progressive good—to resign selfish inte¬ 
rests to human ones—to give the spiritual and eternal a pre¬ 
dominance over the sensual and the temporal: and we con- 
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tend for this, not as a thing possible, blit a thing proved: 
we contend for what has its evidence in abundance of ex¬ 
amples. If we could point to one patriot, to one philan¬ 
thropist, to one martyr, to one holy man, in each of these 
the fact would have sufficient attestation: but humanity has 
its armies of patriots, and philanthropists, and martyrs, and 
saints. With these the lowest of us are united in a kindred 
nature, and dignified by a common brotherhood. But pass¬ 
ing from characters of this magnitude, come we to the ordi¬ 
nary existence that is common to us all. Every life, from 
the palace to the cottage, is one more or less of self-denial 
and labour—one in which we must continually defer to others 
andip*ork for them. Cast your .imagination over the vast 
throng of this busy world: consider tfijp countless modes in 
which they are all toiling with head and hand, from the man 
of genius to the labourer of field or factory,-—from the proud¬ 
est merchant to his meanest servant,—scarcely a movement 
in it all that has not a reference to others beyond the agent, 
—scarcely a movement that has not some connection with a 
human love or a human duty. Retire from the crowd to 
their dwellings, and, except in cases of last degradation, they 
are, on the' whole, retreats of mutual kindness. If there be 
grief, there is compassion,—if there be illness, there is un¬ 
wearied tenderness*—if there be death, there is sorrow. It 
will perhaps be said, that all this may very well consist with 
a reprobate state. If so, it only proves that no state is so 
reprobate, as not to be consistent with a great mass of ex¬ 
cellence. If to confer happiness and show mercy be not 
goodness, we are at a loss to explain the goodness of God or 
of Christ. And as we descend in the scale of society, we dis¬ 
cover human nature with peculiar trials, and also with peculiar 
virtues. Amongst the poor and laborious classes we may find 
some grossness, but we find much goodness; and to a conside¬ 
rate mind the wonder will be, that their grossness'is not more, 
and their goodness less. We behold them often patient under 
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manifold oppressions, forbearing against many wrongs; un- 
. complaining in the midst of afflictions, toiling on from youth 
to age in the same routine of laborious monotony; resigned 
in illness, though it takes that strength from them which is 
their only refuge, merciful to each other, giving aid to want 
out of want; all divine evidence that there is in humanity a 
godlike spirit, which nothing can suppress, not sin, ignorance, 
poverty, nor any ill of life. 

I have spoken of our divine affinity chiefly in the goodness 
that unites us to our species, but there is a tendency towards 
God himself in which that affinity is still more clearly seen. 
It is made manifest in our capacity to know God. God is a 
spirit, and must be spiritually apprehended. We must Sere- 
fore have some attributes in common. If there be not some 
qualities in our souls corresponding to the nature of God, he 
would be to us a nonentity, and we could neither know him 
nor love him. The knowledge of God is a spiritual revela¬ 
tion, and by that which is within us we interpret the revela¬ 
tion and give to it a meaning—his power in the movement of 
our will—his intelligence in the rectitude of our reason—his 
goodness in the sympathies of our affections—his holiness in 
the law of our conscience. It is made manifest in our capa¬ 
city to imitate God. The apostle says, “ Be ye followers of 
God as dear childrenand our Saviour himself exhorts us 
to “ be merciful even as he is merciful,” and to be “ perfect 
even as he is perfect.” To imitate any being with whom we 
had no assimilation of nature, it requires no argument to 
prove an utter impossibility. But this principle has a moral 
value far beyond its theological import—in breaking down the 
distance which we usually place between our hearts and God; 
in drawing him within the circle of our nearest affections; in 
uniting us to him in a more filial trust, in taking fear from 
our love and inspiring life in our obedience—proving to us 
that God is‘verily and indeed our Father, as Christ is our 
brother; that God our Father is imitable by his children; 
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that Christ our brother by a perfect conformity to his will 
has revealed and proved its truth. That we have affinity ■; 
with God is further made manifest by our need of him. 
Consciously or unconsciously every man is seeking after 
God, or after what God alone can give him. Whether blindly 
or otherwise, we all feel the want of him in our souls, for in 
whatever direction, we turn our desires, we are yearning after 
the perfect and the infinite: we have the proof of it in our 
disgust, our dissatisfactions, and discontents. Who does not 
hear of the insufficiency of the world ? And what does that 
mean ? The vanity of pleasure. But why is pleasure vain ? 
why does he who tries it in all its enchantments, weary at last 
even £o repugnance ? The vexations of wealth ? But why 
are riches vexatious ? Why do they disappoint the hope 
that longed so deeply for them, and leave complaints still in 
all the fullness of success ? The fatigues of power ? But, 
why again is power fatiguing, when no sacrifices were too 
painful, and no toils too harrassing in the career for its at¬ 
tainment ? It is simply because pleasure, wealth, or power, 
can never fully occupy the human soul, unlimited in capacity 
and desire, perishable things bring it only chagrin, when in 
lavish expectation it looks for complete fruition. Nor is it 
alone that we call the world, which proves insufficient, but 
still higher, the pursuits of knowledge, and the creations of 
genius; the greatest sage feels himself at last a child, and 
the most inspired poet wishes for things more beautiful than 
he has ever conceived, and scenes brighter than he has ever 
imagined. Even in truest religion this sentiment may be 
discerned in operation, in alternations between fear and faith, 
between despondency and hope. A longing for the invisible 
and the boundless may be traced in all the higher forms of 
superstition—in every effort to overcome the thraldom of the 
body and to achieve the spiritual emancipation, from the 
ascetics that in the first centuries peopled the deserts of Asia 
to the flagellants that in the middle centuries overran Idle 
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continent of Europe; from the penitent that scorches himself 
on an Indian plain, to the monk that lashes himself in a 
Spanish cloister. Now to what do all these, some true and 
some mistaken, refer, to what do they point ? Evidently to 
something which the soul cannot find on earth, to God, per¬ 
fect and infinite, in whom at last it will attain repose and full¬ 
ness. And thus we have two great truths intimated at the 
same time ; for the conscious want that tells us of our need 
of God reveals also our immortality, and the one is the glory 
of the other. 

Now, in conclusion, let me ask to what purpose is all this 
blackening of human nature ? It cannot promote humility; 
for to be humble is not to be degraded. If a setose of 
degradation corresponded with humility, we should be more 
humble as we descended to the level of the brutes. It can¬ 
not inspire a poignant sense of guilt, nor a true feeling of 
confession, for as it takes away natural dignity it leaves no¬ 
thing from which a man can fall; and as it denies personal 
capacity, it must in the same degree weaken the feeling of 
personal accountability. He whose moral sorrow will ever 
lie mdst profoundly is one that has the consciousness of 
having abused high and great capacities; of having, by 
his own sins, become unworthy of his nature; of having 
done despite to the "spirit of God within him, the light 
that ligliteneth every man that cometh into the world; 
of having apostatised from his godlike destiny. But to 
tell a man, as orthodoxy does, first that he is morally im¬ 
becile, and then that he is personally guilty, is an absolute 
derangement and confusion of all our moral ideas. It is 
well that essentially the sources of pur conduct in general, 
are beyond the reach of theology; or doctrines like these, 
would stop all motives to exertion, would destroy the 
hopes of the good, and strike dead the efforts of the penitent, 
As it is they are not without great and serious evils. They 
take from virtue that which is its most noble distinction. 
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when rightly understood, a sense of individual and indepen-' 
dent action:—they attach a slavish spirit to religion, which, 
to a great extenty-stiHes the free and voluntary service of the 
heart. Yet worse still, to maintain an extreme theory, men 
are driven to malign their nature, and to seek for all manner 
of blame against it—to deny the excellence and reality of 
virtues—of which an unsophisticated observer could not 
entertain a doubt, to invent all motives for goodness but 
the true ones. It is a sad necessity in which men place 
themselves when they are compelled to violence to their own 
hearts, and injustice to those of others, when their system 
forces them to repress their rising pleasure in the beauty of 
virtue, and to change their unbidden admiration into quali¬ 
fied condemnation. If the man called heretical, or one called 
unregenerate, visit the sick, clothe the naked, do in fact 
every work of mercy, have a heart of love and a hand of 
bounty—revere his God in all sincerity, and worship him in 
truth, the evangelical moralist must assert, that it is all 
worthless, and is, in fact, of the nature of sin. Though one 
who is called regenerate should do no more, and to all evi¬ 
dence, not in a better spirit, he is esteemed a most godly and 
pious Christian. The man who cannot believe as the creeds 
or a party require, may do every work which Christ will 
judge him by, and be refused his namej but if he has the 
blessing of h|s master in heaven, he may care little for the 
anathema of men upon earth. If Umtarianism delivered us 
from nothing else than this spiritual injustice, it is a great re¬ 
demption. 

If l am asked, in turn, why I maintain the doctrine of 
human dignity, I answer, first, because it raises my homage 
to God. 1 understand him no otherwise than as he is em¬ 
blemed in the human soul, exalted and purified: without this 
creation is a blank to me, and the scripture a dead letter? 
Regarding it also as his work, I revere him through his work, 
the more profoundly, the more I believe it worthy of him. 
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I cannot conceive it an honour to God, that the only being 
here who has capacity to know him, the only being who 
reflects his attributes, the only being who admires his uni¬ 
verse and discerns him in it, should be wholly corrupt: I 
cannot think that such a doctrine gives him glory. I answer 
secondly—because it teaches me to hope for man j teaches 
me to hope for him in this world and the next: while 
I have faith in the capacity, I can never lose hope in 
the developement, but if man be powerless as well as de¬ 
pressed, I have no proper ground for expectation, and the 
difficulties of the present are softened by no light from the 
future. But as it is, believing that man has great inherent 
capabilities, for knowledge, for liberty, for virtue, and for 
happiness—I lose not my confidence, I observe him as in the 
struggle of discipline, and in preparation for the period of 
redemption; and wherever I see ignorance, or slavery, or vice, 
or misery, I do not despair of a time, when these heavenly 
faculties shall have achieved their emancipation. I answer, 
lastly, I maintain the doctrine because it teaches me to honour 
man. I feel how necessary it is for us in this world of out¬ 
ward show, and where outward show has so much power, 
that we should have some strong sentiment by which to give 
our appreciation to those who have no external dazzle with 
which to attach us : in this world of grades and inequalities, 
where rank and wealth, and genius, so continually throw 
their enchantments about us, we need a sentiment before 
which rank and wealth and genius are nothing, in regarding 
those who have them not, and also those who have: and no 
sentiment can be more powerful, more holy, or more sublime 
than this, that they are the immortal children of God, destined 
for his presence, and made after his likeness. Having this 
faith, then, ignorance, sin, poverty, may come safely before 
us, without any fear of that infidel contempt with which tney 
are too often treated. Show me then a man, and no matter 
what his condition, if I be true to this faith, you point me 
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to an object of most solemn interest. Show me the red man 
of the American forests, or the black man of tropical deserts, 
and untame and ferocious though he be, he has within him 
an indelible title to my reverence. His rude and unclothed 
form enshrines a soul in the image of God, as well as the 
most polished of his civilized brethren. Show me the veriest 
serf or slave who seems chained to the soil—the gospel which 
is equal to bond and free, tells me to behold in him the heir 
of a glorious inheritance; his title is his nature; it burns in 
his blood, and it is stamped upon his* brow, its appeal is in 
the tire or moisture of his eye—no power can efface it, 
for the hand of God has impressed it:—show me even the 
criminal wdio seems all hut lost to every sense of duty, l am 
not justified in despairing, much less have I any title to scorn. 
Wc dare not despise in the lowest state the child whom God 
regards—we dare not oast off whom Christ has not rejected, 
nor disown the brother for whom he died. If we be right- 
minded, and have any sympathy with the spirit of Jesus, his 
moral wretchedness should be his most eloquent appeal. We 
never know the whole power of Christianity until we have in¬ 
terest in man as the child of God, and revere him as God’s 
image, until we behold the throng around us in relation to their 
mighty and improvable capacities—until we see in the lowest 
and the worst, objects of hope and moral influence, with un¬ 
dying souls which no vice Or passion should conceal. In 
this faith the messenger of God may go with confidence to 
guilt anti suffering, and bring with him no mocking offers of 
blessedness and peace: then may he call on souls to re¬ 
joice which were ready to perish in despair, pour the dews 
of heaven on many a closing hour, and silence the doubts of 
many a fearing spirit. Thus, believing we should have trust 
unshaken, look forward to the consummation, when that 
humanity which here has only its trials, shall be hallowed 
with the infinity and eternity of its maker. 
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Note 1. See page 13. 

Having in the Appendix of inv former lecture stated from sources of 
authority the doctrines of Calvinism on- the nature of man, I here 
enumerate some of the principal texts on winch those doctrines are 
said to be founded. The question, it is to be kept in mind, is not 
whether man is or is not capable of great depravity, whether sin of 
various degrees and extent lias not existed in all ages, and does not 
exist at present in all places. That sin has entered into the world is 
a fact undisputed, no matter when or how ; that sin is universal is* a 
point also, upon which we are on both eides agreed. The true sub¬ 
ject of dispute between us is, simply, this. Is human nature a nature 
of radical and inherent depravity ? or is not goodness more properly 
its characteristic than evil ? Now wc maintain that all its essential 
tendencies establish the latter question in the affirmative, and no 
Scriptures prove the former. I shall take those quoted in the most 
approved Calvinistic formularies. 

Gen. iii. is alleged as giving an account of the origin of sin : 
“ And the Lord said to the woman, what *is this thou hast done ? 
And the woman said, the serpent beguiled me and I did eat/’ There 
we have the account of Adam’s temptation and transgression, with 
the penalties pronounced upon the beguiler and his dupes. Now in 
whatever light we regard this passage, whether as a mythos, an alle¬ 
gory, or a literal narrative, it implies nothing of the doctrine asserted, 
or the consequences attributed to it; namely, the loss of all original 
righteousness, and entire defilement in all the faculties and parts of 
the soul and body: the imputation of their sin to mankind, bur¬ 
dened with the penalty of eternal death. When we find these ideas 
extracted out of one obscure passage, we may well ask is it Unitarian- 
ism or orthodoxy which adds to the Scriptures ? These ideas are not 
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in the passage itself, nor in any other supposed to be correlative, nor 
in any number of passages fairly conjoined and fairly interpreted. 

Gen. vi. 5. “ God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth.” This states merely a general fact, that of an evil condition 
of society, for which judgment of God is represented as poured out 
from heaven. But it is alleged, that in the same connection we read 
“ that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart is only evil con¬ 
tinually.” This clause only expresses the original idea with more im¬ 
pressive force. No one in the worst state of an individual or a nation will 
attempt to maintain that such words can have a rigid and literal applica¬ 
tion. Besides, in that very time, Noah is made an express exception; for 
we read that " the Lord said unto Noah, come thou and all thy house 
into the ark, for thee have I seen righteous before me in this genera¬ 
tion.'* But though the literal meaning were insisted on, it could 
but literally extend to men of that time ; and the rule of interpreta¬ 
tion by which our opponents define the character of man, we are en¬ 
titled in the next verse to apply to the character of God. “ It 
repented him,” we are told, “ that he had made man on the earth, 
and it grieved him at his heart.”+ If on the literal principle we are 
to conclude man wicked in every thought and imagination, on the 
same principle we are to conclude that God can repent, and that he 
can be grieved at the heart. 

Jer. xvii. 9. * ! Tlie heart is deceitful above all things and des¬ 
perately wicked,” is an exaggeration of the same kind with that we 
are considering. It was uttered when the Jewish nation was in a 
state of sad corruption, and the prophet’s feelings were passionate 
against his countrymen in grief and indignation. If we are to take 
all the prophet’s words as coolly and deliberately uttered, then what 
shall we say to the tremendous language in which he curses his ex¬ 
istence and his birth. 

Eccl. vii. ‘29. “ God hath made man upright, but they have 

sought many inventions.” This expression contains no matter of 
controversy ; the first part states our view, and the latter clause of 
the verse, by no torture of criticism can be made to imply inherent 
and entire depravity. 

Psalm li. 5. “ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 

mother conceive me.” The import of this expression is to be judged 
of from the general tone of the Psalm, which is most passionate and 
penetential, inspired by the deepest spirit of remorse. David uttered 
these complainings in profoundest self-accusation; but there would 
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be little for repentance to deplore, if he could remove the blame front 
himself to his nature, and bury individual guilt in a corruption to 
which he was subjected in common with all men. The force and 
meaning—the piercing and eloquent deprecation of the whole com* 
position, combine to show it is one of individual experience, the idea 
of original sin leaves it vapid and pointless, makes it, not the anguish 
of a convicted sinner, but the sophistry of a deluded hypocrite; not 
a lamentation for vice, but an excuse for it. These passages are the 
few which can be found in the Old Testament that have any direct 
reference to a tenet said to be inculcated throughout the whole of 
Scripture. If we turn to the New Testament we find the evidence 
quite as scanty, and quite as inconclusive. The texts advanced are 
commonly taken from the epistles, principally from those of Paul, and 
of Paul’s, moatlv from the Romans. Few or none can be advanced 
from the gospel histories, and the discourses of Christ have no refer¬ 
ence to such a doctrine. 

Rom. iii. 10. “ There is none righteous, no not one: there is 

none that understandeth,” &c., &c. Correspondent to this passage 
is the 14th Psalm. Both David and Paul refer to the peculiar de¬ 
pravity of their times. But, in the sense of absolute and guiltless 
perfection, unquestionably, the general assertion may be made of all 
men. 

Rom. v. 12—19, and 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 45, 49. The apostle, I 
apprehend, institutes a comparison between the imperfect man, sym¬ 
bolized in Adam, and the perfect man revealed in Christ; between 
the earthly and tlie heavenly, the mortal and the immortal; death 
shown forth in the one—life manifested in the other. 

Rom. vii. 18. “For I know that in me, (that is, in my flesh) 
dwelleth no good thing; for to will is present with me, but how to 
perform that which is good, I find not.*' Ver. 25. “ So then with my 
mind, I serve the law of God, but with my flesh the law of sin.” 
And the apostle had said in the preceding verses, “ 1 delight in the 
law of God after the inward man ; but I find a law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members.” This is an eloquent and 
fervent out-pouring of individual experience, no more intended as a 
universal description than any passage in the jonrnal of John Wesley 
or Thomas Scott. Involving as human nature does, a twofold con¬ 
stitution, a struggle between desire and conscience is a necessary con¬ 
dition of its moral existence. This is inevitable, unless a being is 
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above or beneath temptation ; but the very struggle implies the power 
of the moral sense ; the possession of the moral sense is an element 
of human dignity even in defeat, how much more in triumph. Without 
the power of transgression or the danger of falling, there is of course no 
trial, and in the human sense no virtue. But there are some expres¬ 
sions of Paul’s more general and comprehensive, and to these T shall 
devote one or two remarks. 

Rom. viii. 7. “ The carnal mind (rb <ppovr)fia 17 /j aapxoy —the mind 

of the flesh) is enmity against God, for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.” 

Gal. v. 1 7. “ For the flesh lusteth against, the spirit,( 'H yip aipt 

iirtdufiti Kara tov wi/ei^uaros) and t|ie spirit against the flesli; and these 
are contrary the one to the other.” The scriptural use of the word 
" flesh ” (frapf) implies two meanings ; first, the excess of the inferior 
desires, which is in reality contrary to God, and therefore sin ; for God, 
though he has implanted these subordinate desires, has subjected them 
to certain laws, beyond which they are at variance with his will and with 
his providence. In this view the carnal mind is properly at enmity with 
God, and is not subject to the law of God. Secondly,the inferior desires, 
parenthetically not actually sin, but in general the causes of sin. When 
St. Paul says money is the root of all evil, we do not surely understand 
him to mean that the pursuit of gain is in all cases a root of wicked¬ 
ness ; for we may conceive innumerable instances in which the strug¬ 
gle for money is connected with the sublimest of virtues. We merely 
conclude that it is a very dangerous desire, and liable to very dan¬ 
gerous abuses. Under the designation, therefore, of earthly or fleshly, 
may be classed three orders of desire—that of gain, that of pleasure, 
and that of power. These are essentially evil in themselves or they 
arc not. If \vc conclude they are, we must then charge the fault on 
God who has given them, or we must become Manachees, and sup¬ 
pose the existence of two principles, one good, and the other evil; 
if they are not, the sin is in their abuse, and not in their existence, 
and though the criminal be condemned the nature is absolved; I 
shall mention but a very few more texts advanced in favour of this 
doctrine, 

Eph. ii. I—3. “And you hath he quickened,” &c. A mere de¬ 
scription this, of the age, answerable both to Jews and Gentiles: 
and to the same purpose is the passage from the same epistle, 
(c. ix. v. 18.) “ having the understanding darkened—being alienated 
from the life rif God through the ignorance that is in them, because 
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of the blindness of their hearts.” Such is the scriptural evidence 
for one of the most appalling and destructive doctrines that ever 
clouded humanity; a doctrine which impugns the best and truest 
affections, and destroys at one fell stroke the idea of spontaneous 
virtue,—which is compelled to classify the most beautiful and most 
base, if devoid of certain doctrinal distinctions, under one appellative, 
—which debases human nature—gives man the vileness of a slave, 
but does not honour God with the glory of a sovereign. To exhort 
man to have the perfection of an angel, and to tell him he bus the 
nature of a fiend, to tell him that he is “ utterly indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil*, amidst 
absurd pranks of theology, is surely the most absurd. And be¬ 
tween believing this, or rejecting it, the only alternative left us, is to 
he at one side or the other of the gulf which separated Lazarus from 
Abraham. 

See Drummond’s excellent Essay on Original Sin, and a very ad¬ 
mirable tract on the sume subject, by the late Dr. Cogon, entitled 
" A Layman's Letters to Mr. Wilberforee.” 

Note 2. See page 19. 

There is no writer in modern times to whom we owe so much for a 
true and elevated Philosophy on Human nature as to Bishop Butler, 
the most profound and accurate analyst of the moral faculties of man 
that has ever illustrated the principles of Christian ethics. He was 
not a man to take wholesale assertions; he subjected our moral nature 
to the exact and rigid test of philosophical anatomy, and one delibe¬ 
rate sentence of his, is worth ten thousand disquisitions from tra¬ 
ditional theologians, who, parrot-like, repeat and repeat again the 
jargon, that has grown as stale from mouth to mouth, as the starling’s 
“ let me out, let me out”—many of whorfi have no other reason than 
that they have heard it so cried out before them. Bishop Butler has 
examined human nature, and he lias given testimony in its favour— 
he has vindicated its dignity, and he has by a deep philosophy, which 
seemed to be little comprehended by those who would debase humanity 
demonstrated its essential excellence. He has proved by irrefutable 
arguments, its natural disinterestedness, its goodness, its necessary 
conformity with truth and virtue. These are to be sure but its 
general tendencies, with many exceptions—yet, why such a line of 
argument should be deemed insufficient in moral philosophy, and be 
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admitted as cogent in natural theology, it is difficult to conceive.—* 
Take for instance—in the body the case of the eye or the ear: no 
one questions, that the eye is admirably adapted for seeing, and the 
ear for hearing; and though the one may grow dim or the other be¬ 
come deaf, it is never asserted that the constitution or nature of each 
—on the whole—is contradictory to that for which it was intended. 
There are, it is true, various evil manifestations in human nature; 
hut there are others good—at least, in seeming. Cynical Philosophers 
and Calvinistic Theologians concur in making the evil substantial, 
and the good factitious. The answer which this profound reasoner 
gives to the philosophical opponents of human nature will be a suffi¬ 
cient reply to both. " Suppose,” he says, " a man of learning to be 
writing a grave book upon human nature—and to show in several 
parts of it, that he had an insight into the subject he was consider¬ 
ing. Amongst other things the following one would require to be 
accounted for; the appearance of benevolence or good-will in men 
towards each other in the instances\)f natural relation and in others. 
Cautious of being deceived with outward show, he retires within him¬ 
self, to see exactly what that iB in the mind of man from whence this 
appearance proceeds ; and upon deep reflection asserts the principle 
in the mind to he; only the love of power and delight in the exercise 
of it. Would not everybody think here was a mistake of one word 
for another ? That the philosoper was contemplating and account¬ 
ing for some other human actions, some other behaviour of man to 
man ? And could any one be thoroughly satisfied, that what is com¬ 
monly called benevolence or good-will was really the affection meant, 
but only by being made to understand that this learned person had a 
general hypothesis, to which the appearance of good-will could no 
otherwise be reconciled ? That what has this appearance is often 
nothing but ambition; that delight in superiority—often (suppose 
always) mixes itself with benevolence, only makes it nlore specious 
to call it ambition than hunger of the two ; but in reality that paesion 
does no more account for the whole appearances of good-will, than 
this appetite does. Is there not often the appearance of one man’s 
wishing that good to another, which he knows himself unable to pro¬ 
cure him; and rejoicing in it, though procured by a third person ? 
And, can love of power any way possibly come into account for this 
desire or delight ? Is there not often the appearance of men’s dis¬ 
tinguishing between two or more persons, preferring one before an¬ 
other, to do good to, in eases where the love of power cannot in the 
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least account for the distinction or preference ? For this principle 
can no otherwise distinguish between objects, than as it is a greater 
instance and exertion of power to do good to one rather than to an¬ 
other. Again, suppose good-will in the mind of man be nothing but 
delight in the exercise of power ; men might indeed be restrained by 
distant and accidental considerations, but these restraints being re¬ 
moved, they would have a disposition to, and a delight in mischief as 
an exercise and proof of power; and this disposition and delight 
would arise from the same principle in the mind, as a disposition to, 
and u delight in charity. Thus cruelty us distinct from resentment, 
would be exactly the same in the mind of man as good-will; that one 
tends to the happiness, the other to the misery of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, is, it seems, merely an accidental circumstance, which the mind 
liaB not the least regard to. These are absurdities which even men 
of capacity run into, when they have occasion to belie their nature; 
and will perversely disclaim that image of God which was originally 
stamped upon it: the traces of which, however faint, are plainly dis¬ 
cernible upon the mind of man.” Many passages might be quoted 
from this great writer in vindication of humanity, but I shall adduce 
but one other : it is from the same discourse, (The first sermon on Hu¬ 
man Nature,) as that I have already extracted—and much to the same 
purpose. “ Mankind,” he says, “ have ungovemed passions, which 
they will gratify at any rate, as well to the injury of others as in con¬ 
tradiction to known private interests, but as there is no such thing as 
self-hatred, so neither is there any such thing as ill-will in one man 
towards another, emulation or resentment being away: whereas there 
is plainly benevolence or good-will: there is no such thing as love of 
injustice, oppression, treachery, ingratitude; but only eager desire 
after such and such external goods, which, according to a very 
ancient observation, the most abandoned would choose to obtain by 
innocent means, if they were as easy and effectual to their end : even 
emulation and resentment by any who will consider what these pas¬ 
sions really arc in nature, will be found nothing to the purpose of this 
objection, and the principles and passions in the mind of man which 
are distinct both from self-love and benevolence, primarily and most 
directly lead to right behaviour with regard to others as well as to 
himself, and only secondarily and accidentally to what is evil. Thus 
though men to avoid the shame of One villany are often guilty of a 
greater, yet it is easy to see that the original tendency,of- shame is 
to prevent the doing of shameful actions; and its leading men to 
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conceal such actions when done, is only the consequence of their 
•being done, that is, of the passions not having answered its first end.” 
—•(See also the acute and original Essay of Mr. Hazlitt’s, on The 
Principles of Human Actions, in which the leading idea of Butler's 
Philosophy is rigidly examined and illustrated.) 

Pascal vindicates the dignity of Human nature in some of his most 
beautiful thoughts. Those who are acquainted with the theology of 
Pascal (und who are not?) will scarcely suspect him of leaning too 
partially to the brighter side of our nature. I quote a few passages 
from his writings, as much for the pleasure of copying them, as for 
the support they afford to my general argument. 

“ L’homme est si grand,” he observes, “ que, sa grandeur parait 
m£me en ce qu’il se commit miserable. Un arbre ne se commit 
pas miserable : il est vrai que e’est £trc miserable que de se connaitre, 
qu’on miserable ; mais aussi e’est grand que de connaitre qu’on est 
miserable. Ainsi toutes misercs prouvent sa grandeur:—ce sont 
misercs de grand seigneur, miseres d’un roi ddpossddd. 

" Nous avons si grande id<5e dc l’ame de l’liomme que nous ne pou- 
vons soutfrir d’en 6tre mlprisl, et d’ n’etre pas dans l’esteme d’une 
&me : et toutc la felicite des hommes consiste dans cette estime. 

“ Si d'un cote cctte fausse gloire que les hommes cherchent est une 
grande marque de lenr mi sere et de leur bassessc, e’en une aussi de 
leur excellence ; car quelque possessions qu’il ait sur la terre, de 
quelque sante ct commodity cssentielle qu’il jouisse il n’est pas satis- 
fait, s’il n’est pas dans P estime des hommes. 11 estime si grande la 
raison de l’hommc que quelque avantage, qu’il ait dans le monde, il 
se croit malheureux s’il n’est plac£ aussi avantegeusement dans la 
raison de l’homme e’est la plus belle place du monde: rien ne peut le 
d6tourner dc ce dtfsir, ct e’est la quality la plus ineffacable du coeur 
de l’homme : jusque-Ik que ceux que Indprisent le plus les hommes, 
ct qui les egalent aux b&tes veulent encore en 6tre admires, et contra- 
disent k eux-memes par leur propre sentiment: la nature, qui est 
plus puisante que toute leur raison, les convainquant plus fortement 
de la grandeur de l’liomme que la raison ne les convainc de sa bais- 
sesse.”—“L’homme n’est qu’un roseau le plus faible de la nature ; 
mais e’est un roseau pensant. Il ne faut pas que l’univers entier 
s’arme pour P6craser. Une vapeur, une goutte d’eau suffit pour le 
tuer. Mais quand Punivers l’dcraserait, 1'homme serait encore plus 
noble que ce qui le tue, parce qu’il salt qu’il meurt, et l’avantage que 
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l’univers a aur lui, 1’uni vers n'en sait rien. Ainsi toute notre dignity 
eonsiste dans la pensde e’est de la qu’il faut nous relever, non de 
l’espace et de la durde.” “II est dangereux de trop voir l’hommc 
eombien il est 6gal aux Mtes sans lui montrer sa grandeur. II est en¬ 
core dangereux de lui fair trop voir sa grandeur sans sa bassesse. II 
est plus dangereux de lui laisser ignorer Tun et 1’autre: mais est 
tres avautegeux de lui representer Tun et 1’autre.” (Pensees de 
Pascal.) 

I have adduced the testimony of Bishop Butler as to the soundness 
of our views on human nature : I shall here transcribe a few pas¬ 
sages from a writer, in whose language a kindred philosophy 
becomes most eloquent and inspiring—I mean Doctor Clianning.— 
“ I repeat it.” he says, “ showing the moral power of faith in the 
divine capacities of man, to resemble our Maker we need not quarrel 
with our nature or our lot. Our present state, made up us it is, of 
aids and trials, is worthy of God, and inay be used throughout to 
assimilate us to him. For example : our domestic ties, the relations 
of neighbourhood and country, the daily interchanges of thoughts and 
feelings, the daily occasions of kindness, the daily claims of want and 
suffering, these and other circumstances of our social state, form the 
best sphere and school for that benevolence which is God’s brightest 
attribute ; and wc should make a sad exchange by substituting for 
these natural aids any self-invented artificial means of sanctity. 
Christianity, our great guide to God, never leads us away from the 
path of nature, and never wars with the unsophisticated dictates of 
conscience. We approuch our Creator by every right exercise of the 
powers he gives us. Whenever we invigorate the understanding 
by honestly and resolutely seeking truth, and by withstanding what¬ 
ever might warp the judgment; whenever we invigorate the con¬ 
science by following it in opposition to thv passions; whenever we 
receive a blessing gratefully/bear a trial patiently, or encounter peril 
or scorn with moral courage ; whenever we perform a disinterested 
deed; whenever we lift up the heart in true adoration to God; 
whenever we war against a habit or desire which is strengthening 
itself against our higher principles ; whenever we think, speak or act 
with moral energy, and devotion to duty, be the occasion ever so 
humble or familiar; then the divinity is growing within us, and we 
are ascending towards our Author. The religion thus blends with 
common life. We thus draw nigh to God without forsaking men. 
We are thus without parting with our human nature, to clothe our- 
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selves with the divine.” (Discourse at the ordination of the Rev. 
F. A. Farley.) Honour is due to all men on the ground 1 of the worth 
and dignity of their nature, and of this the eloquent writer shows 
C hristianity a proof and an illustration. “ The whole of this religion 
is a testimony to the worth of roan in the sight of God—to the im¬ 
portance of human nature—to the infinite purposes for which we were 
framed. God is there set forth as sending, to the succour of his 
h uman family, his beloved Son, the bright image and representative 
of his own perfections ; and sending him, not simply to roll away a 
burden of pain and punishment, (for this, however magnified in Bys- 
tems of theology is not his highest work) but to create man after that 
divine image which he himself bears, to purify the soul from every 
stain, to communicate to it new power over evil, and to open before 
it immortality as its aim and destination—immortality by which we 
are to understand, not merely a perpetual, but an ever-improving and 
celestial being. Such are the views of Christianity. And these 
blessings it proffers, not to a few, not to the educated, not to the 
eminent, hut to all human beings, to the poorest and the most fallen ; 
and we know that through the power of its promises, it lias, in not a 
few instances, reused the fallen to true greatness, and given them in 
their present virtue and peace, an earnest of the heaven which it un¬ 
folds. Such is Christianity. Men viewed in the light of this religion, 
are beings cared for by God, to whom he has given his Son, on whom 
he pours forth his spirit; and whom he has created for the highest 
good in the universe, the participation of his own perfections and 
happiness. Such is Christianity. Our scepticism in our own nature 
cannot quench the bright light which religion sheds on the soul and 
on the prospects of mankind ; and just so far as we receive its truth 
we shall honour all men.” (Discourse on “ Honour due to All 
Men.”) 

"Theologians,” remarks a powerful writer, " say, that the very infant 
comes into the world under the wrath and curse of the Deity. They 
never learned that by observing the glory of God in the .face of 
Christ. No such withering frown ever sat on his benignant coun¬ 
tenance. Think of Christ’s wrath with a child! Think of Christ 
cursing a child! I must read in the Gospel that he did so, before I 
believe that God does so, and that the Calvinistic doctrine of original 
sin is true. In the strong horror of the human heart at the monstrous 
combination of such a person with such an action, I read the con¬ 
demnation of that gloomiest article of a gloomy creed; and if it be a 
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foal calumny on Christ, it most, exalted as he was, he a yet fouler 
calumny on God. I would sooner believe the one than the other. I 
would sooner imagine some Jesus of Nazareth encountering some 
fond father and fonder mother, in the first freshness of their parental 
feelings, as they pass beneath * the gate of the temple which was 
called the Beautifulless beautiful in the sculptured forms of marble 
on which its gorgeous architecture rested than in the living human 
group which were there bearing the babe to the altar to dedicate it to 
the God of its fathers ; and encountering them with that solemn ma¬ 
lediction which would sink into their Souls and corrode their lives; 
than I would imagine Omniscience, which witnesses each man's 
birth, life, and death, to be in all earth’s scenes of parental anxious¬ 
ness and fondness over helpless infancy, the all-pervading presence of 
an Almighty curse. Yet this is the doctrine into which thousands 
upon thousands of children are catechised. Why will not parents and 
teachers lead them, not to Calvin, but to Christ ? So should they re¬ 
ceive a blessing, even as did those children, notwithstanding that there 
were not wanting, even then, erring disciples to intercept their ap¬ 
proach and forbid their coming. As hia blessing was on them, bo is 
that of his and our God. His doctrine, his conduct. ‘ Their angels/ 
he says, * do always behold the face of my Father which is in hea¬ 
ven they are the peculiar objects of the providential care which, by 
the number, and swiftness, and power of those supposed winged mes¬ 
sengers, was pictorial typified; and again, * Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come to me, for of such is the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven !’ ”—Christ and Christianity, a series of Sermons, by the Rev. 
W. J. Fox: which for energy of thought, richness and beauty of 
imagery, truth of moral analysis and description, force and eloquence 
of language, may be placed in the very highest class of pulpit oratory, 
and even in that class be ranged with its rarest specimens. The taint 
of heresy has robbed them of their due fame, for in those days, with¬ 
out the proper admixture of orthodoxy, logic only beats the air, and 
eloquence speaks to the deaf adder that will not hear the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so sweetly. 

I quote with great pleasure one or two passages from Mr. Dewey, 
as illustrative of our common doctrine on human nature ; 

The theologian says that human nature is bad and corrupt. 
Now taking this languagejn the practical and popular sense, 1 find 
no difficulty in agreeing with the theologian. And, indeed, if he 
would confine himself—leaving vague and general declamation and 
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technical phraseology—if he would confine himself to facts; if he 
would confine himself to a description of actual bad qualities and dis¬ 
positions in men, I think he could not well go too far. Nay more, I 
am not certain that any theologian’s description, so far as it is of this 
nature, has gone deep enough into the frightful mass of human de¬ 
pravity. For it requires an acute perception that is rarely possessed, 
and a higher and holier conscience, perhaps than belongs to any, to 
discover and declare how had, and degraded, and unworthy a being n 
had man is. I confess that nothing would beget in me a higher re¬ 
spect for man, a real—not a theological and factitious—but a real and 
deep sense of human sinfulness and unworthiness—of the mighty 
wrong which man does to himself, to his religion, and his God, when 
he yields to the evil and accursed inclinations that find place in him. 
This moral indignation is not half strong enough in those who profess 
to talk the most about human depravity. And the objection to them 
is, not that they feel too much or speak too strongly, the actual 
wickedness, the actual and distinct sins of the wicked ; but they speak 
too vaguely and generally of human wickedness; that they speak with 
too little discrimination to every man as if he were a murderer or a 
monster; that they speak, in fine, too argumentatively, and too much 
(if 1 may say so) with a sort of argumentative satisfaction, as if they 
were glad that they could make this point so strong.” 

The next extract is in advocacy of human nature, eloquently plead¬ 
ing for it in a low and guilty condition. 

"The very pirate that dyes the ocean wave with the blood of his 
fellow-beings ; that meets his defenceless victims in some lonely sea 
where no cry for help can be heard, and plunges his dagger to the 
heart that is pleading for life, which is calling upon him by all means 
of kindred, of children, and of home, to spare—yes, the very pirate 
is such a man as you or I might have been. Orphanage and child¬ 
hood ; an unfriended youth; an evil companion ; a resort to sinful 
pleasure; familiarity with vice; a scorned and blighted name ; seared 
and crushed affections; desperate fortunes—these are the steps that 
might have led any one amongst us to unfurl on the high seas the 
bloody flag of universal defiance ; to have waged war with our kind ; 
to have put on the terrific attributes; to have done the dreadful 
deeds; and to have died the awful death of the ocean robber. 
How many affecting relationships of humanity plead with ns to pity 
him ! That head that is doomed to pay the price of blood once rested 
upon a mother’s bosom. The hand that did that accursed work, and 
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shall soon be stretched cold and nerveless in the felon’s grave, was 
once taken and cherished by a father’s hand, and led in the ways 
of sportive childhood and innocent pleasure. The dreaded monster 
of crime has once been the object of sisterly love and all domestic 
endearment. Pity him, then. Pity his blighted hope and his crushed 
heart. It is a wholesome sensibility, it is meet for frail and sinning 
creatures like us to cherish. It forgoes no moral discrimination. It 
feels the crime, but feels it as a weak, tempted, and rescued creature 
should. It imitates the great Master; and looks with indignution 
upon the offender, and yet is grieved for him.”— Deteey. 

Additional Remarks , SfC. 

“ Our Lord Jesus Christ,” says Mr Buddicom, “ hath solemnly 
and emphatically said, ‘ He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but that believeth not shall be damned.'” (Yes, but is this to 
believe what our opponents tell us, and to be baptized into the faith 
of Athanasius ?) “ Unitarians,” he continues, " assert that they fulfil 

the requirement, and therefore are safe from the penalty. We, on 
the other hand, are assured, that as it would be treason against the 
sovereign of these realms, to acknowledge her claim only to a part 
of her dominions, while her royalty over the remainder was utterly 
denied; so the Unitarian scheme which would give unto the Saviour 
the honours of a prophet and a witness, while it would unsphere him 
from that full-orbed glory wherein He shines through the revelation 
of his grace, Is treason against him and against the Majesty of God, 
who willeth ‘ that all men should honour the son, even as they honour 
the father.’ Thus convinced, we deem the professors of thut system 
to be under sentence of spiritual outlawry, which if it be not reversed, 
will end in the terrors of the second death. ,,J ~Lect. 8. pp. 438, 439. 

The tone in which we have often been spoken of in this controversy 
appears to assume that we iu some degree doubt the sincerity or 
charity of our opponents. We deny them neither. We know the 
history of religion well enough to be aware that as severe things 
have been done in sincerity as to pronounce that men dishonour 
Christ and God, that they' are under sentence of spiritual out¬ 
lawry’, and if they repent not ( i. e. do not turn to the opinion of their 
antagonists) shall surely endure the second death; ,we can easily, be- 
lieve that men say these things sincerely ; for except from the neces¬ 
sity of conviction, 'we do not imagine they would reiterate perdition 
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and denunciation as often as they do. We deny not the sincerity in 
which an opponent may hold an opinion or resist one: but though 
the motive may not be impeachable, the quality of the opinion itself 
may be in the last degree anti-social and pernicious. The men who 
built the Inquisition did it in perfect sincerity: the men who sat on 
its judgment-seats were for the most part sincere, so were those who 
dragged the heretic from his home to the dungeon, and from the 
dungeon to the stake. And so are those who tell us that our faith is 
damnable. Men may on account of belief consign antagonists to 
hell-fire for eternity ; but unless the evidence be most clear, to pro¬ 
nounce the judgment requires a goodly quantity of courage. As little 
willing are we to refuse our opponents the charity they claim, if by 
that be meant a desire to promote good in their idea of it: but we 
may very fairly doubt tbe justness of that idea. Believing that he¬ 
retics, sucli as we, are in the way to eternal destruction, it is neither 
inconsistent with candour or charity to tell us so, in the hope of re¬ 
claiming us ; ‘and if theologians imagined that inflicting bodily suffer¬ 
ing might have a similar effect, we are compelled to admit them to 
the same merit. The worst effect of harsh and austere doctrines is 
that they produce harsh and austere feelings ; and the professors of 
them, under their indurating process, can do deeds from principle 
which even bad men would rarely do from passion. One perverted mo¬ 
tive iB worse than a thousand evil actions. Charity in her own native 
sweetness is meek and gentle as the dove, and yet theology has often 
made her ravenous as the vulture ; charity as she came from heaven 
marked her way in tears of mercy, but theology could so pervert her 
as to cause her wade to the lips in blood. The charity of the heart 
is very different from the charity of creeds; and when we hear 
English clergymen condemn the Romish Church as uncharitable, we 
naturally ask on what ground ? Is it because she condemned heretics? 
So do you. Is it because she has a wrong test of heresy ? Her test 
is substantially the same as your own. You assume that we do not 
believe in Christ, because we do not believe in your creed: she as¬ 
sumes that you do not believe in Christ because you do not believe 
in her councils: you denounce eternal torments on us for want of 
your faith; and she delivers you to the same destiny for want of her 
faith : the tabooed ground of heresy and orthodoxy may be circum¬ 
scribed or extensive—the points may be few or many, the principle is 
the same, or. if there be any difference, it is but breaking the big end 
or the little end of the egg. Wc are accused as traitors against God 
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and Christ, and to make the indictment clear against us, it is illus¬ 
trated by the instance of rebellion against a sovereign. This is a 
heavy charge, but one both unjust and false. It is evil intention that 
constitutes crime : a traitor opposes his sovereign and intends his de¬ 
thronement ; but though we should even mistake the nature of Christ, 
can any one who thinks for a moment venture to say our intention is 
for his dethronement ? Let us suppose the case, no uncommon one, 
of an Eastern monarch who should disguise himself, and that some 
of his subjects failed, in their ignorance of his rank, to pay him the 
customary honours; what should we think of his justice, if he should 
call this treason, and impale the wretches who were unconscious of 
having offended him. It is too monstrous even for Eastern despot¬ 
ism. Or take the case in our own history; what should we think of 
Alfred’s rectitude and clemency, if when he ascended the throne from 
his poverty, he should have thrown the shepherd's wife into a dun¬ 
geon and chains, because, in his disguise, she uttered against him a 
surly rebuke. The instance is not entirely parallel, but the analogy 
goes far enough for my purpose. Now, though Christ were in reality 
the Deity which orthodoxy proclaims him, the circumstances of his 
earthly life, and the concealment of his infinite nature, were certainly 
sufficient to excuse some in ignorance for taking him to be that which 
he appeared; and to punish them for so natural an error, would not 
be a vindication of majesty, but a capricious exhibition of cruelty. 

The legal and political mode of illustration is a favourite with the 
reverend lecturer. P. 450, we have a quotation from Blackstoue, 
and the distinction very admirably elucidated of private wrongs and 
public wrongs, civil injuries, crimes and misdemeanours, &c. Sir 
William Blackstone never, I imagine, anticipated the honour that his 
Commentaries would be used to illustrate the principles of the divine 
government; and one of the last ideas, • I apprehend, tBat entered 
his brain in delivering his lectures, was, that he was giving exposi¬ 
tions on the ways of Providence. The Preacher in the order of illus¬ 
tration, gave a passing blow “ at those wretched and guilty disturbers 
of the public peace in one of our own colonies who lately crossed the 
borders of a friendly state to slay and ruin and destroy, under the * 
name of sympathizers .” An allusion, doubtless, extremely loyal; but 
in the present case not very logical. (Lect. p. 452.) In this part of 
the discourse we have other distinctions, showing that man is a public 
offender, that God is not a person but a sovereign, in relation to guilty 
man, and that a sovereign is different from a person; that God is not 
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a creditor but a judge, and that a judge is different from a creditor. 
All this may be very acute, very legal, but, theologically, it has one 
imperfection, that of mistaking entirely the relation between God 
and man, of turning false analogies into false premises, and, of 
course, deducing from them false conclusions: of properly having 
nothing to do with the true matter in hand, and leaving the question 
precisely where it was before. “ Our opponents,” says the Preacher, 
“ assert that sins are to be regarded as debts, and as debts only.” We 
assert no such thing, have never asserted it, but all the contrary, and 
to such an idea the whole tone of our argument and of our system is 
in most perfect contradiction. We have no such low view of God 
as to think that man could owe him anything, nor any such pre¬ 
sumptuous view of man as to imagine he could make payment to his 
God. Yet upon this poor assumption whole pages of declamation are 
wasted, for if it serves any purpose it is hut to beat down the man of 
straw which the lecturer himself had fashioned. Wc hold no such 
view, and therefore we have never defended any such. We do our 
best to maintain what we assert ; if others assert doctrines for us, 
we leave them the pleasure of the refutation ; although it is only when 
men invent opinions for opponents that they have the double enjoy¬ 
ment of first building up and then pulling down. We do not regard 
sins as debts for which payment can be made to God; but we may 
fairly assert that on this principle rests the whole scheme of orthodoxy. 
What are the atonement and righteousness of Christ but a payment 
or equivalent to God for the salvation of the elect ?—the very nature 
of the system implies this idea, and in truth it is the only idea that 
gives it even the appearance of consistency ; for crime as such can¬ 
not he punished in the person of another, but a debt can be fairly paid 
by the money of another. If I commit high treason against the sove¬ 
reign—to borrow an analogy from the Preacher—it would be sad 
work to lay the head of some one else on the block for it—but if I 
owe a severe creditor a thousand pounds, a rich and generous friend 
may pay it in my stead, and no social principle is violated by the sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr. Buddicom makes the. following modest apology for the pre¬ 
sumed infallibility of himself and brethren, and their right to attack 
all heretical deniers of it. “ While, however,” he observes, " we 
are prepared to contend for the lawfulness and duty of an affectionate 
inroad upon the regions of spiritual error, we remember that our 
movement is not purely and primarily aggressive. A volume of Lee- 
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tures, preached expressly on the controverted doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity (as the lecturer denominated his subjects), in a chapel now 
occupied by one of our respected opponents, has been before the 
world. In these and other similar measures, the fortress of true 
Christianity, the only safe munition of rocks for the souls of jnen, 
hath been attacked by mine, and sap, and open assault. And shall 
there be no attempt to countermine, no sally made, no arm raised, in 
a forward movement for the truth as it is in Jesus ? Our regret is 
rather due to the culpable silence of the past, than to the proceeding 
of the present time.” (Lect. p. 440.) The reverend and respected 
Preacher refers to a volume of Lectures, by the Rev. George Harris, 
delivered in this town some years ago; those Lectures, unfortunately, 
I do not possess; but I have read them with much pleasure, and 
many passages of them I should wish to quote in support of my own 
general arguments. But the Lecturer greatly mistakes if he imagines 
that we complain of orthodox aggression. Controversy, political and 
religious, is the fair expression of civilised and progressive opinion. We 
do not blame those who oppose us,—we have never done it,—we have 
not complained that war was made on us, but we did most righteously 
complain that the fair laws of warfare were denied us. Our people were 
invited to go to Christ Church to listen to wise and learned men, to 
be converted, by hearing their religion spoken of as blasphemy and 
outlawry—to hear themselves designated as enemies to their God, and 
dethroners of their Saviour, and the spiritual slayers of their kind. 
They were denied any religious equality. They were abused, and 
vituperated, and denounced; but they were not listened to—their 
condemnation was sternly uttered—but their defence had not even the 
poor tribute of a hearing. Nay, grave clergymen pleaded that they 
could not have their religious sensibilities disturbed or hurt by Uni¬ 
tarian roughness, as if manly controversialists were to shrink from op¬ 
position with the fastidious delicacy of timid devotees. Wc neither 
complained of controversy, nor avoided it; on the contrary, wc met 
it promptly, sincerely, and willingly—with ability, it is possible, in¬ 
ferior to our opponents—but not with less zeal, less alacrity, or lees 
honesty. When our respected opponents challenged our attendance, 
it was not as antagonists on the opposite sides of a subject open to 
discussion, but a9 accused to give in their confession of repentance, 
or as criminals to hear their last sentence of punishment. We, how¬ 
ever, blame not the Lecturer, nor his party—we rather agree with him 
and them. We have received a lesson which we needed; Unitarians 
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have stood too long on the defensive, when they should have been 
on the aggressive: had they been faithful to their trust, it may be that 
the degrading dogma of original sin, and the atrocious doctrines of 
election and reprobation could not now, in this country, be matters of 
dispute. “Our regret (to use the words of the Lecturer) is rather due 
to the culpable silence of the past than to the proceedings of the pre¬ 
sent time.’' It is a remarkable fact in the history of religion, that 
all the doctrines which have been most generally condemned as heresy, 
have been pure or benignant ones; and all persecutions and reli¬ 
gious hatreds, bodilv or social, have been directed against their pro¬ 
fessors. Not to mention the Christians, who burned Jerome and 
Hues; we might refer even to the heathens who poisoned Socrates— 
to uphold the personality of Satan—the reality of his existence, and 
the malignity of his nature,—to declaim upon hell’s torments and to 
announce eternal perdition on the great mass of God’s family—to 
create excitement by the grossest pictures of vice and misery is the 
certain way to popularity. The popular taste, as it has yet been 
developed or nurtured, has been coarse and ferocious, and if any thing 
could prove to me the doctrine of universal depravity, it would be the 
toleration of the horrors of Calvinistic orthodoxy. 
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HAN, THE IMAGE OF GOB. 


BT REV HENRY GILES 


• FOR A MAN INDEED OUGHT NOT TO COVER HIS HEAD, FORASMUCH AS 
HE IS THE IMAGE AND GLORY OF GOD."— 1 Cor. xl. 7. 

‘ AND WHEN HE CAME TO HIMSELF, HE SAID—HOW MANY HIRED SER¬ 
VANTS OF MY FATHER’S HAVE BREAD ENOUGH AND TO SPARE, AND I 
PERISH WITH HUNGER. I WILL ARISE, AND GO TO MY FATHER, AND 
WILL SAY UNTO HIM,—FATHER, I HAVE SINNED AGAINST HEAVEN AND 
BEFORE TIIEE, AND AM NO MORE WORTHY TO BE CALLED THY SON; 
MAKE ME AS ONE OF THY HIRED SERVANTS ."—Luke xv, 17—ID. 


We are often told that man was originally created in the 
image of his Maker j and, in the same connection, we are 
told that, in his fall, he lost it. If this be true, we might 
expect that Scripture writers, in alluding to fallen man, would 
never ascribe to him so holy a resemblance. Paul, however, 
does it in one of the texts I have quoted ; and Paul is not 
alone in this ascription. In an ordinance to Noah, imme¬ 
diately after the deluge, we find the same truth made the 
foundation of a most solemn injunction. “ Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the 
image of God made he man.”* Had the resemblance of God 
been effaced from the soul of man in the fall of Adam, there 
had been in this ordinance neither meaning nor solemnity. 
Since, therefore, the sacred writer uses the fact of man’s like¬ 
ness to God to stamp deeper guilt on the crime o£ murder: 


* Gen. ix. 6 . 
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since, moreover, that fact is alleged after the nar region of the 
fall,—we are justified by Scripture in claiming this high and 
glorious distinction for our universal nature. 

I have quoted the second text, because the principle im¬ 
plied in it is identical with that which I stand here to main¬ 
tain, namely, that sin is not of our nature, but against it; 
that it is not consistent with it, but contradictory to it; that 
to be sinful, is not to be natural, but unnatural. Sin, pro¬ 
perly speaking, is moral delirium; and the progress towards 
that last paroxysm which, by revulsion, arouses the soul 
from its madness, is eloquently symbolised in the parable 
from which my second text is taken. Having tried all that 
sin could offer him; having sunk to the very husks of carnal 
appetites, and vainly sought thus to satisfy the hunger of an 
immortal soul, wearied, disappointed, and disgusted; sa¬ 
tiated, but not satisfied, the prodigal arises from his torpor; 
he awakens from his wildering dream; the delirium that so 
long beset him is dispersed ; with a calm and clear brain he 
finds himself in open day-light, and discerns the empty and 
unsubstantial vanities for which, in a false hope, he spent his 
labour and his strength, to reap at last, in the bitterness of 
a repentant heart, nothing but grief, tribulation, and an¬ 
guish. 

’ Sin is not a following of nature, but a violence on it; 
not conformity, but contradiction to it. And so, as when 
returning life beats in the palsied heart, or the dawn of rea¬ 
son bursts again on the madman’s brain, the prodigal is said 
“ to come to himselfwhen the spirit of moral renovation 
opens on him with compunctuous visitings of nature, and 
reveals to him a full sense of his condition. In his guilt he 
was at variance with all the moral instincts of humanity; 
and, in the sorrow of repentance, he needed as much to be 
at peace with himself as with his -father. It is universally 
thus. God has established a certain order and harmony in 
our nature, appointed to each faculty a place and a pur- 
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pose; and, in disturbing this arrangement, we become trans¬ 
gressors. We cannot sin against God without also sinning 
against our own souls, for in them is the primitive revelation 
of God; and in thus sinning against our own souls, we may 
practically resist all the divine attributes of which our weak 
faculties are the dim reflection; God’s wisdom in the abuse of 
our intellect; his greatness in the loss of our moral dignity ; 
his goodness in the destruction of our charities; his purity 
in the corruption of our hearts. Unitarians are accused of 
making sin a light matter. We protest against the justice of 
the accusation. We hold sin to be the greatest of evils, and 
the most dire of miseries. We hold it not as a mere social im¬ 
propriety, but we regard it as a dark disloyalty against con¬ 
science and against God. Much suffering, we know, it in¬ 
flicts on society; but slight, indeed, is it compared with the 
ruin and devastation it works in our own souls. Here, at 
first, God impressed his image; here, at last, he fixes his 
tribunal: it is here liis voice was heard in kindness, it is here 
it shall be also heard in judgment. God’s government is, like 
himself, spiritual. Man rules by outward power, God by 
inward inspiration; and it is the peculiarity of the divine 
legislation that, in the same individual, it attaches the con¬ 
demnation to the crime; forces transgression, to pronounce 
its own sentence, and to inflict its own punishment. Human^ 
society has set up various bulwarks to guard its security; 
human law-givers have accompanied fheir enactments with 
fiercest penalties; and before Draco, and since, millions upon 
millions of God’s erring creatures have been offered, a san¬ 
guinary sacrifice to justice: superstition has personified all 
hideous evil in Satan,—the mighty sinner of creation,—the 
minister of eternal vengeance,—the great executioner of the 
universe; superstition has spread the limitless prisons of hell, 
and filled them with tortures, and lit those flames which it 
asserts are kept burning by the breath of an angry God, and 
are never to be quenched during his everlasting existence; 
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but we assert, there is no scorn of society, there is no tor¬ 
ture of most cruel laws, there is no hell of superstition, 
deep, burning, and eternal as it may be, that can equal the 
agonies which man’s own sense of wrong and degradation 
heap upon his overwhelmed and sunken spirit. The glory of 
an immortal soul is beyond all outward glories; the majesty 
of empires and crowns, the splendour of the sun, the beauty 
of the firmament, the riches of the universe, are nothing in 
comparison. We say to those to whom it is our privilege to 
minister, though you were stripped of all that constitute your 
frail and present happiness; though saddest reverses became 
your lot; though God laid his hand heavily upon you and 
your family, tore you from that rank and station that now 
make your glory; though your children and friends were one 
by one snatched from you, until you stood in the world-wil¬ 
derness like a branchless and a blasted tree ; though all illness 
of body and grief of mind were yours,—having an upright 
soul, it is but a light affliction compared with a guilty con¬ 
science, which could wield over earth a universal sceptre. 
The wages of sin is death,—death in the most tremendous 
meaning of that tremendous word,—death of purity, death 
of holy confidence, death of self-respect, death of inward 
and outward peace. Sin is misery, and the worst of miseries, 
—one that carries with it its own vengeance, is self-punished 
and self-cursed. True, we recognize no omnipresent and 
invisible tempter; true, we hold no gross and eternal punish¬ 
ment ; we preach no original malediction, and no inherent 
depravity; we proclaim no sin which blots out all light and 
hope around the mercy-seat of God, and scathes the heart of 
man with everlasting despair. True, we show you no maniac 
penitents, bewildered in the madness of remorse, shrieking 
on the death-bed which conscience peoples with furies. We 
announce no deity coming from heaven, putting on. the frail 
existence of humanity, and expiating on the cross the sin 
which had closed all access to peace. We cannot, and if we 
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could we would not, freeze your hearts with ideas of torture, 
nor appal you with threatenings, nor echo on your ears the 
groans that never cease, the weepings, the wailings, the 
knashing of teeth, the sighs and hopeless complainings that 
swell for ever and ever a thickening smoke of torment. Inde¬ 
pendently of these things, there are other considerations 
more solemn,—more solemn, because more true,—there is 
our conscience; there is our peace; there is the dignity of 
our whole spiritual nature; there is reverence for duty; there 
is the power to enjoy what is pure and beautiful; there is 
fitness for communion with God, with all the righteous and 
the excellent,—these may be lost, or clouded by sin; and 
they maybe so lost as never fully to be recovered. We count 
sin no slight evil, either as to its inward spirit or outward in¬ 
fluence : as I have stated, so we preach. And here, once for 
all, I enter my protest against the impeachment which charges 
us with stripping guilt of its danger and its awfulness. J 
I. Human nature, according to the point from which we 
regard it, has a good or an evil aspect, each perfectly dis¬ 
tinct, and each perfectly true. The whole truth is then in 
neither separately, but in both conjointly. Fixing too in¬ 
tently on either, and carrying our ideas to extremes, we may, 
on the one side, flatter human nature above its merits j or, 
on the other, be guilty towards it of injustice: on the one 
side see in it all possible good, and on the other nothing but 
incorrigible evil: on the one side soar into Utopianism, and 
on the other descend into Calvinism. The Calvinistic view 
we hold to be false, the Utopian impossible. We have no 
idea of any perfect goodness or perfect happiness *in this 
world, either possessed or to be attained. Whilst we pace 
our way in this earthly pilgrimage, sin and suffering must 
more or less track our steps; the prodigal’s confession, and 
the publican’s prayer, must still be ours; the most favoured 
of God’s children have to meet, and bear tjieir allotted 
griefs,—to see their glory grow dim, the desire of their eyes 
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vanish, and to look onward and backward through the mist 
of tears. Sufficient of stern realities press upon us to crush 
at once the vision of a painless and sinless beatitude. Phy¬ 
sical wants and sufferings, the inevitable condition of our 
mortal nature, were there no other, are of themselves equal 
to the purpose. While an hospital exists among men, breath¬ 
ing with groans and sickly in its very look; while a death¬ 
bed is found, steeped in the weepings of affliction; whilst a 
stone marks and commemorates a spot where the dust is 
sacred to affection and to sorrow; the wildest dreamer has 
enough to rebuke his enthusiasm, and to cool it into' sober¬ 
ness. And extreme or exaggerated expectations of our na¬ 
ture, are in still stronger contradiction to our moral consti¬ 
tution than our physical. In every individual, however 
humble his grade, and however sluggish his faculties, there is 
abundance to make him aware that perfection here is neither 
his Condition nor his destiny,—numberless desires, passions, 
hopes, fears, expectancies; and no one imagines that all his 
desires are to be gratified, all his passions fulfilled, all his 
hopes accomplished, all his fears removed, all his expec¬ 
tancies realized. Want and wish pursue their strife to the 
end. As it is with the individual, so is it with society: for 
as society is an aggregate of individual persons, social cha¬ 
racter is an aggregate of individual characters. Evils, sins, 
and sorrows, must always, we fear, exist, both in the depths 
and on the surface of the great community: we look for no 
period in future time, when those antagonist passions and 
rivalries shall be extinct—which place man into resisting con¬ 
tact to man, when riches, and fame, and power, shall not be 
sought for with avidity and strife, and create the throng of 
passions which spring from their desire and their abuse: we 
look for no period when the strong universally will use their 
strength in righteousness and mercy, when the poor and the 
weak shall cease to be victims, and have full justice done to 
them: we dare scarcely hope for a period when the massive 
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throne of tyranny, whether political or sacerdotal, should be 
swept away upon the flood of emancipated progression; and, 
with equal fear, we think of the tyrannies of caste and creed, not 
less dark or obstinate; and although not entirely in despair, 
we look forward with timid anticipation to a time when the 
war of opinion shall be changed for Christian peace, and the 
fierce cry of bigotry give place to the hymn with which the 
angels sung our Saviour’s birth. We see no prospect that men 
shall lay aside their selfishness, and act in the spirit of uni¬ 
versal charity, or that they shall so curb it as to harmonize 
it with the good of others ! that they shall become universally 
disinterested, forbearing, candid, and generous; that the 
proud man will put off his scorn,* and the oppressor break or 
throw away his sceptre. Moral and social evils will unques¬ 
tionably be mitigated, but the sources of them lie too deep 
for extinction,—were extinction desirable, which it is not: for 
these elements of our nature are wrong only accidentally; 
while, essentially, they are right. Knowing that an argu¬ 
ment gains nothing by concealing the objections to it, I have 
thus far been liberal in admissions: I will make one admis¬ 
sion more. I acknowledge that an over-estimate of the actual 
condition and prospects of human nature, as well as their 
undue depreciation, is likely to have injurious consequences. 
One of the worst is this: that, creating vivid and unreal 
hopes, they rebound with harsh and cruel disappointments; 
the fervour of expectation turns into despair; the glow of 
generous, but blasted enthusiasm, cools down into apathy, 
if it does not wither into cynicism; exstacy that was too in¬ 
tense to last, and too extravagant to be well founded, either 
renounces altogether its early faith, or, casting away its hope, 
complains through life in grief and despondency. Desires, 
bright and beautiful, are broken, and their light scattered in the 
dust. Aspirations, once too big for utterance, turn back to the 
bosom that nourished them,—hitherto their palace, now their 
prison,—and there waste away in hopeless thinking, or die in 
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the echoes of unavailing murmurs. Such mistakes are to be 
lamented, but not to be scorned; for that suffering is not to 
be despised which has its foundation in profound and exten¬ 
sive sympathy. And it is not in the power of minds more 
obtuse and slow to measure or conceive the pain of those 
who, with a moral imagination that goes out to the very 
limits of humanity, and a piercing sensibility that enters into 
the hidden places where suffering weeps unnoted, and sin lies 
down unredeemed, that in the spirit of unselfish love feels 
the woe and guilt of a race, as though they were personal 
afflictions, it is not easy, I say, to estimate the pain such 
men undergo: when some conjuncture of events, which 
seemed the dawn of virtue, of liberty, of peace, of brother¬ 
hood, turns out a mockery and a contradiction; when they 
live to see that their noblest aspirings were but as the bab¬ 
blings of vanity; that the circumstances of which they 
augured most hopefully, proved as empty as shapes of vapour 
painted by the rising sun ; that changes, of which they pro¬ 
phesied in most exulting strains, reversed all their calcula¬ 
tions. This is no vague speculation; there have been many 
instances in fact, and we can imagine many more. Had 
Luther been defeated in his attempt for religious reformation; 
had Howard departed to his rest with the sorrowful con¬ 
viction that he left cells as dark, and prisoners as hopeless, as 
he found them; had Wilberforce closed his life in despair of 
all redemption for the slave; had Washington fought in vain 
the fight for independence, seeing no prospect for his 
country, but submissively to bear the yoke for ever; we have 
no doubt that each would have experienced a more oppressive 
anguish than from the keenest of personal afflictions. In 
such cases there were, of course, the soundness of concep¬ 
tion and wisdom of execution which ensure success; but in 
others, it often happens that the disappointment is not the 
less bitter because the expectations were baseless. 

Opposed to this scheme is that of rigid Calvinism. By 
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the latter system the whole nature is described as hopelessly 
corrupt, and language affords no colouring which can give 
shades deep enough for the theological picture. Minutest 
analysis is used to prove man such a being, that when con¬ 
sidered you find him to be a compound of fiend and brute— 
such a being that you wonder God would allow him to dis¬ 
grace existence, to pollute creation, and not annihilate, and 
blot him out from the universe, such a being that if cor¬ 
rectly described the very continuance of society becomes a 
miracle and a marvel. His intellect, we are told, is utterly 
and spiritually darkened, Ins will the slave of sin, set to work 
iniquity greedily, his imagination corrupt, his passions re¬ 
bellious, Ms affections perverted, incapable of good in thought, 
word, or deed, and completely devotfcd to evil. Taking this 
view as correct, we might suppose the prime use of man’s 
understanding was to devise wickedness, of his memory to 
prolong the thoughts of it, of his will to form only guilty re¬ 
solves, and of his passions to riot, in all that is vile and un¬ 
godly. We have thus the whole spiritual and moral man 
steeped in black and hateful infamy. To sustain these asser¬ 
tions, appeal is made to experience; and proof is found of 
entire and universal depravity in history, laws, and literature. 
Any conclusion drawn from these goes but to testify what wc 
arc ready to concede, that man is an imperfect being, and 
that the evidence of his imperfection is stamped upon most 
of his actions and productions. But the testimony is par¬ 
tially and unjustly quoted. Another estimate of the same 
evidence would argue as strongly, and even more so, for tbe 
inherent goodness of man. If we take the instance of hu¬ 
man laws it will at once illustrate and confirjn my assertion. 
If laws prove the existence and universality of crime, they 
prove also the existence and universality* of the sense ol 
justice, for laws, so far as they embody general principles, are 
the expression of common and collective sentiments. Indi¬ 
rectly, they prove yet more: for, after all, the great mass of 
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truth and rectitude exists independently of laws, is such as 
no law could reach, is in fact such that without it no laws 
could have a moment’s force- In the effort to make good an 
indictment against human nature, an industry and labour 
are expended, as perverse as they are pertinacious; the lowest 
purlieus of depravity are raked, the deepest mines of wicked¬ 
ness are worked with a zeal as ardent as the veriest miser would 
seek for hidden treasure, the blackest evils of the worst times 
are adduced, the pages of history that are the most darkly 
stained, are torn out and severed from the context; and for 
what purpose is all this ? Why, to make the noblest work of 
God odious; to vilify that nature which was glorified in the 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ. If human nature is so 
thoroughly depraved and vile, as so frequently asserted, the 
scheme of orthodoxy is most improbable, and a fallen huma¬ 
nity, as it paints humanity, instead of giving Christianity con¬ 
sistency, renders it the most perplexing of paradoxes. For if 
man be thus naturally vile and depraved—corrupted in every 
faculty, whence these high counsels in heaven concerning 
him ; whence the union of three infinite and co-eternal per¬ 
sons to save a wretch, the extinction of whom would have been 
mercy to the universe ; whence the counsels of the Father, 
the incarnation of the Son, and that death of a God-man on 
Calvary, at which we are told the angels trembled and creation 
stood aghast; along with all, the constant and supernatural 
agency of the Holy Spirit ? If man be really as worthless 
and as wicked as we are often told he is, all this, (with reve¬ 
rence I speak it,) seems a want of wisdom and a waste of 
strength. Though it may be considered over bold I will go 
a step further. Q/ the one sin of Adam was to work such 
complete ruin in all his countless posterity; if it was to be 
the source of such an irremediable wickedness, and unrelieved 
misery, if notwithstanding the united work of three infinite 
agents, there was still to be a bottomless pit and an everlast¬ 
ing smoke of torment, a black and boundless ocean of guilt 
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and pain, swelled by gloomy streams ever and ever flowing 
in from earth, for which infants were ^sealed in their birth, 
: tp which the lost are consigned in their death—if this be the 
lot to which the great mass of our species is destined—of 
which the first tear is a symbol, and the last sigh a passport, 
—if hell still is more peopled than heaven, then the infinite 
agencies of redemption might have been spared, this hopeless 
and illimitable anguish might have been extinguished, and 
the annihilation of our first parents would have been the i 
greater mercy and the greater salvation "Jt 

Appeal is made to scripture with still greater confidence 
than to experience. There is one to whom reference is never 
made for testimony to this doctrine, and that is our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and if such doctrine were true, it is strange 
that he who needeth not that any should testify of man, be¬ 
cause he knew what was in man, did not reveal it, and stamp 
it with all the solemnity of his authority. It may with confi¬ 
dence be asserted that such a dogma as the inherent and j 
universal corruption of human nature is neither asserted nor 
justified by any Scripture from Genesis to Revelations. The 
Bible, I admit to be a moral, and also a providential history; 
and in this relation, I admit also, that it contains many strong 
statements of human wickedness ; but they all refer to periods 
of peculiar degeneracy, and a fair study of the context will 
plainly show they have defined limitations. In the appendix 
to this lecture I will subjoin a list of texts usually pleaded < 
for this doctrine, the mere exhibition of which is sufficient to 
expose its utter want of a Scriptural foundation.* On the 
present occasion 1 si tall confine my remarks to the proofs 
alleged from Paul to the Romans. Stripping the sub¬ 
ject of all the mysticism with which it has been encum- ! 
bered, and identifying ourselves with the mind and times 
of the apostle, let us clearly see what was his object, and' 
then we shall truly apprehend the nature of his argument. 
Paul’s object was twofold : first, to show that the Gospel was 

* See Appendix, Note 1. 
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t universal. This was opposed to the circumscribed nation- 
■ ality of Judaism. Secondly, that it was inward and spiritual. 
; This was again opposed to the ritual and legal exactitude of 
Judaism. The General course, therefore, of the argument 
is directed against Jewish thoughts and Jewish prejudices, 
and to maintain the admissibility of the Gentiles to the Chris¬ 
tian church. He has then to make good two propositions:— 
namely, “ that God is impartially and equally the God of all 
men; and that fidelity of heart is the essence of all true re¬ 
ligion. We mightfsum up the whole system of the Apos¬ 
tle in two simple sentences of his letter: “ Is he the God of 
the Jews only ? is he not also the God of the Gentiles ? Yes, 
of the Gentiles also/’ The other assertion is, that “ with 
the heart man believetli unto righteousness.” Proving these 
two principles, he utterly demolishes all Jewish claims. The 
Apostle proceeds to open the new aspect which Jesus pre¬ 
sented of the character of God—that of grace or mercy. 
Moses proclaimed Jehovah as a God of law, Jesus revealed 
him as a God of grace. Paul cautiously, but with power, 
argues most convincingly that in this relation only can men 
confidently approach him, but in this relation there is free 
access for all. None have a claim from merit, for all are 
guilty. With remarkable prudence, he takes, first, the case of 
the Gentile, and the state of the world in his own time sup¬ 
plied him examples in melancholy abundance. There was, 
therefore, no ground for Gentile exultation or Jewish jealousy, 
for the gospel was offered to the Heathens, not as a thing of 
merit but of favour, not as reward for their holiness, but as 
a remedy for their sin. To the Jews, who looked with bitter 
contempt on all men but themselves, wild* imagined every spi¬ 
ritual advantage was for them alone, this would be most 
offensive. The next question which thence arose was this:— 
As the Gentiles obviously were accepted before God, only on 
the ground of *his mercy, whether the, Jews could claim ac¬ 
ceptance on any other ground ? The Apostle had most con- 
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vincingly shown that the Gentiles had violated the sense of 
duty inscribed upon their hearts* with equal force of reasoning 
he proves that the Jews had violated the precepts written in 
their law j one, therefore, had no right to accuse the other— 
both were guilty in the sight of God, and both had equal need 
of his mercy.—But; the Jews were not only wrong in their 
ideas on the extent of the Creator's goodness, but also on the 
true nature of human virtue. As they considered his special 
providence confined to themselves, so they imagined the only 
acceptable obedience was in the rigid observance of their own 
minute precepts and ceremonies. In opposition to this Paul 
contends that justification is by faith, and not by the works 
of the law—not a faith which implies a mere assent to 
a series of scholastic propositions, but a faith which con¬ 
sists in a trusting and confiding spirit. The Apostle places 
saving holiness, not in outward and measured precepts, but 
in living and inward principles—in allegiance to God and 
Christ, in the loyalty of a true and pure heart—in* the spirit 
that makes obedience more a life than a law. To say then 
that God holds man sternly to a code of inevitable condem¬ 
nation, to say that any one transgression, however slight, 
sets at naught the whole tendency of the character and life, 
not only leaves Paul's reasoning without force, but subverts 
the gospel to its very foundations. Our Lord in the parable 
represents a master as thus addressing his unforgiving servant, 
" O thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt because 
tbou desiredst me—shouldest not thou also have had com¬ 
passion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee ? w 
The character of God,a s described by orthodoxy is the con¬ 
tradictory of this. IBut we are informed that God is a Judge, 
and, analogous to human judges, on the tribunal of the uni¬ 
verse, lays aside all private considerations. The assimilation 
is at once low and false. God has no evidence to examine, 
no probabilities to balance, no decision to arrive at, no for¬ 
mal sentence to pronounce—there is no distinction in the 
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j case between God and man, analogous to that between an 
earthly judge, and his accused fellow-mortal; there is no such 
distinction with God as a personal relation and a public one, 
for God is the same in all relations. His dominion is in the 
spirit; there he rewards, and there he punishes j there is no 
reward separate from the direct results of righteousness itself 
issuing in blessedness, and no penalty separate from the re¬ 
sults of sin itself issuing suffering, and each in the proportion 
in which the character is sanctified or depraved. Forgive¬ 
ness of sin then, is peace of conscience, springing from a 
regenerated heart, and when man with a thoughtful and en¬ 
lightened spirit can forgive himself, God forgives him. We, 
at least those of us personally engaged in this controversy, 
maintain no such doctrine as the pardon of sin on con¬ 
dition of repentance—as if repentance were something offered 
and remission an equivalent received instead. On the con¬ 
trary, we see in repentance but the painful revulsion of a soul 
from a moral state found by sad experience to be unworthy 
of it: a struggle upward in many sighs and fears to the high 
estate from which it has fallen, in repentance itself we see 
but an additional instance of the anguish which sin never 
fails to entail. We regard it not as a merit, but a penalty. 
We grant the universality of sin, as fully as any can assert it. 
We know it is written, “all men have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God”—and we admit the truth*of the 
assertion. Wherever man is, there will be sin, for we ex¬ 
pect in no place —no, not in heaven itself—to find in man 
the perfection of a deity. It has been asserted, that every 
man luis an ideal in his soul above hisactual conduct. This 
has been used for condemnation of o ur na ture, we take it as 
the glory of it—as an evidence that the spirit of God is ex¬ 
tinguished in no man. We are ready to concede, not that 
the open transgressor comes short of the glory of God, but 
the best men come far short of the glory of their own ideal, 
and the sense of that short coming is acute, in the degree 
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that their apprehensions of moral loveliness are clear and 
purified. Every man with his conscience in a right state 
laments with more heart-felt sorrow the sins which are inward 
than those which are outward, not those which have been ex¬ 
posed to the world, but those which only God has seen. 
We desire in no sense to mitigate the deep injury of sinful¬ 
ness j but when we are told, that God, in vindication of his 
holy law, must subject man to an unsparing standard of 
judgment, orthodoxy to be consistent should have the un¬ 
mitigated penalty inflicted on every personal transgressor. 
We are unable to conceive how the righteousness of any 
law can be vindicated by contriving an escape for the guilty 
by the suffering of the innocent. We do not make void the 
law—nay, we establish it, for we hold, and we preach it also, 
that transgression vindicates in the person of the sinner the 
claims of holiness, righteously and completely, in anguish 
and tribulation. I hear close the polemical division of this 
lecture, and now for the remaining time I shall dwell on views 
more positive/^ 

II. Having elucidated two extreme and false systems 
of human nature, I shall now adduce some of these essen¬ 
tials which properly entitle it to be considered in the likeness 
of God. I shall pass over the faculties of mere intellect and 
taste, for these are not denied. I do this for the sake of 
brevity, for it would be easy to prove that without sense of 
moral beauty in the soul, even these could have no high de- 
velopement, philosophy would lose its wisdom, science its 
uses, painting its glow, architecture its majesty, sculpture 
its grace, poetry and Eloquence their inspiration. It would 
be easy, I maintain, to show, that without conceptions of , 
the divine, the true, the right, and the beautiful, there .would :? 
be neither power nor materials in human, nature from which , 
to create a single great work of mind, nothing to evince the" 
might , of genius or the immortality of thought. I shall, 
however, in all my subsequent remarks^ confine myself to 
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what without dispute is strictly moral. We contend not for 
an infallibility in man’s reason, neither do we assert impec¬ 
cability in his will; as we admit error in the one, we can 
| admit sin in the other. But when we speak of the moral 
5 nature of man, we regard it not partially, but as a whole, 
not in its accidental exceptions, but in its essential consti¬ 
tution. Of this constitution we assert that virtue and good¬ 
ness arc the true and native attributes. For the position that 
sin is not natural but unnatural, not in accordance with hu¬ 
manity but contrary to it, we have the testimony of the great 
bishop Butler.*— c< Every work,” he says, “ of nature and 
art is a system; and as every particular thing, both natural 
and artificial, is for some use or purpose, out of or beyond 
itself, one may add to what has already been brought into 
the true idea of a system, its conduciveness to this or more 
ends. Let us instance in a watch: Suppose the several 
parts taken to pieces and placed apart from each other; let a 
man have ever so exact a notion of these several parts, unless 
he considers the respect and relations whi^R they have to 
each other, he will not have any thing like the idea of a 
watch. Suppose these several parts brought together, and 
any how united, neither will he yet, be the union ever so 
close, have an idea which will bear any resemblance to that 
of a watch. But let him view these several parts put to¬ 
gether, or consider them as to be. put together in the manner 
of a watch—let him form a notion of the relation which 
these several parts have to each other, all conducive in their 
several ways to this purpose, showing the hour of the day,— 
and then he has the idea of a watcK. Thus it is with the 
inward nature of man. Appetites, passions, affections, and 
the principle of reflection, conscience, considered severally 
as the inward parts .of our inward nature, do not at all give 
us an idea of the system of this nature. And this our na¬ 
ture is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of a watch it ap- 

* Fref. to Sermons. 
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pears, that its nature, that is, constitution or system, is 
adapted to measure time. What in fact commonly happens 
is nothing to the question. Every work of art is apt to be 
out of order: but this is so far from being according to its 
system, that let the disorder increase, and it will destroy it.” 
The author then goes on to say, that—•“ Nothing can pos¬ 
sibly be more contrary to our nature than vice, meaning by 
nature not only the several parts of our internal frame, but 
also the constitution of it. Poverty and disgrace, tortures 
and death, are not so contrary to it. Misery and injustice 
are indeed equally contrary to some different parts of our 
nature taken singly, but injustice is moreover contrary to the 
whole constitution of the nature.”. And here I will repeat a 
fine remark from the same noble thinker, used already, in a 
note by one of my fellow-labourers in this discussion,— 
u We should learn/* says the philosophical prelate, “ to be 
cautious lest we charge God foolishly, by ascribing that to 
him, or the nature he has given us, which is wholly owing to 
its abuse. Men may speak of the degeneracy and corrup¬ 
tion of the world, according to the experience they have had 
of it, but human nature considered as the divine workman¬ 
ship should, methinks, be treated as sacred: for in the image 
of God made he man.” * 

In human nature, under all its forms, we recognize two 
eternal moral elements j which, though frequently perverted, 
can never be destroyed. I mean sympathy and conscience, 
the feeling of a common nature, and the sense of right and 
wrong. If we consider the truth, the power, and extent of 
sympathy, though nothing else remained in man, this alone 
would prove his assimilation to God; would prove, to use 
the language of the Apostle, that he was still a partaker of 
the divine nature. In what numberless forms is it mani¬ 
fested!—rising from instinct to godliness. We see it in 
family affections. Wherever we meet a home, however rude 
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the beings that it shelters, whether it be scooped in the 
snow, or be a tent on the desert, wherever the loves of 
parents and children, of brothers and sisters, are interchanged 
within the sphere of its operation, we have the spirit Of a 
common heart. We see it also in love of country. From those 
who surround him in liis dwelling, man enlarges the compass 
of his affections, until they embrace those who, with himself, 
tread the same soil, and speak the same tongue. The general 
glory, honour, and prosperity of his country, become dear to 
him; and from habits of loving association, there, more than 
any where else, the heavens have a brighter smile, and nature 
wears a kinder face. Every nation has had its patriots ; and, 
whether successful or not, whether victorious in the field or 
bleeding on the scaffold, they evince the power with which 
the sentiment of common good can overcome the force of 
selfish interests. We see the strength of sympathy in the 
love of man generally, and especially in that species of it 
which assumes the form of compassion. Whence else the 
mass of goodness which proves that humanity, with all its 
evils and its errors, is a most merciful nature. Misery, in 
any form, is an appeal that is rarely disregarded. The stran¬ 
ger, whose face we never saw before, if it be seamed and 
marred by suffering, in his misfortune becomes a brother; 
and what is yet harder, our foe, in his sorrow, seems once 
more a friend. Men find it hard.to pardon a prosperous 
enemy $ but there are few so callous whom a fallen one 
would not disarm of hatred. Hunger, thirst, cold, naked¬ 
ness, desertion, orphanage, imprisonment, sickness—every 
want that afflict the wretched—have their provision in human 
mercy, not only from individual hands, but from collective 
hearts. When man is maligned as utterly corrupt—as at 
enmity with God and his kind, we may point to thou¬ 
sands occupied in works of beneficence, and to refugees for 
misery in every land, and claim as witnesses against the ac¬ 
cusers. And we stop not with the woes that fall directly 
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under the senses;—sufferers ’who wasted theit sighs and 
their tears in darkness, have been thought of with grief by 
those whom they knew not, and visited with glad tidings 
when they least expected. The piercing supplication of 
wretchedness has been sometimes*wafted across continents and 
oceans without failing, or being weakened by the distance; 
and the cry of anguish, uttered at one extreme of earth, has 
fallen with power on human ^hearts at the Other. We speak 
not of bodily wants alone, but equally of the soul’s wants. 
The ignorant have those who feel and work for them, and 
there are some who do not scorn the most guilty j there are 
many pure souls who never themselves knew contamination, 
who can turn with mercy to the despised, and bleed with sor- 
sow that the work of God should lie so deep in ruin. And, 
whether with right or wrong principles, whether by right or 
wrong agencies, whether in right or wrong methods, this sen¬ 
timent can have no illustration so sublime as the various ex¬ 
ertions here, and throughout the globe, for the religious 
regeneration of mankind. Is there, then, nothing godlike 
in the spirit which gives unity and love to home; nothing 
godlike in the spirit which, with unselfish devotion, causes a 
man to sacrifice his own interests in his nation’s good; no¬ 
thing godlike in the spirit which makes the sufferer a bro¬ 
ther, whether stranger or enemy; which can pierce the 
haunts of loathsome want; which can feel for the body and 
the soul, and draw near, in generous pity, both to distress 
and crime; which dreams, with tortured imagination, of the 
unseen tribulation of the dungeon, and rests not until the 
fresh breeze is on the prisoner’s brow, and the bright and 
cheerful sunshine on his eye; which stretches forth its ample 
charity to the utmost regions of earth; and, wherever there 
is a complaint of physical or spiritual need, admits it is a 
brother’s cry, and hears it not in vain ? 

The very passions, which might seemingly be urged against 
this reasoning, are but so many confirmations of it. Men 
have sometimes tried to be independent of others; they 
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failed. Men have tried to live apart from others, and to dis¬ 
pense with the general affections of life; they failed. Men 
have tried to set opinion at defiance, and to disregard esteem; 
they also failed. And, in the few rare and extreme cases in 
which men have been more than usually sordid, selfish, and 
anti-social, the isolation to which they have been abandoned 
evinced their conduct to be averse to nature; and, whilst it 
proved their folly, inflicted their chastisement. Emulation, 
envy, jealousy, vanity, ambition, and various other pas¬ 
sions, afford evidence to the same purpose: for, what is 
emulation, hut the struggle for the greatest share of appre¬ 
ciation; and envy, but the malignity of disappointment; and 
jealousy, hut the suspicion of not possessing it,—perchance, 
of not deserving it; and vanity, but the puny desire to at¬ 
tain, or the timid hope that it already has it; and ambition, 
but the strong effort of a strong nature to have a lasting life 
in the admiration and memory of men: all, in their several 
ways, converging in evidence of one truth, namely, that 
community of feeling is amongst the greatest distinctions of 
our nature. In truth, it is only by this that man understands 
man. It is this that opens to man the heart of man ; that, 
from the first human being to the last, forms a chain of com¬ 
mon emotion, which indissolubly links mankind of all gene¬ 
rations into one brotherhood. Without this, history would 
be a dead letter; laws and customs, but puzzles; arts, con¬ 
fused and shapeless; past languages and literature, but empty 
babble; and by-gone religions and philosophy, but unintel¬ 
ligible names. This common sympathy is that by which we 
know the meaning of history; by which we know the force 
of laws and customs; by which we know the beauty and im¬ 
mortality of art; by which we are enabled to interpret lan¬ 
guage, literature, philosophy, and religion; by which we are 
inade one with ottr race, and identified in kindred With all 
that have ever ennobled or adorned it. ' " 

A second characteristic I have mentioned, in man, is the 
sense of duty, the sense of right and wrong. In this more 
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than in any other quality he bears the impress of his divine ) 
original. The sense of duty is an essential part of human 1 
nature. A man might as well endeavour to lay aside the 
consciousness of his rational existence as to get rid of the 
idea of an immoveable distinction between good and evil, 
between virtue and vice. I know that, in the operations of , 
the moral sense, there have been apparent contradictions; but 
if we were to deny it on this ground, we should deny the ex¬ 
istence even of reason itself, for many of its conclusions are 
apparently contradictory. We assert the reality of the ra¬ 
tional faculty, but not its infallibility; in like manner, we 
assert the reality of the moral faculty, but not its infallibility. 

I know that it seems various in its operation, not only from 
national and religious differences, but also from individual 
sophistries. Men pronounce just judgment on the sins of' 
others j but when they come to pass sentence on their own, 
they invent a thousand excuses for justification or leniency: 
but these excuses do not satisfy themselves. And when they 
are alone with their own hearts, in silent and sober thought, 
the deception will not bear to be scrutinized, and truth is 
justified by conscience. The sense of duty is universal. 
Wherever we meet man, we meet one who, in some way or 
other, is the creature of moral feeling; and although the . 
moral sentiment may be superstitiously or fanatically directed, 
there are essential ideas in which it never changes. Wild 
actions and awful evils may, I knqw, be perpetrated under a 
mistaken sense of duty, and done with the fiercer zeal be- N 
cause they are considered to be duty. Under its influence, 
men can not only sacrifice others but themselves: in one age 
or country, a man can lacerate himself before an image or an 
idol, or look calmly on the rack on which a tortured fellow 
creature shivers, or he can come from his retreat of seif-in- 
fliction to the place where he persecutes; and, if the case : 
compelled, he could go himself from that to* the stake of 
martyrdom. The sentiment is true to itself* and the misdi- 
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rection of it lies in other sources: yet with all its diversities, 
justice, mercy, and truth, have ever the instinctive approval 
of conscience, whilst wrong, cruelty, and falsehood, under 
whatever forms disguised, are abhorrent to it. The sense of 
duty presents man to us in the most glorious aspects of his 
nature; and that sentiment is not always misdirected. By its 
power in the soul, we observe appetites governed, passions 
subjected, and temptation overcome; by its inspiration, when 
necessity calls, we observe men devoting themselves in the 
spirit of martyrdom to truth and right, casting pleasure 
aside, forsaking whatever was dear to them, and despising life 
itself. Whatever change for good has occurred in the history 
of man, is a witness for the force of duty, for it has been 
worked out in much travail and self-denial: whatever we have 
most precious in our spiritual or social blessings, whether 
our liberties or our religion, we owe to the spirit of duty ; it 
is enshrined in the memory of all our benefactors; it is con¬ 
secrated in the blood of martyrs. Signal instances of this 
kind may strike more forcibly from their distinctness and 
saliency ; but the mightiest energy of duty is in the economy 
of general life. Go into the open mart of the world, and, 
in all the astonishing complexities that are spread over that 
wide scene, consider to what an extent man trusts man, and 
is trusted in return, mutual confidence forming the immu¬ 
table foundation of the vast social structure. It is base in¬ 
justice to human nature to assert that all this is the effect of 
interest or fear; without pervading conscience, mere interest 
or fear would be as powerless to sustain society as the arm of 
man to move the orbs of heaven; without conscience, human 
laws could either have no existence or no power,—mere ropes 
of sand, that a touch could sever; passion would have no 
scruple, desire no limit, but power; and selfishness no control, 
but a superior opposing force: the strong would prostrate 
the weak by violence, and the weak would in turn overreach 
the strong by guile, deceit, and fraud. 
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I am willing to admit, as I have before admitted, that social 
man is encompassed with many injurious influences, and I 
know that he does not always escape guiltless: I know that 
many vices are generated in society, and nourished by its 
corruptions; that pride, both worldly and religious, walks 
through life with anti-social heart and clouded brow, wrapped 
up in its own miserable importance, exulting in vanities, 
self-worshipping and self-enslaved; that covetousness, sur¬ 
feited with acquisition, still works on, and still cries “ more;” 
that licentiousness goes its way in darkness, and leaves de¬ 
struction in its path; that envy broods over its own solitary 
arid unacknowledged malice, sickens at the pleasure or the 
fame^t cannot reach; that gospel charity is often slain in the 
collision of creeds and passions, and Christian zeal heated into 
bigotry; but these, I repeat again, are not our nature, and 1 
judgment against it on such grounds is quite as unjust, as if 
we should seek out the hospitals to test the health of a 
community, visit but prisons to decide on its morals, and 
pass only through asylums for lunatics to form an opinion of 
its intelligence. But even in its sins, humanity loses not the 
evidence of its divine relationship. The image of God may 
be darkened, but the impress is deep as ever. The capacity 
of sin equally implies the capacity of holiness; transgres¬ 
sion implies the knowledge of a law, inspired or revealed; 
the violation, therefore, of moral injunctions includes the 
high capability of moral perception. . Whence but from the 
greatness of our nature is the deep misery of sin—whence, 

I might say, but from its holiness ?—whence but from its 
adaptation to goodness, are the ruin and the dislocation 
which guilt can work in our whole inward frame and consti¬ 
tution? Thence it is, that it is that the conscience, de¬ 
throned and humiliated, is torn by remorse, worse incom¬ 
parably than bodily torture: thence it is, that the affections 
either become a total and disorganized wreck, or, wounded 
by a sense of shame and lost dignity, bow down with sorrow 
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or wither in despair. Thence it is, that the good and pure 
are shunned, and the evil sought, for the one cause a feeling 
of contrast too painful to be borne, the other afford a refuge 
by their moral assimilation, and the spirit needs support 
wherever it can be found. Thence it is, that when the 
guilty have utterly lost their own respect, and the approba¬ 
tion of the virtuous, that crime becomes desperation and re¬ 
morse madness,—that conscience is silenced in delirious self- 
defence, and that plunge after plunge sinks them lower and 
lower in the gulf of spiritual perdition. And yet human cha¬ 
racter is rarely ever such a wreck as not to have some rem¬ 
nant to justify its origin and parentage; some embers of the 
sacred fire smouldering in the sanctuary,—some gleaflps of 
affection,—some darnings of memory, that open to the weary 
spirit the quiet and happiness of better days,—some touches 
of mercy that has yet a sigh for wretchedness,—some visit- 
ings of compunction,—some unconscious desires to be good 
once more,—some timid hopes of pardon,—some secret 
prayers to be made better. The human soul is a great mys¬ 
tery, and so indeed is human life; we observe a few pal¬ 
pable and external manifestations, but how little know we 
of the secret and unseen workings! That the good in every 
human being, even such as strikes us as the worst, prepon¬ 
derates over the evil, is, I am persuaded, not the imagination 
of a fanciful charity, but a fact and a reality. 

But though more crime existed in actual life than has ever 
been alleged, our doctrine would yet be true. We enter on 
no defence of man in the whole of his conduct. We con¬ 
tend for his inherent capacities, and in arguing for these, we 
are entitled to select our illustrations from the highest speci¬ 
mens of nature, and not from the lowest. We contend for 
its capacity to subjugate passion to principle—to sacrifice 
present desires to progressive good—to resign selfish inte¬ 
rests to human ones—to give the spiritual and eternal a pre¬ 
dominance over the sensual and the temporal: and we con- 
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tend for this, not as a thing possible, blit a thing proved: 
we contend for what has its evidence in abundance of ex¬ 
amples. If we could point to one patriot, to one philan¬ 
thropist, to one martyr, to one holy man, in each of these 
the fact would have sufficient attestation: but humanity has 
its armies of patriots, and philanthropists, and martyrs, and 
saints. With these the lowest of us are united in a kindred 
nature, and dignified by a common brotherhood. But pass¬ 
ing from characters of this magnitude, come we to the ordi¬ 
nary existence that is common to us all. Every life, from 
the palace to the cottage, is one more or less of self-denial 
and labour—one in which we must continually defer to others 
andip*ork for them. Cast your .imagination over the vast 
throng of this busy world: consider tfijp countless modes in 
which they are all toiling with head and hand, from the man 
of genius to the labourer of field or factory,-—from the proud¬ 
est merchant to his meanest servant,—scarcely a movement 
in it all that has not a reference to others beyond the agent, 
—scarcely a movement that has not some connection with a 
human love or a human duty. Retire from the crowd to 
their dwellings, and, except in cases of last degradation, they 
are, on the' whole, retreats of mutual kindness. If there be 
grief, there is compassion,—if there be illness, there is un¬ 
wearied tenderness*—if there be death, there is sorrow. It 
will perhaps be said, that all this may very well consist with 
a reprobate state. If so, it only proves that no state is so 
reprobate, as not to be consistent with a great mass of ex¬ 
cellence. If to confer happiness and show mercy be not 
goodness, we are at a loss to explain the goodness of God or 
of Christ. And as we descend in the scale of society, we dis¬ 
cover human nature with peculiar trials, and also with peculiar 
virtues. Amongst the poor and laborious classes we may find 
some grossness, but we find much goodness; and to a conside¬ 
rate mind the wonder will be, that their grossness'is not more, 
and their goodness less. We behold them often patient under 
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manifold oppressions, forbearing against many wrongs; un- 
. complaining in the midst of afflictions, toiling on from youth 
to age in the same routine of laborious monotony; resigned 
in illness, though it takes that strength from them which is 
their only refuge, merciful to each other, giving aid to want 
out of want; all divine evidence that there is in humanity a 
godlike spirit, which nothing can suppress, not sin, ignorance, 
poverty, nor any ill of life. 

I have spoken of our divine affinity chiefly in the goodness 
that unites us to our species, but there is a tendency towards 
God himself in which that affinity is still more clearly seen. 
It is made manifest in our capacity to know God. God is a 
spirit, and must be spiritually apprehended. We must Sere- 
fore have some attributes in common. If there be not some 
qualities in our souls corresponding to the nature of God, he 
would be to us a nonentity, and we could neither know him 
nor love him. The knowledge of God is a spiritual revela¬ 
tion, and by that which is within us we interpret the revela¬ 
tion and give to it a meaning—his power in the movement of 
our will—his intelligence in the rectitude of our reason—his 
goodness in the sympathies of our affections—his holiness in 
the law of our conscience. It is made manifest in our capa¬ 
city to imitate God. The apostle says, “ Be ye followers of 
God as dear childrenand our Saviour himself exhorts us 
to “ be merciful even as he is merciful,” and to be “ perfect 
even as he is perfect.” To imitate any being with whom we 
had no assimilation of nature, it requires no argument to 
prove an utter impossibility. But this principle has a moral 
value far beyond its theological import—in breaking down the 
distance which we usually place between our hearts and God; 
in drawing him within the circle of our nearest affections; in 
uniting us to him in a more filial trust, in taking fear from 
our love and inspiring life in our obedience—proving to us 
that God is‘verily and indeed our Father, as Christ is our 
brother; that God our Father is imitable by his children; 
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that Christ our brother by a perfect conformity to his will 
has revealed and proved its truth. That we have affinity ■; 
with God is further made manifest by our need of him. 
Consciously or unconsciously every man is seeking after 
God, or after what God alone can give him. Whether blindly 
or otherwise, we all feel the want of him in our souls, for in 
whatever direction, we turn our desires, we are yearning after 
the perfect and the infinite: we have the proof of it in our 
disgust, our dissatisfactions, and discontents. Who does not 
hear of the insufficiency of the world ? And what does that 
mean ? The vanity of pleasure. But why is pleasure vain ? 
why does he who tries it in all its enchantments, weary at last 
even £o repugnance ? The vexations of wealth ? But why 
are riches vexatious ? Why do they disappoint the hope 
that longed so deeply for them, and leave complaints still in 
all the fullness of success ? The fatigues of power ? But, 
why again is power fatiguing, when no sacrifices were too 
painful, and no toils too harrassing in the career for its at¬ 
tainment ? It is simply because pleasure, wealth, or power, 
can never fully occupy the human soul, unlimited in capacity 
and desire, perishable things bring it only chagrin, when in 
lavish expectation it looks for complete fruition. Nor is it 
alone that we call the world, which proves insufficient, but 
still higher, the pursuits of knowledge, and the creations of 
genius; the greatest sage feels himself at last a child, and 
the most inspired poet wishes for things more beautiful than 
he has ever conceived, and scenes brighter than he has ever 
imagined. Even in truest religion this sentiment may be 
discerned in operation, in alternations between fear and faith, 
between despondency and hope. A longing for the invisible 
and the boundless may be traced in all the higher forms of 
superstition—in every effort to overcome the thraldom of the 
body and to achieve the spiritual emancipation, from the 
ascetics that in the first centuries peopled the deserts of Asia 
to the flagellants that in the middle centuries overran Idle 
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continent of Europe; from the penitent that scorches himself 
on an Indian plain, to the monk that lashes himself in a 
Spanish cloister. Now to what do all these, some true and 
some mistaken, refer, to what do they point ? Evidently to 
something which the soul cannot find on earth, to God, per¬ 
fect and infinite, in whom at last it will attain repose and full¬ 
ness. And thus we have two great truths intimated at the 
same time ; for the conscious want that tells us of our need 
of God reveals also our immortality, and the one is the glory 
of the other. 

Now, in conclusion, let me ask to what purpose is all this 
blackening of human nature ? It cannot promote humility; 
for to be humble is not to be degraded. If a setose of 
degradation corresponded with humility, we should be more 
humble as we descended to the level of the brutes. It can¬ 
not inspire a poignant sense of guilt, nor a true feeling of 
confession, for as it takes away natural dignity it leaves no¬ 
thing from which a man can fall; and as it denies personal 
capacity, it must in the same degree weaken the feeling of 
personal accountability. He whose moral sorrow will ever 
lie mdst profoundly is one that has the consciousness of 
having abused high and great capacities; of having, by 
his own sins, become unworthy of his nature; of having 
done despite to the "spirit of God within him, the light 
that ligliteneth every man that cometh into the world; 
of having apostatised from his godlike destiny. But to 
tell a man, as orthodoxy does, first that he is morally im¬ 
becile, and then that he is personally guilty, is an absolute 
derangement and confusion of all our moral ideas. It is 
well that essentially the sources of pur conduct in general, 
are beyond the reach of theology; or doctrines like these, 
would stop all motives to exertion, would destroy the 
hopes of the good, and strike dead the efforts of the penitent, 
As it is they are not without great and serious evils. They 
take from virtue that which is its most noble distinction. 
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when rightly understood, a sense of individual and indepen-' 
dent action:—they attach a slavish spirit to religion, which, 
to a great extenty-stiHes the free and voluntary service of the 
heart. Yet worse still, to maintain an extreme theory, men 
are driven to malign their nature, and to seek for all manner 
of blame against it—to deny the excellence and reality of 
virtues—of which an unsophisticated observer could not 
entertain a doubt, to invent all motives for goodness but 
the true ones. It is a sad necessity in which men place 
themselves when they are compelled to violence to their own 
hearts, and injustice to those of others, when their system 
forces them to repress their rising pleasure in the beauty of 
virtue, and to change their unbidden admiration into quali¬ 
fied condemnation. If the man called heretical, or one called 
unregenerate, visit the sick, clothe the naked, do in fact 
every work of mercy, have a heart of love and a hand of 
bounty—revere his God in all sincerity, and worship him in 
truth, the evangelical moralist must assert, that it is all 
worthless, and is, in fact, of the nature of sin. Though one 
who is called regenerate should do no more, and to all evi¬ 
dence, not in a better spirit, he is esteemed a most godly and 
pious Christian. The man who cannot believe as the creeds 
or a party require, may do every work which Christ will 
judge him by, and be refused his namej but if he has the 
blessing of h|s master in heaven, he may care little for the 
anathema of men upon earth. If Umtarianism delivered us 
from nothing else than this spiritual injustice, it is a great re¬ 
demption. 

If l am asked, in turn, why I maintain the doctrine of 
human dignity, I answer, first, because it raises my homage 
to God. 1 understand him no otherwise than as he is em¬ 
blemed in the human soul, exalted and purified: without this 
creation is a blank to me, and the scripture a dead letter? 
Regarding it also as his work, I revere him through his work, 
the more profoundly, the more I believe it worthy of him. 
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I cannot conceive it an honour to God, that the only being 
here who has capacity to know him, the only being who 
reflects his attributes, the only being who admires his uni¬ 
verse and discerns him in it, should be wholly corrupt: I 
cannot think that such a doctrine gives him glory. I answer 
secondly—because it teaches me to hope for man j teaches 
me to hope for him in this world and the next: while 
I have faith in the capacity, I can never lose hope in 
the developement, but if man be powerless as well as de¬ 
pressed, I have no proper ground for expectation, and the 
difficulties of the present are softened by no light from the 
future. But as it is, believing that man has great inherent 
capabilities, for knowledge, for liberty, for virtue, and for 
happiness—I lose not my confidence, I observe him as in the 
struggle of discipline, and in preparation for the period of 
redemption; and wherever I see ignorance, or slavery, or vice, 
or misery, I do not despair of a time, when these heavenly 
faculties shall have achieved their emancipation. I answer, 
lastly, I maintain the doctrine because it teaches me to honour 
man. I feel how necessary it is for us in this world of out¬ 
ward show, and where outward show has so much power, 
that we should have some strong sentiment by which to give 
our appreciation to those who have no external dazzle with 
which to attach us : in this world of grades and inequalities, 
where rank and wealth, and genius, so continually throw 
their enchantments about us, we need a sentiment before 
which rank and wealth and genius are nothing, in regarding 
those who have them not, and also those who have: and no 
sentiment can be more powerful, more holy, or more sublime 
than this, that they are the immortal children of God, destined 
for his presence, and made after his likeness. Having this 
faith, then, ignorance, sin, poverty, may come safely before 
us, without any fear of that infidel contempt with which tney 
are too often treated. Show me then a man, and no matter 
what his condition, if I be true to this faith, you point me 
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to an object of most solemn interest. Show me the red man 
of the American forests, or the black man of tropical deserts, 
and untame and ferocious though he be, he has within him 
an indelible title to my reverence. His rude and unclothed 
form enshrines a soul in the image of God, as well as the 
most polished of his civilized brethren. Show me the veriest 
serf or slave who seems chained to the soil—the gospel which 
is equal to bond and free, tells me to behold in him the heir 
of a glorious inheritance; his title is his nature; it burns in 
his blood, and it is stamped upon his* brow, its appeal is in 
the tire or moisture of his eye—no power can efface it, 
for the hand of God has impressed it:—show me even the 
criminal wdio seems all hut lost to every sense of duty, l am 
not justified in despairing, much less have I any title to scorn. 
Wc dare not despise in the lowest state the child whom God 
regards—we dare not oast off whom Christ has not rejected, 
nor disown the brother for whom he died. If we be right- 
minded, and have any sympathy with the spirit of Jesus, his 
moral wretchedness should be his most eloquent appeal. We 
never know the whole power of Christianity until we have in¬ 
terest in man as the child of God, and revere him as God’s 
image, until we behold the throng around us in relation to their 
mighty and improvable capacities—until we see in the lowest 
and the worst, objects of hope and moral influence, with un¬ 
dying souls which no vice Or passion should conceal. In 
this faith the messenger of God may go with confidence to 
guilt anti suffering, and bring with him no mocking offers of 
blessedness and peace: then may he call on souls to re¬ 
joice which were ready to perish in despair, pour the dews 
of heaven on many a closing hour, and silence the doubts of 
many a fearing spirit. Thus, believing we should have trust 
unshaken, look forward to the consummation, when that 
humanity which here has only its trials, shall be hallowed 
with the infinity and eternity of its maker. 
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Note 1. See page 13. 

Having in the Appendix of inv former lecture stated from sources of 
authority the doctrines of Calvinism on- the nature of man, I here 
enumerate some of the principal texts on winch those doctrines are 
said to be founded. The question, it is to be kept in mind, is not 
whether man is or is not capable of great depravity, whether sin of 
various degrees and extent lias not existed in all ages, and does not 
exist at present in all places. That sin has entered into the world is 
a fact undisputed, no matter when or how ; that sin is universal is* a 
point also, upon which we are on both eides agreed. The true sub¬ 
ject of dispute between us is, simply, this. Is human nature a nature 
of radical and inherent depravity ? or is not goodness more properly 
its characteristic than evil ? Now wc maintain that all its essential 
tendencies establish the latter question in the affirmative, and no 
Scriptures prove the former. I shall take those quoted in the most 
approved Calvinistic formularies. 

Gen. iii. is alleged as giving an account of the origin of sin : 
“ And the Lord said to the woman, what *is this thou hast done ? 
And the woman said, the serpent beguiled me and I did eat/’ There 
we have the account of Adam’s temptation and transgression, with 
the penalties pronounced upon the beguiler and his dupes. Now in 
whatever light we regard this passage, whether as a mythos, an alle¬ 
gory, or a literal narrative, it implies nothing of the doctrine asserted, 
or the consequences attributed to it; namely, the loss of all original 
righteousness, and entire defilement in all the faculties and parts of 
the soul and body: the imputation of their sin to mankind, bur¬ 
dened with the penalty of eternal death. When we find these ideas 
extracted out of one obscure passage, we may well ask is it Unitarian- 
ism or orthodoxy which adds to the Scriptures ? These ideas are not 
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in the passage itself, nor in any other supposed to be correlative, nor 
in any number of passages fairly conjoined and fairly interpreted. 

Gen. vi. 5. “ God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth.” This states merely a general fact, that of an evil condition 
of society, for which judgment of God is represented as poured out 
from heaven. But it is alleged, that in the same connection we read 
“ that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart is only evil con¬ 
tinually.” This clause only expresses the original idea with more im¬ 
pressive force. No one in the worst state of an individual or a nation will 
attempt to maintain that such words can have a rigid and literal applica¬ 
tion. Besides, in that very time, Noah is made an express exception; for 
we read that " the Lord said unto Noah, come thou and all thy house 
into the ark, for thee have I seen righteous before me in this genera¬ 
tion.'* But though the literal meaning were insisted on, it could 
but literally extend to men of that time ; and the rule of interpreta¬ 
tion by which our opponents define the character of man, we are en¬ 
titled in the next verse to apply to the character of God. “ It 
repented him,” we are told, “ that he had made man on the earth, 
and it grieved him at his heart.”+ If on the literal principle we are 
to conclude man wicked in every thought and imagination, on the 
same principle we are to conclude that God can repent, and that he 
can be grieved at the heart. 

Jer. xvii. 9. * ! Tlie heart is deceitful above all things and des¬ 
perately wicked,” is an exaggeration of the same kind with that we 
are considering. It was uttered when the Jewish nation was in a 
state of sad corruption, and the prophet’s feelings were passionate 
against his countrymen in grief and indignation. If we are to take 
all the prophet’s words as coolly and deliberately uttered, then what 
shall we say to the tremendous language in which he curses his ex¬ 
istence and his birth. 

Eccl. vii. ‘29. “ God hath made man upright, but they have 

sought many inventions.” This expression contains no matter of 
controversy ; the first part states our view, and the latter clause of 
the verse, by no torture of criticism can be made to imply inherent 
and entire depravity. 

Psalm li. 5. “ Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 

mother conceive me.” The import of this expression is to be judged 
of from the general tone of the Psalm, which is most passionate and 
penetential, inspired by the deepest spirit of remorse. David uttered 
these complainings in profoundest self-accusation; but there would 
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be little for repentance to deplore, if he could remove the blame front 
himself to his nature, and bury individual guilt in a corruption to 
which he was subjected in common with all men. The force and 
meaning—the piercing and eloquent deprecation of the whole com* 
position, combine to show it is one of individual experience, the idea 
of original sin leaves it vapid and pointless, makes it, not the anguish 
of a convicted sinner, but the sophistry of a deluded hypocrite; not 
a lamentation for vice, but an excuse for it. These passages are the 
few which can be found in the Old Testament that have any direct 
reference to a tenet said to be inculcated throughout the whole of 
Scripture. If we turn to the New Testament we find the evidence 
quite as scanty, and quite as inconclusive. The texts advanced are 
commonly taken from the epistles, principally from those of Paul, and 
of Paul’s, moatlv from the Romans. Few or none can be advanced 
from the gospel histories, and the discourses of Christ have no refer¬ 
ence to such a doctrine. 

Rom. iii. 10. “ There is none righteous, no not one: there is 

none that understandeth,” &c., &c. Correspondent to this passage 
is the 14th Psalm. Both David and Paul refer to the peculiar de¬ 
pravity of their times. But, in the sense of absolute and guiltless 
perfection, unquestionably, the general assertion may be made of all 
men. 

Rom. v. 12—19, and 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22, 45, 49. The apostle, I 
apprehend, institutes a comparison between the imperfect man, sym¬ 
bolized in Adam, and the perfect man revealed in Christ; between 
the earthly and tlie heavenly, the mortal and the immortal; death 
shown forth in the one—life manifested in the other. 

Rom. vii. 18. “For I know that in me, (that is, in my flesh) 
dwelleth no good thing; for to will is present with me, but how to 
perform that which is good, I find not.*' Ver. 25. “ So then with my 
mind, I serve the law of God, but with my flesh the law of sin.” 
And the apostle had said in the preceding verses, “ 1 delight in the 
law of God after the inward man ; but I find a law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my members.” This is an eloquent and 
fervent out-pouring of individual experience, no more intended as a 
universal description than any passage in the jonrnal of John Wesley 
or Thomas Scott. Involving as human nature does, a twofold con¬ 
stitution, a struggle between desire and conscience is a necessary con¬ 
dition of its moral existence. This is inevitable, unless a being is 
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above or beneath temptation ; but the very struggle implies the power 
of the moral sense ; the possession of the moral sense is an element 
of human dignity even in defeat, how much more in triumph. Without 
the power of transgression or the danger of falling, there is of course no 
trial, and in the human sense no virtue. But there are some expres¬ 
sions of Paul’s more general and comprehensive, and to these T shall 
devote one or two remarks. 

Rom. viii. 7. “ The carnal mind (rb <ppovr)fia 17 /j aapxoy —the mind 

of the flesh) is enmity against God, for it is not subject to the law of 
God, neither indeed can be.” 

Gal. v. 1 7. “ For the flesh lusteth against, the spirit,( 'H yip aipt 

iirtdufiti Kara tov wi/ei^uaros) and t|ie spirit against the flesli; and these 
are contrary the one to the other.” The scriptural use of the word 
" flesh ” (frapf) implies two meanings ; first, the excess of the inferior 
desires, which is in reality contrary to God, and therefore sin ; for God, 
though he has implanted these subordinate desires, has subjected them 
to certain laws, beyond which they are at variance with his will and with 
his providence. In this view the carnal mind is properly at enmity with 
God, and is not subject to the law of God. Secondly,the inferior desires, 
parenthetically not actually sin, but in general the causes of sin. When 
St. Paul says money is the root of all evil, we do not surely understand 
him to mean that the pursuit of gain is in all cases a root of wicked¬ 
ness ; for we may conceive innumerable instances in which the strug¬ 
gle for money is connected with the sublimest of virtues. We merely 
conclude that it is a very dangerous desire, and liable to very dan¬ 
gerous abuses. Under the designation, therefore, of earthly or fleshly, 
may be classed three orders of desire—that of gain, that of pleasure, 
and that of power. These are essentially evil in themselves or they 
arc not. If \vc conclude they are, we must then charge the fault on 
God who has given them, or we must become Manachees, and sup¬ 
pose the existence of two principles, one good, and the other evil; 
if they are not, the sin is in their abuse, and not in their existence, 
and though the criminal be condemned the nature is absolved; I 
shall mention but a very few more texts advanced in favour of this 
doctrine, 

Eph. ii. I—3. “And you hath he quickened,” &c. A mere de¬ 
scription this, of the age, answerable both to Jews and Gentiles: 
and to the same purpose is the passage from the same epistle, 
(c. ix. v. 18.) “ having the understanding darkened—being alienated 
from the life rif God through the ignorance that is in them, because 
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of the blindness of their hearts.” Such is the scriptural evidence 
for one of the most appalling and destructive doctrines that ever 
clouded humanity; a doctrine which impugns the best and truest 
affections, and destroys at one fell stroke the idea of spontaneous 
virtue,—which is compelled to classify the most beautiful and most 
base, if devoid of certain doctrinal distinctions, under one appellative, 
—which debases human nature—gives man the vileness of a slave, 
but does not honour God with the glory of a sovereign. To exhort 
man to have the perfection of an angel, and to tell him he bus the 
nature of a fiend, to tell him that he is “ utterly indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil*, amidst 
absurd pranks of theology, is surely the most absurd. And be¬ 
tween believing this, or rejecting it, the only alternative left us, is to 
he at one side or the other of the gulf which separated Lazarus from 
Abraham. 

See Drummond’s excellent Essay on Original Sin, and a very ad¬ 
mirable tract on the sume subject, by the late Dr. Cogon, entitled 
" A Layman's Letters to Mr. Wilberforee.” 

Note 2. See page 19. 

There is no writer in modern times to whom we owe so much for a 
true and elevated Philosophy on Human nature as to Bishop Butler, 
the most profound and accurate analyst of the moral faculties of man 
that has ever illustrated the principles of Christian ethics. He was 
not a man to take wholesale assertions; he subjected our moral nature 
to the exact and rigid test of philosophical anatomy, and one delibe¬ 
rate sentence of his, is worth ten thousand disquisitions from tra¬ 
ditional theologians, who, parrot-like, repeat and repeat again the 
jargon, that has grown as stale from mouth to mouth, as the starling’s 
“ let me out, let me out”—many of whorfi have no other reason than 
that they have heard it so cried out before them. Bishop Butler has 
examined human nature, and he lias given testimony in its favour— 
he has vindicated its dignity, and he has by a deep philosophy, which 
seemed to be little comprehended by those who would debase humanity 
demonstrated its essential excellence. He has proved by irrefutable 
arguments, its natural disinterestedness, its goodness, its necessary 
conformity with truth and virtue. These are to be sure but its 
general tendencies, with many exceptions—yet, why such a line of 
argument should be deemed insufficient in moral philosophy, and be 
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admitted as cogent in natural theology, it is difficult to conceive.—* 
Take for instance—in the body the case of the eye or the ear: no 
one questions, that the eye is admirably adapted for seeing, and the 
ear for hearing; and though the one may grow dim or the other be¬ 
come deaf, it is never asserted that the constitution or nature of each 
—on the whole—is contradictory to that for which it was intended. 
There are, it is true, various evil manifestations in human nature; 
hut there are others good—at least, in seeming. Cynical Philosophers 
and Calvinistic Theologians concur in making the evil substantial, 
and the good factitious. The answer which this profound reasoner 
gives to the philosophical opponents of human nature will be a suffi¬ 
cient reply to both. " Suppose,” he says, " a man of learning to be 
writing a grave book upon human nature—and to show in several 
parts of it, that he had an insight into the subject he was consider¬ 
ing. Amongst other things the following one would require to be 
accounted for; the appearance of benevolence or good-will in men 
towards each other in the instances\)f natural relation and in others. 
Cautious of being deceived with outward show, he retires within him¬ 
self, to see exactly what that iB in the mind of man from whence this 
appearance proceeds ; and upon deep reflection asserts the principle 
in the mind to he; only the love of power and delight in the exercise 
of it. Would not everybody think here was a mistake of one word 
for another ? That the philosoper was contemplating and account¬ 
ing for some other human actions, some other behaviour of man to 
man ? And could any one be thoroughly satisfied, that what is com¬ 
monly called benevolence or good-will was really the affection meant, 
but only by being made to understand that this learned person had a 
general hypothesis, to which the appearance of good-will could no 
otherwise be reconciled ? That what has this appearance is often 
nothing but ambition; that delight in superiority—often (suppose 
always) mixes itself with benevolence, only makes it nlore specious 
to call it ambition than hunger of the two ; but in reality that paesion 
does no more account for the whole appearances of good-will, than 
this appetite does. Is there not often the appearance of one man’s 
wishing that good to another, which he knows himself unable to pro¬ 
cure him; and rejoicing in it, though procured by a third person ? 
And, can love of power any way possibly come into account for this 
desire or delight ? Is there not often the appearance of men’s dis¬ 
tinguishing between two or more persons, preferring one before an¬ 
other, to do good to, in eases where the love of power cannot in the 
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least account for the distinction or preference ? For this principle 
can no otherwise distinguish between objects, than as it is a greater 
instance and exertion of power to do good to one rather than to an¬ 
other. Again, suppose good-will in the mind of man be nothing but 
delight in the exercise of power ; men might indeed be restrained by 
distant and accidental considerations, but these restraints being re¬ 
moved, they would have a disposition to, and a delight in mischief as 
an exercise and proof of power; and this disposition and delight 
would arise from the same principle in the mind, as a disposition to, 
and u delight in charity. Thus cruelty us distinct from resentment, 
would be exactly the same in the mind of man as good-will; that one 
tends to the happiness, the other to the misery of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, is, it seems, merely an accidental circumstance, which the mind 
liaB not the least regard to. These are absurdities which even men 
of capacity run into, when they have occasion to belie their nature; 
and will perversely disclaim that image of God which was originally 
stamped upon it: the traces of which, however faint, are plainly dis¬ 
cernible upon the mind of man.” Many passages might be quoted 
from this great writer in vindication of humanity, but I shall adduce 
but one other : it is from the same discourse, (The first sermon on Hu¬ 
man Nature,) as that I have already extracted—and much to the same 
purpose. “ Mankind,” he says, “ have ungovemed passions, which 
they will gratify at any rate, as well to the injury of others as in con¬ 
tradiction to known private interests, but as there is no such thing as 
self-hatred, so neither is there any such thing as ill-will in one man 
towards another, emulation or resentment being away: whereas there 
is plainly benevolence or good-will: there is no such thing as love of 
injustice, oppression, treachery, ingratitude; but only eager desire 
after such and such external goods, which, according to a very 
ancient observation, the most abandoned would choose to obtain by 
innocent means, if they were as easy and effectual to their end : even 
emulation and resentment by any who will consider what these pas¬ 
sions really arc in nature, will be found nothing to the purpose of this 
objection, and the principles and passions in the mind of man which 
are distinct both from self-love and benevolence, primarily and most 
directly lead to right behaviour with regard to others as well as to 
himself, and only secondarily and accidentally to what is evil. Thus 
though men to avoid the shame of One villany are often guilty of a 
greater, yet it is easy to see that the original tendency,of- shame is 
to prevent the doing of shameful actions; and its leading men to 
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conceal such actions when done, is only the consequence of their 
•being done, that is, of the passions not having answered its first end.” 
—•(See also the acute and original Essay of Mr. Hazlitt’s, on The 
Principles of Human Actions, in which the leading idea of Butler's 
Philosophy is rigidly examined and illustrated.) 

Pascal vindicates the dignity of Human nature in some of his most 
beautiful thoughts. Those who are acquainted with the theology of 
Pascal (und who are not?) will scarcely suspect him of leaning too 
partially to the brighter side of our nature. I quote a few passages 
from his writings, as much for the pleasure of copying them, as for 
the support they afford to my general argument. 

“ L’homme est si grand,” he observes, “ que, sa grandeur parait 
m£me en ce qu’il se commit miserable. Un arbre ne se commit 
pas miserable : il est vrai que e’est £trc miserable que de se connaitre, 
qu’on miserable ; mais aussi e’est grand que de connaitre qu’on est 
miserable. Ainsi toutes misercs prouvent sa grandeur:—ce sont 
misercs de grand seigneur, miseres d’un roi ddpossddd. 

" Nous avons si grande id<5e dc l’ame de l’liomme que nous ne pou- 
vons soutfrir d’en 6tre mlprisl, et d’ n’etre pas dans l’esteme d’une 
&me : et toutc la felicite des hommes consiste dans cette estime. 

“ Si d'un cote cctte fausse gloire que les hommes cherchent est une 
grande marque de lenr mi sere et de leur bassessc, e’en une aussi de 
leur excellence ; car quelque possessions qu’il ait sur la terre, de 
quelque sante ct commodity cssentielle qu’il jouisse il n’est pas satis- 
fait, s’il n’est pas dans P estime des hommes. 11 estime si grande la 
raison de l’hommc que quelque avantage, qu’il ait dans le monde, il 
se croit malheureux s’il n’est plac£ aussi avantegeusement dans la 
raison de l’homme e’est la plus belle place du monde: rien ne peut le 
d6tourner dc ce dtfsir, ct e’est la quality la plus ineffacable du coeur 
de l’homme : jusque-Ik que ceux que Indprisent le plus les hommes, 
ct qui les egalent aux b&tes veulent encore en 6tre admires, et contra- 
disent k eux-memes par leur propre sentiment: la nature, qui est 
plus puisante que toute leur raison, les convainquant plus fortement 
de la grandeur de l’liomme que la raison ne les convainc de sa bais- 
sesse.”—“L’homme n’est qu’un roseau le plus faible de la nature ; 
mais e’est un roseau pensant. Il ne faut pas que l’univers entier 
s’arme pour P6craser. Une vapeur, une goutte d’eau suffit pour le 
tuer. Mais quand Punivers l’dcraserait, 1'homme serait encore plus 
noble que ce qui le tue, parce qu’il salt qu’il meurt, et l’avantage que 
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l’univers a aur lui, 1’uni vers n'en sait rien. Ainsi toute notre dignity 
eonsiste dans la pensde e’est de la qu’il faut nous relever, non de 
l’espace et de la durde.” “II est dangereux de trop voir l’hommc 
eombien il est 6gal aux Mtes sans lui montrer sa grandeur. II est en¬ 
core dangereux de lui fair trop voir sa grandeur sans sa bassesse. II 
est plus dangereux de lui laisser ignorer Tun et 1’autre: mais est 
tres avautegeux de lui representer Tun et 1’autre.” (Pensees de 
Pascal.) 

I have adduced the testimony of Bishop Butler as to the soundness 
of our views on human nature : I shall here transcribe a few pas¬ 
sages from a writer, in whose language a kindred philosophy 
becomes most eloquent and inspiring—I mean Doctor Clianning.— 
“ I repeat it.” he says, “ showing the moral power of faith in the 
divine capacities of man, to resemble our Maker we need not quarrel 
with our nature or our lot. Our present state, made up us it is, of 
aids and trials, is worthy of God, and inay be used throughout to 
assimilate us to him. For example : our domestic ties, the relations 
of neighbourhood and country, the daily interchanges of thoughts and 
feelings, the daily occasions of kindness, the daily claims of want and 
suffering, these and other circumstances of our social state, form the 
best sphere and school for that benevolence which is God’s brightest 
attribute ; and wc should make a sad exchange by substituting for 
these natural aids any self-invented artificial means of sanctity. 
Christianity, our great guide to God, never leads us away from the 
path of nature, and never wars with the unsophisticated dictates of 
conscience. We approuch our Creator by every right exercise of the 
powers he gives us. Whenever we invigorate the understanding 
by honestly and resolutely seeking truth, and by withstanding what¬ 
ever might warp the judgment; whenever we invigorate the con¬ 
science by following it in opposition to thv passions; whenever we 
receive a blessing gratefully/bear a trial patiently, or encounter peril 
or scorn with moral courage ; whenever we perform a disinterested 
deed; whenever we lift up the heart in true adoration to God; 
whenever we war against a habit or desire which is strengthening 
itself against our higher principles ; whenever we think, speak or act 
with moral energy, and devotion to duty, be the occasion ever so 
humble or familiar; then the divinity is growing within us, and we 
are ascending towards our Author. The religion thus blends with 
common life. We thus draw nigh to God without forsaking men. 
We are thus without parting with our human nature, to clothe our- 
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selves with the divine.” (Discourse at the ordination of the Rev. 
F. A. Farley.) Honour is due to all men on the ground 1 of the worth 
and dignity of their nature, and of this the eloquent writer shows 
C hristianity a proof and an illustration. “ The whole of this religion 
is a testimony to the worth of roan in the sight of God—to the im¬ 
portance of human nature—to the infinite purposes for which we were 
framed. God is there set forth as sending, to the succour of his 
h uman family, his beloved Son, the bright image and representative 
of his own perfections ; and sending him, not simply to roll away a 
burden of pain and punishment, (for this, however magnified in Bys- 
tems of theology is not his highest work) but to create man after that 
divine image which he himself bears, to purify the soul from every 
stain, to communicate to it new power over evil, and to open before 
it immortality as its aim and destination—immortality by which we 
are to understand, not merely a perpetual, but an ever-improving and 
celestial being. Such are the views of Christianity. And these 
blessings it proffers, not to a few, not to the educated, not to the 
eminent, hut to all human beings, to the poorest and the most fallen ; 
and we know that through the power of its promises, it lias, in not a 
few instances, reused the fallen to true greatness, and given them in 
their present virtue and peace, an earnest of the heaven which it un¬ 
folds. Such is Christianity. Men viewed in the light of this religion, 
are beings cared for by God, to whom he has given his Son, on whom 
he pours forth his spirit; and whom he has created for the highest 
good in the universe, the participation of his own perfections and 
happiness. Such is Christianity. Our scepticism in our own nature 
cannot quench the bright light which religion sheds on the soul and 
on the prospects of mankind ; and just so far as we receive its truth 
we shall honour all men.” (Discourse on “ Honour due to All 
Men.”) 

"Theologians,” remarks a powerful writer, " say, that the very infant 
comes into the world under the wrath and curse of the Deity. They 
never learned that by observing the glory of God in the .face of 
Christ. No such withering frown ever sat on his benignant coun¬ 
tenance. Think of Christ’s wrath with a child! Think of Christ 
cursing a child! I must read in the Gospel that he did so, before I 
believe that God does so, and that the Calvinistic doctrine of original 
sin is true. In the strong horror of the human heart at the monstrous 
combination of such a person with such an action, I read the con¬ 
demnation of that gloomiest article of a gloomy creed; and if it be a 
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foal calumny on Christ, it most, exalted as he was, he a yet fouler 
calumny on God. I would sooner believe the one than the other. I 
would sooner imagine some Jesus of Nazareth encountering some 
fond father and fonder mother, in the first freshness of their parental 
feelings, as they pass beneath * the gate of the temple which was 
called the Beautifulless beautiful in the sculptured forms of marble 
on which its gorgeous architecture rested than in the living human 
group which were there bearing the babe to the altar to dedicate it to 
the God of its fathers ; and encountering them with that solemn ma¬ 
lediction which would sink into their Souls and corrode their lives; 
than I would imagine Omniscience, which witnesses each man's 
birth, life, and death, to be in all earth’s scenes of parental anxious¬ 
ness and fondness over helpless infancy, the all-pervading presence of 
an Almighty curse. Yet this is the doctrine into which thousands 
upon thousands of children are catechised. Why will not parents and 
teachers lead them, not to Calvin, but to Christ ? So should they re¬ 
ceive a blessing, even as did those children, notwithstanding that there 
were not wanting, even then, erring disciples to intercept their ap¬ 
proach and forbid their coming. As hia blessing was on them, bo is 
that of his and our God. His doctrine, his conduct. ‘ Their angels/ 
he says, * do always behold the face of my Father which is in hea¬ 
ven they are the peculiar objects of the providential care which, by 
the number, and swiftness, and power of those supposed winged mes¬ 
sengers, was pictorial typified; and again, * Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come to me, for of such is the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven !’ ”—Christ and Christianity, a series of Sermons, by the Rev. 
W. J. Fox: which for energy of thought, richness and beauty of 
imagery, truth of moral analysis and description, force and eloquence 
of language, may be placed in the very highest class of pulpit oratory, 
and even in that class be ranged with its rarest specimens. The taint 
of heresy has robbed them of their due fame, for in those days, with¬ 
out the proper admixture of orthodoxy, logic only beats the air, and 
eloquence speaks to the deaf adder that will not hear the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so sweetly. 

I quote with great pleasure one or two passages from Mr. Dewey, 
as illustrative of our common doctrine on human nature ; 

The theologian says that human nature is bad and corrupt. 
Now taking this languagejn the practical and popular sense, 1 find 
no difficulty in agreeing with the theologian. And, indeed, if he 
would confine himself—leaving vague and general declamation and 
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technical phraseology—if he would confine himself to facts; if he 
would confine himself to a description of actual bad qualities and dis¬ 
positions in men, I think he could not well go too far. Nay more, I 
am not certain that any theologian’s description, so far as it is of this 
nature, has gone deep enough into the frightful mass of human de¬ 
pravity. For it requires an acute perception that is rarely possessed, 
and a higher and holier conscience, perhaps than belongs to any, to 
discover and declare how had, and degraded, and unworthy a being n 
had man is. I confess that nothing would beget in me a higher re¬ 
spect for man, a real—not a theological and factitious—but a real and 
deep sense of human sinfulness and unworthiness—of the mighty 
wrong which man does to himself, to his religion, and his God, when 
he yields to the evil and accursed inclinations that find place in him. 
This moral indignation is not half strong enough in those who profess 
to talk the most about human depravity. And the objection to them 
is, not that they feel too much or speak too strongly, the actual 
wickedness, the actual and distinct sins of the wicked ; but they speak 
too vaguely and generally of human wickedness; that they speak with 
too little discrimination to every man as if he were a murderer or a 
monster; that they speak, in fine, too argumentatively, and too much 
(if 1 may say so) with a sort of argumentative satisfaction, as if they 
were glad that they could make this point so strong.” 

The next extract is in advocacy of human nature, eloquently plead¬ 
ing for it in a low and guilty condition. 

"The very pirate that dyes the ocean wave with the blood of his 
fellow-beings ; that meets his defenceless victims in some lonely sea 
where no cry for help can be heard, and plunges his dagger to the 
heart that is pleading for life, which is calling upon him by all means 
of kindred, of children, and of home, to spare—yes, the very pirate 
is such a man as you or I might have been. Orphanage and child¬ 
hood ; an unfriended youth; an evil companion ; a resort to sinful 
pleasure; familiarity with vice; a scorned and blighted name ; seared 
and crushed affections; desperate fortunes—these are the steps that 
might have led any one amongst us to unfurl on the high seas the 
bloody flag of universal defiance ; to have waged war with our kind ; 
to have put on the terrific attributes; to have done the dreadful 
deeds; and to have died the awful death of the ocean robber. 
How many affecting relationships of humanity plead with ns to pity 
him ! That head that is doomed to pay the price of blood once rested 
upon a mother’s bosom. The hand that did that accursed work, and 
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shall soon be stretched cold and nerveless in the felon’s grave, was 
once taken and cherished by a father’s hand, and led in the ways 
of sportive childhood and innocent pleasure. The dreaded monster 
of crime has once been the object of sisterly love and all domestic 
endearment. Pity him, then. Pity his blighted hope and his crushed 
heart. It is a wholesome sensibility, it is meet for frail and sinning 
creatures like us to cherish. It forgoes no moral discrimination. It 
feels the crime, but feels it as a weak, tempted, and rescued creature 
should. It imitates the great Master; and looks with indignution 
upon the offender, and yet is grieved for him.”— Deteey. 

Additional Remarks , SfC. 

“ Our Lord Jesus Christ,” says Mr Buddicom, “ hath solemnly 
and emphatically said, ‘ He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved, but that believeth not shall be damned.'” (Yes, but is this to 
believe what our opponents tell us, and to be baptized into the faith 
of Athanasius ?) “ Unitarians,” he continues, " assert that they fulfil 

the requirement, and therefore are safe from the penalty. We, on 
the other hand, are assured, that as it would be treason against the 
sovereign of these realms, to acknowledge her claim only to a part 
of her dominions, while her royalty over the remainder was utterly 
denied; so the Unitarian scheme which would give unto the Saviour 
the honours of a prophet and a witness, while it would unsphere him 
from that full-orbed glory wherein He shines through the revelation 
of his grace, Is treason against him and against the Majesty of God, 
who willeth ‘ that all men should honour the son, even as they honour 
the father.’ Thus convinced, we deem the professors of thut system 
to be under sentence of spiritual outlawry, which if it be not reversed, 
will end in the terrors of the second death. ,,J ~Lect. 8. pp. 438, 439. 

The tone in which we have often been spoken of in this controversy 
appears to assume that we iu some degree doubt the sincerity or 
charity of our opponents. We deny them neither. We know the 
history of religion well enough to be aware that as severe things 
have been done in sincerity as to pronounce that men dishonour 
Christ and God, that they' are under sentence of spiritual out¬ 
lawry’, and if they repent not ( i. e. do not turn to the opinion of their 
antagonists) shall surely endure the second death; ,we can easily, be- 
lieve that men say these things sincerely ; for except from the neces¬ 
sity of conviction, 'we do not imagine they would reiterate perdition 
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and denunciation as often as they do. We deny not the sincerity in 
which an opponent may hold an opinion or resist one: but though 
the motive may not be impeachable, the quality of the opinion itself 
may be in the last degree anti-social and pernicious. The men who 
built the Inquisition did it in perfect sincerity: the men who sat on 
its judgment-seats were for the most part sincere, so were those who 
dragged the heretic from his home to the dungeon, and from the 
dungeon to the stake. And so are those who tell us that our faith is 
damnable. Men may on account of belief consign antagonists to 
hell-fire for eternity ; but unless the evidence be most clear, to pro¬ 
nounce the judgment requires a goodly quantity of courage. As little 
willing are we to refuse our opponents the charity they claim, if by 
that be meant a desire to promote good in their idea of it: but we 
may very fairly doubt tbe justness of that idea. Believing that he¬ 
retics, sucli as we, are in the way to eternal destruction, it is neither 
inconsistent with candour or charity to tell us so, in the hope of re¬ 
claiming us ; ‘and if theologians imagined that inflicting bodily suffer¬ 
ing might have a similar effect, we are compelled to admit them to 
the same merit. The worst effect of harsh and austere doctrines is 
that they produce harsh and austere feelings ; and the professors of 
them, under their indurating process, can do deeds from principle 
which even bad men would rarely do from passion. One perverted mo¬ 
tive iB worse than a thousand evil actions. Charity in her own native 
sweetness is meek and gentle as the dove, and yet theology has often 
made her ravenous as the vulture ; charity as she came from heaven 
marked her way in tears of mercy, but theology could so pervert her 
as to cause her wade to the lips in blood. The charity of the heart 
is very different from the charity of creeds; and when we hear 
English clergymen condemn the Romish Church as uncharitable, we 
naturally ask on what ground ? Is it because she condemned heretics? 
So do you. Is it because she has a wrong test of heresy ? Her test 
is substantially the same as your own. You assume that we do not 
believe in Christ, because we do not believe in your creed: she as¬ 
sumes that you do not believe in Christ because you do not believe 
in her councils: you denounce eternal torments on us for want of 
your faith; and she delivers you to the same destiny for want of her 
faith : the tabooed ground of heresy and orthodoxy may be circum¬ 
scribed or extensive—the points may be few or many, the principle is 
the same, or. if there be any difference, it is but breaking the big end 
or the little end of the egg. Wc are accused as traitors against God 
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and Christ, and to make the indictment clear against us, it is illus¬ 
trated by the instance of rebellion against a sovereign. This is a 
heavy charge, but one both unjust and false. It is evil intention that 
constitutes crime : a traitor opposes his sovereign and intends his de¬ 
thronement ; but though we should even mistake the nature of Christ, 
can any one who thinks for a moment venture to say our intention is 
for his dethronement ? Let us suppose the case, no uncommon one, 
of an Eastern monarch who should disguise himself, and that some 
of his subjects failed, in their ignorance of his rank, to pay him the 
customary honours; what should we think of his justice, if he should 
call this treason, and impale the wretches who were unconscious of 
having offended him. It is too monstrous even for Eastern despot¬ 
ism. Or take the case in our own history; what should we think of 
Alfred’s rectitude and clemency, if when he ascended the throne from 
his poverty, he should have thrown the shepherd's wife into a dun¬ 
geon and chains, because, in his disguise, she uttered against him a 
surly rebuke. The instance is not entirely parallel, but the analogy 
goes far enough for my purpose. Now, though Christ were in reality 
the Deity which orthodoxy proclaims him, the circumstances of his 
earthly life, and the concealment of his infinite nature, were certainly 
sufficient to excuse some in ignorance for taking him to be that which 
he appeared; and to punish them for so natural an error, would not 
be a vindication of majesty, but a capricious exhibition of cruelty. 

The legal and political mode of illustration is a favourite with the 
reverend lecturer. P. 450, we have a quotation from Blackstoue, 
and the distinction very admirably elucidated of private wrongs and 
public wrongs, civil injuries, crimes and misdemeanours, &c. Sir 
William Blackstone never, I imagine, anticipated the honour that his 
Commentaries would be used to illustrate the principles of the divine 
government; and one of the last ideas, • I apprehend, tBat entered 
his brain in delivering his lectures, was, that he was giving exposi¬ 
tions on the ways of Providence. The Preacher in the order of illus¬ 
tration, gave a passing blow “ at those wretched and guilty disturbers 
of the public peace in one of our own colonies who lately crossed the 
borders of a friendly state to slay and ruin and destroy, under the * 
name of sympathizers .” An allusion, doubtless, extremely loyal; but 
in the present case not very logical. (Lect. p. 452.) In this part of 
the discourse we have other distinctions, showing that man is a public 
offender, that God is not a person but a sovereign, in relation to guilty 
man, and that a sovereign is different from a person; that God is not 
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a creditor but a judge, and that a judge is different from a creditor. 
All this may be very acute, very legal, but, theologically, it has one 
imperfection, that of mistaking entirely the relation between God 
and man, of turning false analogies into false premises, and, of 
course, deducing from them false conclusions: of properly having 
nothing to do with the true matter in hand, and leaving the question 
precisely where it was before. “ Our opponents,” says the Preacher, 
“ assert that sins are to be regarded as debts, and as debts only.” We 
assert no such thing, have never asserted it, but all the contrary, and 
to such an idea the whole tone of our argument and of our system is 
in most perfect contradiction. We have no such low view of God 
as to think that man could owe him anything, nor any such pre¬ 
sumptuous view of man as to imagine he could make payment to his 
God. Yet upon this poor assumption whole pages of declamation are 
wasted, for if it serves any purpose it is hut to beat down the man of 
straw which the lecturer himself had fashioned. Wc hold no such 
view, and therefore we have never defended any such. We do our 
best to maintain what we assert ; if others assert doctrines for us, 
we leave them the pleasure of the refutation ; although it is only when 
men invent opinions for opponents that they have the double enjoy¬ 
ment of first building up and then pulling down. We do not regard 
sins as debts for which payment can be made to God; but we may 
fairly assert that on this principle rests the whole scheme of orthodoxy. 
What are the atonement and righteousness of Christ but a payment 
or equivalent to God for the salvation of the elect ?—the very nature 
of the system implies this idea, and in truth it is the only idea that 
gives it even the appearance of consistency ; for crime as such can¬ 
not he punished in the person of another, but a debt can be fairly paid 
by the money of another. If I commit high treason against the sove¬ 
reign—to borrow an analogy from the Preacher—it would be sad 
work to lay the head of some one else on the block for it—but if I 
owe a severe creditor a thousand pounds, a rich and generous friend 
may pay it in my stead, and no social principle is violated by the sub¬ 
stitute. 

Mr. Buddicom makes the. following modest apology for the pre¬ 
sumed infallibility of himself and brethren, and their right to attack 
all heretical deniers of it. “ While, however,” he observes, " we 
are prepared to contend for the lawfulness and duty of an affectionate 
inroad upon the regions of spiritual error, we remember that our 
movement is not purely and primarily aggressive. A volume of Lee- 
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tures, preached expressly on the controverted doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity (as the lecturer denominated his subjects), in a chapel now 
occupied by one of our respected opponents, has been before the 
world. In these and other similar measures, the fortress of true 
Christianity, the only safe munition of rocks for the souls of jnen, 
hath been attacked by mine, and sap, and open assault. And shall 
there be no attempt to countermine, no sally made, no arm raised, in 
a forward movement for the truth as it is in Jesus ? Our regret is 
rather due to the culpable silence of the past, than to the proceeding 
of the present time.” (Lect. p. 440.) The reverend and respected 
Preacher refers to a volume of Lectures, by the Rev. George Harris, 
delivered in this town some years ago; those Lectures, unfortunately, 
I do not possess; but I have read them with much pleasure, and 
many passages of them I should wish to quote in support of my own 
general arguments. But the Lecturer greatly mistakes if he imagines 
that we complain of orthodox aggression. Controversy, political and 
religious, is the fair expression of civilised and progressive opinion. We 
do not blame those who oppose us,—we have never done it,—we have 
not complained that war was made on us, but we did most righteously 
complain that the fair laws of warfare were denied us. Our people were 
invited to go to Christ Church to listen to wise and learned men, to 
be converted, by hearing their religion spoken of as blasphemy and 
outlawry—to hear themselves designated as enemies to their God, and 
dethroners of their Saviour, and the spiritual slayers of their kind. 
They were denied any religious equality. They were abused, and 
vituperated, and denounced; but they were not listened to—their 
condemnation was sternly uttered—but their defence had not even the 
poor tribute of a hearing. Nay, grave clergymen pleaded that they 
could not have their religious sensibilities disturbed or hurt by Uni¬ 
tarian roughness, as if manly controversialists were to shrink from op¬ 
position with the fastidious delicacy of timid devotees. Wc neither 
complained of controversy, nor avoided it; on the contrary, wc met 
it promptly, sincerely, and willingly—with ability, it is possible, in¬ 
ferior to our opponents—but not with less zeal, less alacrity, or lees 
honesty. When our respected opponents challenged our attendance, 
it was not as antagonists on the opposite sides of a subject open to 
discussion, but a9 accused to give in their confession of repentance, 
or as criminals to hear their last sentence of punishment. We, how¬ 
ever, blame not the Lecturer, nor his party—we rather agree with him 
and them. We have received a lesson which we needed; Unitarians 
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have stood too long on the defensive, when they should have been 
on the aggressive: had they been faithful to their trust, it may be that 
the degrading dogma of original sin, and the atrocious doctrines of 
election and reprobation could not now, in this country, be matters of 
dispute. “Our regret (to use the words of the Lecturer) is rather due 
to the culpable silence of the past than to the proceedings of the pre¬ 
sent time.’' It is a remarkable fact in the history of religion, that 
all the doctrines which have been most generally condemned as heresy, 
have been pure or benignant ones; and all persecutions and reli¬ 
gious hatreds, bodilv or social, have been directed against their pro¬ 
fessors. Not to mention the Christians, who burned Jerome and 
Hues; we might refer even to the heathens who poisoned Socrates— 
to uphold the personality of Satan—the reality of his existence, and 
the malignity of his nature,—to declaim upon hell’s torments and to 
announce eternal perdition on the great mass of God’s family—to 
create excitement by the grossest pictures of vice and misery is the 
certain way to popularity. The popular taste, as it has yet been 
developed or nurtured, has been coarse and ferocious, and if any thing 
could prove to me the doctrine of universal depravity, it would be the 
toleration of the horrors of Calvinistic orthodoxy. 
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PREFACE. 


In preparing this Lecture for the press, after au examination in its printed 
form of that to which it is a Reply, I do not find that the Trinitarian argu¬ 
ment has been strengthened by additional evidence, or by a more logical 
statement, so as to require nny modification of my impressions of its weight 
and clmructer. 

Mr. Bates has in his Appendix dratvn out some of his scriptural evi¬ 
dence, and I can only require any one to examine it, in order not only to 
cstimute its cogency in reference to this particular question, but also to 
obtain a very accurate idea of the peculiar genius of Trinitarian interpreta¬ 
tion. I shall select two passages ns perfectly descriptive of the manner ill 
which the believer in a verbal and logicul revelation draws doctrinal con¬ 
clusions from the mere words of scripture. 

Here is one of the Trinitarian Scriptural proofs of Three Persons in the 
1 1 nity of the Godhead. 

“ 2 Tliess. iii. 5. ‘The Lo it d direct your hearts into the love of Goo, 
and into the patient waiting for Christ.’ 

“ In these passages the Three Persons are distinguished. The Loud to 
whom the prayer is in both instances directed ; God, even our Father ; and 
our Lord Jesus Ciihist. That the Lord thus distinguished from God the 
Father , and our Lord Jesus Christ , and addressed in prayer, is the Holy 
Ghost, is evident from the analogy of Scripture, which teaches that sanc¬ 
tification, for which the Apostle pi*ays, is the peculiar work of the Holy 
Ghost.”— Mr. Bates' Appendix, p. 590. 

Now, using the same description of logic, we have only to quote a pas- 
Bitge in which sanctification is ascribed not to the Holy GhoHt, but to God 
our Father, in order to overthrow the whole of this verbal and mournful 
trifling with the sublime and vast purport of revelation. 

“ Holy Fatheb, keep through thine own name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, as wc are .... Sanctify them through thy 
truth: thy word is truth.”—John xvii. 11, 17. 

The second descriptive specimen I select, of the genius of Trinitarian 
interpretation, is the following alleged scriptural proof of the separate 
Deity and Personality of the Holy Spirit. 

“ Rev. i. 4. ‘ John to the seven Churches which are in Asia: Grace be 

unto you, and peace, from him which is, and which was, and which is to 
come ; and from the seven Spirits which are before his throne. ’ ” 

The seven Spirits, we are told, is a symbolical designation of the One 
Spirit. Nothing however can be more clear, even on the Verbal principle, 
than that the seven Spirits are the seven Messengers, Angels, or Ministers, 
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which, partaking themselves of God’s Spirit, were His instruments of com¬ 
munication witli the seven Churches of Asia enumerated by the Author of 
the Apoealypse, and which are represented as being before his throne, de¬ 
riving their own inspiration from Him.—“ The mystery of the seven stars 
which thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. 
The seven stars are the angels of the seven Churches ; and the seven can¬ 
dlesticks which thou sawest are the seven Churches.”—Rev. i. 20. 

On this, the last opportunity, perhaps, which I may have, of saying any 
thing in connexion with these Lectures, I cannot but express my own 
regret, and point it out to public notice, that we have been necessitated by 
circumstances, not to prepare merely and deliver as pulpit addresses, but 
to print and fix in a permanent form, dissertations upon most important 
and agitated questions, within a period tf time altogether insufficient to do 
any justice, 1 will not say to the subjects, but even to our own ideas of the 
subjects. The accidental advantage, in this respect, obtained by the Lec¬ 
turers on the Trinitarian Theology, with ample time and undivided 
strength to bring out a single Lecture on a single topic, ought to be in¬ 
cluded as an element of judgment, if the real value of the contrasted views 
is to be estimated by any, by the results of the present controversy. For 
myself, it is with great pain that I think of so much written, in the most 
sacred cause, almost extempore. That this necessity has occasioned any 
defects except such as have been an injury to our own views of Truth , by 
failing to bring out its full strength, I am not aware. I am not aware 
that, in any respect, we have, through haste, overstated our case. I am 
aware, for my own part, that it. might have been much strengthened by 
additional force of evidence, and clearness of statement. I may be allowed 
to state, that in the course of three months I have been obliged to write 
mid print to the extent of an octavo volume of nearly four hundred pages. 
It is impossible that such an exposition of our views should not be crowded 
with imperfections, and indefinitely feebler than it might be. May we ask that 
this consideration will be taken into the account by all those who are now 
forming an opinion of the merits of the Trinitarian and Unitarian Theo¬ 
logy, from this discussion of it. May we ask those who, in the love of the 
Truth, and in confidence in the God of Truth that no Truth can injure 
them, wish the real evidence to be presented to their minds, to read the 
original sources, the New and the Old Scriptures,afresh, without fear, without 
an unfair and biassing horror of what they have been cradled to dread as 
heresy, without the intellectual infidelity of studying a revelation from God 
with the previous interpretations of men, colouring all their associations 
with the very words of the document, and preventing their ever receiving 
a pure impression from the original evidence unmixed with the whispers 
and suggestions of some self-authorized Interpreter who is in terror lest 
they should miss the essentials of the revealed religion, and derive from it 
some ideas that would destroy. 

Liverpool, April 1839. 



LECTURE IX. 


THE COMFORTER, EVEN THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH, WHO DWELLETH 
IN US, AND TEACHETH ALL THINGS. 


BY TIEV JOHN HA.MII-.TuN THOM 


'• IF YE LOVE ME, KEEP MY COMMANDMENTS. AND I WILL PRAY THB 
FATHER, AND HE SHALL GIVE YOV ANOTHER COMFORTER, THAT HE 
MAY ABIDE WITH YOU FOR EVER , EVEN THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH ; WHOM 
THE WORLD CANNOT RECEIVE, BECAUSE IT SEETH HIM NOT, NEITHER 
KNOWETH IIIM . BUT YE KNOW HIM, FOR HE DWELLETH WITH YOU, AND 
SHALL BE IN YOU. I WILL NOT LEAVE YOU COMFORTLESS, I WILL COME 
TO Y'OU ”—John xiv IS—18 


It is very remarkable that whenever the doctrine of the 
Trinity is discussed, the debate is almost always exclusively 
occupied by the single question of the deity of the Christ, 
and if that can be established, the controversy is considered 
at an end. Controversialists glide from the doctrine of the 
deity of the Son to the separate deity qf the Holy Spirit, in a 
way which plainly shows that one inroad being effected on 
the personal unity of God, and the principle once loosened, 
another division of it is conceded upon much easier terms, 
without fear, without caution, without reverence. Why in¬ 
deed should men scruple to admit three persona into the 
unity of the Godhead after having got over the first great 
difficulty of admitting two ? A third person adds nothing to 
the difficulty of a second person, and if we cannot maintain 
unbroken the principle of one God, in our own sense of one¬ 
ness, then the extent to which the principle is violated, whe- 
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ther by three persons, or any other number, is really a matter 
of a very minor importance. Having admitted that there 
may be two persons in the godhead, it would be very absurd 
to take an objection against there being three; for the ana- 
logy of unity, in the only sense we are acquainted with it, 
the unity of a human being, having once failed us, we must 
never plead it again. The principle that admits two minds 
in the being of one God will equally admit any number 
whatever, provided Scripture accords to them the dignity, 
and our struggle and reluctance will be felt most strongly on 
the first of these invasions of our own idea of unity, and 
will yield more and more readily at each successive one. 

This is the only explanation I can conceive, and a very 
natural one it is, of the weak and unguarded state in which 
Trinitarians have left the separate personality and deity of 
the Holy Ghost. I do not wonder at their preference for 
that word, Ghost, in this connection. It materializes the 
word Spirit, puts the true idea out of immediate sight, and is 
so far a preparation for introducing the conception of a third 
person, which never would naturally have arisen from the use 
of the more intelligible expression “ the Holy Spirit/’ “ the 
Spirit of God.” I apprehend that all minds, though long 
familiarized with the idea of a plurality of persons in the 
godhead, would be greatly shocked, if that plurality was con¬ 
ceived to be cither more or less than the mystic number 
three. A multitude of deities, discharging different offices, 
hut partaking of the one Essence of the godhead, would be 
thought a completely Heathen conception—and a reduction 
of the present orthodox idea, so as to represent only two 
persons in the one God, would strike a Christian mind as 
scarcely less pagan. Yet upon Trinitarian principles this is 
evidently a mere prejudice of Custom. There is no more 
reason, so far as our understanding is concerned, for there 
being three persons in the godhead than for there being 
only two, and whether there be one, two, three, or a 
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countless number, is a question to which our Reason ought 
to be entirely indifferent, having no a priori opinion or prin¬ 
ciple of its own upon the subject: and submitting to the 
letter of the Revelation with equal readiness, whether it dis¬ 
tributes the Essence of the Deity among a Trinity, or among 
any other plurality of minds. Now I would ask Trinitarians 
whether they have schooled themselves into submission to this 
principle—whether they would receive four persons in the 
Godhead as readily as they receive three, provided the same 
mode of inferential interpretation which now establishes the 
Trinity, succeeded in showing that a further distribution of 
the essence of the godhead was required, in order to make 
our Theology consistent with the-exact wording of the Scrip¬ 
tures. I apprehend that most minds amongst us would revolt 
at the idea of four persons in one God, contemplated as a mere 
possibility. Yet surely in a Trinitarian this would be very 
unreasonable. As a Scripture doctrine he might reasonably 
discard it as unfounded—but as a possibility, as a subject on 
which, previous to Revelation, he ought to have no prejudice 
whatever, he must on his own principles have no objection 
to the plurality of divine persons extending to any number, 
and be as prompt, to submit his faith to five as to three, pro¬ 
vided five can be shown to be the proper inference from the 
words of Scripture. A consistent Trinitarian must feel no a 
priori objection to any number of divine persons united toge¬ 
ther. Having conceded that on this subject his Reason is 
no guide, and his Nature no analogy, there is but one ques¬ 
tion he lias a right to ask,—“ Is it so written ?” 

And even if it should be granted that Scripture reveals 
three divine persons and reveals no more, yet upon his own 
principles, a consistent Trinitarian should be cautious in as¬ 
serting that there are no more. Scripture nowhere asserts 
that there are only three persons in the godhead—and surely 
it is being wise above what is written, for a Trinitarian to 
confine God’s essence within the limits in which He has been 
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pleased to reveal Himself, and to make the communications 
He has opened upon us the measures of the infinite possi¬ 
bilities of His being. A Trinitarian reverently and with be¬ 
coming modesty stating his own doctrine, and not presuming 
to know more of God than is revealed, ought to content him¬ 
self with saying—that Scripture discloses three divine minds 
in one Deity, but that whether there are any metre than three, 
Scripture does not declare, and he would hold it arrogant to 
assert. If the Unitarian is wise contrary to what is written 
in confining the unity of God to one person; the Trinitarian 
is wise above what is written in confining it to three persons, 
and with less excuse, for that one is neither more nor less 
than one is at least a natural supposition—but after having 
admitted that one may be three, there is nothing but precipi¬ 
tancy and dogmatism in determining that it can be only three. 
A consistent and scripturally modest Trinitarian should sim¬ 
ply state, that God his Father, God his Redeemer, and God 
his Sanctifier, contained all the revelation that was required 
for the salvation of his soul—but as to whether there might 
not be other divine persons in the plurality of the godhead, he 
held it to be a high mystery, which he did not presume to 
speak upon—that only these were revealed, and therefore he 
knew no more, but yet lie did not dare to assert that his ne¬ 
cessities, the requirements of a being so feeble, comprised and 
exhausted the whole capabilities and personalities of the 
godhead. Rut Trinitarians are not so modest. They charge 
the Unitarian with presumption for limiting the divine es¬ 
sence to one Person—and then they proceed themselves, 
with no warrant from Scripture, and none they assert from 
Reason, to limit it to Three. 

If two not three had been the favourite mythological 
number, if a Duality and not a Trinity had been the Platonic 
conception, then, I am satisfied, that the Christian world, 
though it might have witnessed the deification of the Christ, 
would never have heard of the separate deity of the Holy 
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Spirit. And this assertion is amply borne out by the lrs- 
torical fact, that the deification of the Spirit followed after¬ 
wards as a consequence from the deification of the Son, and 
that the earliest form of the charge made against the Plato” 
nizing Christians by stricter believers in the unity of the 
Deity, states the whole extent of their heresy to be that of 
introducing a second God,—nothing as yet being said about 
third. 

It is well known to all in whom duly has so far prevailed 
over distaste, as to make them turn in sorrow the heavy 
pages of Ecclesiastical History, that there was no discussion 
respecting the divinity of the third person in the Trinity 
until nearly the end of the fourth century. Nothing can 
surpass the cool and easy confidence which sets aside this 
undeniable fact by boldly asserting that up to this time the 
doctrine was never disputed—and that the absence of evi¬ 
dence in support of this doctrine only arises from the absence 
of doubt, that nobody stated what nobody denied. What, 
the separate deity and personality of the Holy Ghost never 
doubted, and yet not one prayer addressed to Ilim in Scrip¬ 
ture, not one ascription of praise, not one doxology in which 
his name is introduced, so that when the Church desired to 
associate the third person in the honours of Christian wor¬ 
ship it could find no Scripture formula, and had to make one 
for the occasion;—not one debate for nearly four hundred 
years upon the deity of the Holy Gh6st, although the deity of 
the Second Person, to whom the Third Person even after his 
deification was held to be subordinate, was constantly debated, 
and yet the doctrine never doubted nor denied ! Now if the 
doctrine was never doubted or denied, since the doctrine of 
the deity of the Son was most certainly both doubted and 
denied, why is it that the Holy Spirit does not appear as the 
Second person in the Trinity instead of the Third—why is it 
that the Council of Nice previous to this time, when the doc¬ 
trine began to be doubted and denied, asserts the deity of the 
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Father, and the deity of the Son, but does not assert the deity 
of the Holy Ghost—and why is it that the earliest charge 
against the philosophizing Christians was that of introducing 
a second God, if there was already a second divine person ac¬ 
knowledged, and therefore the true charge should have been 
that of introducing a third ? It is remarkable that the same 
very learned writer, the late Professor Burton, who is the 
great Trinitarian authority upon these subjects, after having 
resolved the absence of controversy into the possible absence 
of doubt as to the deity of the holy Ghost, records the very 
first instance in which the Holy Spirit is introduced into a 
doxology of the Church as taking place in the fourth century, 
lie quotes Philostorgius the Arian historian, who declares, 
u that Flavianus of Antioch, having assembled a number of 
monks, was the first to shout out, Glory to the Father, and to 
the Son, and to the holy Spirit; for before his time some had 
said, Glory to the Father, through the Son in the holy Spirit, 
which was the expression in most general use; and others. 
Glory to the Father, in the Son and holy Spirit.”* Gibbon 
relates this matter thus. He is speaking of a temporary 
triumph of the Arians over the Athanasians, and of the 
means employed by the Athanasian laity to manifest their 
unwilling acceptance of the Arian Bishops. “ The Catho¬ 
lics,” says the historian, “ might prove to the world, that 
they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of their eccle¬ 
siastical governor, by publicly testifying their dissent, or by 
totally separating themselves from his communion. The first 
of these methods was invented at Antioch, and practised with 
such success, that it was soon diffused over the Christian 
world. The doxology, or sacred hymn, which celebrates the 
glory of the Trinity, is susceptible of very nice, but material 
inflections; and the substance of an orthodox or heretical 
creed, may be expressed by the difference of a disjunctive or 


* Set- Forrest on the origin and progress of the Trinitarian Theology, p. 40 . 
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a copulative particle. Alternate responses, and a more regu¬ 
lar psalmody were introduced into the public Service by 
Flavianus and Diodorus, two devout and active laymen, who 
were attached to the Nicene faith. Under their conduct, a 
swarm of monks issued from the adjacent desert, bands of 
well-disciplined singers were stationed in the cathedral of 
Antioch, the Glory to the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, was triumphantly chaunted by a full chorus of 
voices: and the Catholics insulted, by the purity of their 
doctrine, the Arian prelate, who had usurped the throne of 
the venerable Eustathius.” Out of such disorders in the 
Church, from the rebellious device of laymen to insult an 
heretical Bishop, sprung the doxology of our present creeds. 

It is very instructive to look a little closely into some of 
the passages from the early Fathers which are brought by 
Trinitarians as evidence of the recognition of their doctrines 
by the primitive Church. There is unquestionably much 
vague language that will readily coalesce with the conceptions 
of a modern orthodox believer ; but as soon as you examine 
with any strictness, you find that though they use lan¬ 
guage very loosely, nothing could be further from their modes 
of thinking than modern orthodoxy. For instance, we find 
the Son and the Holy Spirit mentioned as objects of a Chris¬ 
tian’s reverence—but it is very remarkable how many of 
these cases occur when the writers are defending themselves 
against a charge of Atheism, as if they were desirous when 
repelling such charge to show how many sources of venera¬ 
tion their religion disclosed. The early Christians who Re¬ 
lieved in only one God were called Atheists by the Heathens. 
To believe in only one God was in their estimation the next 
thing to believing in none at all. Those who believed in 
many gods were likely enough to call the Christians Atheists, 
just as in the present day lecturers in Christ Church call 
Unitarianism a God denying Heresy.* In vindicating them- 

* See tbt Rev. F. Quid’* dedication of hi* Lecture. 
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selves against; this dangerous calumny the early Christians 
were naturally led to extend rather than to diminish their 
objects of worship, and accordingly in a passage quoted by 
Professor Burton, from the earliest Father on whom depend¬ 
ence can be placed, we find not only the Son and the Spirit, 
but interposed between the Son and the Spirit, the angels of 
Heaven, associated together in their reverence. Hence the 
passage is quoted by Roman Catholics in support of the wor¬ 
ship of Angels. And if it is good for the one purpose, it is 
equally good for the other; nay, if it is any proof of the sepa¬ 
rate deity of the Holy Spirit, it is equally proof of the deity 
of the angels who are mentioned before him. The passage 
is from Justin Martyr whom Professor Burton places a. d. 
150. tff Hence it is that we are called Atheists : and we con¬ 
fess that we are Atheists with respect to such reputed gods as 
these: but not with respect to the true God, the Father of 
justice, temperance, and every other virtue, with whom is no 
mixture of evil. But Him, and the Son who came from 
Him and gave us this instruction, and the host of the other 
good angels which attend upon and resemble them, and the 
prophetic Spirit we worship and adore, paying them a reason¬ 
able and true honour, and not refusing to deliver to any one 
else, who wishes to be taught, what Ave ourselves have learnt.”* 
There is another passage from Justin Martyr, also given by 
Burton as evidence of the early recognition of the Trinity, 
but which is manifestly nothing more than the natural anxiety 
of the writer when meeting a charge that perilled his life, the 
charge of Atheism, to show the full extent of his sentiments 
of reverence. “ That we are not Atheists,” says Justin Mar¬ 
tyr, “ who would not acknowledge, when we worship the 
Creator of this Universe, and Jesus Christ who was our 
instructor in these things, knowing him to be the Son of this 
true God, and assigning to him the Second place. And I 
shall prove presently, that we honour the prophetic Spirit in 

• Burton, fheol. Works, vol. ii. 2nd part, p. 16. 
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the third rank, and that we are reasonable in so doing.”* 
Now let it be recollected that these two passages, extending 
as far as possible the objects of a Christian’s reverence, occur 
in Justin Martyr’s Apology for Christianity against its Gen¬ 
tile oppressors, in which he complains that the Christians 
were treated as Atheists, and unjustly punished for not wor¬ 
shipping the gods. I shall only quote one other passage 
exhibiting the modes of thinking respecting the Holy Spirit 
among the early Fathers. It is from Origen, a. d. 240, per¬ 
haps the most eminent of them all, and shows clearly, not¬ 
withstanding the frequent vagueness and obscurity of their 
writings, how far they were removed from modern Trinita- 
rianism, and that their forms of thought were derived from 
Platonism much more than from Christianity, or more strictly 
from Platonism engrafted on Christianity. lie is speaking 
of the Son, and commenting on those words at the beginning 
of St. John’s Gospel —“ all things were made by him.” 

“ If it is true,” says Origen, “ that all things were made by 
him , we must inquire whether the Holy Ghost was made by 
him: for as it seems to me, if a person says that the Holy 
Ghost was made, and if he grants that all things were made 
by the Logos, he must necessarily admit that the Holy Ghost 
was also made by the Logos, the latter preceding him in 
order of time. But if a person docs not choose to say that 
the Holy Ghost was made by Christ, it follows that he must 
call him unproduced, if he thinks .that this passage in the gos¬ 
pel is true. But there may be a third opinion, beside that of 
admitting that the Holy Ghost was made by the Logos, and 
that of supposing him to be uncreated, namely, the notion of 
there being no substantial individual existence of the Holy 
Ghost distinct from the Father and the Son. We, how¬ 
ever, being persuaded that there are three hypostases (per¬ 
sons), the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and believing 
that nothing is unproduced beside the Father, adopt this as 
the more pious and the true opinion, that all things being 

* Burton, p. 21. 
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made by the Logos, the Holy Ghost is more honourable than 
all of them, and more so in rank than all the things which 
were made by the Father through Christ. And perhaps this 
is the reason why he is not called the very Son of God, there 
being only one who by nature and origin is Son, viz. the only 
begotten, who seems to have been necessary to the Holy Ghost, 
and to have assisted in forming his hypostasis, not only that 
he might exist, but also that he might have wisdom, and 
reason, and righteousness, and whatever else we suppose him 
to have, according to his participation in those qualities 
which we have before mentioned as attributed to Christ/’ 
“ Such,” says Burton, “ is this extraordinary, and I must 
add unfortunate passage of Origen, which I have quoted at 
length, and have endeavoured to translate with the utmost 
fairness. If the reader should decide from it that Origen did 
not believe in the eternity of the Holy Ghost, he w T ill think 
that the enemies of Origen were not withotit grounds when 
they questioned his orthodoxy. It is not my intention 
entirely to exculpate him. He is at least guilty of indiscre¬ 
tion in entering upon such perilous grounds and in specu¬ 
lating so deeply upon points which after all must elude the 
grasp of human ideas and phraseology.” Professor Burton 
calls this passage “ unfortunate,” for no reason that we can 
see, except that it discloses too plainly Origen’s ignorance of 
Modern Trinitarianism, and shows too clearly in what sense 
we are to understand the Platonic language of the Fathers, 

There arc two modes of proof by which Trinitarians under¬ 
take to establish the separate existence of the Holy Spirit as 
a third person in the godhead. The first mode is by infer¬ 
ences from such passages of scripture as seem to attribute the 
titles and offices of deity to the Holy Spirit. The second 
method of proof is by independent considerations of Theology 
which profess to demonstrate the necessity of a third person in 
the godhead* in order to compleat the work of man’s sal¬ 
vation. 

Trinitarians say, that Scripture both calls the Holy Spirit 
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God, and assigns to Him a work which none but God could 
accomplish. Now in both these respects we have not a 
shadow of difference with the Trinitarians. We believe as 
firmly and we hope as fervently as they do, that the Holy 
Spirit is God, and that the Holy Spirit has connections with 
our souls which none but our God could hold. We have no 
controversy with the Trinitarians, when they assert the 
Deity, and Personality, and Operations of the Holy Spirit. 
It is a mere piece of controversial dexterity to put these 
points prominently forward as the true grounds of our dif¬ 
ference—and, whether designedly or not, an unfair impression 
is produced against us, by such a mode of statement, as if we 
were deniers of the deity and agency of the spirit of God—if 
indeed any meaning could be found in sucli a denial, sup¬ 
posing we were extravagant enough to make it. To deny the 
deity of the Spirit of God, would be a proposition as abso¬ 
lutely without meaning as to deny the humanity of the spirit 
of man. We were told by the Lecturer in Christ Church to 
whom this subject was committed, that it was of no avail for 
Unitarians to advance passages in which the Holy Spirit sig¬ 
nified not God himself, but his power and influence exerted 
upon man, for that these occasional meanings of the expres¬ 
sion were fully conceded; and that what we have to do, is to 
disprove the Trinitarian interpretation of other passages which 
attribute to the Holy Spirit, deity, personality, and opera¬ 
tion. Now the Trinitarians must allow us the privilege of 
taking our faith from ourselves, not from them, and in carv¬ 
ing out for us tins employment, the Lecturer at Christ Church 
would set us to the task of disproving our own convictions, 
of overthrowing our own interpretations, of answering and 
opposing mirselvea. There is only one point of difference 
between the Trinitarians and ourselves upon this subject, and 
that is the only point to which their arguments never have a 
reference. They maintain and we maintain that the Holy 
Spirit is God. They concede and we concede that the ex- 
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pression “ Holy Spirit ” in scripture frequently signifies that 
portion of God’s spirit winch is given to man naturally or 
supematurally. They maintain however that the Holy Spirit 

is, not the one God, but a third person in the godhead— and 
here we separate from them, maintaining that the Scripture 
evidence for such a distribution of the Godhead among seve¬ 
ral persons is totally imaginary, and that the theological rea¬ 
sons for such a distribution betray the most arbitrary and 
unworthy limitations assigned by man to the infinite and spi¬ 
ritual nature of God. Now will it be believed that when 
Trinitarian controversialists treat this subject they uniformly 
put forward those views of it which we do not deny, as if we 
denied them, and they as uniformly pass over the only point 
of difference between us,' and avoid all close grappling with 

it, laboriously proving that the holy Spirit is God, which of 
course we believe, and then taking for granted that he is a 
third person in a Trinity, leaving the argument at the very 
point where argument ought to have commenced ? Will it 
be believed that the Lecturer at Christ Church exhausted his 
strength and time in assiduously proving that the spirit of 
God was God, and that it had understanding, will, and 
power ? Will it be believed that of nearly a three hours’ lec¬ 
ture, certainly not more than five minutes was devoted to the 
only point of difference between us—that the common parts 
of our faith were laboriously proved—if indeed such an iden¬ 
tical proposition, as that the spirit of God is God, can be 
called faith—and the single controverted part left intact ? I 
in my turn take the liberty of declaring that it is of no avail 
that Trinitarians adduce passages of scripture attesting the 
Deity, Personality, and Operations of the Holy Spirit, for 
that this is conceded, if an identical proposition can be con¬ 
ceded,—and that what they have to do is to prove that the 
spirit of Goth is not the one God, but a third person in the 
godhead—and if the Lecturer had devoted his three hours to 
this, the only point in controversy, he might have greatly 
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aided, or greatly injured his cause, and have afforded an 
opportunity for testing the mutual - strength of our views in a 
way which is now not possible. Disappointed of finding the 
controversy conducted with any closeness by the Lecturer in 
Christ Church on the only point by us denied, namely a deity 
of the Holy Spirit, personally separate from the deity of our 
one God, I turn to a published sermon of Dr. TattershalPs, in 
the hope of finding some discussion of our true difference 
from an associated authority. But here unfortunately again 
precisely the same principle is pursued of proving what is not 
denied, and of passing most slightly over the only point of 
difference. In a sermon consisting of thirty-four pages just 
three are devoted to the matter in controversy,* and these I 
grieve to say occupied with reasonings so verbal and un¬ 
satisfactory, that one is amazed that a manly and reverential 
mind could offer or could accept them as the solid and sub¬ 
stantial proofs of a doctrine that affects to such an extent tlie 
being and nature of God. I think it not unbecoming here to 
declare, that with respect to the two modes of proof adopted 
by Trinitarians to establish the separate deity of the Holy 
Spirit, the Scriptural proof, and the Theological proof, I have 
long and laboriously sought in their own writers, for some dis¬ 
tinct controversial statement of the scriptural and theological 
adjustments of this subject; I have examined their scholars and 
critics for the verbal part of the argument, and their divines 
for the theological part of it, and nowhere can I find anything 
definite or tangible to grapple with or oppose. It is atleast 
my conviction that never was so serious a doctrine as that of 
a third person in the godhead admitted upon evidence so 
small, and I cannot conceal my strengthened impression, that 
it has glided into most minds as an easy consequence from 
the deitv of Christ. Again we avow our belief that the Holy 
Spirit is God, but we declare that we cannot find any scrip¬ 
tural evidence that he is a separate God (personally) from 

* “ The deity and personality of the lloiy Spirit,'’ pp. 20—23. 
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God our Father, or any theological evidence that He performs 
a work within our souls, which work may not be performed by 
God our Father. If Trinitarians wish to establish their own 
doctrine, it is to these two points that they ought to confine 
themselves. 

Abandoned then to our own methods of discussing this 
subject by opponents w ho assert a doctrine that we deny, and 
prove only those portions of it that we admit, I shall endea¬ 
vour to ascertain, first, the Scriptural meaning of the expres¬ 
sion, £e the Holy Spirit ” or “ Spirit of God.” 

I shall examine the more difficult passages which are 
usually appealed to in this controversy. 

I shall examine what Trinitarians call “ the work of the 
Spirit,” in order to ascertain whether it requires a third per¬ 
son in the godhead, or whether God our Father is not suffi¬ 
cient for it. 

And 1 shall close with some statement of our own view's of 
the connections of the spirit of God w ith the spirit of man. 

The expression “ Holy Spirit” when used in scripture will 
1 think always be found to designate not God as he is in 
Himself, whom no man knoweth, but God in communication 
with the spirit of man. Whether the Deity holds intercourse 
with his creatures naturally or supernaturally, the name ap¬ 
plied to Him in scripture, with respect to those felt or mani¬ 
fested connections, is that of the Holy Spirit. And there is 
most holy and beautiful reason for this peculiar usage. God 
is a spirit; and he is therefore only spiritually discerned. 
Through our spirits He speaks to us. In our spirits He 
abides with us. Eye hath not seen him; ear hath not heard 
him—but through that portion of his spirit which He has 
given us, we know Him, and are His. It is not God without 
us, but God within us that we know and feel. Externally 
we know Him not; personally we conceive him not; as He 
is, in his own essence and perfections we cannot think of 
Him—but He has put His own spirit within us, and that, in 
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proportion as we have it and cherish it, reveals Him unto us 
—He has lighted up from Himself a candle of the Lord in 
our spiritual being, and if by communion with Him we keep 
oil in our lamps, and our lamps trimmed and burning. His 
spirit which bloweth where it listeth, listeth to blow upon us 
and to feed our flame. And how shall the spirit of man pre¬ 
pare itself for fresh communications from the spirit of God ? 
Only by removing from his own spirit whatever is at variance 
with the spirit of God—by cleansing the temple, that the holy 
one may be able to come to us and manifest himself to a na¬ 
ture that has reverently sought to put away all deadening im¬ 
purity, and to brighten the spiritual image in which it was 
made—by courting the voices of the soul—by listening amid 
the tumults of the world to hear God speaking in our con¬ 
science— by cherishing through obedience, and inviting 
through prayer the intimations, that by His spirit, from which 
ours are derived. He gives us of His will. The spirit of God 
originally made the spirit of Man : the spirit of God retains 
its connections with the spirit of Man so long as man docs 
not by unholiness and alien sympathies drive out that holy 
Spirit: and in measures more abundantly as we prepare our¬ 
selves to receive of His, does He hold communion with us 
through affections and affinities fitted to apprehend Him; 
and He transforms the will that obeys Him from glory to 
glory as by the spirit of the Lord. I apprehend that the 
preparation. which was made by God for the reception 
of the gospel and spirit of Jesus Christ, shows the prepara¬ 
tion which all men must make who would qualify themselves 
for fresh communications from the Holy Spirit of our Father. 
The baptism of repentance prepared the way for the baptism 
of the holy spirit and of fire. The heart had to be cleansed 
before the spirit of God could descend upon it, and hold com¬ 
munication with it. And ever must there be a Baptist Mi¬ 
nistry breaking the dread repose of sin, awakening the dead 
heart, and creating the consciousness of want, before the 
Christ of God can breathe in his gentle breath upon our 
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souls, saying unto us, “ receive ye the holy spirit.” The 
holy spirit of God reveals itself to the spirit of man in pro¬ 
portion as we remove unholiness from us. What use of lan¬ 
guage then can be more affectingly elevating and solemn than 
that which designates God, when in communication with man, 
as the Holy Spirit ? A spirit, he is spiritually discerned : 
and holy, only those that are holy have affinities with 
Him. 

Such then is the primary signification of the expression 
Holy Spirit when used in the Scriptures—the Holy Spirit of 
God naturally or supernaturally in communication with the 
spirit of man, and in fuller communication in proportion as 
man by holiness seeks it and prepares himself for it. From 
this however there is derived a secondary signification, and 
so natural and easy is the derivative meaning, that it is a 
strong confirmation of its primary. That portion of his spirit 
which God communicates to man, may be regarded as sepa¬ 
rated from Him. It has entered into man and become 
his. It is a gift, an inspiration from our God. Man 
has become the possessor of it, but still God is the 
origin of it, and therefore though imparted to us it may 
still be spoken of as God’s holy spirit. There are there¬ 
fore in Scripture two significations of the Holy Spirit—the 
primary one—God in communication with man—and the 
secondary one—that portion of his spirit which God has 
communicated, naturally or supernaturally, and which has 
become ours. We have received the Holy Spirit, when we 
have spiritually received what only God can communicate. 
These two comprise, I believe, all the meanings of the ex¬ 
pression, Holy Spirit, first, God communicating to man, and 
secondly that portion of His spirit, which, by communica¬ 
tion, man’s spirit has received. 

I shall give some instances of each of these applications of 
the phrase. 

There can be no difficulty in all those cases in which the 
holy Spirit signifies God himself in spiritual communication 
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with man .—“ And when they bring you into the synagogues, 
and unto magistrates, and powers; take ye no thought how 
or what tiling ye shall answer, or what ye shall say. For 
the Holy Ghost shall teach you, in that same hour, what ye 
ought to say.”—Luke xii. 11, 12. Now in the parallel pas¬ 
sage in St. Matthew’s Gospel we have the expression, the 
Holy Ghost, explained to mean the spirit of God our Father. 

“ But when they deliver you up, take' no thought how or 
what ye shall speak. For it shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but 
the spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.”—Matt. x. 
19, 20. “ Knowing this first, that no prophecy of the Scrip¬ 

ture is of any private interpretation. For the prophecy came 
not in old time by the will of man : but holy men spake, as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” (( As they ministered 
to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Spirit said, Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them—so they being sent forth by the Holy Spirit departed 
unto Seleucia.”—Acts xiii. 2,4. 

The expression the " Spirit of God ” is sometimes 
used with the same signification, only with this difference, 
that " the Spirit of God ” frequently signifies the essence 
and being of God as He is in Himself, whilst the ex¬ 
pression “ the Holy Spirit” is I believe never employed 
except to designate our heavenly Father when in living 
communication with the spirits of* his children. "What 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of a man 
that is in him ? Even so the tilings of God knoweth no man 
[or no one] but the spirit of God.”—1 Cor. ii.ll. Here if 
the spirit of man means man, the spirit of God must mean 
God, and how in opposition to language so precise and defi¬ 
nite, a separate personality could be introduced into the god¬ 
head, called the spirit of God, it is difficult to imagine. 
t( Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? or whither shall 1 flee 
from thy presence ?”—Ps. cxxxix. “ By his spirit he has 

b 2 
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garnished, the heavens: his hand has formed the crooked 
serpent (the galaxy).—Job, xxvi. 13. 

I shall now adduce some of the more remarkable cases in 
which the various expressions, “ spirit,” “ holy spirit/* and 
" spirit of God,” are used to designate that portion of God*s 
spirit which naturally or supernaturally has entered into man, 
and become ours, but which in reference to Him from whom 
it was derived, and with whom it retains blessed connections, 
is called the spirit of God. God being a Spirit, and man 
being a spirit, whatever man knows or feels of God, may, 
not figuratively, but with the strictest truth, be called the 
Holy Spirit within him. “ If yc then being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him.”—Luke, xi. 13. Now that the Holy Spirit signifies 
here not a third person in the godhead, but our heavenly 
Father’s gifts and inspirations to the soul, is clearly shown by 
the parallel passage in St. Matthew’s gospel—“ If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven give 
good things to them that ask Him.”—Matt. vii. 11. "But 
as it is written, eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him. But God hath re¬ 
vealed them unto us by his spirit: for the spirit seareheth 
all things, yea, the deep things of God.”—1 Cor. ii. 9, 10. 
Now here the spirit is used first in its primary sense of God 
in communication with man, and immediately after in its 
secondary sense of that portion of His spirit communicated 
to man, for it is just in proportion as it partakes of His spirit 
that the spirit of man seareheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. God enlightens and man receives—but the 
light which has entered into man, since it came from God, 
may well continue to be called the Spirit of God. “ Now we 
have received, not the spirit of the world, but the spirit which 
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is of God;—but the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the spirit of God ? neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned. But we have the mind of Christ.” 
—1 Cor. ii. 12 — 16 . Here the Apostle distinctly declares 
that our portion of the spirit of God is “ the mind of Christ / 9 
In proportion as we have that we know Him, the only true 
God, whom to know is life eternal. “ Likewise the spirit 
also helpeth our infirmities: for we know not what we should 
pray for as we ought: but the spirit itself makcth intercession 
for us with groanings that cannot be uttered.”—Rom. viii. 26. 
Now nothing can be more marvellous in all the marvels of 
scripture interpretation, than that this spirit within us which 
vents itself in groanings that, cannot be uttered should ever 
have been referred to a third personality in the godhead. 
How t beautiful is this passage when truly and spiritualty con¬ 
sidered ! We know not what to pray for as we ought; our spiri¬ 
tual apprehension is feeble and dim; and our vague yearn¬ 
ings after the heavenly and the perfect are not distinct enough 
to present clearly-defined objects to our pursuit and love; 
yet w'e have a holy impulse within us, a divine tendency 
leading us towards God; God has given us this Spirit, and 
partaking of His nature it sighs after the perfection to which 
it is akin; it knows not fully its heavenly origin and end, but 
still true to the divine instinct it yearns after Him and tends 
towards Him; it sighs for a glory and a happiness which it 
cannot distinctly conceive or express, but God who gave it 
understands the prayer, and hears this intercession of His 
own spirit—that divine impulse planted by Himself which 
now supplicates Him to make bright its dim longings and to 
help it forwards unto that glory towards which the divinity 
within it tends—and He w r ho searcheth the heart knoweth 
what is the mind of that spirit which He himself put there, 
and that it maketh intercession wfith Him, for all holy ones,* 

• “ And he that searcheth th« heart knoweth what ii the mind of the Spirit, 
because it maketh intercession for the Saint*, according to thr will of God." 
■—Rom. viii. 27. 


* 
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that He would fulfil the promise of the heavenly impulse that 
sighs for good.* How has Trinitarianism destroyed the spiri¬ 
tual power of the Scriptures, by taking all this beautiful and 
holy meaning out of the individual heart, and for the sighings 
which cannot be uttered after the immortal and the good, 
which God, who inspired them, comprehends and blesses, sub¬ 
stituting a third Person in the godhead who intercedes for us 
to another Person, with groanings that cannot be uttered ! 

I believe that these two significations of the expression, 
tL Holy Spirit/’ so closely connected as scarcely to be two, 
will explain all the cases of its scriptural occurrence; first. 
God Himself in communication with the Soul, and secondly, 
that portion of His spirit which He has communicated to 
man, and which as being His, derived from Him, and a por¬ 
tion of the true knowledge of His Mind, is called His Holy 
Spirit. 

1 shall now examine the Scriptural evidence which is 
chiefly relied upon in this controversy, as proving, not the 
personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, for here we agree, 
but a personality and deity distinct from those of God our 
Father. 

“ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 


• “ It is said that God has promised his Spirit to those who ask for it. But the gift 
of the spirit, that unction of which St. John speaks (probably in allusion to the 
unointment of the Hebrew priests, the interpreters of the Old Law), was not intended 
as a check but as a guide to the rational niiud of man. * He will guide you into all 
the truth,’ namely of the simple Gospel. The Divine Spirit of truth has been 
promised to sincere Christians, to guide them into all that concerns their moral 
safety. The two spirits —the Spirit (i. e. the mind, so wc may call it without 
irreverence) of God, and the spirit of man, though infinitely apart from each other 
in their nature, are clearly represented by St Paul os analogous (I might say akin) 
to each other. Nor could it be otherwise, since the one is the fountain-head of 
reason, the other a derived stream. * Likewise the Spirit also helpetli our infir¬ 
mities : for we know not what we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us (with sighs not expressed in words)i. c. the 
divine impulse after holiness which is in us, makes us sigh for what we cannot 
express: but God, who gives us that Spirit, knows what it is we wish For."— Ob¬ 
servations on Heresy aiui Orthodoxy , by the Rer. J. B. White. 
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Ghost.”—Matt, xxviii. 19; or. into the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, the word, “ name,” by an idiom of the 
Hebrew language, being redundant. 

To baptize into a person was a form of expression signify¬ 
ing the reception of the religious ideas associated with that 
person. Thus the Jews were said to be baptized into Moses, 
because they received the religious ideas associated with the 
institutions of that Prophet; and on the other hand, the 
Samaritans were said to be baptized into Mount Gerizim, 
because they received the religious ideas associated with the 
belief that there, and not at Jerusalem, was the appointed 
place of the Temple. The formula then of baptizing in the 
name of the Father, and of the Christ, and of the lloly Spirit, 
signified nothing more than *the acceptance of the religious 
ideas associated with God in this new manifestation of Himself, 
revealed through the Christ, and accompanied by the opera¬ 
tions of His Spirit, witnessing, both internally and externally, 
to the new light that had come into the world, the promised 
reign of the spirit of God. These were the words which most 
readily were associated with, and suggested those religious 
ideas which were looked upon as constituting the character¬ 
istic faith of one who was willing to enter into the gospel 
kingdom of Heaven, that is, to adopt the Christian idea of 
God and of Religion. The Father, the Christ, the Spirit of 
God in us giving us some communion with that Father, by 
uniting us through spiritual sympathies with that Christ— 
is not this of the very soul of Christianity ? God manifested 
in Jesus, and our souls accepting the revelation, because the 
spirit of our Father within us draws us towards him who had 
the same spirit without measure—is not this to express in a 
few' words all the characteristic and peculiar ideas of Chris¬ 
tianity, and therefore most fit to be used as suggesting sum¬ 
marily to matured converts the new faith into which they 
were baptized ? The same set of ideas might have been as 
fully expressed by the shorter form of being baptized “ into 
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Christ,” for this would imply the possession and acceptance 
of all the religious ideas associated with his person and mi¬ 
nistry—and accordingly we find that in every recorded case 
of baptism or allusion to baptism in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and in the Epistles, the expression simply and briefly is to 
“ baptize into Christ,” and never once is there an allusion to 
the form of baptism into the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Now this demonstrates two things : first that 
the Apostles did not look upon these words as a form pre¬ 
scribed fry Christ : and secondly, that they did not regard 
them as a confession of faith in a tri-personal God, else would 
they never have neglected all mention of the first and third 
persons, and simply baptized into Christ, that is, into the 
religion of the Christ. There is a remarkable confirmation 
of this view, if indeed it can be supposed to want confirma¬ 
tion, in the language of Paul to some disciples at Ephesus, 
who had not received the witnessing power and presence of 
the Holy Spirit. They declare that they had not so much as 
heard whether there was any Holy Spirit. To what , then, 
says the Apostle were you baptized; not into whom , observe, 
but into ivhat were you baptized,—that is, was not the ma¬ 
nifestation and participation of God’s Spirit one of the reli¬ 
gious ideas and expectations of your faith as converts. And 
they answer that they had only been baptized into the bap¬ 
tism of John, who had promised the Holy Spirit, but had no 
power to confer it. And then Paul baptized them into Jesus, 
and they received the Holy Spirit. Now can any one read 
this passage and believe that the Holy Ghost implies the 
third person in a Trinity: was it not simply a portion of 
God’s spirit received by the first believers as an attestation 
to the religion of the Christ ? 

Nothing can be more arbitrary than to assert that baptism 
implies the personality and deity of that into which a person 
is baptized. *The Apostle Paul says that Christians were 
baptized into the death of Christ. Horn. vi. 3. Is the death 
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of Christ therefore a person and a God ? Is it not simply 
one of the religious ideas which their faith embraced ? 

The personality and deity of the Holy Spirit we indeed do 
not deny; but the methods by which Trinitarians attempt 
the proof of this self-evident proposition, are, like all proofs of 
identical propositions, unsatisfactory to an extreme. The 
Lecturer in Christ Church, when meeting the objection, that 
baptism into Christ was no proof of his deity, because we 
have also the expression, “ baptism into Moses,” dropped out 
of sight the true bearing of the objection against the deity of 
Jesus, and argued that the expression, baptism into Moses, 
was so far a proof of the personality of the Holy Spirit, be? 
cause Moses was a person. ' Was the deatli of Christ, a 
person ? Was Mount Gerizim, a person ? We do not deny 
the personality of the Holy Spirit— though this is no way of 
proving it. We do deny that the deity of Christ is implied in 
baptism into his name, and the force of the expression, baptism 
into Moses, in this bearing of it, was either not seen or was 
put aside. 

The argument, that because three words follow one another, 
without any expressed distinction, they must all refer to sub¬ 
jects of the same nature, co-equal and co-extensive, and this, 
too, as the strongest, indeed the only direct evidence of a 
Trinity in the Godhead, is really one of those arguments for 
a doctrine of revelation, which a mind with any reverence 
knows not how properly to discuss. I am glad to be able to 
say, that Dr. Tattershall pronounces this to he only a pre¬ 
sumptive proof of the separate personality of the Holy Spirit, 
that is, in fact, no proof at all, but merely such a hint as might 
lead to the presumption that there may be additional evi¬ 
dence, and which, therefore, in the absence of such additional 
evidence, amounts to nothing. If any one, however, advances 
such an argument, we have only to ask first, is any one really 
content to rest such a doctrine on such a proof* and call this 
Revelation ? and secondly, to advance in our turn, other pas- 
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sages of Scripture, where this principle of interpretation can¬ 
not be maintained. If the concurrence of the words, Father, 
and Son, and Holy Spirit, necessarily implies that each of 
these refers to a person who is God, and that when taken to¬ 
gether they make up the entire nature of God—then, I ask, 
what is the necessary inference from such expressions as 
these ,—“ I charge thee before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the elect angels , that thou observe these things ?”■— 
1 Tim. v. 21. Now if the argument is conclusive that infers 
in the one case the deity of Jesus, it must be equally conclu¬ 
sive, when it infers, in the other, the deity of the elect angels. 
The Trinitarian answer will be,—“We know that the angels 
are not God, and in accordance with this knowledge, we in¬ 
terpret the passageand equally do we answer, that when 
such a passage is given us as proof of the deity of the Lord 
Jesus, we know that he was a man, and in accordance with 
this knowledge do we interpret the passage. Other instances 
might be given of similar modes of expression :—“ And all 
the people greatly feared the Lord and Samuel,” 1 Sam. xii. IS ; 
and more strikingly still. Rev. iii. 12, where the name of a 
place is associated as a religious idea, with the names of God 
and Christ, “ Him that overcometli will I make a pillar in 
the temple of my God, and he shall go no more out; and I 
will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of 
the city of my God, which is New Jerusalem, which cometh 
down out of Heaven from my God, and [I will write upon him] 
my new name.” 

There is only one other passage in which these three ex¬ 
pressions occur together; and it must have a precisely simi¬ 
lar explanation: “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, be with you all.” Now here the expression “ communion 
of the Holy Spirit,” fixes the meaning of the passage. The 
word communion signifies “ participation,” “ a having in 
common.” Thus St. Paul speaks of “ the communion of the 
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sufferings of Christ,” Philipp, iii. 10. In this sense, then, 
it can have no reference to a person, and must signify simply 
a participation of that spiritual presence, comfort, and power 
of God, which was the promise and the witness of the religion 
of the Christ. In explaining such passages, we have again and 
again to recal ourselves to the belief that we are actually con¬ 
sidering the strongest Scriptural assertions of the doctrine of 
a Trinity of persons in the unity of the Godhead. The first 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians closes thus: “ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. My love be with 
you all in Christ Jesus.” Who thinks of inferring the equality 
of Paul with Jesus ? And yet, if such a mode of reasoning is 
allowable, from the close of the Second Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians, it is impossible to give any reason for its not being 
equally conclusive when applied to the close of the first 
Epistle of the Corinthians, But such verbal reasonings are in 
every way unworthy of the solemn character of revelation, nor 
can the mind long dwell upon them without feeling how pain ¬ 
fully they interfere with the sentiment of Reverence, and what a 
lowering it is of Christ and Christianity to place them in such 
lights. 

The portion of Scripture, however, which is mainly relied 
upon to prove the distinct deity and personality of the Holy 
Spirit, is that most solemn and faithful promise of Christ to 
his disciples, in which the Spirit of Truth is described 
as a Comforter which the Father would send in his name, 
and who, when he came, would testify of Jesus, and bring 
to their remembrance all things that he had said unto them, 
but which they had not understood. Now Ictus connect this 
promise of a Comforter previous to his death, with a similar 
promise after the resurrection, and then endeavour to ascer¬ 
tain the meaning. In the first chapter of the Book of Acts, 
at the eighth verse, it is written, “ Ye shall receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you :• and ye shall 
be witnesses unto me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
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and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
Now we shall find that the Holy Spirit which came upon 
them was the Spirit of Truth, a truer knowledge of Christ, 
a portion of the Spirit of God, a sympathy with and an un¬ 
derstanding of the Mind of the Father of Jesus, which they 
did not possess before;—in the one case comforting them for 
the loss of their friend and their master, by giving them a 
participation of his and of his Fathers Spirit,—in the other 
case, qualifying them spiritually to be witnesses unto him, to 
be his Apostles and Preachers, an office for which their pre¬ 
vious misconceptions of the true character of the Christ, their 
alienation from the true Spirit of God, as manifested in 
Jesus, had totally disqualified them. Why it was that Jesus 
must <f go away,” in order that the Spirit of Truth might come 
unto them, in order tliat the Spirit of the world should be 
separated from their ideas of the Christ, and the Spirit of 
God take its place, we shall fully see. Previous to the death 
of Jesus, the views of the Apostles respecting their Messiah 
were Jewish and worldly—after the Resurrection and 
Ascension they became Christian and Spiritual. IIow was 
it that Jesus must personally leave them, in order that the 
Spirit of Truth might come unto them ? “ It is expedient for 
you that I go away; for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you.” 

The Death, the Resurrection, and the Ascension of the 
Christ, introduced a necessary change into the conceptions 
of the Apostles ; these drove out of their Messianic idea the 
spirit of the World, and introduced into it the spirit of God. 
They could not retain their Jewish ideas of the reign 
of the Messiah, in connexion with the crucified Jesus. 
If they held by their Jewish faith on this matter, they must 
abandon Jesus. If they held by Jesus, they must abandon 
their Jewish ideas, and remodel their faith. But God takes 
care that they shall hold by Jesus: and this is Ilis mode of 
spiritualizing their conceptions of Christ and of Christianity. 
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God lifts him from the dead and places him in Heaven. The 
Christ returns to earth to show that God was with him; and 
he ascends into Heaven, to repel the imagination which other¬ 
wise might possibly arise, nay, which actually had arisen, that 
even yet he might raise his standard on the earth, and realize 
the gigantic illusion of the Jew. By this means, the Apostles 
were placed in this position:—they must retain their faith in 
Jesus, for how could they battle against God, or hold out 
against such evidence as the Christ rising from the tomb, and 
the Christ passing into the shies ;—and yet if they are to re¬ 
gard Jesus as their Messiah, they must modify all their Jewish 
views, and conceive of the Christ anew. And accordingly this 
was the plan and process of their conversion, of their intro¬ 
duction to the true Christianity, of their baptism into the 
Spirit of God. Since Jesus was thus evidently the Christ, 
and yet could not be adapted to their Jewish views, of course 
all their Jewish views must yield, and adapt themselves to him. 
His life and destinies were the fixed facts, with which their 
conceptions of the Christ must now be harmonized. You 
now see how when the Spirit of Truth came upon tliem, it 
testified of Jesus, it took of his and showed it unto them, it 
threw illumination upon words and deeds of his, which, when 
contemplated from the Jewish point of view, caught not the 
sympathies of their souls, and like invisible writing, waited 
for the heat and light of Truth to fall upon them, and bring 
out the meaning. His Death struck down a principal part of 
their errors: and his Exaltation forced upon them a new idea 
of his kingdom. Never again could they confound the Mes¬ 
siah with a temporal prince. Whatever Christianity might 
be, henceforth it must he connected with the immortality of 
Heaven. Christianity could not be separated from the Christ, 
and the Christ was with God; and they remembered his 
prayer and promise, that they were to be with him where he 


was. 
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Ail this would necessarily be suggested to them from their 
identifying the Christ with the risen Jesus. Nothing more 
would be necessary to unfold this train of spirituahthought. 
It was the first fulfilment of that profound prophecy, “ When 
the Comforter is come, even the Spirit of Truth which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me, and shall 
teach you all things, and bring all things to your remem¬ 
brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” And this Spirit 
of Truth did lead them into all truth—it gave them no new 
revelation, but it called to their remembrance, and taught them 
to understand a revelation which Jesus had before offered to 
them in vain—and so, in the words of his own promise, it 
glorified him, for it “ took of his, and showed it unto them.” 
The Apostles were now in a position to look upon the Christ 
from a right point of view, and to receive the Spirit of Truth 
and God. The scales of illusion dropped from their eyes, 
and they began to see Jesus as he was. From the hour that 
circumstances constrained them to draw their Christianity 
from the life and destinies of the Christ, their minds began to 
open, and the Spirit of Truth to teach them all things, and to 
call to their remembrance whatsoever Jesus had said unto 
them, no longer dimly understood, but irradiated with moral 
light, because seen in right connexions, and explained by the 
interpretation of events. Who can retain his fancies in op¬ 
position to direct experience ? and experience was now en¬ 
lightening the Apostles. How could they go on dreaming 
of an Earthly Prince, when their Christ was in the skies ? 
From that hour their souls began to be transfigured, and they 
walked in the light of the other world, and the Christ to whom 
they looked became their leader to Immortality. How could 
they go on in their unspiritual imaginations, when the Cap¬ 
tain of their Salvation stood constantly before their eyes, a 
crucified man, and a risen immortal ? From that hour they 

m 

became soldiers of the Cross, and their only victories were 
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over themselves, and the powers of evil; and the only battle- 
cry of the Son of Man, when idol after idol fell prostrate be¬ 
fore the Truth, and their Master in the skies, in the successes 
of his faith, led on the movements of humanity, and, wherever 
his spirit struck root, banded a new force against the enemies 
of man, and mustered fresh hosts for conquest. How could 
they go on in their national arrogance, and in their sectarian 
intolerance, when they were obliged to draw tlieir moral no¬ 
tions of Christianity from the life of Christ, and that spoke 
such different lessons? From that hour their anti-social 
temper began to soften, their exclusiveness to bend and give 
way, their deep-cut lines of national distinctness to disappear 
in the fully developed features of o.ur common humanity. In 
the light of his Spirit, what could they be but children of 
God, and brethren of mankind ? They had to harmonize his 
Kingdom with his Character, and that led them into all truth. 
They had to read the glory of God in the face of Christ; and 
the light that beamed there was grace and truth. They had 
to take their Christianity from the Master’s life, and that kept 
them right. Its lesson was of the one fold, and the one 
shepherd—of the one God and Father of all, and of one type 
of the connexions between humanity and Heaven—one Me¬ 
diator between man and God, the man Christ Jesus. And 
so at last, when fitted for it by the teaching of events, the 
Spirit of Truth, at once their Comforter and their Teacher, 
descended upon them, and then they l>ecame "witnesses unto 
him.” They read his life anew, and reported it to the world, 
and the world read it too, and has ever since been studying 
that exhaustless revelation. They saw in it more and more of 
the Saviour’s spirit and purposes, and after the illumination 
had come upon them, the providence of God so disposed the 
external events that affected the infant Church, that they 
went forth bearing the light that lighted them unto all the 
world. Persecution scattered them from land to lafid, and they 
went carrying with them their priceless treasure. They were 
hunted from city to city, but all the faster flew the Gospel. 
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The stake received them, and it became as a new cross of 
Christ, and the blood of his martyrs witnessed unto him. 
Are we speaking of the same men who in Gethsemane^s gar¬ 
den forsook their Lord and fled—who in the Temple Court 
denied him to his face—who, when he was led to the Cross, 
abandoned him in terror, and when he died there, laid their 
heads in the dust, because their poor ambition was fallen to 
the earth ? Are they the same men, who in the Gospels are 
narrow-minded, ambitious, and false—that in the Acts of 
the Apostles come forth bold, resolute, spiritual witnesses for 
Jesus, and dauntless martyrs to his truth ? We can scarcely 
believe that we are reading of the same men, when we turn 
from the page of the Evangelists to the record of their deeds, 
after the Death and the Ascension of the Christ annihilated 
their errors, and the Spirit of Truth and of God had fallen 
upon them. Contrast the prayer,—“Lord grant us to sit 
on thy right hand and on thy left in thy kingdom,” or, “ Lord 
wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel ?”—with 
this, “ Lord, thou art God, which hast made Heaven and 
Earth, and the Sea, and all that in them is; who by the mouth 
of thy servant David hast said, why did the heathen rage, 
and the people imagine vain things ? The kings of the Earth 
stood up, and the rulers were gathered together against the 
Lord, and against his Christ. For of a truth against thy 
holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, 
were gathered together, for to do whatsoever thy hand and 
thy counsel determined before to be done: And now. Lord, 
behold their threatenings, and grant unto thy servants that 
with all boldness they may speak thy word ; by stretching 
forth thine hand to heal, and that signs and wonders may be 
done by the name of thy holy child Jesus !” How came this 
difference ? What passed over them and turned them into 
new men ? 1 The Spirit of Truth had come unto them, that 
great Comforter, the Spirit of understanding and of God: 
they saw it all, and they were worldly and weak no more, but 
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strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might ? And this 
Comforter never again left them; the truth broke upon them 
and became their stay for ever,—it was the Spirit of God 
dwelling in them, and abiding for ever, his imperishable light 
in the soul, once given never to be withdrawn. It was just 
the difference between Spiritual light and Spiritual darkness, 
in their effects upon character. It was just the difference be¬ 
tween the spirit that is of the world, and the spirit that is of 
God. It was just the difference between our nature when it 
is right and when it is wrong with God ; when it is stumbling 
in darkness, the dupe of illusions, and when it is furnished 
with everlasting principles, and walking in the light of life. In 
the Gospels they are men palsied, by the feebleness of error 
—in the Acts of the Apostles they are men omnipotent in the 
power of Truth. Is this change in their characters capable of 
being accounted for ? Yes, if you grant the facts of Christ’s his¬ 
tory,—but not otherwise. II o\v otherwise you are to get across 
the chasm between the Gospels and the Ants of the Apostles, 
I know not. Take those facts as causes, and the bridge is 
easy. What a step is it from the fishermen of Galilee to the 
Apostles of Christ—from the ignorance, of Jewish peasants, 
to the Communicators of the mightiest impulse that Society 
has ever felt, the agents of the mightiest influence that ever 
Providence has put forth upon the soul of man,—the creators 
of new institutions, new forms of character, new cavil rela¬ 
tionships;—before whose preaching religions and empires fell, 
—at whose word Liberty first started into life, not as a spirit of 
opposition, but as the gentle child of brotherhood and love,— 
and who are still in the monuments they have left behind 
them, the heralds of human progress and the revolutionizes of 
the world ! Who will deny that the spirit of God was here ? 
Not we : we are ready to maintain it against the world. Who 
denies that the spirit of God still accompanies his Gospel ? 
Not we : we believe it in the depths of our hearts. * IIow won¬ 
derful the impulse, these men gave, and still give to the heart 
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of the world! What difficulties had they to conquer! their own 
characters) and violent prepossessions—and they conquered 
these. The curse of the Priest, the arm of the Ruler, the 
scoff of the People—and they conquered these. The attrac¬ 
tions of Heathenism ; the licentiousness of its morality; the 
gracefulness of its idolatryits religion for the senses; its 
philosophy for the sceptic; its indifference to speculative 
truth; its equal regard for all gods, and all forms of worship 
that would only be content to dwell together in peace,—and 
they conquered these. Think of this wonderful History, and 
say whether you can explain it except as the New Testament 
explains it. What would account for the fortunes of the 
Apostles, if Christianity was not from God ? The world of 
Causes and Effects is but a game of Chance, if such things 
can be, and their origin an accidental imagination, their foun¬ 
dation a falsehood or a dream. Who will account for such 
men being enlightened against their own wills, and forced 
into the front ranks of humanity contrary to their own de¬ 
sires—if the history is not true ? But rob not the History 
of its true power—take not the spirit of life out of the gospel 
—by telling us of a third person in the Trinity whom Jesus 
sent to supplant the free minds of the Apostles. No, it was 
the free spirit of God acting upon the free spirit of men that 
opened their eyes to sec the things that were hidden from 
them before; and they walked forth in the light of these won¬ 
drous events, and looked now upon their Christ as those from 
whose spiritual sight the bandage of the world had been taken 
away. The Comforter, which is the Spirit of truth, came 
unto them, and taught them all things, and rectifying their for¬ 
mer misconceptions took of the things of Christ, and showed 
it unto them. He spoke not of himself. He added nothing 
to the revelation already made by Jesus:—the divine charac¬ 
ters were already impressed on the life and destinies of the 
Christ—arid the Spirit of Truth guided them to it, and 
brought out the full meaning of the already finished revela- 
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tion. Still does the world want light to read that revelation. 
Still does many an interpreter come to the reading of it with 
a Jewish veil upon his heart. But there is new light still 
to break forth out of God’s word. Although it would almost 
seem as if another day of Pentecost would be needed to drive 
out the spirit of the world, the spirit of system and of man, 
by the mightier Spirit of God—and to guide our exclusive 
tempers, our sectarian and narrow hearts into the religion of 
reality—of the merciful and perfect Christ, full of grace and 
truth. 

It is impossible to display with any minuteness the confu¬ 
sion that is introduced into the Scriptures by the supposition 
that the Holy Spirit is a third infinite Mind associated with 
the Father and the Son. In one passage it is said, “ If I 
cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom 
of God is come unto youin another passage it is said, “ If 
I with the finger of God cast out devils, no doubt the king¬ 
dom of God is come unto you.” Are we to understand then 
different things by « the Spirit of God ” and “ the finger of 
God,”—or do they not both plainly signify the power and 
presence of the One God who wrought in Christ :—“ the 
Father who dwelleth in me. He doeth the works.” 

In one passage it is said, “ Wait for the promise of the 
Father—ye shall be baptized with the holy spirit not many 
days hence.” In another passage of the same writer it is 
said, “ Tarry ye in the city, until ye* be endued with power 
from on high” Are we to understand by the Holy Spirit 
anything different from f power from on high or rather are 
we not to understand by both the fulfilment of the promise 
of the Father by His own power and presence ? 

In one passage it is said, “ We are his witnesses of these 
things, and so is also the Holy Spirit , which God hath given 
to them that obey Him.” In another passage it is said, <£ The 
works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of 
me.” Is it not evident then that the works which the Apos- 

c 2 
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ties did, were the works of God, IIis spirit working by them, 
witnessing to the truth of their testimony ? 

If the Holy Spirit is a distinct, Person from God the 
Father, then the third Person, and not the first person in the 
Trinity, nor the seednd person, must on the Trinitarian view 
be regarded as the Father of Jesus, for it is written, “ the 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee.” And vet the Trinitarian 
hypothesis is, that it was neither the third person, nor the 
first, but the second person in the godhead, that took hu¬ 
manity into union with his deity. But there is no end of 
these painful inconsistencies. So again Jesus is said to be 
raised from the dead by God, and again to be “ quickened 
by the Spirit.hut surely the Trinitarian hypothesis would 
require that the divine nature of the Christ, the second per¬ 
son in the Trinity, should raise up the human Jesus, with 
which it. had been united. Who will harmonize these things 
for us ? Who can without pain, nay, without asking pardon 
of God for the irreverence, contemplate His spiritual nature 
in such representations ? 

It is said of the Holy Spirit, that He would not speak of 
himself. Can He then he a distinct God in the unity of the 
godhead, and not speak of Himself? Is this the reason that 
Scripture contains no proof of his separate existence ? Is it 
not evident that the Spirit of Truth, added nothing to the 
revelation that was in Christ, but brought it out, illuminated, 
by an after influence on the minds of the Apostles, what he 
said and did ? 

It is said in Scripture that no one knows the Son but the 
Father—and that no one knows the Father but the Son :— 
but if the Holy Spirit is a third person in the godhead, equal 
in every respect, this must, he an erroneous statement. 

The last scriptural proof I shall give that the Holy Spirit 
is not a third infinite Person in the godhead is the very deci¬ 
sive one that Scripture offers not a single ascription of praise 
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or glory to Him, and contains not a single doxology in which 
He is included. Could this be so if he was really and dis¬ 
tinctively God ? Scripture contains ascriptions of praise to 
Christ, and even to the Angels; it connects together the 
names of God and Christ, in innumerable cases where it 
makes no mention of the Holy Spirit.—Johnv. 17* xiv. 21. 
u Father !—this is life eternal to know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent/’ Now if Tri- 
nitarianism is true, the Father, and even with the addition of 
Jesus Christ whom lie has sent, does not constitute the only 
true God. 

“ Our fellowship is with the Father, and witli his Son 
Jesus Christ.”—l John i. 3. 

“ Grace be with you, mercy, and peace, from God the 
Father, and from the. Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Father, in truth and love.”—2 John i. 3. 

“ He that abideth in the doctrine of the Christ, he hath 
both the Father and the Son.”—2 John i. i). 

For whoever shall he ashamed of me and of my words, 
of him shall the Son of Man be ashamed, when he shall come 
in his own glory, and in his Father’s, and of the holy an¬ 
gels.”—Luke ix. 2d. 1 Tim. v. 21. 

“ He that overcomcth, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment; and 1 will not blot out his name out of the book of 
life, but 1 will confess his name before my Father and before 
his angels ”—Rev. iii. 5. 

“ And every creature which is in Heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all 
that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.”—Rev. v. 13. 

Now if it be a fact that there is not one scriptural ascrip¬ 
tion of glory to the Holy Ghost, how is it that the Church of 
England can so confidently say, “ Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost: as it was so in the 
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beginning y is turw y and ever,.shall be” The beginning that is 
here spoken of must have begun after all the books of the 
New Testament were written. We have already traced in 
ecclesiastical history the beginning of that doxology, in the 
latter part of the fourth century—and a beginning in its at¬ 
tendant circumstances not very reputable, nor such as should 
be countenanced by those who preach submission to Church 
Authorities. 

The learned and profound Lardner, modest as learned, 
remarks upon the assumption contained in this doxology bf 
the prayer book, “ as it was in the beginning.” “ Doubtless 
this is said by many very frequently, and with great devotion. 
But can it be said truly ? Does not that deserve consider¬ 
ation ? Is there any such doxology in the New Testament ? 
If not, how can it be said, to have been in the beginning ? 
Arc not the books of the New Testament the most ancient, 
and the most authentic Christian writings in all the world ? 
It matters not much to inquire, when this doxology was first 
used, or how long it has been in use, if it is not in the New 
Testament. And whether it h there or not may be known 
by those who are pleased to read it with care: as all may, in 
Protestant countries, where the Bible lies open, to be seen 
and read by all men/’ (Postscript I. to “ A Letter on the 
Logos.”) 

Weak and almost incredibly insufficient as is the scriptural 
evidence for a third Person in the godhead, the theological 
evidence is still weaker and more arbitrary $ and betrays most 
fully those inadequate conceptions of the divine nature which 
form the supports of all the popular creeds and churches. 
You are aware of the Trinitarian argument for the necessity 
of a second person in the godhead; for these orthodox theolo¬ 
gians presume to reason upon abstract principles about the 
nature of God to an extent that the Unitarians whom they 
condemn for this very practice never have approached to 
and which indeed we hold to he arbitrary and presuming to 
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the last degree. We are gravely told by divines who profess 
the utmost humility and a horror of all speculation, that if 
God was one Being in the sense that we are one, He would 
have no resources in his own Nature enabling Him to forgive 
Sin; and that if there were not at least two persons in the 
godhead, the one to make atonement and the other to 
receive it, our Father in Heaven would be placed in these 
circumstances,—either He must forgive, and since his Law 
had been broken without the infliction of an adequate pe¬ 
nalty, exhibit his Character without Truth ; or He must 
refuse to forgive, and retaining his Truth, exhibit his Cha¬ 
racter without Mercy. Now when a human reasoner lays 
down these preliminaries as necessary parts of the constitu¬ 
tion of the divine mind, I am amazed that he has ever after 
the conscience to charge other men with rash speculations 
on the subjects of Theology, or with reasoning upon ab¬ 
stract principles about the things of God. Atonement is 
made for every sin: in that the Trinitarian is right. The 
sinner bears upon a burdened soul the weight of the cross, 
and faints in sorrow. Through a crucifixion and an agony 
does every erring heart return to God. The penalty is paid, 
in bitter shame and tears, in the consciousness of degrada¬ 
tion and of eternal loss, in the deep humiliation of a spirit that 
has quenched within it the divine flame, and treated with no 
respect the image of God in which it was made. Can such 
a being sin and escape without atonement—can a spiritual 
creature darken the angel and cherish the animal, and yet 
pay no penalty, start at last with no horror, and throb with 
no remorseful agony ? No—the sinner must die in his sins, if 
he is to escape the piercings of his better nature, the open 
eye of his conscience fixed in awful steadiness of gaze upon 
the terrors of his state. Who that has ever felt a throb of 
penitence, who that has ever known the prostration of a soul 
awakened to a sense of sin, the deep misery* of the purer 
spirit looking sorrowfully on the debasements of our being, 
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as Christ looked upon Peter, who that has ever felt these 
things will deny that sin, every sin, has its atonement, and 
instead of questioning the vicarious sacrifice as too dreadful, 
will not rather put it away from him only as too easy, too 
unreal, too remote from the sense of individual agony and 
burden, to meet and satisfy the inward and untransferable 
reality ? We blame not the Trinitarians for speaking of the 
atonement required by sin. We blame them for not treat¬ 
ing that subject with sufficient strictness, with sufficient 
severity, with sufficient energy of application to individual 
consciences. How much more awakening it is to tell a man 
of the atonement that he pays within, of the cross that is 
laid upon his humiliated heart, than to tell him of a meta¬ 
physical necessity in God's nature that required the death 
of an infinite being, the blood of God, for this awful ex¬ 
pression is used and defended at Christ Church,* to make 
satisfaction for the offence of a finite creature. This is the 
arbitrary assumption of Trinitarianism that requires most 
to be exposed, that the sin of a finite being is an infinite 
quantity, and that bis penitence cannot atone for it, for his 
penitence is not infinite. Now the men who assert this 
strange thing, should at least be cautious how they charge 
Unitarians with arbitrary reasonings and speculations. Can 
Reason exhibit, or docs Scripture any where say, that the 
sin of finite man is infinite in the sight of God, and yet 
unless this most extravagant of all propositions can be esta¬ 
blished the whole Trinitarian Theology falls to the ground, 
for then the only atonement for sin will be the crucifixion of 
the erring and repenting spirit, and none more dreadful can be 
given or conceived. I am perfectly aware that cautious and 
refined controversialists would not assert the infinite cha¬ 
racter of man’s sinfulness, and that they would explain away 
the doctrine of the Atonement; but the Lecturers at Christ 
Church are not cautious controversialists, they have no 110 - 
* See the Rev. Mr. Buddicom’s Lecture- 
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tion of such refinements, mid they do assert it without abate¬ 
ment. If God’s unity, says one of them,* was like man’s 
unity. He could not forgive, yet preserve His holiness. And 
therefore I suppose, since man has no tri-personal resources 
in his unity, that he can forgive only because his holiness 
is of an imperfect kind, and as his holiness becomes more 
strict he will less readily forgive, so that when he becomes 
quite perfect he will be quite implacable. But perhaps the 
Trinitarian resource in this difficulty, is that man too forgives, 
yet keeps his truth and holiness, in consideration of the 
atonement offered for ail sin. The immoral plea that man is 
not the Lawgiver, cannot be offered by those whose difficulty 
is one respecting holiness. A holy mind is as much bound 
by the laws of holiness, as if it was itself the Lawgiver. 

1 have introduced here this arbitrary, metaphysical, and 
unscriptural speculation, employed by the Trinitarians to 
establish, a priori, the necessity of a second person in the 
godhead, only to prepare you for a similar inode of reasoning 
which is applied to prove the necessity for a third person in 
the godhead. There are works, they say, carried on in the 
soul of man, that require a Third Person, another infinite 
Mind in the godhead. Solemnly wc say that this is making 
too free with the infinite nature of God. What are those 
works, or what works can be conceived, to which God our 
Father is not adequate ? Is it not very like irreverence for a 
human being to say ,—my salvation cannot be carried on by 
one infinite and perfect Spirit, but requires three infinite and 
perfect Spirits ? Ought not such cjicuo^iioiis of Reason as 
these to be very distinctly supported by Revelation before 
they arc advanced with any boldness, and other men called 
no Christians, and treated accordingly, for no other iniquity 
than that of humbly refusing to speak so confidently of 
God’s nature, and to put these limitations upon Him without 
proof? But even supposing that the orthodox reasonings 

• The Rev. U. M*Neik‘. 
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about the nature of sin were correct, and the inability of one 
perfect mind to forgive his creatures, and rescue a sinner 
from his sins, established, what necessities remain that re¬ 
quire the existence of a third infinite Mind—what operations 
within the human soul are to be carried on, for which God 
the Father and God the Son are not sufficient? I know’ 
nothing more wonderful than that the Christian world should 
at tins day admit the existence of a third person in the god¬ 
head, without ever raising the question, or having the doubt 
suggested to them, is not God our Father sufficient for these 
things ? I intreat you to discard from your minds the Trini¬ 
tarian assertion that we deny the operations attributed by 
them to the Holy Spirit—we do not deny them—the con¬ 
nexions of the Spirit of God with the spirit of man we hold 
as the most solemn, intimate and blessed truth, the very 
soul of worship, of hope, and of spiritual life—take away 
this, and religion has neither power nor meaning—but we do 
deny that the Spirit of our Father is insufficient to maintain 
every spiritual connexion with the souls of-his children ; we 
bring the secret griefs, penitence, and aspirations of our 
being to Him who heard the prayers and strengthened the 
soul of Christ;—and when light descends upon us, so that we 
almost hear the encouragements of IJis voice, and see the 
beckonings of His hand, we know that it is the Spirit of our 
Father who sends the blessing from above, and gives to them 
that ask. 

We entreat Trinitarians to address themselves to this par¬ 
ticular point, and to explain to us the moral or metaphysical 
necessities that require a third person in the godhead, and 
render two perfect and infinite Minds inadequate to the work 
of Man's Salvation. They are very explicit and full in their 
statement of reasons exhibiting the incompetency of one 
infinite spirit to save a sinner, and necessitating the intro¬ 
duction of if second—wc ask them to be equally explicit in 
explaining to us the inadequacy of two Beings, each of them 
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possessed of the full perfections of godhead, to rescue, teach, 
comfort, and bless, that not naturally unkindred spirit of 
man, which Scripture tells us is * the candle of the Lord,’ 
and ‘ the inspiration of the Almighty.’ It will not serve the 
Trinitarian theologians to refuse us this explanation on the 
grounds that they take the doctrine as it is revealed, and in¬ 
quire no further—for they do enter into very copious expla¬ 
nations of the theological necessity for a second person in 
the godhead, and they very confidently state it as a fact in 
divine metaphysics, that if the resources of God could not 
have supplied two infinite minds, no sin could ever have 
found a pardon—and if after this readiness of explanation 
respecting the second person they, refuse us all explanation 
respecting the third, the conclusion will certainly be sug¬ 
gested, that they offer no explanations only because they 
have none to offer. Conceding for a moment the funda¬ 
mental principles of Trinitarian theology, that the Father of 
our spirits could not receive the penitence of Ilis children 
and shed His blessing upon their returning hearts, until for¬ 
giveness was rendered possible by a co-equal and co-ctcnial 
God meeting the demands of a Righteousness that, if dwell¬ 
ing in only one perfect Mind, could not pardon;—what is 
there I ask qfter the sacrifice of Christ had removed the dif¬ 
ficulty, and opened the communication between God and his 
children, and left the divine spirit free to love, and operate 
upon, the justified,—what is there remaining to restrict the 
workings of the Omnipotent and Omnipresent Spirit of God 
our Father—to render him incompetent for our sanctifica¬ 
tion, in addition to the previous incompetency for our re¬ 
demption, which Trinitarians are so far from scrupling to 
assign to Him that they make it a first principle of their 
theology, and attempt to prove it by Reason. 

Our One God they tell us, in the human sense of qnencss, 
would be a helpless Being: on their very first sfn, his chil¬ 
dren would be plucked out of His hands, and find him a God 
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unable to save. Or, if He could forgive the repentance of 
His creatures, it would imply a Morality so lax, that He 
would be a God not worth serving.* To such dizzy heights 
of Theology do Trinitarians who abjure Reason in religion 
carry their reasonings upon the nature of God, and look into 
the dread profound, and speak confidently, as if they under¬ 
stood it all. Again 1 say, let us grant them all this, and still 
the question remains that never has been answered, after 
the sacrifice of Christ has set at liberty the Spirit of our Fa¬ 
ther to come freely into loxing, regenerating, and sanctifying 
contact with the spirits of his children, what necessity is there 
for a third person in the godhead to bless and save our souls, 
or what works are to be carried on within us, which God the 
Father and God the Son are not competent to perform? 
Has not the spirit of our Father access to His children, who 
are brought nigh to Him through Christ; and if so, what is 
the office and what the need of a third infinite Mind ? We 
acknowledge with all our soul’s devotion that every thing 
good in man comes, yes, and comes immediately, from the 
{Spirit, of our God ; blit is not our Father with us, and is His 
Spirit straitened that he cannot save? On tins matter wc 
abide with the Apostles who say :—“ Every good and every 
perfect gift is from above, and eometh down from the Father 
of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning/’ We are told that the Holy Spirit uses 4 the word/ 
as its instrument, in the work of spiritual regeneration. If 
so, the Holy Spirit must be God our Father, for the Apostle 
goes on to say :—“ Of his own will begat He us with the 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of first fruits of Ids 
creatures/’ “ Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God 
even our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us 
everlasting consolation and good hope through grace, com¬ 
fort your hearts and establish you in every good word and 


* The Rev. II. M'Neile’s Lecture. 
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work.”* Now here, whilst no mention whatever is made of 
the Iloly Spirit as a separate agent, the peculiar offices of 
the Comforter are ascribed to the spirit of our Father, and, 
what to Christians is equivalent, the spirit of Christ, for who 
hath seen him, hath seen all that man can see of the moral 
perfections and spirit of our God. And not with Apostles 
only, but with Christ himself, do we abide in the blessed 
faith of our Father being our Comforter. “ Holy Father, 
keep, through thine one name, those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one as we arc. While I was 
with them in the world I kept, them through thy name:—I 
pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the evil. Sanctify them 
through thy truth: thy word is truth.” Here Christ prays 
to God the Father to sanctify the spirits of the disciples, 
when he should he no more with them to instruct and keep 
them. Now Sanctification is assigned by Trinitarians to the 
Holy Spirit as his peculiar office. What I hen can he more 
clear than that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of our Father in 
communication with his children, and that this was the Com¬ 
forter, even the Spirit of Truth, a portion of the true spirit of 
God, which the Christ prayed his Father to communicate to 
his darkened disciples,—to take away the Jewish veil from 
their hearts, and to guide them into the blessed light of the 
pure gospel! 

The Apostles pray to the Father to be a Guide + and Com¬ 
forter X ’ Jesus Christ prays to the Father to be a Sanctifier 
and Enlightener; these are the works, and (he only works, 
ascribed by Trinitarians to the Holy Spirit. No reason has 
been offered in tbe present Controversy for the necessity of a 
third person in tbe Godhead to be the agent of these opera¬ 
tions ; nowhere in orthodox theology have I been able to find 
a reason: 1 respectfully invite the attention of our opponents 


* 2 Tliess. ii. 16. 


f 1 Thcs. hi. 11. 


J 2 Thcs. ii. 16. 
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to this neglected point. Let them not mistake our demand. 
We do not deny that the works of the Holy Spirit can be 
done by God alone: but we ask for a reason why God our 
Father is not sufficient for these things. Until this question 
is satisfactorily answered, it must be evident that the Trini¬ 
tarian Theology is entirely arbitrary. 

It is not a little remarkable that Bishop Sherlock, in at¬ 
tempting to prove that the Holy Spirit performs the work of 
the Gospel within the mind, by the very texts that he himself 
adduces identifies this Holy Spirit with the Spirit of God 
our Father; “No man can come unto me, except the Father 
which hath sent me, draw him.” “ No man can come unto 
me, except it were given unto him of my Father.” “ He that 
is of God, heareth God's word.”* 

There was only one of the operations ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit by the Lecturer in Christ Church, to which I could 
not give my assent. We were told that the Holy Spirit in¬ 
terpreted the Scriptures to all true believers. I believe that 
some portion of the Spirit of God is in every man who loves 
the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. I believe that every one 
who does His will, knows of the doctrine whether it is of God. 
Morally and spiritually, I do believe that the Spirit of God is 
still a witness to the truth of Christ. The Spirit of the Father 
was in Christ, and to those who love him and keep his com¬ 
mandments the Father still cometh, and maketh His abode 
with them. And so far we know that we are of the truth, be¬ 
cause we love and are partakers of the Spirit that dwelt in 
Jesus. But if any man presumes to extend this sympathy 
with the Spirit of the Christ from moral to controverted truth, 
and to pretend that he is not only spiritually but intellectually 
instructed, so that he has not only a living faith, but a true 
creed, we abandon him to his conviction, satisfied that how- 


* Sacred Classics. Sermons on the Holy Spirit, p. 161. I have lately read 
this volume carefully, in the hope of finding some definite statement of argument 
for the Trinitarian Theology on this subject, but in vain. 
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ever sincere, it is unscriptural and a delusion. How can men 
persuade themselves that it is humble, that it is Christian, that 
it is in the spirit of a modest self-knowledge, to pretend 
to this intellectual infallibility, that God not only inspires the 
holiness of their wills, but protects their judgment from all 
error ? When wc ask those who tell us that only their creeds 
can save, what infallible interpreter preserves them from all 
doctrinal error, they do not scruple to proclaim that the Spirit 
of God is their instructor in the controverted tenets of theo- 
logy.* Now we only ask how this can be made clear either 
to other men, or to themselves ? Have they alone sincere con¬ 
victions on these subjects ? Have they alone sought the truth 
with the toils and prayers of earnest and humble minds ? 
Have they alone emptied themselves of all prejudice, and 
desired only the pure light from God ? Have they alone put 
worldly considerations from their hearts, and left all tilings 
that they might follow Christ? What evidence is there in 
their position, or in their sacrifices, that only the Spirit of God 
can be their guide, for that they are manifestly self-devoted 
to the cause of truth ? Are they the meek adherents to perse¬ 
cuted principle, so that against the outward storm nothing 
short of the inward witness of the Spirit can be their omni¬ 
potent supports ? Do they alone give evidence by the scorn 
and insult which they cheerfully bear for Christ’s sake and 
the gospel’s, that they must be taught of God, for that no 
men could endure this social persecution unless God was with 
them ? Ah, my friends, does it become the followers of po¬ 
pular opinions to turn to the persecuted, and say, we who 
float upon the world’s favour, we who have no sacrifices to 
bear for conscience’ sake, we to whom godliness is a present 
income (fl-opov) of all that men most love—we give evidence 
of being supported through all this peace and popularity by 
the Holy Spirit—but you , whom we persecute and scorn, you 
•whom we lecture and libel, you who have to bear upon your 

* See the Rev. J. E. Bates’ Lecture, and the Preface to the Rev, Fielding Quid’s. 
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inmost hearts the coarse friction of intolerance and of rude 
fanaticism, you, though you have to endure all this, give no 
evidence that your convictions of Christ and your faith in God 
are dear unto you,—you are voluntary sufferers, and the dis¬ 
tresses of your position, which we shall aggravate in every 
way we can, are no proof that you stand the rude pcltings of 
the pitiless storm, only because you dare not abandon con¬ 
viction, or turn away from what you believe to be the light of 
God within you ? I ask can any thing surpass the unmitigated 
Popery of all this, except its unmitigated cruelty and injus¬ 
tice ? llow is it that the Minister of a state religion, the 
preacher of popular creeds, whose lightest words raise echoes.. 
of assent—who gets the support and sympathy of crouds on far 
easier terms than others get bare toleration and existence, can 
so remove from him all self-knowledge and mercy, as to have 
the heart to tell the man whom he persecutes, we who have 
every thing to gain from our religion and nothing to lose, give 
evidence, of being supported through all tins ease and triumph 
by the Spirit of God, but you, who in this world have every 
thing to lose by your religion, and nothing to gain, give no 
evidence of having the Spirit of Truth, and are loxers of your 
own selves more' than of Conscience and of God?* We suspect 
them not, God forbid we should, of being immorally templed 
and biassed, and with a true sincerity we declare that we 
have no sympathy whatever with the ungenerous vulgarity of 
such a charge,—but at the same time, they ought, to be aware, 
and if they were truly generous in their turn they would be 
aware, that all the out ward marks by which men nmy judge 
of the sincerity of convictions, and the strength of inward 
reliances, and allegiance to God, are upon us, not upon them. 

The other offices assigned to the Holy Spirit besides that 
of being an infallible interpreter to the orthodox, were the 

* See the Lecture of the Rev. D. James, and indeed the whole tone and spirit 
ol the Trinitarian Course. Mr. Janies declined that we denied the personality of 
the Holy Spirit, only because we had never ,felt his operations. 
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following:—to bring our souls into sympathy and union with 
the Spirit of Jesus—to draw us by spiritual affinities unto the 
Christ; to sanctify our nature through communion with the 
holy One, cleansing the temple of the spiritual God; to 
govern our moral being, and supply the diviner impulses that 
lift us to imperishable things, and teach us to love and to 
pray aright; and to give us through the spiritual witness 
within ourselves, a pledge and earnest of the loving purpose 
of God, and of the glory that remaineth.—Must we indeed 
renounce these connexions of our spirits with the Spirit of 
our God, unless mechanically settling the distribution of 
offices, we receive these influences through the departmental 
arrangements of the Trinitarian Theology? Will God our 
Father not come to us and make His abode with us, if we are 
unfortunate enough to find no evidence in Scripture for a 
third infinite Mind associated with him, and carry up to Him 
the unbroken sum of our love, our faith, our worship, and our 
prayers ? Will He rejeet us only because we pour out our all 
before Ilim, and knowing Him to be all-sufficient, feel our 
derived spirits to be at every moment within the shelter of His 
parental presence ?—And yet, if the Trinitarians were right, if 
only a believer in a tri-personal God could hold these spiritual 
connexions with the source of all good, the fountain head of all 
holiness and hope, if these were the only conditions on which 
our souls could feel life from above—then should we become 
the most grateful, the most devoted, uhc most submissive of 
their disciples—we would entreat them to show us the way of 
knowledge, that we might ascend unto the hill of the Lord, 
and stand in His holy place,—and to lift up for us, in mercy, 
the everlasting doors of our darkened hearts, that the King 
of Glory might come in;—and we would flee from our Unita- 
rianism as we should from Atheism, for it would be Atheism 
if it closed our access to the Spirit of God. 

But, though not fond of speaking personally of religious ex¬ 
periences, we do declare, and we do know, that the spirit of man 
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may hold communion with the Spirit of our Father. Every im¬ 
pulse after holiness is the Spirit of God. Every “ sighing that 
cannot be uttered” after the pure, the perfect, and the good, is 
the Spirit of God. Every devotion of our souls to things un¬ 
seen and eternal, when solicited by things seen and temporal, 
is of the Spirit of God. Every dictate of Duty is the spirit of 
God. Every answer to the prayer of a pure heart is the spirit of 
God. Every movement of disinterested love is the spirit of 
God. Every self-sacrifice for the sake of justice or of mercy 
is made in the strength of the Spirit of God. Every inward 
hope in tins world’s darkness, and undying trust amid this 
world’s deaths, is an inspiration from Him who is a very pre¬ 
sent help in the time of trouble, a spiritual intimation from 
the Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. The spirit that conforms itself to the will 
of God, that removes from it whatever is alien to His nature, 
that puts away the defiling breath of the passions, that seeks 
Him by prayer, by efforts of duty, by struggles of penitence, 
by resistance to all sin, by self-purification and constant con¬ 
verse with His image in the Christ, that spirit mirrors more 
and more of the glory of God, feels more and more His 
power and peace within the soul, and receives of His fulness, 
and grows in His likeness, throughout eternity. 

If there are any to whom all this appears visionary, 
and who charge the religious mind with mysticism,—we 
are ready to bear our share of that charge; for thus far 
we confess ourselves to be Mystics. Yet, so far are we 
from holding it to be Mysticism, that we are confident 
that nothing which sense perceives, or thought takes in, is 
so real, so enduring, so full of life, as this spiritual and im¬ 
perishable connexion of the soul of man with the Spirit 
of God. This connexion, whatever may have been the in¬ 
spiration of peculiar times, we now regard as part of the esta¬ 
blished providence and operations of our Father’s Spirit. He 
gives of His Spirit, to all who observe the conditions on which 
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He has promised to pour out His Spirit upon them. No pure 
mind ever sought Him in vain. No erring heart ever turned 
to Him in penitence) and found no peace. Whenever our 
holier nature awakes to earnest action, God enters into the 
soul. Whenever prayer purifies our desires, and rectifies our 
estimates, and places great realities in spiritual lights, God is 
present with us. Every effort to sink our imperfections, and 
to feel purely, places us within the nffinities of His Holy 
Spirit. There is no miracle in this. God reveals himself to 
the spirit that assimilates itself to Him, and seeks Him by 
growing like to Him. There are no limits to those spiritual 
communications. He that asketh receiveth; he that seeketh 
findeth ; and to him that knocketh it is opened. This is of 
God’s grace; not now of miracle, but of nature. We are His 
cliildren, and in proportion os we love Him purely, and fol¬ 
low after Him, He reveals Himself to us. Revealing him¬ 
self through our spirit, He abides with us for ever. Imaged 
within us in juster proportions, as we reject impurity, and im¬ 
pose the harmony of His will upon all our desires, lie guides 
us into all truth, and causes us to feel within, the blessed in¬ 
timations of His sympathizing Spirit. Correcting our false 
estimates, and fixing our trusts upon His own great realities. 
He comforts us amid the shadow's of Time and Death, whilst 
we repose upon a w’orld that cannot be moved, and rely upon 
the faithfulness of God. 

Jesus Christ is our most perfect minge of the Spiritual 
Father. He developes within us the ideas that are akin to 
God. He brings us through sympathy with himself within 
the affinities of the Holy Spirit, for God was with him. 
By the baptism of ever fresh penitence, and still fresher 
purity, he prepares us- for the higher baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, and of fire. We grow in light as we grow in purity. 
If we keep holy the Temple of the Spirit it abides with us, 
and, doing His will, w r c know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God. The soul that quenches not the Spirit, that suffers no 

o 2 
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intimation from God to pass unheeded, that looks upon the 
face of Christ, and reads in characters of blended grace and 
truth the mind of the Father, is continually bom again, and 
again, into new and still newer light, for the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven is a reaching forth unto things that are before; and he that 
is in Christ Jesus has within him a spring of life, and is ever 
a New Creature. And lie is ever nearest to God who through 
purity and prayer has disposed his own spirit to receive light 
from the Holy Spirit of God, and waits and watches for fresh 
corninuications from His unexhausted Christ. 

Were another great Teacher to appear amongst us, were 
another Christ to come to us, and apart from the narrow 
technicalities of system, to unfold sublime and quickening 
views of the moral and spiritual world, where might w r e 
expect to find the kindred minds, that would most instantly 
recognize the voice of the Divinity, and upon whose ready 
sympathies the heavenly words would fall like sparks upon the 
fuel ? Perhaps those who best understood what it is “ to be 
born again” might not be of the number of the learned, the 
instructed, the Masters in Israel. It is certain that they 
would not be found among the adherents of unchanging 
systems—the Pharisees of the faith, who think that they al¬ 
ready possess the absolute Truth imprisoned in creeds—and 
expect no new light to break forth upon their souls. The 
wind blowcth where it listeth—nevertheless its course is not 
uncontrolled—it has laws though we know them not—and 
where would the Spirit of God list to blow’, if it was now 
breathing from the lips of some inspired man,—into what 
hearts would it find its way, and fan the latent affinities into 
the flame of spiritual life ? Might it not again pass by the 
College of the learned, and the Temple of the Priest, and 
descend in living fire upon the poor man’s soul ? All that 
wc ran do is to look out for light—to expect, it—to keep 
near through prayer and inward communion to Him w T ho is 
its Fountain—to have the inward sentiments pure, the place of 
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the Spirit unsoiled, that if light should come into the world, 
it may not reject us as unworthy, finding no mirror for itself 
in our stained souls—and above all, never to be possessed 
with that infatuation of confidence, that blindness of suffi¬ 
ciency, that self-idolatry of the creature, which looks for no 
regeneration to descend upon it—and ignorant of its po¬ 
verty, its error, and its want, asks with the young Ruler, 
rt what lack I yet,” or with Nicodemus, “ How can a man be 
born again ?” We may be born again, and again, if we will 
only lay ourselves out for it. The light will come if it is 
looked for. It Rill not open the closed eye that seeks no 
more illumination, but it will fall upon every expecting spirit. 
The only essential condition of being born again, is that the 
sincere heart, listening to God within, and reading the mind 
of His Spirit in Christ his image, remove from itself every 
moral disqualification, and lie in wait for light and truth. 
W T herever they are found, and whatever be their creed, the 
Spirit of God “ listeth ” to blow upon such minds. 
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•LET EVEHY MAN UK HLLY I’EItSCAHKD IN HIS OWN MIND."-- 

It out, \lv.j. 


The essential spirit of the religious revolution which in the 
16th century shook Europe and its thrones, was resistance 
to ecclesiastical authority. When Luther burned the Pope’s 
bull, in Wirtembcrg, in one act pregnant with meaning and 
with consequences, he broke the spell which had chained the 
minds of men for a thousand years, and spread its fascination 
over the whole space of Christendom. That single uct was a 
virtual denial that any church, however high in pretension, 
however venerable in institutions, however universal in do¬ 
minion, however mighty in power, had a right to enslave his 
intellect or to silence his conscience. The English martyr, 
when ready to be offered up, boasted to his fellow-sufferer 
that they would that day kindle such a flame in England as 
should never be put out; but the blaze of a piece of parch¬ 
ment in the hand of the German reformer, was a light far 
more significant and impressive—a light at which thousands 
started from their slumbers, and although it has often since 
flickered and been clouded, it does yet, and ever will, point 
the way to mental and religious freedom. Luther and the 
other reformers, objected to the church of Rome, the usurp¬ 
ation of unjust authority, and the establishment of a false 
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standard in faith and practice: they objected to her that she 
claimed a dominion over the souls of men which God alone 
can hold ; and they object that she set aside the supremacy 
of Christ by encumbering his gospel with her own traditions. 
Not alone for alleged errors in doctrine, but for this error in 
the very root and foundation of her constitution, they sepa¬ 
rated from her communion, and protested against her juris¬ 
diction. They declared the Bible to be the only ground of a 
Christian’s faith—the only guide of his religious convictions, 
and they claimed for themselves the right of private judg¬ 
ment and of individual interpretation. We make the same 
declaration and assert the same claim, and we neither re¬ 
strict nor nullify it by creed, catechism or confession, by 
tests or articles, by pains or penalties. Modern Protestant 
churches, like the reformers, speak proudly of religious li¬ 
berty, but like the reformers also, it is a liberty they are 
very unwilling to share—a liberty for themselves and not for 
others: without claiming infallibility in name, they assume 
it in reality; and without giving, as Home does, the promise 
of unerring guidance, they aim at an authority as despotic, 
and would wrest a submission as slavish. 

The energetic maxim of Chillingworth, “The Bible arid 
the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants,” is ever and 
ever repeated even by those who are pledged to find in it 
the Athanasinn creed and the thirty-nine articles, and by 
others who are compelled to extract out of it the West¬ 
minster confession and the longer catechism. Witli a zeal 
that never grows fatigued, it is translated in every tongue 
ami circulated in every nation ; nay, the lisping child must 
have it to the very letter, and a fierce war-cry is opened 
should a school, by selections or omissions, leave the youth¬ 
ful mind w ithout an opportunity to study the patriarchal ge¬ 
nealogies, the prophesies of Daniel, or the apocalypse of 
Saint John. • The wide circulation of the Bible w t c regard as 
a great social blessing; but when it- is sometimes asked 
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whether its indiscriminate reading is suited to all ages and 
classes, the very question is taken as an evidence of popery 
or infidelity in the proposer. To doubt the perspicuity of 
God’s word, is is said, is to doubt the wisdom of God’s pro¬ 
vidence. The first object of man in speaking to man, is to be 
understood; how much more in God addressing his crea¬ 
tures, and on the most momentous concerns! The Bible, it 
is asserted, is so plain that the child may understand it, that 
he who runs may read, nnd that way-faring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein. If this be true* it is in itself the 
death-blow of creeds, for then they are both unnecessary 
and absurd—unnecessary, because the statements can be as 
clearly, can be as easily found in' the Bible as in the creed$ 
absurd, because it is monstrous folly to attempt making that 
more distinct which is manifest enough already. The Bible 
being, on the orthodox theory of plenary inspiration, lite¬ 
rally the word of God, there is even a degree of impiety in 
the presumption of pretending to give a summary of its 
meaning in human fabrications, whether from Trent or 
Augsburgh, from the palace of the Lateran or the hall of 
Westminster. 

That simplicity is a characteristic of the Bible, at least in 
its main tendency, I cordially admit; it is the especial qua¬ 
lity of the gospel. I could desire no better test by which to 
try the value of creeds. If the evangelists John or Mat¬ 
thew were again to appear on earth, bringing with them their 
first simplicity, ignorant of the wrangling disputes, of the 
vain scholasticism which have disturbed this world and the 
church since they were taken to their rest—if the Atlianasian 
document were put into their hands, there is nothing in their 
gospels which enables me to think they could understand it} 
if moreover they were told that the whole of it could be de¬ 
duced from their writings, I speak in all earnest solemnity 
when I say, that at such an assertion I can conceive of 
them as no otherwise than utterly bewildered and surprized. 
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Take our Lord’s sayings and discourses as reported by his 
evangelists, and contrast them with the creed we are discuss¬ 
ing. With what undisguised simplicity is God ever spoken 
of, always presented in some intimate relation to our duty or 
liis own 'providence—as an object of worship, of trust? or 
of love ! Pray to thy Father who is in secret, and thy Fa¬ 
ther who seeth in secret shall reward thee openly. If ye 
being evil know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more will your heavenly Father give good things 
to them that ask, him. Touch me not for I have not yet 
ascended to my Father and your Father, to my God and 
your God. Such is the clear and tqpching phraseology in 
which Christ always speaks of God, and thus gives, not a scho¬ 
lastic dissertation, but a revelation to human affections. And 
in the same spirit of simplicity is his own nature also mani¬ 
fested; he who in all things was meek and lowly in heart, 
who went about doing good, and came to seek and save the 
lost. Astonishing mysteries indeed has Athanasian theology 
made out of these plain statements, having found in them a 
trinity in unity, and a unity in trinity; the Father uncreate, 
the Son unereate, and the Holy Ghost uncreate; the Father 
incomprehensible, the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy 
Ghost incomprehensible; the Father eternal, the Son eternal, 
and the Holy Ghost eternal, and so on; and though each 
is distinctively asserted to be uncreated, incomprehensible, 
and eternal, we are to believe on pain of eternal damnation, 
that they are not three eternals, but one eternal—not three 
uncreated, but one uncreated—not three incornprehensibles, 
but one incomprehensible. Surely of all incornprehensibles 
this theological jumble is the most incomprehensible. If to 
defy contradiction by the very sublime of absurdity be a 
safeguard from refutation^ the Athanasian creed must stand 
eternally un confuted. Plausible falsehood, however inge¬ 
nious, may be stripped of its sophistries, but there is a cer¬ 
tain degree of wild fabrication which may challenge all the 
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efforts of philosophers and logicians, yet remain as firm as 
before in the bulwarks of its impenetrable nonsense. It 
may be truly said that these are things on which we cannot 
reason; most certainly they are, for they subvert at once all 
possible principles of reason and of truth. But the climax 
of these astounding marvels is, that we are assured that if wc 
do not hold this Catholic faith, "without doubt we shall 
perish everlastingly.” And this precious document, this 
compilation of monkish mysteries and scholastic jargon, is 
set forth as the accurate definition of the Christian faith—tlic 
test of saving belief or of damnable heresy; this production 
of crazy or crafty churchmen, this concentration of hoary 
absurdities, of bewildered metaphysics, and of savage bigot¬ 
ries, presumes to utter the judgment of God, and to launch 
the thunder of the skies. Beginning with the pride of infal¬ 
libility, it closes consistently with a sentence of perdition; 
and for this there is pleaded the language of the gospel— 
language evidently misinterpreted, as any language must be 
which would identify the spirit of Christ with the spirit of 
Athanasius. So on the ground of two false assumptions, 
those who pride themselves in this Athanasian orthodoxy 
arc privileged to denounce with a safe and quiet conscience 
perdition on their heretical brethren. First, it is assumed 
that when the gospel says, “ He that believeth not,” it must 
mean, he that believeth not the three creeds ; and, secondly, 
it is assumed that when the gospel says, " He that believeth 
not shall be condemned,” the condemnation implied is ever¬ 
lasting destruction. This is in the genuine spirit of Church 
and Creed Christianity, fencing in a little and a barren para¬ 
dise with the brambles and the briars of theological defini¬ 
tions, making holiness and virtue dependent on ecclesiastical 
syllogisms, and shutting out all from heaven who may be 
compelled to disagree with the doctors of Nice, or the com¬ 
pilers of our English liturgy, who hold the faith of Milton 
and Locke, but cannot be convinced by Bull, Waterland, or 
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Sherlocke. Creeds pronounce perdition, and Churches hold 
up Creeds; and ministers come forth to magnify the glory of 
these Churches and to maintain the verity of these Creeds; 
but men of meek tempers and tolerant hearts seem half 
ashamed of their work, and in the effort to soften dogmatical 
ferocity, make a vain effort at compromise between their 
consistency and their charity. It is all fruitless: the dark 
and damning malediction is written on these Creeds with a 
pen of adamat; the preacher’s feelings arc of no avail, and 
he is commanded by his system to proclaim them aloud and 
afar—to hold them as warrants of eternal death to all who 
gainsay or deny them. At the best, orthodox charity, after 
all admissions, can only embrace different shades of Trinita¬ 
rians ; Unitarians must still remain outside the pale of hope; 
if therefore condemned we must he, it is of but small import¬ 
ance in what form or on what theory. To those who are to 
enter the regions of the lost for ever, questions on essences 
and persons, with many other most grave disquisitions, can 
signify hut little; nor can much consolation be derived 
from the reflection, that but a hair’s breadth from the 
Unitarian heresy, theology by evasions and distinction might 
have given us a refuge in the doctrine of Sabellianism. 
Wc are, however, most gravely told that he who receives 
not the Athanasian Creed, cannot be saved—a (.’reed at 
which reason, ns it was well said, stands aghast, and Faith 
itself is half confounded; a Creed, of which it was better 
snid, that it is alike contrary to common sense, to common 
arithmetic, and to common charity. 

Were the exposure of the Athanasian formulary the design 
of this Lecture, I should feel that I had undertaken a very 
needless and a very presumptuous task, needless, because in 
this age there are few that attach any importance to it; pre¬ 
sumptuous, because, if minds are not affected by its self-con¬ 
futation, I hdve not the vanity to pretend to any arguments 
which could shake their convictions. But one can scarcely 
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suppress a feeling of sorrow and surprise at seeing this docu¬ 
ment dragged out for defence in the nineteenth century; 
this mixture of monkish metaphysics and scholastic bigotry, 
a production which multitudes of the orthodox themselves 
conspire to repudiate, and of which many of the best and 
highest minds in the Church of England have been most 
heartily ashamed—of which they desire to he well rid. Were 
the defence of such a creed to be taken as a true sign of the 
times, there would he cause indeed for pain to think that wc 
had been rolled hack again into the dark ages ; hut it is not 
so ; such things are rather marks that show us how far the 
advancing tide has moved beyond them. In the course of 
the present Lecture I desire it to he distinctly understood, 
that I oppose creeds in their very principle : it is not alone 
such as 1 think false, but though I believed them true, I 
would yet oppose their use. My opposition is directed 
against the spirit «of creeds, and if my own opinions were 
attempted to he forced in that, form, my opposition would lie 
the same. I am in this place to maintain a principle, the 
principle of intellectual, moral, and Christian freedom, arid 
because creeds, as I think, are at variance with this, 1 de¬ 
nounce them. I intend nothing against individual profes¬ 
sors. If I should give them offence, I have no wrong mo¬ 
tive with which to charge myself, and must attribute it to the 
necessity of plain speaking on a subject by no means agree¬ 
able ; but whether pleasant or not, I have a duty to perform, 
and I must as far as my power goes, endeavour to do it ho¬ 
nestly and faithfully. 

The title of this Lecture is, that creeds are the foes of 
heavenly faith, and the allies of worldly policy. It is my 
object to show that this accusation is not lightly or unjustly 
advanced; and in making good this two-fold charge, the 
greatest perplexity which attends it, is the multifarious and 
abundant evidence whereby it can he established.' 
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I. I proceed first to prove them the foes of heavenly 
faith. 

Creeds disqualify the mind for the pursuit of truth. This 
is my first assertion, and I shall establish its correctness in 
several particulars. Creeds generate mental apathy and 
mental dependence, and this is fatal in the very outset. To 
a spirit of inquiry there is needed an impulsive intellectual 
activity, and to this activity there is needed a desire for the 
thing to be attained, and a sense of its importance. There 
is no labour without motive, and if in religious belief, the 
creed has defined before-hand all that is necessary for my 
salvation, L have no necessity to take any more trouble in 
the mutter. If 1 am to rest on authority at last, it is just as 
well for me to be satisfied with it at first—if after toilsome 
inquiry, at the peril of my souPs eternal peace, the dogmas 
of the creed are those to which my conclusions must return, 

1 had better be at once content—if I must believe as the 
Church believes, if I must believe ns the Creed says 1 should 
believe, if I must believe as the priest declares my hope of 
heaven requires, if after criticism and research, long and pa¬ 
tient, I must arrive at but one exposition of the Bible, it is 
but wisdom to spare myself from such a pressure of useless 
labour. But indolence in this case is not merely allowable, 
it is, in fact, the safest. If to doubt be danger, and if to dis¬ 
believe be sin, then the curiosity which stimulates examina¬ 
tion may lead me into ruin, whilst implicit Submission, that 
receives all and questions nothing, is a condition of peaceful - 
security. The incitements to mental labour are analogous to 
those to any other sort of labour; it is that one shall be the 
richer and the better for it, and that what he acquires he may 
justly possess. But, if by independent inquiry I may become 
morally poorer and spiritually worse, if I shall have no right 
to my own thoughts, and must be despoiled of my convic¬ 
tions, or punished for them, when I have worked them out 
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with the struggle of every faculty, it is exceeding folly to risk 
the misery and irritation of being torn between my opinion 
and my creed, conscience forcing me to acquiesce, and reason 
compelling me to doubt. This view is no supposition; it is 
fact. Submission to Creeds and Churches, is the true cause 
of that wide spread moral torpor in every country where 
Creeds and Churches have dominion. There is nothing so 
rare as intelligent, independent religious conviction; and how 
can it he otherwise, when each leans upon his priest, and 
the priest gives him ready-made opinions, as they were formed 
a thousand years ago. There ia a general and profound igno¬ 
rance of the sources of opinion, the history of opinion, of the 
philosophy of opinion, and of the Bible, both in its letter and 
in its spirit. Speak to multitudes of religion, in any broad 
or liberal sense, and it seems to them as if it were an un¬ 
known tongue. To have any chance of attention, you must 
use terms which Creeds have sanctified, you must address 
them in traditionary phrases, which have the sectarian or 
sacerdotal currency. This never could have been had religion 
been recommended as a subject of individual and independent 
study, leaving the mind free, both in its pursuit and its con¬ 
clusion. That I have stated nothing but what fact justifies, 
I may appeal to any one who has considered the religious con¬ 
dition of this country, or of Europe generally, arid considered 
it in every rank of society. I speak not of the Spaniard, who has 
not yet rid himself from the palsy of the‘Inquisition, who can go 
from the prostration of the confessional to scenes of the wildest 
crime; I speak not of the Italian, that compound of profaneness 
and credulity, of sin and devotion, w'ho can bow before an 
image, and with the same hand cross himself, by which a mi¬ 
nute before he plunged his stiletto in his fellow-creature’s heart. 
I speak not of our own peasantry, w r ho Sunday after Sunday, 
walk statedly to church or chapel, and know little more than 
that they went there and came back again; 1 speak not of 
the fashionable wealthy, who, on this point, are commonly as 
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ignorant as the boor, and choose religion as they choose every 
thing else, as it happens to be the mode; T pass these by, 
because it may be said, that pleasure and gaiety leave them 
no time for study; but I will refer to multitudes who are es¬ 
teemed devout and serious Christians, whose minds passively 
receive the mould of their teachers, and to whom religion 
never presents itself as a system of various thought and of 
independent examination. Now, this ignorant apathy lias 
bad effects, which arc not merely negative; and at the risk 
of anticipating, I will allude in a few words to one or two of 
them: it gives stability to every error and corruption, and 
holds to them with an obstinacy, against which wisdom has 
no power; it is the very soil in which priestcraft grows 
darkest and foulest; and the hierarchy in any age or country 
has never risen to its full stature of lordliness, until the people 
have lain lowest in torpid submission. And, in addition to 
this, there is no uncharitableness so inveterate, there is no 
bigotry so intolerant, as that which this species of character 
matures, for as it is unable to comprehend an opposite opinion, 
it is equally inadequate and unwilling to weigh the arguments 
in its favour, or to estimate the evidence on which it is main¬ 
tained. Having no conception of independence itself, inde¬ 
pendence in another appears presumption, if not something 
worse, and never having imagined that other opinions could 
possibly he true except its own, to hold any different could 
only he explained by supposing a want of honesty or a want 
of grace. 

I might dwell upon the fear by which Creeds paralyse the 
faculties of weak or sensitive natures, by which they deprive 
them of all power for calm and deliberate examination, by the 
fear of being excluded from their Church, by the fear of being 
discarded by their friends, by the fear of being cast into hell, 
above all these, by the fear of losing the favour of God, and 
the friendship of Jesus, and with right and true minds, this 
is the greatest of all fears. In the midst of so many terrors, 
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it is too much to expect that our weak humanity could be 
calm,—that it could look with unmoved heart at the appalling 
indications of so many and dire threatenings, it is like ex¬ 
amining a man on the terms of his faith, while the officials of 
persecution are arranging the faggots or putting screws in the 
rack. From this topic, disagreeable in any shape, I pass on, 
and assert, that Creeds are enemies to truth, because, by pre¬ 
conception and prejudice, they disqualify the mind to seek or 
apprehend it. This is my second, and in this section, my last 
position. 

The statement of the Church of England respecting the 
three Creeds, is this: that they (( ought thoroughly to be re¬ 
ceived and believed, for they may be proved by most certain 
warrants of Holy Scripture,”* The Catholic doctrine, with 
equal decision, asserts that the Infallibility of the ltomish 
Church may also be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture. Suppose then a Church of England Chris¬ 
tian with the Bible before him; he has been previously 
indoctrinated in the three Creeds, and these ideas pre-occu- 
pying his mind will so far influence his interpretation. Sup¬ 
pose a Roman Catholic in a like position; he has ever pre¬ 
sent to his mind the Infallibility of his Church, and her 
decisions must be the limits of hi* conclusions. Intellec¬ 
tually or morally, no position can be conceived worse than 
this for the pursuit or discovery of truth. The mind is 
biassed from the first; its calmness and its candour are sub¬ 
verted, and it is no longer a judge, but a partisan ; it is not 
to decide on evidence, hut, (to use a legal term) to act on the 
instruction of its brief. That Creeds have the tendency to 
distort and fetter the intellectual workings of the mind, we 
know from the fact, too palpable to need proof, that Theolo¬ 
gians have always been the most obstinate in resisting the 
discoveries of science, and ever the last to yield. Aslro- 


* Art. 8. 
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nomy, iu its glimmerings of scientific truth, was once Church 

heresy. A Father of the Church, as it is well known, had 

denounced that man as infidel and profane who should dare 

to assert that the earth moved round the sun, and not the 

sun round the earth. On the other side of this controversy, 

we have been told that the arts and sciences have their com- 

pendiums as well ns religion, it was a most unfortunate 

analogy; for how would it have been now whli art and 

science, had Astronomy been made a Creed at the Council 

of Nice, and a confession on Chemistry been compiled by 

the Westminster divines. Calileo was pronounced a heretic; 

and the early Chemists laboured under strong suspicion of 

witchcraft. Ilad we been bound in Astronomy as we arc in 

* 

Theology, Joshua should be' our authority, deebho and irre¬ 
vocable, and the calculations of Newton and Laplace should 
be placed in tlie index expurgatorius of Ecclesiastical dogma¬ 
tism. Even Luther himself, the author of the greatest of 
moral revolutions since Christianity, smiled at the idea that 
the earth should move round the sun, and said, kf that ac¬ 
cording to Iloly Scripture, Joshua commanded the earth to 
stand still, and not the sun.”* Had not the progressive 
energy of human intellect been stronger, in what a position 
should we yet have been as to the true principles of the con¬ 
struction and motion of the universe ? Geology as yet is a 
scientific heresy; and, to avoid the stigma, orthodox Geo¬ 
logists have been driven into all modes of eccentric explana¬ 
tion, some to disjoin the first verse of Genesis from all that 
follows, and others to the supposition that a day may mean 
a thousand years, or if the speculator needs it, ten thousand 
or a million. The intellectual immorality thus occasioned, it 
is not possible to estimate; for it is a coarse view of sin to 
place it altogether in the misdirection of the passions : cer¬ 
tainly, the srhs which ever afflicted mankind most, were 
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the moral perversions of the intellect. Ami this may be 
at once conceived if we have ^ad the history of the Church, 
and are able to take a calm and impartial review of its 
cabals and controversies. I will not mention here the loss 
of kindly affections, the loss of charity, the loss of peace; 
I merely allude to the immense intellectual waste which has 
been occasioned bv men setting out on their inquiries with 
a foregone conclusion. I shall say nothing on the tomes, 
enougn to mak„ a library ~ great as that the Turkish soldier 
burned, widen have been written to defend the Trinity— 
I take an example to Pi .testants more grateful—I mean, 
transubsta itiation. W1 it was it that for centuries perpe¬ 
tual xl a false i .d absurd philosophy in Europe ? What was 
it that made Aristotle the supreme ruler of the Christian 
Church—not Aristotle, as he. was, the philosoper, but ns 
Churchmen uvd him, a vcrb.il quibbler—was it not for the 
purpose of constructing syllogisms with orthodox exactness, 
and by theories on essences, species, forms, and so forth, to 
make it evident that under the appearance of bread and wine, 
the very God who created the hea* ens and the earth, and the 
very man Christ Jesus who died on Calvary, were virtually 
present ? Go into any great library, and on tins subject alone 
you may find volumes of which the very names are too many 
for memory. Yet, in these there is abundance of talent, of 
subtletv, and of acuteness—all in the travail to sustain a 
theory. No one can deny, no onc*will, who knows how 
equally the Creator scatters his gifts, that minds of the very 
highest order were amongst the schoolmen; yet nil these 
magnificent powers were expended to sustain one or two ab¬ 
surd positions, enslaving their own intellect, and by their 
authority and their influence, enslaving the intellect of Chris¬ 
tendom ; and, from the reformation to this hour, there have 
been the same waste and perversion of thought? Just consider 
what tortuous logic, what wire-drawing ingenuity, have been 
exercised to defend guilt by imputation, and righteousness 
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by imputation—absurdities as great morally, as transubstan- 
tiation is intellectually. This the work of Creeds. 

Dissenters are sometimes taunted with want of scholar¬ 
ship. The taunt may have foundation in fact; perhaps it 
has, but on what ore we to place the blame ? Dissenters, we 
presume, have a measure of intellect on the average of other 
men, and are gifted with as many mental faculties as those 
who subscribe the articles of our National Church. God 
does not distribute his blessings oh* the ground of subscrip¬ 
tion, however Universities may. The gifts of mind are equal 
and bountiful like the beneficence of creation. The same 
full hand that showers sunlight over hill and valley, that 
opens fountains in the rocks, and sows the wilderness with 
flowers, without reference to Sect or Church, impregnates all 
understandings with the elements of thought, and all fancies 
with the germs of beauty. The Dissenter, as the Church¬ 
man, hath eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections. 
If then this fair portion of our Maker’s mercy be equally given, 
whence are we to trace the w r ant of its proper cultivation ? 
If the orthodox close the Universities against us by Creeds, 
draw fast the iron bolt by an iron theology, take away the 
key of knowledge, and repulse those that with all their hearts 
would enter, place before us tests which, if stupid enough, we 
might subscribe without understanding, and if dishonest 
enough w'e might subscribe without believing, but, candidly 
confessing we neither understand them nor believe them, 
therefore refuse to sign them,—where then is the magna¬ 
nimity or the generosity which throws in our teeth, though 
it were true, that we have not the science of Cambridge, or 
the classicality of Oxford. Yet, despite of all restrictions, 
Dissent lias had a goodly number of noble and cultured 
minds—minds able and honest, which, in the hour of need, 
even the Churdh herself was not ashamed to acknowledge, or 
ashamed to use. 

Creeds act as mighty temptations,—as the very Satans of 
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theology;—and they are not temptations to the covetous 
and ambitious only, but also to the weak and good.. When 
sects and Creeds are the standards of preferment, those 
with whom preferment is the great object, are made to add 
the sin of sanctimonious hypocrisy to that of Ecclesiastical 
covetousness and Ecclesiastical ambition. But there are 
others good in their own hearts, yet not mighty enough to 
be martyrs, whom Creeds keep in a whole life of agony. 
There are those who entered a religious community, believing 
its opinions most enthusiastically, who, by the further pro¬ 
gress of intellect or judgment, may be brought to doubt or 
deny them. They are then driven to a desperate alternative, 
either to belie their conscience, -or to do violence to their 
hearts. Take the ease of many of the curates and incum¬ 
bents of the Church of England. Suppose, that on receiving 
orders they assented to all the bishop or the Church prescribed, 
but that after years of thinking they were compelled to dis¬ 
believe the Athanasian Creed. They are then periodically 
reading, with the most serious tones, and from the most so¬ 
lemn place, a statement of doctrine which they conceive in 
their souls to be hideous and false, reading it as the convic¬ 
tion of their own judgments, and as that which ought to be 
the saving faith of all men. If the conscience is not utterly 
hacknied, if the religious sensibilities arc not torn out from 
the heart, this must be continually as the torture of the rack. 
Like all human faculties, conscience *has a limit; beyond a 
certain point it can endure no more, and so when bigoted ex¬ 
action has stretched it to the last, it must revolt or expire. 
The alternative in the end is, moral apathy or theological re¬ 
bellion—a quiescent hypocrisy, or an open opposition. But 
few can brave the contest, and they have no refuge except a 
tacit and unwilling submission. Honest men, it may be said, 
when they ceased to believe the doctrines they solemnly 
affirmed, would renounce them with a denial as public as their 
profession. It is easy to say this, but, even for honest men, 
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it is sometimes hard to do it. In the clerical order especially 
there ar$ numbers, whose position has been attained by long 
study and weary toil—whose very means of life—-not to speak 
of their station and their friendships—hang upon adherence 
to the Creed of their Church. What arc these men to do ? 
To dig they are not able, and to beg they are ashamed. Yet 
I can easily conceive that many could abandon rank and 
friendship, and count them light, in comparison with their 
faith, to conscience, that they could take a cell in the wilder¬ 
ness for their dwelling, quench their thirst at the running 
stream, and seek their food on the briar and the bramble, 
sooner than be false to t heir convictions, and do dishonour to 
the integrity of their souls. But it may be, that others with 
themselves are to suffer,—those whose lives are bound up in 
their lives,—those to whom they are the only earthly support 
and refuge, the wife, the child, the aged father, or the widowed 
mother,—whom to cast on the friendless world, were worse 
than a thousand martyrdoms. Think, then, of the poor cu¬ 
rate of the Church of England, or the humble incumbent, who 
has grown long into life, with claims most pressing multiplying 
around him—one who once out of his pulpit knows not where 
to turn for the bread which his children crave—and we cannot 
judge harshly or uncharitably, if the power of his affections is 
too strong for the stem demands of duty. I know there have 
been those who could commit father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, to that good Provider who feedeth the raven and 
sheltereth the nest of the sparrow; who could speak the truth 
and take the consequences;—I trust there are those yet in the 
world who could do the same; but in this or any other age, mar¬ 
tyrs must be few, and the spirit of martyrdom rare. We blame 
not too severely those who have not the highest courage of re¬ 
ligious heroism, but we may condemn with honest indignation 
those institutions that by fencing their position with Creeds and 
Articles, compel them to be hypocrites. I do not apply these 
assertions to members or ministers of the Church of England, 
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or other Churches, individually, but any one who has studied 
the history of religion, or watched the tendency of institu¬ 
tions, knows that in the English Establishment, in the Romish, 
in all establishments that have been narrowly restrictive, the 
hypocrisy of ambition, or the hypocrisy of fear, has been 
deeply and abundantly nourished. 

The Church docs not deny a small amount of liberty—no 
Church can,—iff will therefore allow you to read the Bible, 
if you desire it, but you must find nothing therein but what 
the Church proposes. In the study of the Sacred text, you 
must have always before your eyes the three Creeds and the 
thirty-nine Articles; find what these prescribe, and it is all 
the better for your peace and comfort; miss them, and you 
are open to social and spiritual condemnation. Churches 
which dictate creeds, use words without meaning, when they 
say, that you may read the Bible, for they tell you also, at the 
commencement, what you ought; to find in the Bible. I shall 
give an illustration here of my meaning, by an extract from 
one of the Oxford Tract writers:—I know well that some 
object to these writers, but so far as 1 have been able to study 
the subject—and I have read, attentively or casually, the whole 
of what arc called the Oxford Tracts,—I think their state¬ 
ments and their doctrines are entirely in the spirit of their 
system, and in most exact consistency with their assevera¬ 
tions and their Creed. There is no medium ; we require an in¬ 
fallible tribunal, or we must have a free judgment; but the 
authorities of the English Establishment will give us neither ; 
for with that we must encounter the twofold endurance of an 
erring Church and an enslaved understanding. I think, there¬ 
fore, the Oxford doctors in most perfect consistency with their 
profession; and thus believing, I quote the following passage, 
illustrative of these writers, and of the spirit of Ecclesiastical 
authority in general. It is a portion of a dialogue between a mi¬ 
nister and his parishioner. Not to spoil the dramatic effect of 
it, I shall give you a little more than absolutely belongs to my 
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subject. Thus speaks the Parishioner to die Pastor:— f< My 
good mother, said lie, not long before her death, said to me 
very earnestly, My dear Richard, observe my words: never 
dare to trifle with God Almighty. By this I understood her 
to mean, that in all religious actions we ought to be very 
awful , and seek nothing but what is right and true. And I 
knew she had always disapproved of people’s saying, as they 
commonly do, that it little matters what a riSan’s religion is, 
if he is but sincere, and that one opinion, or one place of 
worship, is as good as another. To say, or think, or act 
so, she used to call ‘ trifling with God’s truth ;* and do 
you not think so, (addressing himself to me,) that she was 
right ? 

“ Indeed I do, said I. 

“And, he said, I was very much confirmed in these 
opinions by constantly reading a very wise, and as I may say 
to you, a precious book, which a gentleman gave me some 
years ago, whom I met by chance as I was going to see rny 
father, in the infirmary. It is called, * A Selection from 
Bishop Wilson’s Works,’ and there are many places which 
show what his opinions were on this subject, and I suppose. 
Sir, there can lie no doubt, that Bishop Wilson was a man of 
extraordinary wisdom and piety. Then, after a slight remark 
from his interlocutor, he observes, And what Bishop Wilson 
says is this, or to this effect, that to reject the government of 
bishops is to reject the ordinance of God. Having men¬ 
tioned some controversy he had with a Dissenter, he ob¬ 
serves, it seemed to me (and I told the man so,) like going 
round and round in a wheel, to say, that if he is God’s mi¬ 
nister, he preaches what is good, and if he preaches what is 
good, he is God’s minister; for still the question would be, 
what is right or good ? And some would say one thing, and 
some another; and some would say, there is nothing good or 
right in itself, but only as it seems most expedient to every 
person for the time being. So, for my own satisfaction, and 
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hoping for God’s blessing on my future endeavours, I resolved 
to search the matter out for myself, as well as I could. My 
plan was this : First to see what was said on the subject in 
the Church Prayer Book, and then to compare this with the 
Scriptures. If, after all, I could not satisfy myself, I should 
have taken the liberty of consulting you, Sir, &c. Yours, 
replied this Rev. instructor to his prudent catechuman, was 
a good plan.” 

This passage contains the whole spirit of Creeds and 
Churches. Take the Prayer Book with you, keep the 
fear of the bishop before your eyes, and walk reverently 
in the way of the Articles. Then read the Scriptures if you 
will, but read them to show that all this is Holy Writ. 

Creeds are, further, at enmity with truth, because they re¬ 
sist its development, and embarrass its progression. The 
world could never have advanced beyond a fixed point, had it 
been governed by Churchmen, in the true Church spirit. For 
wlmt is it that Creed-makers so insanely attempt ? They at¬ 
tempt what is alike inconsistent with the glory of truth and 
the nature of man. Truth is infinite, like its author, and they 
would confine it within the limits of the Nicene and Athana- 
sian formularies. Truth is eternal and progressive, but Creeds 
would swear us to the worst barbarisms of the worst ages. 
Truth is discovered and carried onward by the independent 
working of free and various minds, hut Creeds would reduce 
all to an apathetic uniformity; anil had not truth been greater 
than Creeds, all that has been done for religion and science, 
would now be in eternal silence. Creeds not only thus retard 
the progress of Truth, by the sanction of authority, by the 
influence of prejudice, by the tenacity of habit; hut give 
errors all hut immortality. Creeds are foes to whatever is most 
heavenly in our nature; to conscience, in its rectitude, and to 
charity in its gentleness; to conscience by an utter perversion 
of the moral sense, making that to be guilt which is not guilt, 
and giving merit to that which deserves none, making it 
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righteous to believe one proposition, and sinful to doubt an¬ 
other, thus creating a factitious vice, and as often denying the 
evidence of real virtue ; to charity, also, Creeds, I have said, 
are foes, and such they are by bitter exclusiveness, by wrong 
terms of communion and brotherhood, by dissension, by 
enmities and contentious, and by hatred in all its most odious 
shapes. 

Creeds have failed in all the objects for which it is pre¬ 
tended they were made, and they have infinitely multiplied 
the evils against which it is pretended they are the guards. 
They are needful, it is said, for the preservation of the Faith, 
and instead of preserving the Faith, they have provoked the 
wildest unbelief; they are required, it is argued, as bonds of 
unity, and instead of this they have bred divisions and here¬ 
sies without number; they are means, some will go so far as 
to say, of maintaining Christian peace, and instead of this 
they have rioted in wars and persecutions the most inhuman 
and tlie most sanguinary. The history of religion shows 
that unbelief is never so prevalent as when the Creed is most 
rigid. The countries and the times in wiiich Theological 
ingenuity left least scope for the free play of intellect, have 
always been the country and times, when, under the outward 
guise of a uniform faith, there has been the most absolute 
contempt for the popular religion, as well as for Christianity in 
general. For the proof of this need I refer to the French 
Church, and the withering scepticism which it nurtured; the 
Spanish Church; the Italian Church; and to sustain the same 
principle wc might likewise accumulate heaps of evidence 
from the Protestant Churches. As to heresies, the case is 
still more clear. One heresy may have called forth a Creed, 
but one Creed has produced a thousand heresies; and Creed- 
makers, when they imagined their work complete, to their 
sorrow have found it was but merely commenced. The his¬ 
tory of heresies would be at once humiliating and instructive. 
In all varieties we have them on ever)* point in religion, and 
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on all that has connection with it; on the nature of Qod. 
Men not satisfied with a simple trust, must speculate on the 
Divine Being—must ascertain whether he was essentially 
one, or numerically divided; Churchmen must define, and 
after much labour we have such a document as the Athana- 
sian Creed, and such a doctrine as the Athanasian Trinity. 
On the nature of Christ, we have the same subtleizing pro¬ 
cess; we are tossed between Arius and Athanasius, and 
having got clear of these, we are again to be bandied between 
Nestorius and Eutychus, and to determine whether Christ’s 
godhead and manhood were so united as to make one nature, 
or so divided as to constitute two natures ; whether his di¬ 
vinity was not instead of a human soul, or in what relation 
his human soul stood to his divinity; whether he had one 
will or two wills; whether his death was a substitution or 
not; whether it was for the elect only, or for the whole race 
of man universally. On the Church; what its constitution, 
what its extent, what its authority; is it fallible or infallible ; 
and if infallible, where does that infallibility rest; in the Pope, 
in a Council, in both together; in a congregation, or in every 
individual Christian ? On the Sacraments; are there two or 
seven; what is their nature and efficacy; does baptism 
cleanse from original sin, or does it not; is it necessary to 
salvation or not ? Roman Catholics affirm both, and so do 
the Oxford Tract writers. Is it to be consequent on per¬ 
sonal belief or not; is it to be administered to infants, or to 
persons of mature years, and to be by immersion or by sprink¬ 
ling ? Again, we have a whole crowd of divisions and here¬ 
sies on the Lord’s Supper; are the elements actually changed 
into the substance of Christ, or is Christ merely present 
along with them, or is he spiritually, but not personally, pre¬ 
sent ; is it a rite mystically effective, or is it merely comme¬ 
morative ? All these questions have been sources of endless 
division of opinion; even at the present hour, the Oxford 
divines teach a doctrine concerning the Eucharist, which it 
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requires marvellous perspicacity to distinguish from transub- 
stantiation, while the Calvinistic evangelicals maintain views 
which might content the very lowest sacramentarian. But 
why speak of Creeds and Articles as means of religious 
unity, when the Church of England herself affords us the 
means of giving such assertion a flat denial? Within her 
pale, she has had men of all and opposite opinions—Armi- 
nian and Calvinist, Unitarian and Tritheist—every possible 
hue that orthodoxy could assume. Paley smiles at the idea, 
as one of most grotesque absurdity, that men should be 
thought to believe the articles they sign; they are, according 
to his morality, mere articles of peace, intended to exclude 
no one but Papists and Anabaptists. If this be true, a man 
might, us an able writer on non-conformity says, take a bene¬ 
fice with a good conscience from the Grand Turk. Nay, not 
to speak of believing the Articles, we have heard it asserted, 
in connection with the Universities, that the youthful sub¬ 
scribers arc not supposed to understand them, or in some 
cases even to have read them. The Church of England is 
perhaps wise in not pushing matters too far, for in her 
former efforts to force uniformity, she lost the best of her 
sons by thousands; an event that she has cause to regret to 
the latest hour of her existence, and for which America 
should bless her for ever. The distinction between essen¬ 
tials and non-essentials, is one of the most quibbling of The¬ 
ological vanities. Every one knows that each sect has its 
essentials and non-essentials, according to the compass of its 
Creed, some many and some few: with the Roman Catholic, 
Transubstantiation is as essential as the Trinity; he con¬ 
demns the orthodox Protestant to perdition for not holding 
one as well as the other, whilst both combine to pass sentence 
on the unfortunate Unitarian who can receive neither. Again, 
I assert the distinction is petty and quibbling, for who is to 
fix it, where is it to stop ; who is to decide it, and what are to 
be grounds of the decision ? All things are important to us. 
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as they bear relation to our conscience or our convictions; 
one man eateth only herbs, another eateth all things; one 
man esteem eth one day above another, another esteemeth 
every day alike: let every man be persuaded in his own mind; 
that is the Apostle’s view of the subject, and that is the true, 
the safe, the charitable one. Protestantism has not lessened 
or softened the number or the inveteracy of religious divisions 
infinitely more perplexed than Romanism in her views of re¬ 
ligious authority, she has given importance to doctrines 
which the Church under that system scarcely noticed: such 
as grace, predestination, and other similar disputed theories: 
thus the sting of controversy has been added to topics that 
were before sufficiently repulsive in. their dry and technical 
ubstrusencss. But it is pitiful, it is humiliating, not merely 
to our common Christianity, but to our common human na¬ 
ture, to sec the arrogant assumption with which puny men 
decree what their brothers are to believe, now and in all fu¬ 
ture times, tying down the mind that should be free as hea¬ 
ven, as it is as progressive as it is eternal: putting themselves 
on the throne of God, and dealing judgment where he deals 
mercy. The minuteness ofithcological definition has sur¬ 
passed all other efforts of human ingenuity, but it has not 
alone deadened the freedom of intellect, but also injured its 
honesty. On the Trinity, more especially, heresy has ever 
been treading closely on orthodoxy, te until, after revolving 
round the theological circle,” as Gibbon says, u we arc sur¬ 
prised to find that the .Sabellian ends where the Ebionite had 
began.” Each theological speculator has his own Trinity, 
his own exposition of the Athanasian mystery, until amidst 
the whirl of dogmatical contradictions, the mind grows giddy, 
and knows not where to rest. The Church of England, as I have 
observed before, has all systems between the extremes of Sher¬ 
lock’s Tritheism and South’s SabeUianism : between the three 
infinite minds of the one, and the three nomewhatn of the other. 
The ancient Christians afforded full occasion for the caustic 
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description which Gibbon gives of their disputes, and the 
modern Christians have not grown wiser, or learned better. 
“ The Grefck word,” he says, “ whicli was chosen to represent 
this mysterious resemblance, bears so close an affinity to the 
orthodox symbol, that the profane of every age derided the 
furious contests which the difference of a single diphthong ex¬ 
cited between the Ilomoousians and the Homoisians. As it 
frequently happens that sounds and characters which approach 
nearest each other, accidentally represent the most opposite 
ideas, the observation would be itself ridiculous, if it were 
possible to mark any sensible difference between the doctrine 
of the Semiarians, as they were improperly styled, and that 
of the Catholics themselves. The Bishop of Poictiers, who in 
his Phrygian exile, very wisely aimed at a coalition of parties, 
endeavours to prove, that by a pious and faithful interpreta¬ 
tion, the Homoousian may be reduced to a consubstantial 
sense. Yet lie confesses that the word has a dark and sus¬ 
picious aspect.; and, as if darkness were congenial to theolo¬ 
gical disputes, “ the Semiarians who advanced to the doors of 
the Church, assailed them with the most unrelenting fury.” 
If it be said, that the Creeds a|p not the creators of divisions, 
but that divisions are the creators of (’reeds, I admit that 
they act and react on each other. If they create not the dif¬ 
ferences which they make, they give them all their bitterness. 
If it be said, that independently of Creeds, there would still 
be endless variety of private opinions, I grant it; I go fur¬ 
ther, and say, it were most desirable there should be such 
divisions. It is Creeds that infuriate religion, and turns dis¬ 
sent into dissension. A man who felt he could form his 
opinion in freedom, and hold it in peace, would never per¬ 
secute another; would never hate another; would never pre¬ 
tend authority over another; he would give the liberty he 
used. It is the authority which Creeds pretend, that consti¬ 
tute one -of their greatest evils. The ancient Church then 
had Creeds in plenty, but no unity; the Reformed Churches 
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arc in the same position. If it be asserted they have agree¬ 
ment in essentials, I refer to what I have already said on this 
point; but if it be maintained that their difference is only in 
name, then, I say, the matter becomes worse, and plainly 
shows that Creeds, out of small disputes, can cause gigantic 
evils. Nothing could lie more bitter than the Sacramentarian 
Controversy amongst the Reformers ; nothing could bo more 
vile than the language with which they assailed each other ; 
nothing more furious than the invectives with which they 
pelted one another. Each would fix on his opponent what he 
did not believe himself; and yet there occasionally peeps out a 
glimmer, that they had some sense of their inconsistency. “It 
is of great, importance/'' says Calvin* in writing to Melancthon, 
“ that the least suspicion of the divisions that are among 
ourselves pass not to future ages; for it is ridiculous beyond 
all things that can be imagined, that after we have broken off 
from the whole world, we should so little agree among our¬ 
selves since the beginning of the ReformationThe charity 
of Calvin was not equal to his discretion, as we may see by 
this extract. 

“ Honour, glory, and riches,” says he to the Marquis dc 
Poet, “ shall be the reward of your pains; but, above all, 
do not fail to rid the country of those zealous scoundrels who 
stir up the people to revolt against us. Such monsters should 
be exterminated, as I have exterminated Michael Scrvetus, 
the Spaniard.” 

In the same spirit is the language of Austin, who was Cal¬ 
vin’s master, not only in his doctrine, but also in his zeal. 
u O, you Arian heretic,” lie says, “the thief knew him when 
Kfe hung upon the cross ; the Jews feared him when he rose 
from the dead; and you treat him with contempt, now he is 
reigning in heaven. Take care, beloved, of the Arian pesti¬ 
lence !” (Quoted from Robinson’* Ecclesiastical Researches , 
pp. 348, and 181.) 

Division and heresy are, in truth, innumerable^ and the 
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ideas of stemming them by Creeds, is to imitate the peasant 
standing on the river’s hank, and waiting until it should have 
all flowed by. u One doctor of the Lutheran Church,” says 
Robert Robinson, of Cambridge, “ hath given a comment on 
heresy and schism, and hath inserted no less than six hundred 
and thirty-two sorts of heretics, heresiarchs, and schismatics, 
diversified as the birds of heaven, and agreeing only in one 
single point, the crime of not staying in what is called the 
Church.” 

I have now shown that Creeds did not promote unity in 
the ancient Church; that they did not promote it in the 
Roman Church; that they did not promote it in the Reformed 
Cflurch ; that in the present day they do not promote it in 
any of the Protestant Churches ; not to allude again to our 
own Establishment; to many in the Scotch Church,they are 
a dead letter; they are entirely so in the French and German 
Churches; and in the Genevese Church, the very school 
where blackest Calvinism was fabricated, the arena where 
the stern persecutor burned Servetus, Calvin’s spirit is ex¬ 
tinct, and his creed repealed. I have shown, then, that they 
never produced unity, and I believe the most intrepid Eccle¬ 
siastic will not affirm they have been favourable to Christian 
peace. Turn to the page of history; look abroad over the 
face of the world, and you have lamentable evidence of the 
charge. Creeds have broken the peace of Christendom, and 
given unwonted fury to all its strifes; Controversies have 
arisen without number, and have been maintained with fa¬ 
natic zeal, fury, and detestation. What shame should the op¬ 
posite conduct of Philosophers flash in the face of theologians, 
—men, who in quietness pursued their own studies, and leYt 
their results for the progressive amelioration of their species 
—'whilst the jangliugs of Churchmen, wringing through every 
age, have been empty of all tilings but their enmity. Why 
is it, that we in this hour are not more profitably engaged,— 
why is it, that we are not rather seeking out the woes that 
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crush down humanity, and joining forces to remove them,— 
why is it with so much of what is positive to be done, so much 
of wretchedness to relieve, so much sin to remove, so many 
solemn claims on all sides of us, that when we think of it, we 
feel as if this were the veriest trifling; why are we thus in 
strife, when wc might be in union ; why are we compelled to 
say hard tilings, and to repel them ? It is all to be charged to 
Creeds, which with the spirit of Cain, has risen the hand of 
brother against brother, and caused contention and an evil 
heart, where there ought to be charity and peace. It. is all 
vain, it is not human nature, no matter how strongly dis¬ 
claimed, to think, that polemical contention can be perfectly 
free from the wrong passions, and it is better not to pretend 
to meekness, when the opposite is frequently but too evident. 
The days of physical strife in religion, it is to be hoped, are 
gone; but upon the head of Creeds there is a blood-stain, a 
blood guiltiness, which the whole ocean could not wash out. 
Religion was made the watch-word for war; the cross was 
raised as the symbol of destruction, and the gathering of na¬ 
tions were around it, to carry ruin as a flood, ay, into those 
very scenes, where it once bore the dying form of him, who 
said, “ I came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 
War, in its simplest utterance, is a word of horror; hut re¬ 
ligious war leaves nothing darker to be imagined. In worldly 
enmities, when the contest is deadliest, there arc touches of hu¬ 
man compunction ; in the most sanguinary strife, the voice of 
mercy is sometimes heard, and the hand of help is given; 
fiercest opponents will occasionally be generous—the op¬ 
pressed, in the hour of triumph, can lie magnanimous to the 
tyrant in his fall, but place men against each other with dif¬ 
ferent religious sentiments, unsheath the sword of the ortho¬ 
dox against the heretic, the heart becomes steel, the bosom 
becomes ruthless, and the man is lost in the fiend. Demand 
you evidence of this ? It is written in gore over' the whole 
face of earth; call up the shades of the thousands that 
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sunk in the valleys and the mountains of Judea, of those in 
the solitudes of the Alps, that fell under the sword of Romish 
and merciless extermination; of those with whose life-blood 
the fierce Spaniard dyed the soil of South America; of those 
who were laid low in the glens of Scotland by Episcopalian 
fury,—you would have army of witnesses which no man could 
number, the accusers of those who for different faith became 
the slayers of their brethren. Creeds are naturally allied to 
the spirit of persecution, for they establish the principle, and 
act on it, that belief may be a sin, and this is the very life of 
the persecuting spirit; it was this that built the Inquisition, 
which for so many ages spread its ruthless tempest in the 
Christianity of Europe; it was this that called forth the rack, 
and kindled every fire in which a heretic ■was ever sacrificed 
to the demon-god of bigotry: it was this a'cated a Dominic. 
Protestants are fond of calling the Roman Catholic Church a 
persecuting Church, but that Church can retort the accusa¬ 
tion. Every Church is in truth a persecuting Church which 
acts in the spirit of a Creed. The Reformers maintained the 
right of the civil magistrate to punish heretics. This, if it 
needed proof,is triumphantly made out by Bossuet. “There 
is no need here,” he says, “ of explaining on that question, 
whether or no Christian princes have a right to use the sword 
against their subjects, enemies to sound doctrine and the 
Church, the Protestants being agreed with us in this point. 
Luther and Calvin have written books to make good the right 
and duty of the magistrate in this point. Calvin reduced it 
to practice, but against Severus and Valentine Gentili. Me- 
lancthon approved of this procedure by a letter he wrote him 
on the subject.” 1 John Knox maintained the same doctrine, 
and even quoted the extermination of the Canaanites as a case 
which would justify like treatment of heretics. Nay, in the 
present day, one of the Oxford theologians asserts, “ that 
we ought to anticipate the evils of error in the person of the 
heresiarch,” because he contends that it is better he should 
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endure pain, than that his error should be propagated, and 
bring ruin on his infatuated but less guilty followers. This is 
the true inquisitorial religion. A man who holds sentiments 
like these is a persecutor in his heart, and it is only by acci¬ 
dent that he is not a persecutor with his hand. A man who 
could send forth that expression, in other days might have 
been grand inquisitor or a familiar of the Holy Office, and 
would have dragged his victims to the stake, or gloated over 
their tortures on the rack. A heresiarch, he maintains, is 
unworthy of compassion; and in correspondence with this 
are some passages of I mucus, quoted with approbation in the 
Tracts for the Times: “What prospect, then,of peace have we,” 
says this reverend and truculent Ecclesiastic, “ who are foes 
to the brethren ? What sacrifice do they think they cele¬ 
brate, -when they become rivals to the Priesthood ? When 
gathered together beyond the pale of the Church, do they 
think that Christ is still in the midst of them ? Though men 
like these were killed in the profession of their faith, not even 
by their blood would these spots be washed out, The offence 
of discord is a weighty offence, it includes no expiation, and 
is absolved by no suffering.” “They cannot remain witli 
Cod,” he says, “who will not remain with one heart in God’s 
Church. Though they be cast to the flame, to the fire to be 
burnt, or lay down their lives by being a prey to wild beasts, 
they will gain not the crown of faith, but the penalty of per¬ 
fidy; their end, not the glorious consummation of religious 
excellence, but the death-blow of despair. Such men may 
attain unto death, but can never attain unto the crown.” 
Creeds have sharpened the sword of persecution, though 
the civil arm was used, and if it now be idle in the sheath, 
it is more owing to the tolerance of civil governments, than 
to any change in the spirit of Churchmen. If Rome had her 
Inquisition, England had her Star Chamber; if Rome had 
her Dominic, England had her Laud. 1 wish not, how¬ 
ever, to pass unmitigated censure: I am willing and glad 
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to acknowledge that the Church of England has had many 
men who were the lights of their age, but they had minds 
which were not cast in the Athanasian mould. It is not 
Churches only that persecute, but also sects; not great 
Churches, but little ones equally; thus did the Genevese, 
whilst the spirit of Calvin ruled in it; thus did the Dutch 
Churches, while the Dort-decrees had power, and even 
Socinus himself persecuted Francis David: a Creed,however 
simple, can be made an instrument of unjust power, as 
well as the most complex one. The persecuting spirit is 
not extinct, but changed; it is now a social and a moral 
persecution. Long experience has shown that physical tor¬ 
ture is useless, and if the principle remained, the power is 
gone. But never can we sum up the whole amount of 
evil which Creeds inflicted on the world, until we can 
count the sighs that have died unheard in the dungeon; 
until we know all the bitterness of heart which waits on 
hopeless captivity; until wc count the pangs of torture 
which gave slow consuming death; until we can follow the 
course of merciless wars, unsoftened by a touch of pity; 
until we know all the friends that have been made ene¬ 
mies, and the griefs which have in many cases made life 
a martyrdom; until, in fact, we have all laid bare before 
us which that day alone will reveal, which reveals all the 
hidden works of darkness. 

II. I have so far shown that Creeds arc the enemies of 
truth, and disqualifying the mind to seek truth aright, by 
resisting and embarrassing its free development, by ensnaring 
conscience and destroying charity; 1 have shown their failure 
in their proposed objects, and their instrumentality in pro¬ 
ducing all the evils they pretend to avert, and I proceed in 
the remaining observations, to establish the second charge. 
It is one, however, which does not need much elaborate 
argumentation. It will be easy to discover their tendency, 
if wc consider who are commonly the framers of Creeds, in 
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what periods they are formed, and in what temper they are 
usually imposed. They are framed by Ecclesiastics, and for 
the main purpose of supporting Ecclesiastical supremacy. 
If we take a few names connected with Creed-making, or 
with furnishing the materials out of which Creeds are made, 
we can easily see the spirit in which they are conceived, and 
of which they are the expression. We have then an Atha¬ 
nasius, an intriguing and ambitious Ecclesiastic, not only the 
fornentor of spiritual strife in the Church, but by political 
inlermedling, the fornentor of civil strife in the Empire : a 
Cyril, the opponent of Nestorius, and the hater of Origen ; 
the composer of mighty tomes of divinity, which with much 
the same kind since, were equally massive, and equally ob¬ 
livious ; a popular preacher at first, and afterwards a most 
orthodox patriarch ; at once tlgi persecutor of the philo¬ 
sophic Pagans, and the heretical Christians : a Tertullian, 
that exulted in the prospective damnation of heretics, with n 
zeal that almost rivals some modern Calvinislie writers: a 
Dominic, that has left the memory of a sanguinary monk, 
and the name of a saint; who has been often commemorated 
in the flames of many an nuto-dc-fe, and has had a durable 
monument to his glory in the dark piles of the inquisition : 
a Calvin, the stern Theological tyrant, of (Jeneva, and the 
slayer of Servetus: a Knox, who pleaded for the extermination 
of the heretical after the manner of the Cniiaunite.s: a Cramner, 
who caused so many, both of Catholics .»nd Protestants, to be 
led to the stake by laws which changed with the fickleness of a 
tyrant's will, who at last himself blenched before the fate 
that had been so often prepared for others: a Laud, the 
pillar of a star-chamber, and the downfall of a throne. Such 
are some of the men concerned m the formation of Creeds— 
men of stem natures, of haughty minds, and of boundless 
spiritual ambition. And as to the periods in which Creeds are 
commonly made, we know they are in times of * religious 
strife, when different parties are labouring for the ascen- 
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dancy, when no pains are spared to gain it, when no acts 
however shameful or dishonest are thought too bad to use, 
if they assist to humble an opponent, or secure a victory; 
when passion is heated and malignant, and the judgment 
totally unfit for impartiality. The history of Councils and 
Theological cabal is the shame of Christianity. Yet, for¬ 
mularies thus fabricated are to be made the everlasting stan¬ 
dards of truth, and men are to be punished here and hereafter 
because they do not receive as Divine Truth these shapeless 
abortions of Churchmen’s folly. And the temper in which 
they are imposed is quite in conformity with that in which 
they arc conceived—oppressive, exclusive, unjust. With 
what a vindictive and grasping spirit have not the Clergy of 
the English Church laid hold on all they could monopolize 
of privilege and power; with wliat resistance to the last they 
have endeavoured to shut out Dissenters from all the rights 
of Christians and of citizens. To this hour, had it been in 
the power of Ecclesiastics, the Test, and Corporation Acts 
bad never been repealed, or the Catholic disabilities re¬ 
moved. That which is their power gives sufficient evidence 
how they would act if they had exclusive possession of more. 
I mean the Universities, which they keep closed against 
Dissenters with such an obstinate and gothic bigotry. Nor 
does the injustice end here : there is a silent, social injustice, 
which Dissenters suffer; every one feels it, though it is not 
easily defined. The Churchman, on the strength of signing 
a Creed which he does not always believe, assumes to be of 
a higher religious caste than the Dissenter. It is not suf¬ 
ficient that Dissenters contribute from their worldly good 
to support a system which has no alliance with their con¬ 
science, but they must still further undergo the humiliation 
of being regarded as spiritual and social inferiors. Creeds 
are the allies of worldly policy, and ever have been since 
Christianity had the misfortune to become a state religion, 
for they are the main ties of that unnatural union of Christ's 
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religion to human governments—a union injurious to both, 
making the government unjust and partial, and religion self¬ 
ish and secular. They arc worldly in their objects, and they 
are worldly in their instruments and means. They arc made 
the stepping stones to wealth, rank, and power; for if the 
Establishment did not give wealth, rank, and power, numbers 
of expectants would be moderate enough as to the Articles 
and Creeds. It would seem anomalous if universal history 
did not make it evident, that a body of men in all ages, 
pledged to denounce, covetousness and earthly passions, 
pledged to preach humility after the example of a crucified 
master, pledged to curb by heavenly motives the abuse of 
power, should be of all men themselves the most insatiate in 
their desires after gain, the most haughty in their elevation 
to station, the severest and the most grinding in the exercise 
of prerogative, the least willing to mitigate it, .and the most 
determined not to share it. Jn every period of the Church, 
the vvorldliness of Ecclesiastics, their ambition, and their love 
of lucre, have been proverbial, the scandal of Christians, and 
the. scorn of unbelievers. The covetousness of the Priest, 
has, in all periods, been outstripped by his pride alone; and 
under every change in society, the Priesthood have taken 
care to secure themselves so that their lines should fall in 
the most, pleasant places. The struggle is a worldly one 
from beginning to end, it is all of the world and the things 
of the world ; if the prize were not of vartli, we should hear 
far less noise amongst the combatants. The struggle is a 
worldly one, the policy is a worldly one, the means and 
ends arc worldly. For are there any means so evil, that 
Creeds, if there is a purpose to be gained, will not. tempt to, 
or assist with force, if there be the power to use it; with 
fraud, if there is a necessity that demands it ? Creeds and 
doctrines have been maintained by frauds the most bare¬ 
faced, by every artifice and by every falsehood. But Creechs 
are indirectly the cause of dire immorality; of immorality 
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the worst in its kind, and the most evil in its effects: they 
corrupt motive in its very source, they weaken that sense of 
inward sincerity necessary to all that is true and noble in 
human character, they punish honesty, and they bribe to 
hypocrisy. How many minds have been robbed of their 
truthfulness, how many consciences have been despoiled of 
their integrity, how many hearts sacrificed their purity on 
the altar of interest and expediency, it would be a long and 
dark catalogue to enumerate. And it is truly painful to 
think, that this result is prepared for in the brightest and tlie 
best period of life. Wlmt must be the effect on a young 
man who, at the very threshold of his College studies, must 
profess to believe dogmas that he has scarcely read, that he 
has never examined ; how much worse if he has examined 
and disbelieves them : if lie he honest, he is excluded ; the 
fear of his family starts before him ; if he spares them, he 
ruins his soul; if he speaks the truth, he wrecks, perhaps, all 
his worldly fortunes beyond redemption. When lie secs then 
the most solemn interests made mere matters of form, reli¬ 
gious declarations the tests of honours and of office, the 
confessions of grave Ecclesiastics but a pompous and solemn 
hypocrisy, the zeal for worldly gain killing the ardour of re¬ 
ligion, the zeal for religion itself only a means to get wealth 
and power; when, 1 say, he beholds all this, he can have no 
other feeling than that of unmitigated contempt for the 
hollow show of orthodoxy f he must observe that it is only 
an instrument, a mere make believe, theatrical acting; and 
the chances are many, that, disgusted with the whole affair, 
he transfers his disgust to religion in general, and makes 
shipwreck both of faith and virtue. Creeds are the support 
of Priestly intolerance; these are the statutes of the Priest. 
He docs not, it is true, require you to believe them, but he 
requires you to say you believe them ; say but that and your 
peace is made. These are his statutes on which he con¬ 
demns, or on which he acquits ; by which he tries your alle- 
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glance to sacerdotal authority, and by which, if he can, he 
will enforce it. Creeds are instruments of worldly and of 
spiritual despotism. The relation of the Priesthood to the 
civil power, is changeful and capricious; one time its slave, 
another time its tyrant. Cunning Kings have always had 
the sagacity to sec that the safest course was to flatter and 
enrich the Priesthood, giving them the shield of the temporal 
power, and receiving in return the support of the whole spi¬ 
ritual armoury either from heaven or hell; and both, thus 
agreed and united, have been enabled to enslave the people 
with a most hopeless bondage. Let tlie Prince but heap 
good things on the Church, hate her enemies, curse her op¬ 
ponents, patronise her friends, the Church gratefully in re¬ 
turn submits to him with most obsequious obedience. But 
reverse the ease, and suppose the Prince not only ventures 
to do without the Priests, but attempts to curtail sonic of 
their good tilings, then no epithet is too strong to mark his 
iniquity; he is then profane, heretical, infidel; and if the su¬ 
perstition of the people give them the power, they compel 
him to bend before spiritual prowess, and from being their 
master, reduce him to their slave. The spirit of a Creed- 
enforcing Clergy is also seen in this fact, that they dislike 
the civil power more and more as that power becomes liberal 
and enlightened ; they oppose it, and abuse it in exact, pro¬ 
portion as it deserves to be admired and praised : if there be 
but a symptom that their monopoly is likely to be broken, 
and that others are about to share blessings which they had 
so long kept to themselves as to think only their own, 
immediately the Monarch must be. prepared to meet the 
fierceness of their enmity. It is a combat to which many a 
Monarch lias been unequal, and to which many a one has 
fallen a victim. Tyranny on their side, and slavery on 
that of others, is the congenial element in which most esta¬ 
blished Priesthoods move, breathe, and have their being; 
the men themselves are the victims of their circumstances. 
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circumstances which the influence of Creeds have made; 
for Creeds arc the parents of Priestcraft, and Priestcraft is 
identical with religious despotism. 

Creeds are the allies of worldly policy; Creeds are the 
creatures of the Church, and the Church is the creature of 
the state. A national Church with Creeds for its tests, and 
legal support and legal penalties, can be nothing else. And 
the English Establishment is peculiarly in this condition; 
are not her Bishops appointed by the government? Are we 
not all aware that every Prelate is virtually the selected of 
the minister for the time being? Are we not aware that her 
canons and constitution, her catechisms and articles, her 
rubrics and her ceremonies, are enforced and established by 
nets of parliament? Are we not especially aware that her 
wealthy revenues are derived from compulsory exaction, and 
that payment is wrenched from Dissenters by the strong arm 
of the law?—Whence, but from this source, can the Clergy 
claim their wealth ? By what other power could they enforce 
it ? Every one, who is not a simpleton, knows that the vast 
possessions in which the Church rejoices, are not free will 
offerings, and that they have stronger security in the Courts 
of Exchequer and Chancery, than in the consciences of those 
wlici pay them. They were at first endowments to the 
Church of Rome; it is by act of parliament that they enrich 
those who maintain the Thirty-nine Articles, instead of pray¬ 
ing for souls in Purgatory.* The Monarch, in this country, 
is acknowledged the supreme head of the Church on earth ; 
and though that Monarch may be a girl of eighteen, a boy of 
eleven, an infant, or an idiot, it is exclusion from the esta¬ 
blished ministry to deny it, and was once high treason. To 
be persuacled of this fact, we have only to recollect that the 
law of the land deposed the Romish Priesthood, and that the 
Act of Uniformity excluded from the service of the altar two 

ml 

thousand non-conforming Ministers. “ The second Canon 
excommunicates every one who shall endeavour to limit or 
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extenuate the King’s authority in Ecclesiastical cases, as it is 
settled by the laws of the kingdom; and declares lie shall not 
be restored until he has recanted such impious errors.” 
“The thirty-seventh Canon obliges all persons, to their ut¬ 
most, to keep and observe all anti every one of (lie statutes 
and laws made for restoring to the crown the ancient juris¬ 
diction it had over the Ecclesiastical state.” **' The twelfth 
of King James's Canons declares, that whoever shall affirm 
that it is lawful for the order either of Ministers or Laics, to 
make canons, decrees, or constitutions, in Ecclesiastical mat¬ 
ters, without the King’s authority, and submits himself to be 
governed by them, is, ipso facto, excommunicated, and is not 
to be absolved before he has publicly repented and re¬ 
nounced these Anabaptistical errors.” Queen Anne, in an 
angry letter to the Archbishop, made the convocation aware 
that ‘‘ she was resolved to maintain her supremacy ns a fun¬ 
damental part of the constitution of the Church of England.” 
‘•Archbishop Bancroft, when at the head of all the Clergy 
of England, delivered articles to King James for increasing 
the Ecclesiastical courts, and for annexing all Ecclesiastical 
as well as Civil power to the Crown. This may be seen at 
large in Lord Coke’s third institute.” On such grounds as 
these, men claim authority to impose Creeds on their fellow- 
citizens, to proclaim themselves the commissioned messen¬ 
gers of heaven, to assert religious supremacy and to arrogate 
a divine right; to bind and looser to condemn and to forgive. 
1 heard a person lately well remark, that if you gave him the 
incomes of the Clergy, be would give you (he social status of 
those from whom they were taken, and vice versa. At ordi¬ 
nation, they solemnly affirm that they are moved by the Holy 
Ghost; but if the extreme stipend were two or three hun¬ 
dred a year, this inspiration would seldom be found to fall 
on the son of a Duke, or the brother of an Earl. 

But, whatever be the abuses which ('reeds .occasion, or 
whatever be the evils they inflict, it may still be said the 
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Church has authority to decree them ; and what she has au¬ 
thority to decree, she lias authority to enforce. To one of 
the strongest arguments on this point lately renewed, and 
more strenuously urged than it had ever been before, I shall 
here devote a few general observations. 

The claim to dictate and enforce Creeds by the Clergy of 
our Establishment, is founded on another claim which, by a 
party of divines, is recently asserted with a zeal not inferior 
to that of t he Romish Priesthood ; I allude to the doctrine 
of Apostolic succession. It is pretended that the national 
Clergy by deriving a mission from the immediate disciples of 
Christ, have authority, bv a mystical communication of divine 
energy transmitted to them from age to age, an authority to 
decide what is, and what is not, the, true faith. On this 
ground the high Churchmen consistently deny to all other 
Ministers the power to teach or to preach, and with one fell 
stroke, cut off the whole of the Dissenters from the spiritual 
body of Christ. On this ground we may ask several ques¬ 
tions which must receive very unsatisfactory, or very contra¬ 
dictory answers. First—where, in the gospel history, is it 
proposed, as an essential qualification of a religious teacher, 
that he shall have an uninterrupted succession from the 
Apotles? Paul, in his letters to Timothy and Titus, enume¬ 
rates many qualities which should distinguish the Christian 
Minister; but Apostolical succession is not once mentioned 
amongst the number. In the early age of Christianity, we 
have abundant evidence, both from Evangelical and Eccle¬ 
siastical history, that many preached the gospel who had no 
such authority as Churchmen call Ordination or Holy or¬ 
ders. Secondly—is it possible that the Apostles could have 
any successors ? The Apostles had powers to which no Priest 
in his highest pride, will dare to lay claim ; the Apostles 
healed the sick, cast out demons, raised the dead; they 
proved their mission by miracles, and this gave a peculiarity 
to their oftice which, it will he admitted, was not transfer- 
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able. Besides, between the office of an Apostle and that of 
a Bishop, there is no identity, and few analogies. An 
Apostle was a missionary, a Bishop is a temporal and spi¬ 
ritual peer: there is no more resemblance of one to the 
other, than of his grace of Canterbury amidst the sumptuous 
luxury of his palace, to a Moravian preacher in the snows of 
Lapland; than of the Bishop of Exeter declaiming politics 
in the senate, to Felix Nell* proclaiming Christ, amidst the 
Alps. An Apostle was a poor man. a Bishop is a rich one; 
an Apostle was a pilgrim and wanderer, a Bishop is a mitred 
prince; an Apostle was the object of contumely and scorn 
to a world which was not worthy of him, a Bishop is the 
praised and the applauded by a-worhl of which lie Is worthy; 
an Apostle, was the servant of the humble and the lowly, a 
Bishop is the companion of the exalted and the great ; an 
Apostle was the object of state persecution, a Bishop is the 
favourite of state patronage: by what paradoxical mistake, 
therefore, one office came to be derived from the other, it is 
a puzzle to conjecture. Thirdly—by what sort of evidence 
is the succession to be proved; what are the conditions 
which render it true and genuine ? By what signs am 1 to 
know that the Ecclesiastical concatenation is one whole un¬ 
broken chain, without; a single heretical flaw ; By w hat signs 
am I to know that the sacerdotal mystery is rightly given, 
that there is no spuriousness, no falsehood, and no forgery ? 
Is every peasant, who hears a scrinon from his Parson, to 
be in possession of that historic lore, which shall enable 
him to determine, by erudite tracing of age to age, that 
orthodox hands have been laid on ofhodox beads, and that 
he to whom he commits the salvation of his soul has all the 
conditions of a true priesthood? Fourthly—Whence does 
the Church of England derive her succession ?—That she 
derives it from the Church of Rome, all authentic ecclesiasti¬ 
cal history confirms. The establishment of the English 
Church can be clearly traced no further than the mission of 
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Austin the Romish Monk; and it is well known, indeed, 
there is no attempt at denial, that all which have since been 
called papal errors, were then proclaimed and adopted. The 
preacher came with the pope's sanction, the English received 
the pope’s religion, and acknowledged the pope’s authority. 
It is vain beyond all vanities to argue for succession in the 
English Establishment, and assert its independence on the 
Church of Rome. Its origin is from a Roman Missionary; 
it admits the validity of Roman ordination ; its liturgies and 
rituals arc but garbled or abridged translations from Roman 
formularies. Whence then is the independence ? If unbroken 
succession be the absolute condition of ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity, then the English establishment must cither admit the 
jurisdiction of the Church of Rome, or acknowledge itself 
guilty of rebellion, and confess that it is wanting in one of 
the prime essentials of a Christian Church. But our Esta¬ 
blishment accuses the Romish system of all manner of errors 
and of evils, of idolatry, of tyranny, of persecution, of doing 
dishonour to the supremacy of God, and of undermining the 
merits of Christ,—of being an awful and fatal apostacy: 
surely then the purity of that descent may well be doubted, 
which comes from so corrupt a source. The Church of Rome 
is called by all our declamatory divines the t; mother of 
harlots,”—if that of England be one of her daughters, it is 
a hard task for a controversialist to defend the legitimacy of 
her birth or the purity of. her character. Moreover, that 
is a queer kind of unbroken succession, which could in 
a few years reflect so many hues of doctrine, which turned 
from reign to reign like the weathercock before the wind, as 
royal caprice determined, from the bigoted half popery of the 
Eighth Henry to the whole Protestantism of the Sixth Ed¬ 
ward ; from the violent Catholic Mary, to the equally violent 
reformed Elizabeth; from a Cranmer to a Gardiner, and from 
a Gardiner to a Laud. It is not, therefore, grateful or grace¬ 
ful in our Establishment to heap odium on her mother, her 
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from whom she must date her existence, to whom she traces 
her clergy, and from whom she has received her creed. 

III. In disputing against creeds, and churches which are 
the creatures of creeds, I do not deny that religion most 
genuine and pure, may exist in many forms—and may be as 
fervent amongst the adherents of Establishments as amongst 
tlie most zealoujpof dissenting churches. Religion, 1 consider, 
a necessity of the human heart; it’rmiy grovel in the dust or 
aspire to the skies—it may appeal to our fears or to our hopes 
—it may create hideous images or Yejoioc in beautiful pic- 
turings; it may decorate the altar with flowers, or bathe it in 
blood; but still it belongs to us, is of us, and that of which 
we cannot, if we would, divest ourselves. While man has 
within his soul admiration of greatness and power, unsatisfied 
desires and perishing pleasures ; while he has many griefs and 
many tears; while there arc those living whom lie loves, 
and those departed whom he mourns ; while his existence 
is thus bound to the past and to the future; while he 
has speculations that seek but find no limit, musings on 
his own and universal destiny,—lie must have religion to 
destroy these, and you destroy religion, but you also de¬ 
stroy humanity. If the strongest excitements and the 
deepest contrasts could fill and satisfy the human soul, our 
age and country supply them; whatever would fix u.s to the 
material and the present we have in all possible varieties, both 
in their glory and their grossness. ‘If the spirit is to he seen 
anxious with poverty we have but a few steps to walk from 
rejoicing splendour to pining misery. Civilization is amongst 
us with all its luxuries and with all its woes. Thousands toil 
for daily bread, and thousands more languish for daily 
pleasures. Yet nobler things have wc than these. Our 
science, our philosophy, and our literature, are rich beyond 
expression. Our mechanism is akin to magic, and our in¬ 
dustry is like the regularity of nature; the stir of many in¬ 
terest« is abroad, and the struggle of many principles. The 
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]lower of fresh life is in the social heart, and the courage of 
free speech upon the lips. The tide of thought and liberty 
moves onward with majestic swell, and no one can say 
“ Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and here shall thy 
proud waves he staid.” Whatever there he in wealth, in 
power, in glory, in ambition, that desires triumphant sway 
and secures all it desires ; whatever there b« in speculation of 
boundless enterprize or capacity of gigantic achievement, our 
times may boast, yet they remove not the need of religion, 
but the religion which ‘the heart demands is not what creeds 
or churches can give either to a nation or an individual. 

Creeds are the allies of establishments, and establishments 
arc the friends of the world. Their whole history and ten¬ 
dency are evidence of this. But, far be it from me to say 
that this has no qualification. All old institutions more or 
less knit themselves into popular reiteration, the religious as 
well as others. We cannot look hack upon the church of our 
country, even in its Romish form, without some of the re¬ 
verence with which our nature compels us to gaze on fallen 
greatness; and now that the. mitre is worn by other heads, 
and the crosier passed into other hands, now that its good 
deeds reveal themselves in the calm of the past, we can re¬ 
gard its evil ones more in sorrow than in anger. Zealots, 
who would eternalize the darkest creeds that superstition ever 
shaped, who would build up the throne of proudest priest¬ 
hood, declaim against Popery in the most popish spirit: but 
while national feelings have any power, while a single venera¬ 
ble structure stands upon our soil in which we hear the voices 
of our ancestors, and from which a thousand years look down 
upon us, the Roman church, with all its errors, is linked by 

sacred memories to our historv. It laid the foundation of 

• 

our civilized existence; it grew with our growth and it 
strengthened with our strength. When our country was yet 
divided amongst barbarian kings, the monk of Rome lifted 
up the cross of Christ, and the heart of the savage was sub- 
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dued to the Prince of Peace. It accompanied our national 
independence, it trained our fathers’ spirits when living, and 
now they are dead it shelters their bones. Through all his¬ 
toric changes, and through most, sanguinary struggles, it 
preserved alive the spirit of our common Christianity. 

Within it arose many of our greatest, men; it nurtured 
many of our purest and holiest, characters ; it reared the altar 
at which an Anselm ministered and before which an Alfred 


prayed. But wealth commonly brings worldliness, and as it 
is with laymen, so is it with ecclesiastics. The church was 


fed and fostered by Saxon piety, and when the conquest gave 
tlie island new masters it suffered nothing by the change. 


The progress of aggrandizement went forward with a quicker 
pace and a more grasping hand. Spiritual authority allied 


itself more firmly to temporal majesty; celestial vocation 
Mould have feudal titles ; the coil would he transformed to 


the coronet; the humble robe, to the princely purple; the 
voice of humility swelled into absolute command, monks took 
their places above barons, and the primate sat only below the 


throne. 


But under that pomp and ostentation, we say not that 
all was hollow—that there was not much of genuine piety 
far beyond the reach of history. Jn the cells of these gor¬ 
geous abbeys there were many who did in reality leave the 
world and its wickedness behind them. There were «ome who 


wept and prayed in no feigned prostration, who worshipped, 
it may be with superstition, but still with sensibility and an 
upright conscience. In that stream of melody which pealed 
at solemn midnight through many a dome that, now lies moul¬ 
dering, there were some hallelujahs which reached the throne 
of God and mingled with the hymn of angels. The pavements 
over which wc tread in many a secluded ruin may have been 
worn by kneeling martyrs that now sleep in peace beneath 
them: within these massive buildings so grey and time-wrecked, 
how often might be found at the evening hour, when the 
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dim religious light melted through the painted windows, and 
the vesper song softened through the lofty vaults, scattered 
worshippers who were feeding their immortal life: how fre¬ 
quently within those temples may the serf in faith and prayer 
have forgotten his bonds, and only remembered that he was 
the brother of Jesus, and the son of God. And amongst 
that priesthood so often stigmatized unjustly by indiscrimi¬ 
nate bigotry, many were worthy of their office; they were 
the poor maids friends when poverty was hopeless j they 
were his brethren when to the worldly powers poverty was 
slavery; they were his supporters and consolers when he 
had many to oppress and few to cheer him ; they were with 
him in joy and sorrow, in sickness .and death, when his joy 
and sorrow, his sickness and death, were to the mass of his 
worldly superiors, a matter of contemptible indifference. In 
the times to which I refer, the Church was a most excellent 
antagonist against political assumption, a barrier against des¬ 
potism, a shield for the people against the crown ; but now 
it is an ally of the crown only when the crown is against 
the people: in either, the Crown and the Church struggle 
may have been only for supremacy, but whatever were their 
respective motives, the people were the gainers ; the clergy 
might make them slaves for another world, but they saved 
them from being slaves in this. The power of the priest 
could curb the ambition of the ruler; and, in the ruler him¬ 
self, the will of the monarch was held in chock by the con¬ 
science of the devotee. Ecclesiastical institutions were then 
not wholly ineffective, but now the religious and social inte¬ 
rests of man arc better secured than by any struggle between 
the superstitious fears of the Prince, and the spiritual threat- 
enings of the Priest. From these social changes. Church Es¬ 
tablishments outliving the slaveries which they meliorated, 
become inflictors of slavery in return, arid hang as mill¬ 
stones and dead weights on every effort for freedom and ad¬ 
vancement. But if we are to have authority on conscience 
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at all in the form of institutions, I would rather it should 
be absolute and unchangeable, uniform, solemn, ami im¬ 
posing ; and if there is to be submission, I prefer it should 
be to that which is believed to be stedfast and infallible ; for 
then, if we had not the freedom of thought, we might at 
least have the peace of piety; if we had not the indepen¬ 
dence of men, we might hope for the meekness of children. 

We cannot say that the English Church in its Protestant 
state has lost all claims to traditional veneration. Wo may, 
however, safely assert, that in becoming protestant, it has 
not become less earthly, and that if transformed in anything, 
it is not from the Spirit of the world. Wo sec very clearly, 
that it is not in any way distinguished for free or progressive 
amendment; and among the Reformed of European churches 
it is most, the creature of the world, most the lover of the 
world, most dependent on the world, both in its origin and 
its continuance. 

On the continent it commenced with the ecclesiastical 
powers ; in ours it commenced with the civil; and the church 
in this country adopted the new doctrine rather as a matter 
of command than ns a matter of conscience. Whatever 
have been the theological vibrations of the Establishment, or 
whatever its theological inconsistencies, we deny not thsit it 
has had within it right noble spirits, and that it has them still, 
and while we condemn such systems, we do not so much 
condemn, as lament the fine, natures which they have mis¬ 
directed. Numbers we are aware are now in its ranks, which 
are the ornaments of life and to whom the* world is in many 
ways indebted ; and if it were not so, there are those, gone 
by who would fully dignify her. Amongst her members we 
recognise many of the great lights both of our nation and our 
nature ; a Jeremy Taylor of rich eloquence and rare sw eetness 
of spirit; a Barrow witli a mind as lofty as it was simple and 
an oratory as prodigal in thought as it was massive in logic; 
a Chrllingworth, the prince of reasoners, who never allowed 
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liis polemics to ruffle his meekness, to warp his candour, or 
to deaden his charity; a Berkeley, whose genius was only in¬ 
ferior to his sanctity, and whose subtle philosophy never dis¬ 
turbed the simplicity of his truly child-like nature; a Bedel, 
who was humble and generous when it was the fashion to 
oppress, who though the bishop of a foreign faith in the 
midst of a people whom his nation had aggrieved, made his 
way to their hearts, and was the object of their blessings; 
and in our own day there has been the good and sainted 
Ileber, who combined piety with humanity, and who adorned 
practical virtue ■with all the beauty of the poet and the 
Christian. 

Names like these might throw a lustre over any system; it 
is only to he regretted that anv system has not been more 
fruitful in their production. In any system, we cannot ex¬ 
pect that such men should he abundant, but observation 
compels us to confess that the Church has taken more pride 
in the reputation of her heroes, than in resembling them. 
If we are to judge results by her possessions and opportuni¬ 
ties compared with her moral or spiritual achievements, her 
works of worldliness far surpass her works of godliness. Her 
earthly means have been unbounded, but where are her hea¬ 
venly trophies ? She has nothing in comparison to her op¬ 
portunities to produce in justification of her moral and na¬ 
tional stewardship. Wealth she has had even to fulness. 
Iler lines have fallen in pleasant places; hers have been the 
green pastures and hers the still waters; the tenth of the na¬ 
tion’s produce has been reserved for her altars. Political 
power has likewise been hers. Her mitred ministers are 
amongst the state’s chief senators. Whether it be seemly 
or not, that preachers of the crucified should sit in courts of 
proud and worldly legislation, we here forbear to discuss: 
but once there, tlie spirit of the crucified, and of the citizen 
sanctified by that spirit, might have been nobly manifested; 
even there. Ministers of Christ might have done a glorious 
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work. Men whose lives had been disciplined by severe and 
various study ; men of chastened passions and solemn medi¬ 
tation ; men who had gone through the humanizing duties of 
pastoral gradation from the village pulpit to the episcopal 
throne, might be thought a happy counterpoise to the hoary 
worldliness or youthful rashness of mere temporal Peers; 
they w'ould rebuke, we might suppose, the assumptions of 
aristocracy, and be as the voice of God for the rights of the 
poor. Men who proclaimed that gospel which is full of 
mercy and compassion, would resist oppression to the last, 
and denounce sanguinary laws with the whole force of their 
authority ; men who were followers of peace would arrest 
the blood-hand of war, and quell with all gentle suasion the 
horrid spirit of destruction ; men appointed to be teachers of 
the ignorant, and lights to the blind, would be the friends of 
universal instruction; men who were the Priests of that God 
before whom all arc equal, the Apostles of that Jesus who 
lived and died for all, would be ever the friends of liberty and 
brotherhood. But, I may ask, when have the Bishops, as a 
body, not been against the people, and with the wealthy 
and the noble ? When have they been the first to come for¬ 
ward to denounce long existing, tolerated, but oppressive, 
abuses ? When have they raised their voice, as Ministers of 
God, against Ministers of the Crown, to avert the horrid 
curse of war ? When have they given their influence for a 
free and generous education, which should be full and bound¬ 
less as the heart of charity 5 When, rather, have they not 
thrown their most inveterate opposition against it ? When is 
it that a single effort of national liberty or religious has met 
their cordial support ; To the moment of despair they stood 
against the Catholic and the Dissenter, to the last hour they 
will also resist the Jew. The defender of the wronged, the 
pleader for the weak, the opponent of sanctified prejudices, 
the enthusiast for human reforms, the advocate for peace, 
the apostle of general education, have never in their most 

J) 
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hopeless hour raised their eyes towards the bench of Bishops 
with any expectations of support. 

With wealth, with influence, with law, and with scholar¬ 
ship, the Church lias done, and is doing no great spiritual 
work for her country, or for mankind, proportioned to her 
means. She makes a show of upholding her Creeds, but to 
many, even of her own members, they are but empty sounds 
or convenient mockeries. When we look for any permanent 
impression on the popular mind, we have yet to ask con¬ 
cerning the Church, what has she done ? Has she Chris¬ 
tianized any great tracts of Heathenism ? The English Esta¬ 
blishment, as a Church, has exhibited no missionary zeal, 
and can show no missionary triumphs. Individuals and 
bodies that belong to her communion, have undoubtedly 
been active in the great movements that distinguish modern 
times, but the impulse has been from outside the Church, and 
not from within it— from the zeal of the Sectaries, and not from 
the Creeds or Constitution of the Church. On the contrary, 
of those who never owned the Establishment, you might 
find proofs of Missionary zeal from Indus to the Pole, and 
from Andes to the Alps. But has she protestantized our 
own empire ? Consult the writings of Doctor Baines, or 
those of Doctor Wiseman ; nay, let the lamentations of Re¬ 
formation Society itself, ever wailing over the increase of 
Popery, give the answer; look through the villages and tlic 
glens of England, where Roman Catholic Chapels are start¬ 
ing up as from the earth, and you will find the answer fully 
justified. Ask it in the cities and the mountains of Ireland, 
the shout of millions will proclaim what Established Protes¬ 
tantism has done with all her Creeds and Clergy after cen¬ 
turies of existence, and a countless expenditure. Three 
hundred years have nearly expired since the reformed stand¬ 
ard has been planted on that soil, and after all the spoliation 
and persecution to which the country has been subjected, 
after all the blood and sorrow that have been expended in 
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the work of compulsory prosclytism, Popery hus grown 
stronger, and Protestantism is expiring. The people pay 
with repugnance a priesthood in whom they have not faith, 
but no power can force them to the worship in which 
they have no heart, and they prefer to be taxed rather 
than be taught. They are repelled further and further from 
that system which commenced in a blunder, and has been 
continued by rapacity, which reverses tile precepts of Christ, 
using the sword where lie commands it to be sheathed— 
which reverses the course of the olden Israelites finding a 
land of milk and honey, but leaving it a wilderness, having 
the pillar of fire always before, and the pillar of cloud ever 
behind; the one kept in flame by hatred and strife, and 
the other continually dark with maledictions and tears. 
But admitting the difficulties of proselytism, examine the 
moral state of those over whom the Church lias had 
undivided control—those with whom there has been least 
of foreign interference, and I may appeal to her most 
strenuous defenders, whether she lias not allowed thousands 
of human souls to grow up around her for whom she pro¬ 
vided no shelter, whose hearts and wants she made no ef¬ 
fort to reach: they lived without her teaching, they mourned 
without her solace, they sickened without her prayer, and 
until she received the fees for their burial, she was ignorant 
of their existence. Vet, after all, by many she lias been called 
u The poor man’s Church ,.” It, is trhe that for some years past, 
and especially at present, there lias been a species of excite¬ 
ment, and activity in the church : but so far as these have 
moral life, in them, so far as they concern the spiritual in¬ 
terests of the people, whence did they originate ? Where 
were they before John Wesley and Whitfield raised their 
soul-piercing cries, and awoke the sense of immortality that 
was dormant in the minds of besotted multitudes ? Did the 
church join with these men, or rather did it not persecute, 
calumniate, expel them—say and do all manner of evil against. 
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them ? What at the present hour is the activity of the 
church ? Much, it may lie, is sincere and conscientious, but 
greatly more an emulation with dissenters in which the preg¬ 
nant elements are jealousy and fear. Much, it may be, of 
disinterested action for the souls of men, but more it is to be 
feared for the order and the church. Great excitement there 
is in the Establishment, but little of calm and healthy action— 
a mighty stir of polemics that make few converts, and of socie¬ 
ties that beat the air. The church has neither union within, 
nor peace without. Her hand is against all, and the hands of 
all are against her. She holds forth creeds as the symbols of 
unity, and yet within her own courts are all sorts of divisions, 
a chaos of voices that make her the very Babel of theology; 
here is one preaching the grace of Palagius, and there another 
that of Augustine; one arguing for the hell of Calvin, and 
another all but teaching the purgatory of the pope: one a 
Boanerges for the Bible, and another an apostle for tradition; 
with one, Rome is the mother of abominations, and with 
another she is the mistress of churches. Amidst the din, 
then, of polemics, polities, and theological contradictions, of 
inward confusion and outward strifes, how are we to catch 
the voice of moral power and of gospel truth ? The truth 
must he told, there is no grand or concentrative energy of 
any sort in the church; neither faith nor freedom, neither 
bold speculation nor a mighty spiritual zeal; there is no room 
even for a gigantic fanaticism or a picturesque superstition ; 
upon the whole the strife is of this world, and for it; a strife 
for wealth or place, in which the spiritual is swallowed in the 
earthly. With all her riches and honours; with ail her show 
of dignities and pride of prelacy, she is yet poor in enlight¬ 
ened esteem, poorer still, in general affection ; without autho¬ 
rity to sway the superstitious or liberality to attach the think¬ 
ing, she has neither the submission of faith nor toe approba¬ 
tion of reason. She has, considering her position and means, 
fulfilled no great Christian or Protestant mission; is she then 
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in a humbler sphere, the friend of general education ? Pass* 
ing over the Universities, which with a heavy hand she has 
bolted against dissenters, is she favourable to the instruction 
of the youthful poor ? No: except in connection with her 
ecclesiastical supremacy. Until recently she had no zeal 
whatever in the matter: but other parties becoming active, 
under the broad gaze of public observation, both her fears 
and her interest were awakened. Whilst others were toiling, 
she for very shame could not sit wholly idle, and she therefore 
adopted education, so far as it was an instrument to counter¬ 
act her rivals or to preserve her authority. But to the last 
and to the death, she is the sworn enemy to any system of 
popular instruction which is comprehensive, liberal, and un¬ 
sectarian. In this great country, where, thanks to law and 
not to creeds, each man may hold and speak his own opinion, 
she meets with defiance and resistance every movement to¬ 
wards a large and equal distribution of knowledge, for lack of 
which the people are literally perishing. In a country like 
this where sects are so many and so various, and where each 
has an equal claim on the blessings of civilized institutions, 
with a bigotry equalled only by its injustice, she would usurp 
the monopoly of national instruction. This is in the true 
spirit of creeds, and however repugnant to Christian equity 
is fully consistent with worldly policy. 

When the church of England seceded from that of Rome, 
if she cut off some theological errors, she showed no such dis¬ 
position respecting her earthly riches. It cannot be doubted 
that in the Reformed Establishment, a greed of lucre remained 
as deep as was ever in the Romish, less ideal in its form, and 
more selfish in its spirit. In our times men absorb the in¬ 
terests of their church in the interests of themselves, in olden 
times men lost themselves in the glory of their church; in 
that was centered every thing, even passion itself, as one great 
and mighty sentiment. From this it was arose the solemn 
structure of universal empire j from this sprung forth the 
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vision of a glory that was to fill the universe. It was this 
called up a power before which monarchs bowed, which armed 
itself with the terrors of hell and crowned itself with the stars 
of heaven. It was this which gave genius the sublimity of 
religious inspiration, and which has left for a colder age the 
forms of beauty to which faith gave life; it was this which 
could speak to the world as to single audience with an elo¬ 
quence that must live while language has existence. It may 
be called fanaticism and ambition, but it is a fanaticism and an 
ambition that bad something unworldly to dignify them. The 
reformed church had preserved the creeds of the ancient one, 
but not its creativeness ; it luis not given conscience freedom, 
but it lias stripped faith of poetry. Even the ceremonies and 
forms which it has preserved are without energy and inspi¬ 
ration—the mere mimicries of superstition unfraught with a 
single breath of its enthusiasm. Writings of no common 
eloquence have eulogized the cathedral service ; it deserves all 
that can be said of it, and so do the temples themselves ; no 
one can hear the one when it receives right expression without 
solemn emotion, and no one can behold the antique majesty 
of the other, but in silent veneration. The poetry of these 
tilings is beautiful, but what is the reality? A sad contrast— 
in general, a cold and heartless utterance of the service, un¬ 
occupied pews, a few listless hearers, feeble choirs, that seem 
rather to sing the requiem than the triumph of the church, 
ostentation without grandeur, and formality without grace. 
Here, as in every other department, we find the dominant 
spirit of worldliness. Though this service depends for much 
of its impression on ritual beauty, yet the higher clergy con¬ 
tinually encroach on the revenues and means of sustaining 
it. “ When we see,” says Dr. Wiseinan, u the cathedral 
service shrunk into the choir originally designed for the pri¬ 
vate daily worship of God's special ministers, or when we 
find the entire congregation scattered over a small portion of 
the repaired chancel, while the rest of the edifice is a majestic 
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ruin, as I but lately witnessed, assuredly one must be more 
prone to weep than to exult at the change which has taken 
place, since these stately fabrieks were erected. ,, I would 
not have the world hurled back into Popery; but if \vc are 
to have Romish creeds, rather than have them in repulsive 
nakedness, give them to us covered and adorned with the 
grace of Romish ceremonies; if we are to resign our liberty, 
give us at least grandeur and pageantry to amuse our slavery. 

Cut creeds exist otherwise than in formal expression. A 
creed is the standard of a church, it may be the spirit of a 
sect. And from the antagonistic aspect which each sect bears 
to another, and the centralized organization which it has 
within itself, this spirit may luivc a fierce and powerful ope¬ 
ration. The Church-creed is defined; the 8cct-ereed is 
vague, and may depend for interpretation on narrow and 
bitter prejudice : the Church-creed may possibly lie dormant, 
but there is no escape from the wakeful vigilance of a re¬ 
ligious surveillance. What some sects do by enlarged and 
rigid co-operation, others effect by compact and separate 
unions. The smallness of the assemblies, or the gradations 
of dependency, puts one individual within the immediate ken 
of another, and thus, if by chance a free thought .should be 
born, there is little hope that it shall live. Take methodism 
as an illustration ; so gigantic and yet so minute : with its 
hand-meetings, its class-meetings, its district assemblies, and 
its general conference—leaving jrot a spot where a heretic 
could hide himself. In such a system there is neither room 
nor a name for liberty, from the preacher who is under 
the brow of bis conference to the member who lives in the 
eye of his class-leader. It is not that such a system creates 
a terror of expression, from the first it initiates a slavish in¬ 
tellect—and tends to all the vices of rancour, bigotry, hypo¬ 
crisy, and subserviency, to which such an intellect is allied. 

It may be said that my own community in being also a 
sect, is open to similar accusations. I do not say that a 
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dictation of belief is essential to a sect, but it may possibly 
attach to it with all the despotism of the most formal creed. 
If a creed in spirit or expression be necessary to the con¬ 
stitution of a sect, those then are no sect with whom I 
would desire to hold communion. If all in my own belief or 
any other, which is great, good, pure, and eternal, inspired 
by the mind of God and blessed to the heart of man ; if all 
which disseminates virtue ; which justifies Providence, which 
emancipates and glorifies society, goes onward with unde- 
viuting pace, if the Kingdom of Jehovah extends, and the 
throne of Christ is reared, and the temple of righteousness 
is beautified, then, forgetting ourselves and forgetting our 
sect, we should rejoice with an honest and generous exul¬ 
tation. We trust the day will come, when the spirit and the 
life of Christ, and not the formularies of men, will he the 
standards of true religion ; when we shall have unity instead 
of divisions, when %ve shall have charity instead of creeds, 
when heretic and orthodox shall be lost in the common name 
of Christian. 
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THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF MORAL EVIL. 


T'Y fUV .1 ALIUS IoAH’ITV. KATT 

WOE UNTO TIIT’M THAT SAY, . . i.ET THE t Ol'NsEI. OU THE HOI.Y ONE OK 

IS IIA El. DRAW MOll AND COME, THAT ME MAI KNOW IT, WOE ONTO 
THEM IIIAT CART, EVIL COCO, AM) 1,001) IAIC, THAT l’l r T DARKNESS 

con i.Kiin', and i.ioiir roll darkness, t/iat itt hitter for 

SWEEl, AND SHEET TOR IDTTE11." — hmti/i \ IS-L'ii 

Tiik Divine sentiments towards right and wrong every man 
naturally believes to be a reflexion of whatever is most pure 
and solemn in his own. We cannot be sincerely persuaded, 
that God looks with aversion on dispositions which we revere 
as good and noble; or that be regards with lax indifference 
the selfish and criminal passions which awaken our own dis¬ 
gust. We may well suppose, indeed, his scrutiny more 
searching, his estimate more severely true, his rebuking look 
more awful, than our self-examination and remorse can fitly 
represent; but we cannot doubt that our moral emotions, as 
far as they go, are in sympathy with his; that we know, by 
our own consciousness, the general direction of his approval 
and displeasure ; and that, in proportion as our perceptions 
of Duty are rendered clear, our judgment more ncarlv ap¬ 
proaches the precision of the Omniscient award. Our own 
conscience is the window of heaven through which wc gaze 
on God: and, as its colours perpetually change, his aspect 
changes too; if they are bright and fair, he dwells as in the 
warm light of a rejoicing love ; if they are dark and turbid, lie 
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hides himself in robes of cloud and storm. When you have 
lost your self-respect, you have never thought yourself an ob¬ 
ject of divine complacency, fn moments fresh from sin, 
flushed with the shame of an insulted mind, when you have 
broken another resolve, or turned your back upon a noble 
toil, or succumbed to a mean passign, or lapsed into the sick¬ 
ness of self-indulgence, could you ever turn a clear and open 
face to God, nor think it terrible to meet his eye? Could 
you imagine yourself in congeniality with him, when you 
gave yourself up to the voluble sophistry of self-excuse, and 
thejoose hurry of forgetfulness? Or did you not discern him 
rather in your own accusing heart, and meet him in the silent 
anguish of full confession, and find in the recognition of vour 
alienation the first hope of return ? To all unperverted 
minds, the verdict, of conscience sounds with a preternatural 
voice ; it is not the homely talk of their own poor judgment, 
but an oracle of the sanctuarv. There is something of anti- 
cipation in our remorse, as well as of retrospect; and we feel 
that, it is not the mere survey of a gloomy past with the slow 
lamp of our understanding, hut a momentary piercing of the 
future with the vivid lightning of the skies. Our moral nature, 
left to itself, intuitively believes that guilt is an estrangement 
from God,—an unqualified opposition to his will,—a literal 
service of the enemy ; that he abhors it, and will give it no 
rest till it is driven from his presence, that is, into anni¬ 
hilation : that no part of onr mind belongs to him but the pure, 
and just, and disinterested affections which he fosters; the 
faithful will which he strengthens; the virtue, often damped, 
whose smoaking flax he will not quench, and the good re¬ 
solves, ever frail, whose bruised reed he will not break: and 
that he has no relation but of displeasure, no contact but of 
resistance, with our selfishness and sin. In the simple faith of 
the conscience it is no figure of speech to say, that God is 
angry with the wicked every day," and is 4 * of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquitv." So long as the natural religion of the 
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heart is undisturbed, to sin is, in the plainest ami most posi¬ 
tive sense, to set up against Heaven, and frustate its will. 

Soon, however, the understanding disturbs the tranquillity 
of this belief, and constructs a rival creed. The primitive 
conception of God is acquired, 1 believe, without reasoning, 
and emerges from the affections ; it is a transcript of our own 
emotions,— an investiture of them with external personality 
and infinite magnitude. But a secondary idea of Deity arises 
in the intellect, from its reasonings about causation. Curi¬ 
osity is felt respecting the origin of tilings; and the order, 
beauty, and mechanism of external nature, are too con¬ 
spicuous not to force upon the observation the conviction of 
a great architect of the universe, from whose designing 
reason its forces and its laws mysteriously sprung. Hence 
the intellectual conception of God the Creator , which comes 
into inevitable collision with the moral notion of God the holy 
watch of virtue. For if the system of creation is the pro¬ 
duction of his Omniscience; if he has constituted human 
nature us it is, and placed it in the scene whereon it acts ; if 
the arrangements by which happiness is allotted, and cha¬ 
racter is formed, are the contrivance of his thought and the 
work of his hand, then the sufferings and the guilt of every 
being were objects of his original contemplation, and the 
productions of his own design. The deed of crime must, in 
this case, be as much an integral part of his Providence as 
the efforts and sacrifices of virtue; and the monsters of licen¬ 
tiousness and tyranny, whose images deform the scenery of 
history, are no less truly his appointed instruments than the 
martyr and the sage. And though we remain convinced that 
he does not make choice of evil in his government, for its 
own sake, hut only for ultimate ends worthy of his per¬ 
fections, still we can no longer see how he (tan truly hate that 
which he employs for the production of good. That which is 
his chosen instrument cannot be sincerely regarded as his 
everlasting enemy; and only figuiatively can he be said to 
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repudiate a power which he continually wields. There must 
be some sense in which it appears, in the eye of Omniscience, 
to be eligible; some point of view at which its horrors 
vanish; and where the moral distinctions, which we feel 
ourselves impelled to venerate, disappear from the regards of 
God. 

Here, then, is a fearful contradiction between the religion 
of conscience and the religion of the understanding: the one 
pronouncing evil to be the antagonist, the other to be the 
agent, of the divine will. In every age has this difficulty 
laid a heavyweight upon the human heart; in every age has 
it pointed the sarcasm of the blasphemer; mingled an occa¬ 
sional sadness with the hopes of benevolence ; and tinged the 
devotion of the thoughtful with a somewhat melancholy trust. 
The whole history of speculative religion is one prolonged 
effort of the human mind to destroy this contrariety ; system 
after system has been born in the struggle to cast the op¬ 
pression off; with what result, it will be my object at present 
to explain. The question which we have to consider is this: 
“ How should a Christian think of the origin and existence of 
evil ?” I propose to advert, first, to the speculative; secondly, 
to the scriptural; thirdly, to the moral relations of the sub¬ 
ject; to inquire what relief we can obtain from philosophical 
schemes, from biblical doctrine, and from practical Chris¬ 
tianity. 

I. Notwithstanding the ingenuity of philosophers in va¬ 
rying the form and language of their systems, there can be but 
two solutions offered to the great problem respecting evil. The 
benevolence of the Creator may be vindicated, by denying 
that he is the author of evil; or, by pronouncing it his mere 
tool, unavoidably introduced for the production of greater 
good. 

(1.) In Greece, the genius of whose people anticipated 
most of the great ideas which have since occupied the world, 
we find the first clear trace of the doctrine of two original 
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causes, one good, the other evil, of the order and disorder of 
the universe.* Amid the almost universal pantheism, which 
gave the sanction of philosophy to a corrupting mythology, 
one or two great thinkers seized on the true conception of an 
intelligent, eternal, infinite Mind ; not mixed up in indissoluble 
oneness with the universe, like the principle of life with an 
animal or vegetable organism, but wholly external to matter, 
capable of acting objectively upon it, of moulding it into 
form, of assigning to it laws, of disposing it into uniform 
arrangements, and subordinating it to the production of 
beauty, the reception of life and soul, and the ends of bene¬ 
volence. With the absolute perfection, intellectual and 
moral, of the creative spirit, there was nothing to interfere; 
lie called into existence only what is good,—light, life, hap¬ 
piness, wisdom, harmony, virtue. All else was to be ascribed 
to the imperfect materials from which the universe was con¬ 
structed. Of these he was not supposed to be the author; 
no conception was entertained of creation out of nothing by 
the volition of the divine and solitary Spirit. Co-eternally 
with him, matter was thought to have existed, inert, and 
dark and formless,—the boundless and unworked quarry, 
whence the great Artist of earth and skies moulded the orbs 
of heaven, and furnished his mansions of space with magni¬ 
ficence and beauty. The materials thus provided to his hand, 
did not afford unlimited facilities for the execution of his 

h 

good designs; they had the inherent and obstinate properties 
of all matter, of which skill might variously avail itself, hut 
which Omnipotence could not utterly subdue. They for ever 
dragged down every being towards the passiveness and chaos 
of the primeval state, and established a universal gravitation 
towards nonentity. Hence a ceaseless tendency in all things 
to descend from the higher to the lower states of existence, 
■and to slip from the divine into the inert: on the soul of 
man were forces impelling it into the grosser animal life ; in 


* See Note A. 
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the animal life, a propensity towards disease and death ; and, 
in lifeless organisms, a law of corruption and return to atoms. 
In this unconquerable sluggishness of matter, and not in the 
intention of the Creator, was to be found the source of all evil, 
natural and moral. The supreme Spirit had called into being 
whatever is fair and blessed and pure ; and that there is no 
more good, was due to the resistance which his materials 
offered to his will, and which had made his execution finite, 
while his desires were infinite. 

In this system, all faults and imperfections are attributed 
to the opposition of a passive and evil principle, co-existent 
with the First Cause, and restraining him within certain limits 
in working out the problem of creation. The essential idea 
of the scheme is, that the actual frame of the universe is the 
result of a struggle between two conflicting energies, both 
primitive and eternal, to the one of which is to be referred 
all that is good, to the other whatever is evil. Make then a 
slight and superficial change in this scheme; throw aside its 
abstract and philosophical dress ; personify this impracticable 
material principle which stands in the way of the Creator’s 
glorious designs: call it, instead of inert, obstinate; instead 
of the residence of death, the destroyer of life; instead of a 
weight on the Divinity, a force against him; in short, treat 
it, not as negative, but as positive; not as impervious to 
light, but as the power of darkness; not as a physical ob¬ 
struction, but as in real antipathy to God : arid by such 
assumption of personality, this hostile energy becomes an 
active principle of evil, a malignant and antagonist God, busy 
in frustrating the purposes of Providential goodness, and 
spreading ruin, disorder, and guilt over" the fair regions of 
nature and the soul. 

This doctrine of a good and evil spirit, engaged in perpetual 
conflict on the theatre of the universe, is then only the po¬ 
pular and -mythical form of the philosophical speculations on 
matter and Deity which I have described. It is commonly 
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known under the name of the Manichean heresy. It was 
from very early times the characteristic idea of the Persian 
theology ; and thence, as I shall show, by admixture with 
Judaism, has given rise to the prevailing belief in a devil. 

To this scheme, considered as a metaphysical theory of the 
divine perfections, and a solution of the perplexities respect¬ 
ing natural and moral evil, objections of insurmountable force 
will occur to every one. It preserves the infinite benevolence 
by sacrificing the omnipotence of God. It sets up a rival to 
his government, from whose malignity he can only imper¬ 
fectly protect us; so that his Providence becomes precarious, 
and wc feel ourselves the sport of a conflict the most awful, 
beset by pure, unmitigated, indestructible evils, which, how¬ 
ever beaten oft in the end, must win against us many a 
dreadful success. A believer in this doctrine may indeed pre¬ 
sume, that a Being, omniscient and benign us God, would 
never have called a world, into existence unless assured, by 
his foreknowledge, that he could prevailingly protect it from 
the powers which obstructed him, and render life to every 
creature on it a blessing on the whole. Under any other con¬ 
ditions, his goodness would have restrained him from the act 
of creation. Still the blessed Ruler sways his works under 
constant cheek ; and all limitations on his power must be pro¬ 
portionate deductions from our peace. This theory, then, fails 
to afford us the desired relief. It does not reconcile the God 
of our conscience with the God of our understanding: it 
simply adheres to the former, and rejects the latter ; assuring 
us that, as our secret hearts had said, the great Father hates 
evil as his enemy; not, as our logic had insinuated, wields it 
as his instrument. 

(2.) We turn, then, to the second attempt to extricate our 
thoughts from this perplexity ; which is found, in a con¬ 
sistent form, only in the system of philosophical necessity. 
This scheme assumes the absolute, unlimited iponarchy of 
God ; represents him as originally alone, and without either 
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universe or materials for its construction; teaches that he 
willed all things into existence; conceiving the plan, speaking 
the word, beholding the birth, sustaining the order, de¬ 
creeing the means, ordaining the end. The compass of his 
design is all-embracing; all causes and effects, all enjoyment 
and misery, all excellence and guilt, lie within its circuit; nor 
can “ there be evil in a city,” or in a world, t£ and the Lord 
hath not done it.” We are assured, that in fact it is im¬ 
possible to distribute to separate authors the blessing and the 
curse which appear to mingle in creation; for the same law 
which brings the one introduces the other ; the tempest which 
blasts the field and flock purifies the air of pestilence; the 
necessities of the body are the incentives of labour and the 
stimulants of the mind; and industry and art, commerce 
and wealth, the whole structure even of society and civili¬ 
zation, rest on the ultimate basis of hunger. Nor is it pos¬ 
sible to separate suffering, even in conception, from a scene 
in which great virtues are to he born, and the diviner forms 
of character to be trained, livil is the resistance, by its con¬ 
quest over which moral force can alone be measured and 
manifested; without which, conscience and fidelity would have 
no field of victor}’, benevolence no place for glorious toil, 
faith and wisdom no consciousness of power. In the sickly 
seductions of pleasure, are seen the health and simplicity of 
holiness ; amid the temptations of selfishness, we discern and 
venerate the spirit of self-oblivious love; beneath the arm of 
tyranny, and amid examples of hypocrisy, we learn how calm 
the front of uprightness, and how noble the magnanimity of 
truth. Pain is never the whole of suffering; which spreads in 
moral influence beyond itself and its hour,and administers some 
of our noblest discipline. The anguish of one human being 
is usually the pity of many; even the guilt of one may be the 
forbearance, the warning, the affectionate and healing grief, 
of many. Scarcely ca n any ill be found that is not so linked 
with visible benefits, so entangled with arrangements in which 
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we recognize indisputable blessings, that one only author can 
be assigned to all; if he has had foresight of any thing, he 
must have had foresight of all; if he has devised a part, he 
must have devised the whole. Even such free-will as the 
human mind possesses is a power of his own deliberate be¬ 
stowal ; and the whole extent of its disastrous mistakes, its 
deluded estimates, its degrading preferences, its faithless 
abuse of liberty, must be considered as ordained and intro¬ 
duced by him for some ultimate and transcendent good. 
At present, and for a long future yet, the sufferings are great 
which sin must entail upon all who come within its range; 
but even its saddest victim is yet a child of God, and must 
at last (benevolence requires no less) be enabled to pronounce 
his existence a boon. And lienee wc must believe the 
penalties of guilt to be remedial; subduing the stubborn soul, 
and leading it back to seek its peace in God; working out 
their own remission, because their victim’s restoration ; till 
the wail of despair shall be softened into the sob of repent¬ 
ance, and this into the sigh of self-distrustful hope, falling 
into the silence of deep resolve; leading to the energy of a 
new fidelity, warmed by the refreshment of a returning love, 
and bursting at length into grateful chorus with the song of 
the redeemed. 

The essential idea of this system evidently is, that evil is 
a result of God’s will, his temporary instrument for ever¬ 
lasting ends. This characteristic remaining, it is wholly un¬ 
important whether he is regarded as producing it immediately 
or mediately; distributivcly or collectively; by detailed vo¬ 
litions of his own, or by the agency of a being commissioned 
to this department of his government. As the blessings, 
scattered by the activity of good minds of every order in the 
universe, are no less his, than if there were no creature but 
himself to shed them forth, so the woes, which any dependent 
spirits of evil may diffuse, belong as truly to bis .providence, 
as if they were the personal inflictions of his will. Hence 
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the doctrine of wicked angels, and of a created Prince of dark¬ 
ness, is the very same with the system which I have just de¬ 
scribed; simply, its popular arid mythological form, gathering 
up the abstract conception of evil into a person; but still 
representing it, in this living dress, as a creature intentionally 
formed by the Omniscient and predetermining God. 1 re¬ 
gard the belief in the existence of Satan, not as opposed to 
the prevailing Unitarian views of Providence, but, so far as 
it is consistently held , as in all essential particulars, identical 
with them. Its relation to the character of God is the snme; 
and the sole difference between the two is in the question of 
personality'; a question of great consequence, when the ex¬ 
istence of a ufivine person, as the Holy Spirit, is suspended 
on the decision ; but of small moment when, as in this case, a 
mere creature more or less is to be given to the invisible world. 
What docs it matter to us whether there he any, or a myriad, of 
interposing agents between the ills that touch us and our God? 
Surely it is with the effects ,—with the evils themselves,—that 
our practice and duty are concerned^ and about their original 
cause that our faith is anxious; and, on both these points,the 
Necessarian and the Satanic schemes seem to be agreed. 
Both refer our thoughts back to a t ime when no evil existed, 
and say that none could have come into existence, had the 
creative activity of God never been exercised. Both make the 
same estimate of the actual sins.and sorrows and temptations 
which are in contact with our life ; and whichever view be 
adopted, these are neither increased nor diminished, their 
complexion is neither brightened nor darkened, their insi¬ 
diousness and their treatment continue the same. They come 
out of the dark upon us ; and no more concern us till*they 
strike upon our experience, than a line of light affects us, 
till its end impinges on our eye. Hence I cannot feel much 
interest in the mere question respecting the existence of a 
Devil; and must be excused for treating it as only an insig¬ 
nificant part of a subject vast and terrible. 
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Does, then, this second system resolve our difficulties, and 
altogether harmonize the perfections of God ? Alas! the 
success is no greater than before. Why this circuitous 
method of producing a happy universe ? Evil is called into 
being, as an instrument of good, in this world ; and then is 
annihilated, bv the addition of more evil, in another. If it 
be the great object of Providence to get rid of suffering and 
sin, if his government be an educative discipline for puri¬ 
fying the guilt, illuminating the ignorance, and destroying the 
misery of souls, must we not ask, why then were these 
things created ? If God’s providence be thus against them, 
whv was it ever for them ? And how are we to think of those 
agencies, as the work of his own hands, on which his whole 
administration is said to he aggressive ? No answer can he 
given, except that the temporary operation of natural and 
inoral evil was unavoidable,—the essential and only means of 
accomplishing results which all admit to he beneficent, espe¬ 
cially the development, and progress of mind, and the proba¬ 
tionary discipline of character. It may he so ; hut, in this 
explanation, the benignity of God is again saved at the ex¬ 
pense of his Omnipotence. If rio other means were open to 
him than those which he has actually employed, his range of 
possibilities was mysteriously limited, his choice incompre¬ 
hensibly narrowed; and he solved the problem of Creation 
under some restraining condition#. And no theory, which 
leaves this shadow of necessity lingering behind the throne 
of God, justifies it s pretensions as the vindicator of ,his 
Power. 

Scarcely does this system seem to be reeoneileable with the 
Holiness of God, I confess myself unable to understand how 
a Being, who is held to be the prime came of all the moral 
evil which the universe contains, can he regarded as morally 
perfect; or to imagine, if this be consistent with infinite 
purity, what phenomena would be inconsistent. It is not 
enough to say, that the evil is produced, by no means for its' 
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own sake, but for ultimate good. Often, at least, does a 
human being do wrong on no other pretext; and the very 
plea admits, that God subordinates moral distinctions to some 
other good, and esteems some foreign benefit worth pur¬ 
chasing by the deed of sin. Is it urged, that the foreknow¬ 
ledge and infallible certainty of the Divine mind justify this, 
and that it is only because man wants the requisite discern¬ 
ment, that he is forbidden in his blindness to do evil, that 
good may come ? Then it would seem that moral distinctions 
are intended only for the ignorant; and are, to an immea¬ 
surable extent, delusions of intellectual infancy, designed to 
vanish, or undergo unimaginable transformations, as our men¬ 
tal vision is enlarged. And if this he so, none of our ideas 
of obligation are applicable to God, and be passes beyond 
the range of our moral apprehension, reverence, and love. 
No; the language of piety becomes unmeaning, and the 
sanctity of religion is in danger of utter ruin, unless the divine 
sentiments of right and wrong are perceived to be akin to our 
own, recognising the same immutable differences, and spon¬ 
taneously observing the same laws. Not even can w'e admit 
that he has created, and could change, the relations of right 
and wrong; that his will is the source of obligation, and by 
a command could make into a binding duty that which in 
itself is sin. Moral excellence is no creature of mere 
power, which he has created; for lie is, and ever was, excel¬ 
lent himself, rendered venerable by intrinsic and unoriginated 
perfections; by holy sentiments, whose outward action, in¬ 
deed, must be dated from the beginning of created things, 
but whose consciousness has been from everlasting. I dare 
not think, that the Providence of God largely consists in 
doing that, which would be guilt in man. 

From this scheme then, not less than from the former, we 
fail to obtain satisfaction. It does not reconcile the faith of 
the conscience with the faith of the understanding ; but simply 
prefers the latter, to the injury of the former, compromising 
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God’s abhorrence of evil; and, for the sake of maintaining 
his sovereignty, making it his instrument. In fine, philo¬ 
sophy must make confession of its ignorance, and talk no 
more so exceeding proudly. This question of ages is too much 
for all its subtlety. Let us pass on to the doctrinal search of 
Scripture. Does it either reveal any new view of our subject, 
or determine our choice to either of the schemes we have re¬ 
viewed ? 

II. Trinitarian theologians maintain, that the Bible reveals 
to us the existence of a created spirit of evil, with a host of 
subordinate associates in guilt; who seduced our first parents, 
and so introduced both the spiritual depravity and the mor¬ 
tality of our race; who has since tormented the bodies of 
men with divers diseases, afflicted their minds with some spe¬ 
cies of insanity, and corrupted their conscience with every 
variety of horrible and guilty thought; and who especially 
assailed the person, and withstood the kingdom of Christ, 
knowing that the Messiah’s power would finally overthrow 
his own. In opposition to this statement., 1 submit, that in 
neither the Mosaic nor the Christian dispensation have we 
any revelation of the existence of such a being, or any doc¬ 
trinal solution of the problem respecting the origin of evil. 
Let me not, however, he supposed to say, that no such 
beings as Satan, the fallen Angels, and demons, are named in 
Scripture. I do not pretend to fritter all these away into 
personifications and figures of speech. I have no doubt that 
some of the sacred authors believed in the real existence and 
agency of such beings; I have just as little doubt that others 
did not; and that the Hebrew conceptions on this subject 
underwent a regular development, in the course of their his¬ 
tory, no part of them having any origin in supernatural re¬ 
velation, but the whole being either the result of natural 
speculation or a gift from foreign tribes. This will be thought 
very shocking by those who, maintaining the plenary inspi¬ 
ration of the Bible, cannot imagine that it contains any traces 
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of the notions and sentiments of its various times; and can¬ 
not think of admitting even an incidental allusion that is not 
an infallible oracle. Rut until it can be shown, that a per¬ 
son inspired is unable to form an opinion of his own ; that he 
has no ideas from education and position, no prepossessions 
in common with his age; that, from Moses to the John of 
Patmos, every scriptural author is an unerring authority, not 
merely in faith and morals, but in cosmogony and physics, in 
geology and astronomy, in natural history, physiology, meta¬ 
physics and medicine; we may venture to maintain, on the 
ground of historical evidence, that the belief in witchcraft and 
charms, in angels and devils with Chaldee names, in demo¬ 
niacal possession and Satanic inflictions, may be no result 
of revelation, but one of the natural traces of time and loca¬ 
lity with which the Scriptures abound. There prevails, how¬ 
ever, great misapprehension respecting the ideas of the 
Scripture writers on these subjects; and especially, the con¬ 
ception of a Devil is thought to pervade the whole Bible in 
one unvarying form. With a view to rectify this mistake, 1 
will briefly notice the chief passages of the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures relating to this topic; adverting, in suc¬ 
cession, to the history of the fall; to the growth of the be¬ 
lief both in Satan and exorcism; and to the temptation of 
Christ. 

(1.) It is impossible to conceive of a greater outrage upon 
an author’s meaning, than is the common representation of 
the Fall, on the account of that event in the Book of Genesis. 
Not a trace, even of the faintest kind, does the original nar¬ 
rative contain of all that theologians tell us respecting the 
tempter, the curse, the recovery. The tempter was not an 
evil spirit, but a serpent, to whose natural and instinctive 
cunning, and not to any diabolical instigation, the seducing 
thought is attributed: for “ The serpent,” it is said, “ Was 
more subtle than all the beasts of the field.”* The writer. 


* Genesis lii. I. 
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indeed* had not apparently any idea of such a being as Satnn; 
for, throughout his five books, there is not a word in allusion 
to such a personage; though he records, I believe, more 
temptations, more trials of faith and duty, which it is thought 
the office of the evil one to administer, than all the rest of 
the Scriptures together. It is nothing to the purpose to say 
that, without preternatural possession, it is absurd to sup¬ 
pose that the serpent could speak, and become an agent in 
the transaction at all; for, on any view of the passage, the 
author ascribes to the creature the power both of speech and 
of walking: and to imagine that the Devil would betray him¬ 
self by assuming so improbable a vehicle, and making a dumb 
reptile talk, is surely little consonant with the character of so 
subtle a diplomatist. The record affirms that, by way of 
punishment, the serpent was reduced to the reptile state, 
and compelled to crawl instead of walk ;* and an author, 
whose imagination had reconciled itself to this conception, 
would feel no additional improbability in supposing the same 
occasion to have condemned the animal to silence. This has 
always been the interpretation of those Hebrew writers, who 
have received the account as literal history. Josephus, a 
man of learning and a priest, states, that “ all animals at that 
period partook of the gift of speech with man that “ the 
serpent lived ori familiar terms with Adam and his wifeand 
k< from a malicious intention of his own, persuaded the woman 
to taste of the tree of knowledge*;” that, in consequence, 
“ God deprived the creature of speech and of the use of his 
feet.” f If the account be considered as historical, this is its 
plain meaning; and the insertion in it of a powerful malig¬ 
nant spirit, is a mere fiction of later times4 

* Genesis iii. 1 i, 15. 

f Jus. Ant. lib. i. c. 1. 

J The first trace of this fiction presents itself In the Apocryphal book of the 
Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 24; “ Nevertheless through envy of the Devil, came 

n 
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Nor is the usual description of the results of the Fall, a 
less extravagant perversion of Scripture. The necessities of 
toil to the man, the pangs of travail to the woman, and to 
both a consequent abbreviation of the term of life, are all the 
effects of which the original speaks, and to which Josephus 
refers.* St. Paul adds to these the introduction of mortality ; 
but neither in his writings, nor in any more authoritative 
place than the invention of modern divines, do we find the 
least hint of any moral corruption entailed by the fall on the 
human constitution, or any penal woes prepared for our 
lapsed nature after death. Throughout the whole subsequent 
Scriptures, there are only three places in which the effects of 
the first transgression arc mentioned :f all of these are in the 
epistles of Paul; two, out of the three, arc mere passing allu¬ 
sions, not occupying a line; and in the remaining one, as 
well as in the others, natural death alone is said to have passed 
on the descendants of Adam; “not,” (as Mr. Locke justly 
remarks) “ either actual or imputed sin,” which, he says, “ is 
evidently contrary to St. Paul’s design here.’’I Between the 
guilt of men, and the fall of their progenitor, there did not 
exist the slightest connexion in the Apostle’s mind; they arc 
never once mentioned together. When he draws his fearful 

death into the world.” How difficult it appeared, even to the learned and ima¬ 
ginative Origen, to establish this intorpielation on any sound .scriptural autho¬ 
rity, may be seen in the fact, that he can quote in its behalf nothing hettei than 
an unknown Jewish work in the Greek language, entitled ’AvdAij^is r of/ MwrJwr. 
In llufinus’s version of Origen’s “ Principles," occurs the following passage: 
“ In Genesi serpens Evam seduxisse describihir; de quo in Asrcnsionc Moysi, 
cujus lihelli meminit in epistoln sua Apostolus Judas, Michael archangel us rum 
Diubolo disputant* de corpore Moysi, ait, a Dtatwlo inspiration serpentnn, cau- 
sam exstitisse prievaiicationis Adae et Eva-.”—De Princip. lib. iii. c. 2. Though 
the learned Father does not hesitate to cite this book, for a theological purpose, 
he does not inform us of the grounds on which he was satisfied to invest it with 
diwoe authority. 

* Genesis iii. 16—If). 

•f Rom. v. 12—20; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22; 1 Tim. ii. 14. 

I Paraphrase on Romans. Note on v. 12. Sec also Whitby in loc., to whom 
Mr. Locke refers. 
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pictures of the depravity of both Jews and Gentiles, he is 
wholly silent respecting the fall, describing all this corruption 
not as constitutional but as actual, not as the growth of a 
foul and incapable nature, but rather as the abuse and insult 
of one inherently noble,* And when again he speaks of the 
fall and its issues, he is silent about moral depravity, and 
dwells only on physical death. Never was there a writer 
more barbarously tortured, more ingeniously forced to speak 
in a spirit which he loved to withstand, than this glorious 
Apostle. Out of his own writings, by incredible perversion, 
his generous conceptions arc condemned as heresies, anil his 
favourite sentiments denounced as blasphemies. 

“ I will put enmity,” says the book of Genesis, “ be¬ 
tween thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou slialt bruise his 
hecl.”+ Considered as a description of the mutual hostility 
and injuries of the race of venomous reptiles and the human 
species,—man naturally attacking the head of the creature, 
and the animal, especially among the naked feet of oriental 
climes, finding nothing in man so vulnerable as the heel,—a 
more vivid sentence can scarcely be conceived. Considered 
as a prophecy of Christ, ingenuity could construct nothing 
more obscure. And, accordingly, it is never once appealed 
to, as a prediction, cither by the Messiah himself, or by any 
of the New Testament writers; and before the Advent, it 
had certainly failed to produce the proper effect of prophecy, 
and had not aided in preparing the minds of the Hebrews for 
the event. It is indeed acknowledged by a strenuous ad¬ 
vocate for this application of the passage,” “ that the ex¬ 
pressions here used do not necessarily imply the sense thus 
attributed to them; and that there is no appearance of our 
first parents’ having understood them in this sense, or that 


* See Rom. i. 10; ii. 20; and iii. 9—23. 


f Genesis iii. 15. 
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God intended they should so understand them.”* If, then, 
this prophetic signification escaped the persons to whom 
the announcement was made, and the nation before whose 
eye it lay for ages, and the Christ himself of whom it spake, 
and the Evangelists and Apostles who proclaimed him to 
the world, our doubt of its reality can scarcely be deemed 
unwarrantable. 

But it is, I believe, a misconception of the author, to 
treat this passage as a piece of history. Neither Moses, nor 
any other scriptural writer, professes to have been mira¬ 
culously instructed in the events of the antediluvian world; 
and if they make no such pretension themselves, it is alto¬ 
gether gratuitous in us to make it for them. The slightest 
consideration must convince us, that all natural sources of 
information respecting so primitive a period must have 
ceased to exist, at least in any reliable form: and the earliest 
portions of the book of Genesis have every characteristic of 
that beautiful mythical composition, which is the first fruit 
of the literary activity of every simple-hearted nation, and 
which mingles together in one texture, tradition, fact, spe¬ 
culation, poetical conception, and moral truth. In this 
instance, the writer seems to have been oppressed by the 
feeling, that human peace and tranquillity were disturbed by 
the restless aspirings and inquisitive ambition of the mind. 
If man could but be content to take the good which God has 
spread within his easy reach, and not permit himself to pry 
into the possibilities of having more, his life might be spent 
as in a garden of the Lord, in the warmth of sunny days, and 
the light sleep of unhaunted nights. But he cannot repress his 
insatiable curiosity, his passion for the fruits of knowledge 
and dignity, of which Providence has given him the idea, 
but which have been set beyond his permitted reach; and 

• Dr. T. Sherlock's Six Discourses on Prophecy, p. 80s as quoted in Mr, Well- 
brloved'c excellent note on the passage- 
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this thirst of his nature he resolves at all hazards to in* 
dulge; tliis godlike aspiration, imprisoned in a frame to 
which it is unsuited, chafes against his quiet, and abbreviates 
his days. Hence proceed the struggle and the toil of life; 
the thistle and the thorn which he gathers from a soil that 
might have yielded only flowers; hence, children are we all 
of care and sorrow; hence, by the sweat of the hardy brow 
we must live, and soon fret down existence into dust j not 
however, without our victory after all; for we subjugate the 
earth, and reign thereon. 

Observe too, that Adam rules the woman ; and the woman 
has a heel upon the serpentthe last seduced is placed the 
highest; and the first corrupter sinks into a reptile. Our 
temptations are beneath us; and having once, detected them, 
we arc to rule them ever after. Once let the knowledge of 
good and evil he tasted, and the primitive equality of things, 
which put man and beast .pon a level, is destroyed; all 
beings fall into the ranks of a moral gradation; and though 
none that have free will may escape a fall, he that is last to 
yield shall be the first to reign. 

(2.) Neither then in the original account, nor in the scanty 
subsequent notices of the transgression in Eden, is there any 
disclosure of a Satanic existence. Let us rapidly follow 
down the course of Hebrew literature, and search in it for 
the first and successive indications of this belief. I have 
stated that the books of Moses are destitute of all trace of 
such a conception; nor can any tiling at all corresponding to 
the popular idea of the Devil, be found in any part of the 
Old Testament. The name itself never once occurs; and it 
would be a great, mistake to identify the Satan of the He¬ 
brew' Scriptures, with the Devil of the Greek. * The Satan 
of the former has a very uncertain personality. The name 


Sec Note B. 
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rather denotes an office, which any agent of Providence 
might be appointed to fill, than a definite individual being. 
Any person, performing the function of an accuser, or who 
prepares matter for accusation, by seducing men into evil,— 
any one acting the part of an adversary to another,—is 
called Satan. Thus David is called Satan to the Philistines ;* 
a certain captain named Rezon was Satan to Israel ;t the 
angel of Jehovah was Satan to Balaam; J nay, even Paul uses 
this singular expression, “ Iiymerteus and Alexander, I have 
delivered to Satan’’ (for what purpose, do yon suppose), “that 
lhiy may he taught not to blaspheme.” § No doubt this idea, 
at first vague and indefinite, gradually became individualized; 
and that which had been an appellative, passed into a proper 
name, yet without ever wholly losing its generic character. || 
At the commencement of the book of Job occurs its most 
distinct and definite use. ft is there applied, not to a fallen 
Spirit, not to a repudiated subject of the celestial state, but 
to an angel near the throne, to a recognized minister of the 
Supreme Power, who appears in the courts above among 
“ the Sons of God.” He is represented as a general in¬ 
spector and public prosecutor of the Divine government over 


1 N.unitel xvix. 4. f 1 Kings xi. 25. 

Numb, xxii. 22. § 1 Tim. 1. 20. 


|! “ (1-) adveraarins; in antiquiori Hrbraisrno homo, ut in I Sam. xxix. 4 ; 

2 Sam. xix. 23; t Keg. v. 4; xi. 14 ; xxiii. 25 : in sequiori, post cxiliutn Baby- 
iunictim, angclus mains sive dial ohm, qui xar’ iioxb* Satan voratur, 1’s. cix. 6; 
Ztu.'li. iii. 1,2; 1 (Miron, xxi. 1. (2.) citruiior, qui civium rnotus observat; sc- 

lumlum quosdam, Hiob. I. 0, 8 ; ii. 1.’’— Joh. Shumis Lex. llebr. in verb. 

In IN. cix. 6, and Zach. iii, 1, 2, there is, however, no reason to suppose that 
the word is used as a proper name. The former of the two passages is best ren¬ 
dered, “ Let an accttStir stand at his right handand in explanation of the latter, 
Archbishop New come cites the following note from Dr. Blayney; “ It appears to 
me* most probable, that by Satan, or the Adversary, is here meant the adver¬ 
saries of the Jewish nation in a body, or perhaps some leading person among 
them, Saubnllat for instance, who strenuously opposed the rebuilding of the 
temple, and of course the restoration of the service of the sanctuary, and the re¬ 
establishment of Joshua in the exercise of his sacerdotal ministry.”— JSewcome's 
Minor Prophet f, in toe. 
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man; going to and fro over the earth, by hehvenly com¬ 
mission, to execute the probationary part of the great Ruler’s 
will, and administer to mankind the severities which test 
their faith. In the earlier Hebrew writings, this office is said 
to be filled by no subordinate instrument: it is Jehovah 
himself who is represented as trying his servants,—-as the 
personal cause of their afflictions, and author of their temp¬ 
tations. I recently heard the following passage from the 
first book of Chronicles adduced in proof of the agency of 
Satan in seducing men from their allegiance to God. “ And 
Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to num¬ 
ber Israel.”* Now it so happens, that this same event is 
recorded also in the much more ancient books of Samuel, 
where it is thus introduced: {( And again the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel, and IIe moved David 
against them to say, ‘ Go, number Israel and Judah.’ ”+ 
AY hat can more clearly mark the natural progress of opinion 
on this point ? As the ideas of God became more elevated 
and relined, it was felt to be scarcely compatible with his 
perfections to seduce his children into violation of the duties 
lie himself required: and the imagination at least, if not the 
understanding, was relieved by assigning that office, of har¬ 
dening the heart and tempting the will, (which originally had 
been left with Jehovah himself,) to some interposing being, 
who might separate between God -'.ml guilt. 

When we open the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, we 
perceive a complete change in this class of ideas. Even the 
latest written of the canonical books introduce us to several 
angelic beings, unknown to the earlier Scriptures,—os the 
Michael and Gabriel of Daniel. But in addition to these, 
we find in the Jewish Apocrypha, for the first time, the ma¬ 
tured conception of the Prince of eviljJ who is thenceforth 


1 Chron. xxi. 1. 

Wisd. ii. 24 ; Tobit m. H. 


4 2 Sant. xxiv. 1. 
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represented in the scarcely consistent relations of creature 
and enemy of the Most High: and it is in this form that 
the notion presents itself to us in the New Testament 
writings. Now what is the inference from these facts ? 
In the books of the ancient dispensation, this malignant 
Spirit does not yet appear: in the writings of the new dis¬ 
pensation, he is mentioned,—not as a novelty of revelation, 
but as long familiar to the mind of every reader. The origin 
then of the belief in his existence, must be sought between 
the close of the Hebrew inspiration and the opening of the 
Christian. And what had happened in this interval? 
The Jewish people had been in long and intimate relation 
with Persia: connected until it by political ties, and united 
by the sympathies of monotheism. The characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the Persian religion were,—its doctrine of a Spirit 
of Evil in perpetual enmity to the Supremely Good;—and 
its representation of a heavenly hierarchy, whose spirits were 
ranged in ranks of angels and archangels, and received their 
separate names. These ideas then naturally passed into the 
Jewish mind, with little change; except that the Evil Spirit 
was reduced to a somewhat lower station, in obedience to the/ 
stern Mosaic principle, of the absolute Monarchy of God.*!! 

v 


* On entering the creed of the Jews, this doctrine underwent another change, 
of which many traces arc to be found in all their subsequent writings, and which 
throws light on several passages of the New Testament. It is thus stated by 
Or. D. F. Strauss: “ When that Satan who appears in the Persian religion as a 
wicked being inimical to mankind, passed into the Jewish faith, his character 
was accommodated to the Hebrew peculiarity, which confined to the people of 
Israel all that is good and worthy of humanity; and he was regarded as at once 
the special enemy of their nation, and the Lord of their Gentile foes. The in¬ 
terests of the Jewish people becoming concentrated in the person of the Mes¬ 
siah, it was natural that the Satan should be conceived of as the personal oppo¬ 
nent of the Messiah." “ Accordingly,” adds this writer, in the New Testa¬ 
ment the idea of Jesus as the Messiah everywhere involves that of Satan os the 
adversary of his person and work.” 1 We may well object to the unqualified 


1 Das Lcben Jesu kritisch bearbeitet, $ 55. 
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And as these notions became perfectly engrafted on the na¬ 
tional faith of Israel, the founders of Christianity were edu¬ 
cated in them; and they were permitted to appear by inci¬ 
dental allusion, and in conformity with the general sentiments 
of the country and the age, in the pages of history and cor¬ 
respondence, which the evangelists and apostles have left. 
Nor can I perceive, either how it can be proved, or why it 
should be desired, that God would annihilate from the un¬ 
derstanding of his inspired servants, all the harmless ideas, 
foreign to their mission, which constituted the common stock 
of thought at the time, and gave them points of necessary 
sympathy and intellectual contact with the spirit of their ge¬ 
neration. How slight the sanction which they give to some, 
at least, of these mythological imaginations, may be esti¬ 
mated by a single fact. The whole theory respecting fallen 
angels rests upon two verses,* each in one of the most 
doubtful of the New Testament writings: indeed the texts 
can scarcely be regarded as constituting two independent au¬ 
thorities ; for the latter is little else than a repetition of the 
former; occurring in a portion of the second epistle of Peter, 
which, strangely enough, contains, the sentiments and even the 
language of a large part of the epistle of Jude. When sucli evi¬ 
dence as this is brought forward, as conclusive and infallible, I 
would respectfully ask our opponents, whether they seriously 
ljelieve, on the authority of the same epistle, that Michael the 
archangel disputed with the Devil about the body of Moses ? 
and as this is nowhere else mentioned, whether an express 
and personal revelation of the fact was imparted to St. Jude ? 
If so, consistency would require them to maintain, that tins 

generalization comprised in this last remark, and therefore to many of the au¬ 
thor's particular Applications of it ; and especially we mun regard as unsuccess¬ 
ful his attempt to destroy the historical character of the narrative of our Lord's 
temptation; but no judicious interpreter will wholly neglect the suggestion which 
the passage contains. 

• Jude 6; 2 Pet. ii. 4. 
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is one of the essential doctrines of the Gospel: for how 
much soever our natural and corrupt reason might be 
tempted to think the circumstance trivial, if true, it cannot 
really be otherwise than fundamental, if privately and expli¬ 
citly revealed.* 

From the foregoing remarks, the general principles, in con¬ 
formity with which 1 would treat the question of demoniacal 
possessions, will be so evident, that it will be unnecessary to 
enter into any details. The precise relation to each other of 
the various orders of evil spirits in which the Jew's believed, 
it is not possible to define. It is certain, however, that they 
made a distinction, which our common translation of the 
Scriptures 1ms improperly obliterated, between demons and 
devils. The former were thought to he of only human rank, 
the souls of the wicked dead: and it was these only that 
were supposed to possess and afflict the bodies of the living. 
The latter were guilty angels, and had no agency assigned to 
them ou earth, being kept in durance within the prisons of 
the unseen world. Tlwre was therefore the same difference 
between demons and devils, ns with us between ghosts and 
fiends. Of the former, Beelzebub was considered as the 
chief; of the latter, Satan : and whether these beings were 
regarded as standing in any definite relation to each other, is 
uncertain; probably the Devil, as the Prince of darkness, 
w’as believed to be the ruler of all the powers of evil, whether 
human or angelic. Unlike his incarcerated compeers, Satan 
w'as permitted to he at large, and to practise his arts against 
mankind: all gentile kingdoms being absolutely his; and 
even the chosen people not protected wholly from his ma¬ 
lignity, at least until the Messiah’s reign, which was to com¬ 
mence with his dethronement. It may be observed by any 
careful reader of the gospels, that the evils of which he was 


* See Note C. 
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held to be the author, are not the same that are ascribed to 
Beelzebub and his demons. Satan, and he only, was the 
moral seducer : and the physical calamities proceeding from 
him were only natural and intelligible diseases, regular 
enough to fall under the cognizance of science. The demons 
had, on the contrary, no concern with the conscience; and 
occasioned only the irregular niul apparently preternatural 
maladies, which science deserted and left to the tender mer¬ 
cies of superstition ;—of which epilepsy and insanity are the 
most remarkable examples. 

Of this system of notions the evangelists were doubtless 
possessed. But that they held them on the tenure of un¬ 
erring inspiration can by no means be shown. On the con¬ 
trary, the natural causes which produced them can be so clearly 
detected in the prevalent sentiments of their age and coun¬ 
try, that not the slightest pretext remains for referring them 
to express revelation. So far from requiring a miracle to 
excite these conceptions, we must admit, that nothing less 
than a miracle could have excluded them, familiar as they 
hud been to the national mind from the time of its inter¬ 
course with Persia. Had the founders of Christianity never 
received any extraordinary mission, they would have enter¬ 
tained the conception of demoniacal possession ; and its hold 
upon their thoughts must therefore he regarded as the result 
of natural prepossession, not of si «pernatural communica¬ 
tion. A notion whose human origin can he distinctly traced, 
—which was shared by uninspired persons, and existed in 
the authors of our religion in their uninspired years,—has no 
claim to be considered as a part of Christianity, and is as 
open to doubt and examination as any other opinion of anti¬ 
quity. To affirm that, were it not true, God must have 
blotted it from the mind of his messengers, is not only to 
overbear evidence with assertion, but to decide dogmatically 
on the obligations of Deity, and, with infinite presumption, 
to dictate the fit measure of his gifts. Till it can Ihj shown, 
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that inspiration is co-cxtensive with omniscience, it must re¬ 
main compatible with error. 

The language of the Gospels then, respecting demoniacs, 
is not to be regarded as a condescending accommodation to 
popular prejudice; but as a genuine expression of the writers* 
own state of mind. There is no reason to doubt that the 
prevalent ideas were shared by the apostles themselves. By 
these did they interpret the facts which they witnessed: 
through the colouring of these, their minds beheld the mi¬ 
racles of Christ, and their own: and at the suggestion of 
these arose the language in which they have recorded the 
ministry of their Lord. All this has not the smallest effect 
on the truth and soundness of their testimony. They no 
doubt reported faithfully that which they saw and heard; 
only they tell us something more, adding a few phrases, dis¬ 
closing also what they thought. Like all witnesses of simple 
mind, especially when telling that which awakens their won¬ 
der and affection, they mix up their statements of phenomena 
with notions of causation; and present us with a composite 
register of sensible impressions and mental interpretations. 
It should be our business, as we read, to call up before us 
the scene described ; to see for ourselves the things visible, 
and hear the things audible, of which the record speaks; 
and we shall find that this effort will usually make a perfect 
and easy separation between the real and the merely ideal, 
between the permanent fact and the temporary explanation. 
When, for example, it is said, that the demons in a man 
possessed spake to Christ, of what are we to think ? for what 
voice are we to listen ? where are the lips from which the 
utterance flows ?—Certainly it was from the organs of the 
poor lunatic himself that the sound must have proceeded: 
and modem language would describe this fact by saying, that 
he spake; and in thus believing we accept the Whole attesta¬ 
tion of tlie historian. 

(3.) The same principle must be applied to the temptation 
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of Christ. No hint whatever is given, implying any visible 
appearance communing with Jesus j nor need we even sup¬ 
pose any audible voice addressing him.* The Evil Spirit, 
like God himself, was held to be invisible, and inappre¬ 
ciable by any human senses: and when words are attri¬ 
buted to him, they represent only the dialogue which he is 
supposed to hold with the silent and tempted heart. His 
whole guilty transactions indeed belonged, it was imagined, 
to the region of the mind; and his was a viewless and speech- 

• Mr. Stowell, in bis Lecture on the Personality anil Agency of Satan (pp, 703, 
704), intimates that probably no visible form presented itself to Jesus: and 
though strongly, anil as it appears to me reasonably, objecting to the interpreta¬ 
tion which resolves the whole temptation into u vision, he supposes, with more 
latitude than consistency of explanation, that.the Devil “ showed’’ to our Lord 
all the kingdoms of the win Id and the glory ol them,—not really and objectively, 
— but by means of “ a glowing though scentcal representation." The Lecturer 
does not state whether lie conceives the solicitations of Katun to have been con¬ 
veyed by the method of real and oiganic talking : but if, in the peculiar style of 
this narrative, the Tempter can he described as " showing" things without the 
presence of any visible objects, he may be described as "saying" things without 
the presence of any uudible sounds. English orthodoxy, in conformity with the 
gross and hard materialism which pervades it, seems to have encouraged the 
idea, that all preternatural communications, whether diabolic or divine, with tbe 
human mind, must be made hy articulate noises or sensible images ; that the ac¬ 
tion of spirit on spirit is inconceivable ; and a revelation in silence and darkness 
n thing impossible. Adverting to this prejudice, the admirable Barclay says, 
“ We must not think his" (Abraham's) “ faith whs built upon his outward senses, 
but proceeded from the secret persuasion of God’s spirit in his heart—" hy 
which many times faith is begotten and strengthened without .any of these outward 
unit visible helps; us we may observe in many passages of the Holy Scriptures, 
where it is only mentioned, ‘ And God said,’ &c., ‘ And the word of the Lord 
came’ unto such and such, ‘saying,’ ftc. But if Any one should pertinaciously 
affirm, that this did import an outwmd audible voice to the carnal ear, I would 
gladly know, wh.it other argument such an one could bring, for this his affirma¬ 
tion, saving his own simple conjecture. It is said indeed, * The Spirit wilnette.ih 
with our spirit hut not to our outward ears, Rom. viii. 16. And seeing the 
Spit it of God is within tis, and not without us only, it speaks to our spiritual, 
and not to our bodily car. Therefore I sec no reason, where it’s so often said in 
Scripture, 1 The Spirit said,’ * moved' ‘ hindered,’ ‘ called,' such or such a one, 
to do or Jot bear such or such a thing, that any have to rondude, that this was 
not an inward voice to the ear of the soul, rather than an outward voice to the 
bodily ear. If any be otherwise minded, let them, if they can, produce their 
arguments, and we may further consider of them." —liar clay's Apology for the 
true Christian Divinity, Prop. II. 
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less wrestling with conscience on its throne. Whenever there¬ 
fore the seductive assaults of Satan are recorded, the real 
fact described is this; that internal moral conflicts have been 
going on, and deluding thoughts have been passing, like the 
shadow of a dark Spirit, across the purer soul. And in such 
case, the first and the only thing of winch our consciousness 
can be aware, is, the occurrence of these thoughts. To 
their antecedent source, our testimony cannot reach j and 
whether they are precipitated on us by some enemy from 
without, or are of spontaneous origin within our own minds, 
is a point accessible indeed to speculation, but beyond 
the contact of experience. Till they enter our nature, and 
so become a part of our personality, they arc nothing and 
nowhere: and when they enter and wc feel their torment, 
they are ours and no other being’s. No one ever sees, hears, 
or feels, the Devil: he percrives simply the intrusion of sinful 
ideas, and svpposes them to be the result of diabolic power. 
He experiences the temptation in reality; and refers it to 
the tempter in idea. And were tins not true of Christ, as 
of ourselves, it would be false to say, that ho “ was tempted 
in all points as we are.” The temptation of our Lord then, 
stripped of the dress which the historians have thrown 
around the central facts, was the natural struggle, by which 
lie exchanged the imperfect, and local, and ambitious con¬ 
ceptions of the Messiah, which his cottage training in Naza¬ 
reth had imparted,—for that pure, and self-sacrificing, and 
comprehensive interpretation of the office, which broke upon 
his solitude so awfully. That he learned, at Mary’s knees, 
to cherish the common hope of his nation, in the form under 
which it prevailed among the peasantry, appears as little 
doubtful, as that he caught the language of his native fields. 
Yet it is certain that this early vision passed away ; and that 
when he himself was called to fill the appointed office, he 
acted out a conception quite opposite to the dreams imparted 
to his childhood. Once he had mused on the widening glory 
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of Judaea; but be ended with announcing the prospect of 
its fall. Once he had exulted in the dignity and power of 
the coming messenger, who should break the oppression of 
his people, and set forth anew the triumph of their ancient 
Providence: he declared himself at length the meek prophet 
of penury, and woe and childhood. Once he had thought of 
what Jerusalem would be, when the temple should be the 
centre of the world's homage, and multitudes of all nations 
should throng its pavement, and its incense should rise in 
the pride of freedom, and its hymn spring upward on the 
wing of happy melody: but ere his work of life was finished, 
he 1 aught a lowlier yet sublimer expectation, not of the 
compression of the world into the Hebrew worship,—but of 
the diffusion of that worship to cover the world; and re¬ 
vealed that secret shrine in every human heart, where emo¬ 
tions, purer than incense, may burn for ever, and tones 
sweeter than music be for ever breathed. This revolution of 
sentiment, this conflict, by which new thoughts of inspira¬ 
tion expelled the old ones inherited from education and re¬ 
puted prophecy, constituted the temptation in the wilder¬ 
ness; nor was it possible that ideas the most divine, should 
thus burst the shell of custom and tradition, without a con¬ 
vulsion truly terrible. It would be easy, were it not irrele¬ 
vant, to show bow this hidden colloquy between the national 
prepossessions and the personal intuitions of our Lord’s 
mind, would give rise to the separate scenes of which the 
temptation.is said-to have been composed. Possibly, how¬ 
ever, the history, as it stands, is not the record of a single 
event, to which a fixed date can be assigned in his ministry: 
more probably, it gathers into one view a series of mental 
conflicts, distributed over bis whole public life; the strug¬ 
gles between the accidental and the essential portions of his 
nature; between the national and the human : between an 
historical imagination trained amid the gorgeousness of pro- 
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phecy, and a heavenly conscience dwelling with the simpli¬ 
city of God; between the conventional and the spiritual; 
between, in short, the superinduced faith contracted from 
time and place, and the inborn faith of a soul divine and 
free. 

Tn the preceding notices of Scripture, no sanction is given 
to the interpretations, if such there be, which resolve Satan 
into a personification, treat the temptation as a vision or an 
allegory, and identify the demoniac phraseology with the 
common language of pathological description. I believe, in¬ 
deed, that, wherever the Devil and his agency are named, 
the only real fact denoted is, the occurrence to some one of 
a moral temptation: and that, wherever demons are said to 
have been cast out, the only historical event described is, the 
cure of some physical or mental disease. But it'ajipears to 
me absurd to deny, that the writers meant more than this ; 
to doubt that they held the popular theory of such facts, and 
blended it naturally with their record; that they were sin¬ 
cerely under the influence of the existing system of demo¬ 
nology, and referred the seductions of sin to the personal 
activity of the malignant Spirit. Nowhere, however, do they 
pretend to set forth these ideas as gifts of preternatural re¬ 
velation, but simply take them up as part of the common 
media of thought belonging to the age, and use them as the 
incidental colouring to their narrative of facts. In different 
parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, as we have seen, very dif¬ 
ferent, and even inconsistent notions respecting the origin of 
of evil prevail: the conception of a powerful diabolic agent 
underwent a regular and natural development: and the sys¬ 
tem of pneumatology apparent in the Greek Scriptures is 
traceable to a foreign origin in an uninspired age. Hence 
we must conclude, that respecting the origin of evil, nothing 
doctrinal is specially revealed; that even in Palestine, the 
human mind has been left to grapple with this great problem 
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by its own natural forces j and that we rise from the page of 
Scripture, as from the speculations of wisdom and genius, 
with the difficulty yet unsolved. 

By no means, then, can we attain to any theoretical cer¬ 
tainty, or logical consistency of belief, on this great topic. 
Revelation is silent, and philosophy perplexed; and the con¬ 
troversy between the Religion of Conscience and the Religion 
of the Understanding, is undecided still. Let the framers 
of systems say what they will, the tiling is deeper than our 
minds, and what can we know? Nothing remains, but to 
abandon hopelessly the speculative point of view, and treat 
the matter as an object, not of knowledge, but of-trust; to 
regard it as a question to be decided by its bearings on duty, 
rather than its materials for debate. Whenever the means 
of attaining to objective truth do not exist, wc can but rest 
in those views of things which most entirely accord with our 
best, nature. If we cannot tell what is true of Clod, we yet 
may judge what is fittest for ourselves; what state of mind, 
what modes of thought, prepare us best for the work of life; 
what mental representation of existence most nobly sustains 
those fundamental moral convictions, which it is the end of 
Christianit y to fix in our implicit faith and constant practice. 
To this arbitration wc must submit our present doubts re¬ 
specting the source of evil; and, while waiting to reach the 
realities of reason denied us now,, accept,, as our best truth, 
the conceptions which are most just to‘our moral nature and 
relations. 

III. Let us then, for final decision, consult the practical 
spirit of Christianity, and ascertain to what view of the 
origin of sin it awards the preference. Is it well, for the 
consciences and characters of men, to consider God,—either 
directly or through his dependant Satan,— cither by his 
general laws, or by vitiating the constitution of our first pa¬ 
rents,—as the primary source of moral evil ? or, on the con¬ 
trary, to regard it as, in no sense whatever, willed by the 

e 
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Supreme Mind, and absolutely inimical to his Providence 5 
Are we most in harmony with the characteristic spirit of the 
gospel, when wc call sin his instrument, or when we call it 
his enemy ? For myself, 1 can never sit at the feet of Jesus, 
and yield up a reverential heart to his great lessons, without 
casting myself on the persuasion, that God and evil are ever¬ 
lasting foes; that never, and for no cud, did he create it; that 
his will is utterly against it, nor ever touches it, hut with an¬ 
nihilating force. Any other view appears to be injurious to 
the characteristic sentiments, and at variance with the dis¬ 
tinguishing genius, of Christian morality. 

(1.) Christianity is distinguished by the profound senti¬ 
ment of individual responsibility which pervades it. All the 
arbitrary forms, and sacerdotal interpositions, and hereditary 
rights, through which other systems seek the divine favour, 
are disowned by it. It is a religion eminently personal ; es¬ 
tablishing the most intimate and solitary dealings between 
God and every human soul. It is a religion eminently na¬ 
tural ; eradicating no indigenous affection of our mind, dis¬ 
torting no primitive moral sentiment; but simply conse¬ 
crating the obligations proper to our nature, and taking up 
with a divine voice the whispers, scarce articulate before, of 
the conscience within us. In this deep harmony with our 
inmost consciousness of duty, resides the true power of our 
religion. It subdues and governs our hearts, as a wise con¬ 
queror rules the empire he has won; not by imposing a sys¬ 
tem of strange laws, but by arming with higher authority, 
and administering with more resolute precision, the laws al¬ 
ready recognised and revered. 

This sense of individual accountability,—notwithstanding 
the ingenuities of orthodox divines on the one hand, and 
necessarian philosophers on the other,—is impaired by all 
reference of the evil that is in us to any source beyond our¬ 
selves. Tu look for a remoter cause than our own guilty 
wills,—to contemplate it as a Providential instrument, whe- 
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tlier we trace it lo Adam, to Satan, or directly to Clod, be¬ 
wilders (he simple perceptions of conscience, and throws 
doubt on its distinct and solemn judgments. The injury 
may be different in character, according to the particular 
svstem we adopt: but any theory which provides the indivi¬ 
dual moral agent with participating causes of his guilt, of¬ 
fends and weakens some one of the feelings essential to the 
consciousness of responsibility. 

r>c r c is no persuasion, for example, more indispensable 
to this state of mind, and, consequently, no impression which 
Christianity more profoundly leaves upon the heart, than 
that of t he personal oriyin anrl personal identity of sin ,— its 
individual, incommunicable character. Our own secret souls, 
and that divine gospel which confirms all their sincere deci¬ 
sions, alike declare that my sin cannot be your sin; that by 
no compact, even by no miracle, can any exchange of re¬ 
sponsibilities, or transfer of moral qualities, he effected. 
What indeed is guilt in its very nature, but a violation of 
some venerated rule of action,—a contravention of our own 
sentiments of equity, truth, purity, or generosity ? and what 
is the guilty mind, but a system or habit of desire, which 
successfully resists the control of reason and conscience ? 
That mind which is the seat of the delinquent will,—which 
hears the remonstrances of right, and heeds them not,—is the 
sole proprietor of the sin, deriving it from none, imparting 

t 

it to none : its dwelling is in his volition; and unless that 
can cease to be his, the criminality can admit of no aliena¬ 
tion. He may have accomplices indeed: but they are so 
many additional agents, each with his separate amount of 
guilt, and not partners among whom his one act of free-will 
is distributed. The trains of thought and emotion, the ad¬ 
justment of tastes and affections, are different in every soul: 
each has its own moral complexion; each, its separate moral 
relations; each, its distinct responsibility in the sight of 
God. In no sense is the gift or transfer of character more 

c 2 
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possible, than a barter of genius, or an interchange of sen¬ 
sation. God may call new life into existence, and determine 
what its consciousness shall he: he may annihilate life, and 
plunge its memory and experience into nothing: but to shift 
the feelings and aims which constitute the identity of one 
being into the personality of another, is no more possible, 
than to alter the properties of a circle, or to cancel departed 
tim e. *3 

To trifle in any way with this plain and solemn principle, 
to invent forms of speech tending to conceal it, to apply to 
moral good and ill, language which assimilates them to phy¬ 
sical objects and exchangeable property, implies frivolous 
and irreverent ideas of sin and exeelh nee. The whole weight 
of this charge evidently falls on the scheme, which speaks of 
human guilt as an hereditary entail; a scheme which shocks 
sand confounds our primary'notion of right and wrong, and, 
*by rendering them impersonal qualities, reduces them to 
< empty names. No construction can be given to the system, 
* which does not pass this insult on the conscience. In what 
sense do we share the guilt of our progenitor? Mis conces¬ 
sion to temptation did not occur within our mind, or belong 
in any way to our history. And if, without participation in 
the art of wrong, we arc to have its penalties ,—crimes in 
the planet Saturn may he expected to shower curses on the 
earth; for why may not justice go astray in space, as rea¬ 
sonably as in time ? If nothing more be meant, than that 
from our first parents we inherit a constitution liable to in¬ 
tellectual error and inoral transgression ;—still, it is evident, 
thaf, until this liability takes actual effect, no sin exists, but 
only its possibility; and when it takes effect, there is just so 
much guilt and no more, than might be committed by the 
individual’s will: so that where there is no volition, as in in¬ 
fancy, cruelty only could inflict punishment; and where 
tlu re is pure volition, as in many a good passage of the 
foulest life, equity itself could not withhold approval. 
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In whatever way, then, you define this hypothesis, it di¬ 
rectly denies the personal character and personal identity of 
sin, and thus enfeebles the most essential element compre¬ 
hended in the sentiment of responsibility. The practical re¬ 
sult will inevitably be, a system of false views and fictitious 
feelings, with respect both to our own characters, and to 
those of our fellow-men. That which can be vicariously in¬ 
curred, or vicariously removed, cannot be guilt ; cannot 
therefore, he sincerely felt us such; can awaken no true 
shame and self-reproach, and draw forth no burning tears 
when wo meet the eye of (Iod. It, is a shocking mockery to 
call sorrow for an ancestor’s sin by the. name of penitence, 
and to confound the perception (or, as it is termed, ‘ appli¬ 
cation,’) of Christ's holiness with the personal peace of eon- 
science: the one can be nothing else than moral disapproba¬ 
tion, attended by the sense of personal injury; the other, 
moral approval, attended by the sense of personal benefit: 
and mean and confused must be the sentiments of duty in a 
mind which can mistake these for the private griefs of con¬ 
trition, and the serenity of a self-forgetful will. Only coun¬ 
terfeit emotions, and self-judgments half sincere, can con¬ 
sistently arise from a faith which mystifies the primitive 
ideas of moral excellence, and destroys all distinct, percep¬ 
tion of its nature. It is always with danger that we turn 
away from the natural hand-writing of (iod upon the con¬ 
science: from heedless eyes the divine symbols fade away; 
unless, indeed, in some preternatural awakening of our 
sight, they blaze forth once again, to tell us that the 
kingdom of true greatness hath departed from us. Let 
each consider his own life as an indivisible unit of respon¬ 
sibility, no less complete, no less free, no less invested 
with solemn and solitary power, than if lie dwelt, and 
always had dwelt, in the universe alone with (Iod. There is 
confided to him, the sole rule of a vast and immortal world 
within; whose order can be preserved or violated, whose 
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peace secured or sacrificed, by no foreign influence. We 
cannot, by ancestral or historical relations, renounce our own 
free-will, or escape one iota of its awful trusts. No faith 
which fails to keep this truth distinct and prominent, no 
faith which shuffles with the sinner’s moral identity, contains 
the requisites of a <f doctrine according to godliness.” It 
must pervert, moreover, our estimates of others’ characters, 
no less than of our own. If guilt can be hereditary,—guilt 
meriting infinite and indiscriminate punishment,—it must be 
universal: and whether we see it or not, we must believe it 
to exist, with no appreciable variation of degree, in every 
human heart. Thus it becomes a prime duty to regard every 
thing in life, except its wretchedness, every thing in human 
nature, except its displays of foulness and of ruin, as a de¬ 
lusion and a cheat. We strongly protest against this mise¬ 
rable distrust of our best, and truest perceptions. We main¬ 
tain the- intelligible and appreciable character of all moral 
qualities, in opposition to all schemes which make distinction 
between natural and theological excellence, and which pro¬ 
pose imaginary standards of right, different from those that 
recommend themselves to a discerning conscience. Sin is no 
mysterious thing, no physical poison, no taint in the blood, 
which may lurk venomously within us, giving no symptom, 
and exciting no consciousness, of its presence. However 
insidious in its approaches, and subtle in its manifestations, 
vigilance only is needed to detect it: its stealthiness affords, 
indeed, a sound reason for circumspection; but not for su¬ 
perstitious horror at its possible existence, without, discover¬ 
able trace, in ourselves or others. To look on the spectacle 
of vice, and not feel abhorrence, indicates a depraved state of 
sentiment:—to look on the spectacle of virtue, aiul believe it 
sin, to witness all the outward expressions of goodness and 
suspect interior corruption, to be invited by natural emotion 
to moral admiration, and, by theological stimulants, to gal¬ 
vanise the heart into loathing (or even u pity”) instead, ini- 
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plies a falsehood of conscience no less malignant. Let me 
not be told that, in thus speaking, we assign too high a value 
to mere external moralities, which are but treacherous indi¬ 
cations of character, and may be the visible fruit ol various 
and dubious motives. We never cease to teach, that no Epi¬ 
curean respectabilities, no conformity with conventional rules 
of order, can satisfy the claims, or afford any of the peace 
of duty, unless they be the native growth of a perceptive, 
devout, and loving heart:—that it is not in the hand which 
executes, but in the soul which devises and aspires, in the 
secret will which makes sacrifice of self, in the conscience 
which grapples with temptations and overmasters fears, that 
true and immortal virtue dwells ; jsince acts are evanescent, 
while the affections are eternal. But. it is monstrous to infer 
from this superficial character of outward morality, that 
there is probably no substratum of genuine goodness. Nay, 
it is a mean and degrading scepticism which distrusts, without 
assignable cause, the reality of any of the symptoms of ex¬ 
cellence; is tempted by theories of divinity to insinuate that 
they are an empty semblance; and plies its pious ingenuity 
to blacken the great human heart. IJe that is pledged to 
make out a case against mankind at large, must find of diffi¬ 
cult attainment that charity that “ hopeth all things and be- 
lieveth all things.” How blunted must he the delicacy of 
moral perception, where the gradations of excellence are 
swept away into the dark abyss of universal depravity ! and 
to effect this reduction of all minds to the same level, what 
vehement distortion, what wretched sophistries, what devo¬ 
tional scandal and romance, must become habitual! How 
much less place for delusion and insincerity is there, when 
we maintain a reverential faith in the natural moral senti¬ 
ments, repress no generous admiration, disbelieve no ge¬ 
nuine expression of disinterestedness and integrity, and in¬ 
stead of whining over guilt, dare to bless God with a manly 
voice, for all varieties of noble virtue ’ 
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Tims does the habit of tracing sin beyond the individual 
will to a progenitor, spread confusion over the moral percep¬ 
tions, by mystifying the nature of guilt, and destroying that 
feeling of its personal character and identity which belongs to 
the Christian sentiment of responsibility. 

By a different and directer method the same tendency ope¬ 
rates, when we refer our temptations to the agency of the 
Devil, rather than to our descent from Adam. An invisible 
power, foreign to ourselves, is held chargeable, to an unde¬ 
fined extent, with the evil of our own wills: and the con¬ 
science can as ill bear the present distribution, as the past 
transmission of its guilt. It is said indeed, that man is not 
t( less culpable, because Satan seduces him, and blinds his 
mind,” since there is no power on earth or hell to compel 
him to transgress; that he is a willing captive, and no more 
to be excused than when a human accomplice entices him to 
crime, without (it is admitted) relieving him of any portion 
of his criminality.* But the eases are obviously not paral¬ 
lel. Man stands up before his fellow man, equal with equal; 
his weapons arc fairly measured against his danger, by the 
great Arbiter himself; and therefore is he summoned to close 
with his temptations, and condemned as a traitor if lie yields 
or flies. And should it ever be otherwise,—should the feeble¬ 
minded and inexperienced be misled by the cunning of the 
strong-headed and practised seducer, the instinctive justice 
of mankind mitigates its sentence, anti commiserates the fall. 
With how much greater force, then, must this palliation be 
felt, when the Tempter is admitted to be iS possessed of ca¬ 
pacity and power immensely surpassing ours,”f—a “ master¬ 
spirit” of majestic intellect, with whom we are as an infant 
in the giant’s grasp ! With such a being, the broken energy, 
the purblind vigilance, of a fallen man, can hardly be ex¬ 
pected to cope; at least they will be induced, in so plausible 
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a case, to esteem themselves unfairly matched against so ex¬ 
alted a competitor. While it were earnestly to be desired 
that the wretched conscience should be allowed no evasion, 
and for awhile no alleviation, under the condemning sentence 
of its memory and its God,—this doctrine calls up, inevitably 
and reasonably, the feeling of a divided criminality, of which 
the weaker nature has the smaller share. 

These tendencies, so far as they have been truly stated, 
must continue to act, so long as we trace the evil that is in 
us to any foreign agent, lienee it appears impossible to de¬ 
fend the doctrine of Philosophical Necessity,—which presents 
God to us as the author of sin and suffering,—from the same 
charge of invading the sense of personal responsibility. Not 
that we are for a moment to sanction the vulgar error which 
confounds this scheme, in its theoretical structure and prac¬ 
tical effects, with the system of fatalism ; or to imagine, that 
an abdication of all free-will, and a total indifference to moral 
distinctions, would be its proper and consistent results. 
Though, however, it leaves room for individual pursuit, and 
motive to individual perfection, one of its chief and most 
vaunted features undoubtedly is, the encouragement which it 
affords to the passive virtues : and it will be found, I greatly 
fear, that it is their passiveness, more than their virtuousness, 
which puts them under the protection of tins doctrine. 
Doubtless, he who can look on all men as the instruments 
of heaven, and recognize in their mutual injuries and crimes 
the chosen methods of the Divine government, must learn 
submission to many a triumph of wrong, and consider anger 
against the profligate and oppressor as insubordination against 
God. lie who is haunted by the immutability of things, 
and feels himself locked in with the universal mechanism, 
will chafe himself with no rash spirit of resistance, nor vainly 
thrust his hand against the fly-wheel of nature. He who 
believes that all things arc right, that absolute cjvil does not 
exist, that whatever men may be, and whatever they may 
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do, nothing could possibly be better, must needs discover 
that his own wishes are no criterion of good, and look with 
u contented eye over the whole surface of the past, as well 
as a serene trust on the prospect of the future. Nor can 
there be any self-exaggeration in a mind conscious of pos¬ 
sessing but an infinitesimal fraction of the universal power,— 
and even that little wielded and directed by an uncontrollable 
sovereignty, that turns the hearts of men whithersoever it 
plcaseth. Complacency with every lot, resignation to all 
events, forbearance under injury, an equal tenderness for all 
men, and the lowliest attitude before Cod, arc the unques¬ 
tionable results of this religious philosophy. But all this is 
attained by a process which, I would submit, the moralist is 
bound to regard as illegitimate ;— by an appeal to external 
mechanical necessity, rendering any ihing but these states of 
mind intellectually improper; not by any considerations of 
tftth/, or any perception of their intrinsic obUf/alion. The 
whole efficacy of the system is negative, not positive. It 
prostrates and destroys the turbulent elements of our nature, 
and its quietude is the residue left by their exhaustion: it 
crumbles beneath us the heights of passion, and deposits us 
upon a placid level beneath the infinite expanse. Its cha¬ 
racteristic dispositions are reached by the sacrifice of the 
feelings which are distinctively moral :—the feelings, that is, 
of which right and wrong acts and propensities are the ap¬ 
propriate objects y —the feelings of approbation and aversion, 
which recognize merit and demerit, and impel to praise and 
blame. The Necessarian sees, neither in himself nor others, 
any good or ill desert to justify such feelings : he regards 
natural and moral qualities in the same light,—contempla¬ 
ting benevolence as a species of health, and selfishness as 
akin to disease: if he utters censure or upplause, it is not 
from an impulse in himself, but for an effect upon their ob¬ 
ject. In his love to men moral distinctions have no place ; 
for us their sins justify no alienation, their virtues give no 
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claim to admiration: lie loves them apart from the percep¬ 
tions of conscience,—without veneration,—without praise,— 
by the mere force of the sympathies which take interest in 
sentient beings as capable of happiness and misery:—loves 
them, may we not say, because there is no cause for hute; 
resentment, impatience, disgust, being out of place towards 
creatures who are what they were meant to he, nothing 
remains hut to include them in his complacency. Nor docs 
the humility which this system inculcates, bear the true 
and Christian stamp. It is not the irrepressible aspiration 
after moral perfection, the pursuit of an image in the con¬ 
science infinitely beautiful and great, the devoted worship of 
the holy, good, and true, which draw forth tears of contri¬ 
tion for the past, and dwarf the attainments of the present, 
though reckoning their thousand victories; but it is rather a 
sense of physical and mental insignificance, which annihi¬ 
lates all worth except such as we may derive from sharing the 
regards of God: it is not a perception of want of merit in our 
character, but a consciousness of incapacity for it in our 
nature. 

And who could fairly realize the fundamental idea of this 
scheme, without losing all confidence in his own moral con¬ 
victions, and constantly distrusting his best feelings as delu¬ 
sions ; Fur docs Ik* not believe, that whatever is brought to 
pass is absolutely right and best, and that any different view 
of it is an illusion incident to our hitman point of sight? 
The optimist casts his eye over the past, and can sec no blot 
upon the retrospect: yet docs it contain innumerable things, 
—woes and crimes the most deplorable,—which, ore they 
happened, were repugnant to his worthiest desires, and to 
he encountered by the most strenuous resistance of duty. 
Is he then to look at these objects, up to the last moment of 
the present, as utterly evil; and from the first moment of 
the past, as indisputably best? Is he to set up a,two-faced 
sentiment, gazing with mutable and discriminative expres- 
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sion on things approaching, but with unvaried complacency 
on things departed ? Is it possible, that actions and charac¬ 
ters can change their complexion by mere migration in time? 
or was it altogether a mistake to think so ill of the iniquities 
which, having been summoned into existence, must always 
have appeared eligible in the view of God ? These per¬ 
plexities must perpetually arise to a mind which uses two 
standards of good; the moral, which approves the rir/hl ; 
and the eventual , which reveres the past. The latter inces¬ 
santly contradicts the former, and insinuates that it is a 
blind guide, aiming at that which the All-wise will refuses to 
achieve. And thus our theorist, in so far as he is true to his 
principles , would lapse into scepticism of his moral judg¬ 
ments ; into a hesitating veneration for the oracles of duty; 
a suspicion that they may inculcate provisional superstitions, 
rather than eternal truths. It must be difficult to unite 
pious acquiescence in the guilt of others, with uncompro¬ 
mising resistance to our own. 

Tn short, the contemplations presented by this doctrine 
do not appear to be favourable to active excellence: rising 
too far, and embracing too much, they quit the contact of 
this green earth, and lose sight of the interval between the 
quiet vales where virtue walks, and the giddy heights it may 
not tread. The soul, rendered conscious more of the im¬ 
mensity around it, than of the obligations upon it, lies still, 
without a passion, without a fear,—venturing an approach 
to the benignity more than to the energy of God. Perhaps it 
is the tendency of all systems which most am$ly spread forth 
the Divine Infinitude, to be less occupied w'ith the concep¬ 
tion of the Divine Holiness : perhaps the mind intensely 
occupied with the idea of one solitary Power, absorbing all 
subordinate agencies, and willing every change that renders 
space or time perceptible, has all its strongest impulses, both 
moral and sympathetic, suppressed in the abyss of mystery; 
and the distinction between different beings and different 
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acts appears, in so vast a view, too trivial U/ be worthy of 
deep emotion and resolute volition. Certain it is, that the 
oriental religions which have encouraged this sublimity of 
devotion and self-annihilation in the Deity, have, not been 
remarkable for the formation of a sound and vigorous type 
of moral character. Indeed we have seen that God himself, 
the supreme centre of reverence, no longer remains, under 
the Necessarian representation, a really holy object of 
thought. If we are to admit no possibility of resisting his 
will, and proclaiming him the Only Cause, to drown all other 
powers in his immensity, it becomes impossible to feel that 
he has any paramount regard to moral distinctions: he can¬ 
not share our feelings towards human guilt, for it is his work: 
he objects to no amount of vice, provided it issues in enjoy¬ 
ment, : and not one libertine, or traitor, or murderer, could 
bis purposes have spared. To reconcile us to this dreadful 
thought, we arc reminded of his benevolence, which will 
bring all things to a glorious result. But how can we discern 
any sanctity in a benevolence so indiscriminating in its in¬ 
struments ? Must all our various apprehensions of God, 
the supremely good and supremely fair, shrink into this 
one, of ultimate-happiness Maker, by no means fastidious in 
his application of means, but secure of producing the end ? 
Must the harmony of the Divine perfections lapse into this 
dull monotone? It can hardly he well for our conscience to 
worship a Being whom we could not imitate without guilt: 
or, if it be said, that we inry imitate his ultimate aim, 
though not his intermediate methods,—what is this but to 
admit that our moral sympathies with him must be post¬ 
poned to the end of time ? 

This system, then, like others which trace sin to causes 
beyond the individual will, docs not appear to foster that 
deep reverence for moral distinctions, and sense of personal 
responsibility, which eminently characterize practical Chris¬ 
tianity. It is favourable indeed to the passive virtues, which 
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occupy their due place in the morality of the Gospel: hut 
in producin'' them, appeals to considerations discouraging to 
the active spirit of moral resistance and moral aggression. 

To all this, however, an objector might urge the following 
reply :—“ Human conduct is not influenced by such consi¬ 
derations as you have supposed. It, matters little what men 
may think about the origin of their guilt, if they make no 
mistake about its consequences: let them only he sure that it 
will he punished in the end, and they may please themselves 
with speculating about its beginning. Every one will fly an 
inevitable suffering, whether self-incurred or induced by fo¬ 
reign causes: and if he clearly sees the penal sentence, he 
will shun the sin, just, as much when he imagines that others 
have involved him in it, as when he conceives that he alone 
has brought it on himself. In short, the will neither is nor 
can be determined by anything hut the prospect of pleasure 
or pain ; and so long as consequences of this kind depend 
on his decisions, a man will feel himself accountable. The 
sense of responsibility can never be weakened by any system 
which, like those just noticed, retain the doctrine of future 
retribution.** 

This statement assumes that self-regarding motives, pro¬ 
mises of happiness, and threats of misery, are the sole powers 
for operating on human character. 

(2.) In reply, I submit as a second distinguishing feature of 
practical Christianity, that it makes no great, certainly no 
exclusive, appeal to the prudential feelings, as instruments of 
duty; treats them as morally incapable of so sacred a work ; 
and relies, chiefly and characteristically, on affections of the 
heart, which no motives of reward and punishment can 
have the smallest tendency to excite. 

The Gospel, indeed, like all things divine, is unsystematic 
and unbound by technical distinctions, ami makes no meta¬ 
physical separation between the will and the affections. It is 
too profoundly adapted to our nature, not to address itself 
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copiously to both. The doctrine of retribution being a solemn 
truth, appears with all its native force in the teachings of 
Christ, and arms many of his appeals with a persuasion just 
and terrible. But never was there a religion (containing 
these motives at all) so frugal in the use of them ; so able, on 
fit occasions, to dispense with them : so rich in those inimit¬ 
able touches of moral beauty, and tones that penetrate the 
conscience, and generous trust in the better sympathies, which 
distinguish a morality of the affections. In Christ himself, 
where is there a trace of the obedience of pious self-interest, 
computing its everlasting gains, and making out a case for 
compensation, by submitting to infinite wisdom? In his 
character, which is the impersonation of his religion, wc surely 
have a perfect image of spontaneous goodness, unhaunted by 
the idea of personal enjoyment, and, like that of Clod, un¬ 
bidden but by the intuitions of conscience, and the impulses 
of love. And what teacher less divine ever made such high 
and hold demands on our disinterestedness ? To lend out our 
virtue upon interest,—to “ love them only who love us,” he 
pronounced to he the sinners’ morality ; nor was the feeling of 
duty ever readied, hut by' those who could * f du good, hoping 
for nothin// again,” except that greatest of rewards to a true 
and faithful heart, to he “the children of the Highest,” who 
“ is kind unto the unthankful and the evil.” In the view of 
Jesus, all dealings between God and men were not of bargain, 
hut of affection. We must surrender ourselves to him with¬ 
out terms ; must he ashamed to doubt him who feeds the birds 
of the air, and, like the lily of the field, look up to him with a 
bright and loving eye; and he, for our much love, will pity 
and forgive us. In his own ministry, how much less did our 
Lord rely for disciples on the cogency of mere proof, and the 
inducements of hope and fear, than on the power of moral 
sympathy, by which every one that was of God naturally 
loved him and heard his words;* by which the good shepherd 
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knew his sheep, and they listened to his voice, and followed 
him ;* and without which no man could come unto him, for 
no spirit of the Father drew him.f No condition of disciple- 
ship did Christ impose, save that of “ faith in himabsolute 
trust in the spirit of his mind; a desire of self-abandonment 
to a love arid fidelity like his, without tampering with expe¬ 
diency, or hesitancy in peril, or shrinking from death. 

There is, then, a wide variance between the genius of 
Christianity, and that philosophy which teaches, that all men 
must be bought over to the side of goodness and of God, hy 
a price suited to their particular form of selfishness and ap¬ 
petite for pleasure. Our religion is remarkable for the large 
confidence it reposes on the disinterested affections, and the 
vast proportion of the work of life it consigns to them. And 
in thus seeking to subordinate and tranquillize the prudential 
feelings, Christ manifested how well he knew what, was in 
man. lie recognized the truth, which all experience declares, 
that in these emotions is nothing great, nothing loveable, no¬ 
thing powerful; that their energy is perpetually found inca¬ 
pable of withstanding the impetuosity of passion; and that 
all transcendant virtues, all that brings us to tremble or to 
kneel, all the enterprises and conflicts which dignify history, 
and have stamped any new feature on human life, have had 
their origin in the disinterested region of the mind ; in affec¬ 
tions, unconsciously entranced by some object sanctifying and 
divine. lie knew, for it was his special mission to make all 
men feel, that it is the office of true religion to cleanse the 
sanctuary of the secret affections, and effect a regeneration 
qf the heart. And this is a task which no direct nisus of the 
will can possibly accomplish, and to which, therefore, all 
offers of reward and punishment, operating only on the will, 
are quite inapplicable. The single function of volition is to 
act; over the executive part of our nature it is supreme ; over 
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the emotional it is powerless ; and all the wrestlings of desire 
for self-cure and self-elevation, are like the struggles of a child 
to lift himself. He who is anxious to be a philanthropist, is 
admiring benevolence, instead of loving men ; and whoever is 
labouring to warm his devotion, yearns after piety, not after 
Ciod. The mind can by no spasmodic bound seize on a new’ 
height of emotion, or change the light in which objects appear 
before its view. Persuade the judgment, bribe the self-in¬ 
terests, terrify the expectations, us vou will, you can neither 
dislodge a favourite, nor enthrone a stranger, in the heart. 
Show me a child that flings an affectionate arm around a pa¬ 
rent, and lights up his eyes beneath her face, and I know that 
there have been no lectures there upon filial love; but that 
the mother, being loveable, has of necesxitij been loved ; for 
to genial minds it is as impossible to withhold a pure affec¬ 
tion, when its object is presented, as for the flower to sulk 
within the mould, and clasp itself tight within the bud, when 
the gentle force of spring invites its petals to curl out into the 
warm light. As you reverence all good affections of our na¬ 
ture, and desire to awaken them, never call them duties, 
though they he so ; for so doing, you address yourself to the 
will ; and by hard Irving no attachment ever entered the heart. 
Ne\er preach on their great desirableness and propriety; 
for so doing, you ask audience of the judgment ; and by way 

of the understanding no glow of noble passion ever came. 

* 

Never, above all, reckon up their Inquire of good and ill; for 
so doing, you exhort self-interest ; and by that soiled way no 
true love w ill consent to pass. Nay, never talk of them, nor 
even gaze curiously at them ; for if they be of any worth arid 
delicacv. thev will be instantly looked out of countenance and 
fly. Nothing worthy of human veneration will condescend to 
be embraced, but for its own sake : grasp it for its excellent 
results,—make but the faintest offer to use it as a tool, and it 
slips away at the very conception of such insult.. The func¬ 
tions of a healthy body go on, not by knowledge of pliy- 

n 
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siology, but by the instinctive vigour of nature; and you will 
no more brace the spiritual faculties to noble energy and true 
life, by study of the uses of every feeling, than you can train 
an athlete for the race, by lectures on every muscle of every 
limb. The mind is not voluntarily active in the acquisition 
of any great idea, any new inspiration of faith ; but passive, 
fixed on the object which has dawned upon it, and filled it 
with fresh light. 

If this be true, and if it be the object of practical Chris¬ 
tianity, not only to direct our hands aright, but to inspire our 
hearts; then can its ends never be achieved by the mere force 
of reward and punishment; then no system can prove its 
sufficiency, by showing that it retains the doctrine of retribu¬ 
tion, and must even be held convicted of moral incompe¬ 
tency, if it trusts the conscience mainly to the prudential feel¬ 
ings, without due provision for enlisting the co-operation of 
many a disinterested affection. 

To this objection must any scheme be liable, which repre¬ 
sents the Creator as having made choice of the instrumentality 
of evil. I freely admit, that no one urges the personal 
motives to duty with more closeness and force than the 
Necessarian. Maintaining, with the utmost strictness, the 
connexion of moral cause and effect, teaching the alliance of 
happiness with excellence, and of misery with vice, by a law 
inexorable as fate, he convinces us, that every concession to 
temptation, every relaxation of conscientious effort, is an ad¬ 
dition of wretchedness to our future lot; that when the evil 
volition has once passed, no fortuity can provide evasion, nor 
any mercy give us shelter; that on the decisions of our will is 
suspended whatever can make our everlasting destination 
blessed. But his doctrine goes on to assure us, that it is only 
to ourselves that our sins create any clear increase of suffer¬ 
ing ; they are a part of the best possible system, designed for 
the general.good; and shown, by their occurrence, to be clear 
benefits to the world. No love of our fellow-man, then, can 
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be engaged in behalf of duty; let conscience say what it will, 
we hold no power, and incur no risk, of creating injury to 
others ; and our sympathies with them cannot reasonably de¬ 
termine any moral choice. No love of God can tender help 
to our feeble virtue : for he is not u grieved in our sins and 
whether, in our conflicts, we succumb or conquer, the issue is 
well-pleasing in his sight. He appears to sustain a relation, 
not. of concern, but of indifference, to our choice; and the 
idea of him, as spectator of the strife, inspires no courage, and 
brings no victory. If it. be urged, that these considerations 
are of too high and abstract a kind to influence ns in prac¬ 
tice, and that to us our misconduct must always appear in¬ 
jurious to men, and offensive to. God ; what is this but to 
allow the unfitness of the doctrine to our minds, and to say, 
that it is harmless, in proportion as it remains unrealized ? It is 
a poor plea for the value of a system to exclaim, “ Never mind 
ils threatened mischiefs, conscience is too strong for them.” 
The point at which the present argument rests is this, that 
in so far as the doctrine operates , it dismisses all hut lho pru¬ 
dential feelings from the service of duty. 

Our conclusion is evident. The spirit of practical Chris¬ 
tianity gives a double suffrage against the scheme which makes 
moral evil the instrument, of God ; and bids us regard it. as his 
enemy. Revelation allies itself with the primitive religion of 
I he conscience. 

To the theoretic question, still mged by our wonder and 
solicitude, “ But whence this foe ?” it has been already said, 
that no answer can he given. All the ingenuities of logic 
and of language, leave it a mystery st.il! : and it is better to 
stand within the darkness in the quietude of faith, than 
vainly to search for its margin in the restlessness of know¬ 
ledge. Were we compelled, for relief of mind, to select 
some definite method of representing the case to our appre¬ 
hensions, I know not any simpler or better conocption than 
that of the ancient Platunists;—that the process of creation 
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consisted, not in the origination of matter itself out of no¬ 
thing, but in the production of form, order, beauty, organi¬ 
zation, life, senlienoy, out of matter,—in making it the re¬ 
sidence of mind, the receptacle of experience, and the ser¬ 
vitor of souls: that the Divine hand has manifested illimit¬ 
able skill, and the Divine love infinite versatility, in the use 
and application of the original material ; but that, as it is 
the negative opposite to his positive perfections, its unsus¬ 
ceptibility of life and spirit has occasioned the portion of 
evil which deforms the universe, and which, however varied 
and reduced, and, in the higher gradations of being, attenuated 
to the verge of extinction, eannot be utterly annihilated. 
From the large proportion of visible evil, natural and moral, 
that is traceable to disorganization and its related changes, 
this view is easily apprehended, and may indeed be detected, 
in many common forms of thought and speech. It it be not 
true, no better substitute for the truth is within our reach. 
Jt limits the power of (Jod no more than the rival scheme: 
for were we to say, that lie became the author of evil, as the 
unavoidable means of ulterior benefits, we should admit,, that. 
only on these terms was the Contemplated good producible, 
even by him whom, in relation to all our measures of force, 
Ave justly call Omnipotent. It is impossible to escape, and 
therefore better to confront, the idea of a necessity, re¬ 
stricting the conditions within which the Divine goodness 
operates;—a necessity, mysterious, but not dreadful; not 
great enough lo be subversive of faith, nor trivial enough to 


lie reasoned out of sight. I know not why our thoughts 
should not find a residence for this necessity, rather in the 
materials awaiting the Creative hand, than in any immaterial 
laws, under the mystic title of ec the Nature of things,” or 
(in other words.) any dark Fate behind the throne. But in 
saving this, I onlv propose to state the problem in the most 
salutary form, and by no means to otter a solution: mere 
pretension to ideas, where truly wc have none, only excludes 
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us from the benefits (which are many) of our allotted portion 
of ignorance. 1 have no sympathy with the confident and 
dogmatic spirit, which exclaims, ** Let the counsel of the 
Holy One draw nigh, that we may know itj" and would 
only protest against systems that “ call evil good, and good 
evil,” that “ put hitter for sweet, and sweet for hitter.” 

Sin, then, in the sight of Ood and all good men, is to he 
esteemed an evil, absolutely and everlastingly. We may 
rally the ir/wfc power of our nature against it: lor it 
destroys our personal security ; it irremediably wounds our 
brother; and it puts us in dreary alienation from our Father 
and our Judge. We may let loose our aversion to all that 
offends the conscience, and without metaphysical hesitancy, 
visit it with uncompromising hate ; for so doing, we are in¬ 
dignant. with no instrument of Deity ; nor do we fall into 
any sentiment at variance with his. We may yield, with 
entire self-precipitation, to the love of whatever tilings are 
pure and true and good ; never fearing that our affections 
will become too exclusive for the enlightened children of the 
Highest. "When we look into the darker chambers of our 
sold, and discern, asleep or awake, the powers of selfish¬ 
ness, malice, jealousy,—we see therein no nursery of di.>ci- 
pline, where (iod presides to train us ultimately well; but 
the dreadful dwelling of our familiar fiend who wrestles in 
apostacy with (iod ;—the palace of the penal furies that, at 
unci' tempt and torture us, a place severed by a whole uni¬ 
verse from Heaven ;—the inner Hell of our immortal nature, 
so plenteous in solitary agonies, that the addition of outward 
flames populous with tormented beings would only refresh 
us with pity for their woes. The fever of desire, the fires 
of revenge, the gnawing of remorse, still busy in our im¬ 
mortality ; the slmmc of resuscitated memories; the pas¬ 
sionate yearning after strength with the prostrate conscious¬ 
ness of weakness ; the strangeness and dcsolatiqn of empty 
minds and heated appetites carried to the assemblage of the 
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skies, and gazed on by the pitying eve of a Divine l>ul 
alienated purity,—Oh ! what flames can burn into tenderer 
scats of anguish than these ? And so far from planning and 
willing the lapse of any into such guilt and suflering, the 
Great Ruler never ceases to resist to the last, all such delavof 
his benediction and frustration of his desire. lie dwells ab¬ 
solutely apart from all creative contact with the evil which 
we arc bound to abhor: he comes before us as a being un¬ 
ambiguously Iloly; not in any ultimate and scarce intelligible 
way, but in our plain human sense. His name must be re¬ 
served as the exclusive receptacle of all the excellence and 
beauty, the majesty and tenderness, tlve purity and justice, 
of which our minds can gather together the ideas. It. is no 
figure of speech, that there is joy in heaven over the sinner 
that repenteth : that part at least of heaven that dwells be¬ 
low and hides itself within our hearts, that portion of God 
that expresses itself through the sanctities of our nature, 

yields to our moral restoration not only a ready welcome, 
" * * 

but a mysterious help. When fear lias performed its proper 
and only function on a responsible being,—-which is, not to 
create holiness, but to arrest guilt; when it has summoned 
us, like the prodigal, to ourselves again; when it lias brought 
the mad career to halt, and left us weeping, humbled, pros¬ 
trate in the dust, crying, “ Lord, help us, we perish— 
then the Divine Spirit dawns on the gloom of our self- 
nhasement, and refreshes us with the delicious light of a 
new and purer love: instead of the vain strivings of an ener¬ 
vated will, the restless beating of mere prudence against the 
iron bars of corrupt desire, the gates of the soul are burst 
silently open by some angel affection, and we are free ! And 
shall we not, with most devout allegiance, follow our Divine 
Emancipator ? The great work, which his holy energy is 
thus ready to carry' on within us, he may be discerned con¬ 
ducting every where without us. On the theatre of the uni¬ 
verse he is himself engaged to grapple eternally nith Evil, 
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and hurl it from the higher portion of his abode. And so, 
he waits, with his inspiring sympathy, to hail every victory 
of our free-will: and by all the filial love we bear him, by 
the generous fear of estrangement from his spirit, by the 
hope of growth in his similitude, we are summoned to enter 
the field of moral conflict,—to stir up the noble courage of 
our hearts, and in the Lord’s own might, do battle with the 
confederate fiends of guilt, and woe. There is not elsewhere 
a combat so glorious, or a trophy so divine. 




N O T E S. 


A. 

Origin of the Doctrine of Two Principles. 

Thk prominent pl;ire which the doctrine of two principles occupies 
in (he later theology of the Persians has procured for that people the 
reputation of being the first to apprehend it; and for Zoroaster the 
credit of assigning to it it^ due importance in the religious reforma¬ 
tion which he accomplished. So much douhl, however, exists, re¬ 
specting the age in which Zoroaster lived, the. nature and extent of 
the ch ange which he introduced, and even on the question whether 
he really taught the dualistie scheme at all, that he. cannot justly 
deprive the Ionian philosophers of a claim to originality in their 
resort to it. II either before the Persian conquest of the Medcs.or 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes, this doctrine had been entrusted to 
the Magi, as conservators of the national religion, it. is diflicult to 
account for the omission of so fundamental a tenet in the account 
which Herodotus gives of the Persian theology. The simple mono¬ 
theism which the Father of History describes, as seeking the moun¬ 
tain top in sacrifice, and calling the whole .xrclc of the heavens God,* 
can scarcely he the same with the elaborate system of dualism, 
attributed by Plutarch to Zoroaster and the Magi H and the difference 
between the two accounts throws a doubt on the antiquity of the latter 
doctrine in the East. Vet, on the other hand, if we assign to it the 
most recent date of which the case admits, we must allow that it 
formed part of the popular belief in the fourth century before Christ; 
in which case, it must have existed, at least in its previous philosophical 


• O i S' eofj.'t$ov(n Aii piv, l iri to otfakdr ara rwv ovptwy ivafialyovrtt, Ovolas 
i'pBtiv, roe kvkAov nayra tov oiipavov Aia Kaktovru. \. KJ1. 
t I)e I"i<le cl Otiiidc, § 10, 17 
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form, in the fifth. A doctrine, however, which had not yet assumed 
a mythological character, or drawn to itself any external ceremonial, 
might easily escape the notice of Herodotus. The Indian boohs, which 
contain the same tenet, are thought by Friedrich von Schlegcl to have 
borrowed it from Persia ;* and cannot therefore be adduced in separate 
proof of its high antiquity. On the whole, there appears to he no 
evidence of its propagation among any native Oriental people, before 
the brilliant period of art and philosophy in the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. 

Even if it should he chronologically incorrect 1o affirm, that Ionian 
speculation “anticipated” the orienta 1 religions in their theological 
and philosophical ideas, there is no sufficient reason to deny its in¬ 
dependence and oiiginality. Though the Greek schools dal not arise 
till an opening intercourse with Egypt and the interior of Asia afforded 
to their founders the opportunity of bor 'ving from foreign sources, it 
does not appear that they estimated this advantage highly enough to 
avail themselves of it. Only a truly indigenous philosophy could 
have left such distinct traces of a regular and progressive development, 
beginning with the poetical cosmogonies of a purely mythological 
ivra, and growing, under the fostering care of successive teachers, 
into vast speculative systems, hearing a relation, continually more 
obscure and questionable, to the theology which gave them birth. 
Adverting to this natural process, Mr. Thirlwall says : “ It can excite 
no surprise that in a period such as we arc now reviewing, when 
thought and inquiry were stimulated in so many now directions, some 
active minds should have been attracted bv the secrets of nature, and 
should have been led to grapple with some of the grout questions 
which the contemplation of the visible universe suggests. There can 
therefore be no need of attempting to trace the impulse by which the 
Greeks were now carried toward such researches, to a foreign origin. 
But it is an opinion which has found ninny advocates, that they were 
indebted to their widening intercourse with other nations, particularly 
with Egypt, Phoenicia, nnd the interior of Asia, for several of the 
views and doctrines which w'ere fundamental or prominent parts of 
their earlier philosophical systems. The result, however, of the 
maturcst investigation, seems to show that there is no sufficient ground 


* See his Treatise, Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der Iiidier : an abstract of 
which, with i\ translation of the portions relating to the dualist ic .system, will he 
lotmd in Dr. FYichaid’s Analysis of the Kgyplian Mythology, Hook III. 
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even fur this conjecture.” On the other hand, it is clear that the 
first philosophers wen not wholly independent of the earlier intel¬ 
lectual efforts of their own countrymen, and thut, perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, they domed the form, if not, in part at least, the substance 
of their speculations, man the old thcogonies and cosmogonies/’-|‘ 

The successive evolutions of the Pantheistic principle, and its final 
renunciation by Anaxagoras, are thus succinctly described by Mr. 
Thiilwall: “ Thales evolved his world out of a single simple sub¬ 
stance , nratrr) to which he attributed the power of passing spontane¬ 
ously through the \arious, transformations necessary for 1 he multi- 
plicity of natural productions, ilut lie does not seem to have attempted 
aeeuratelv to detine the nature of these transformations. And so 
most of his -iteeessors who set out from a similar hypothesis con¬ 
tent! 'I themselves with some \ague notion*, or phrases, about the 
sucrisme expansions or contraction* of the oitginal substance. Jlut 
a* the contemplation of animal life had led Anaximenes to adopt air 
u c the basis of in* s\-tem, a later philosopher, Diogenes of Apollonia, 
earned tin* analogy a step further, and regarded the universe us 
issuing from an intelligent principle, bv which it was at. once vivified 
and ordt icd—a rational, as well a* sensitive soul—still without recog¬ 
nizing any distinction between matter and mind. Much earlier,how- 
ex er. Anaximander of Miletus, who flourished not long after Thales, 
and i- generally considered as his immediate disciple, seems to have 
been stiuck by the difficulty of accounting for the changes which a 
simple substance must be supposed 1o undergo, in order to produce an 
infinite vaiicty of beings. He found it easier, m eonfoimity with 
some of the ancient cosmogonies, to conceive the primitive state of 
the unhorse a* a vast chaos, for which he had no other name than 
the infinite,—containing all the element* out of which the world was 
to he const rut ted, by a process of separata ,1 and combination, which, 
however, he considered as the result of a motion, not impressed on 
it from without, hut inherent in th.; mass. This hypothesis, which 
tended to give an entirely new direction to the speculations of the 
school, seems to have been treated with a neglect which it is difficult 
to explain, uud winch lias iai*ed a suspicion that borne less celebrated 
names may ha\c dropped out of the list of the Ionian philosophers. 

* Wc allude 10 Rider (fJpschicliti-di;r Philo opine), who (i. p, 159-173) has 
weight'd all the uigiiimrnts "huh li.oc hern alleged in In-hall of this opinion with 
an fifii hand. 

f Thirl" all’s llistorx m'lmm'. \ ol. II. pp. lill 
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But a century after Anaximander. Anaxagoras of Clazomena* re\ived 
his doctrine with some very fanciful additions, and one very impor¬ 
tant change. He combined the principle of Anaximander with that 
of his contemporary Diogenes, and acknowledged a supreme mind, 
distinct from the chaos to which it imparted motion, form, and order. 
The Pantheistic systems of the Ionian school were only independent 
of the popular ereed, and did not exclude it. The language of Thales 
and Heraclitus, who declared that the universe was full of gods, left 
room for all the fictions of the received mvthologv, and might e\ rn 
add new fervour to the superstition of the vulgar. But the system of 
Anaxagoras seems to have been felt to he almost irreconcilable with 
the prevailing opinions, and hence, as we shall find, drew upon him 
hatred and persecution.”* 

In confirmation of the opinions expres-ed towards the close of this 
Lecture, I cannot retrain from subjoining the following moral esti¬ 
mate of the doctrine of two principles it is from l\ urn SchlegiT" 
Treatise, before alluded to, on the Language and Wisdom of the 
Indians. “ Pantheism inevitably destroys the distinction between 
good and e\il. however strenuously its advocates ma\ contend 
in words against this reproach ; the doctrine of emanation de¬ 
presses the moral freedom of tin* will by the idea of an infinite degree 
of innate guilt, and the belief that rverv being is predestined to crime 
ami misery ; the system of two principles, and the warf.uc between 
good and evil, bolds the middle place betwten tlu.se exticmcs : it 
becomes, itself, a powerful incentive to u similar contest, and a source 
of the purest morality.” j 

* Vni, it j.|., m, ta.v 

f l)r. l’tichanl's Translation. 1\£\j>. Myth. p|>. 212. 24.'f 
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B. 

Hebrew Names' for the Evil Spirit. 

The mere fact, that no proper name* for the Kvil Spirit exist in 
the Hebrew language, except swell as arc of Apocryplml or Rabbinical 
creation, is in it-elf a sufficient proof of the late and unscriptural 
origin of the belief in his existence. A glance at an English concord¬ 
ance will make it evident, that the word “ Devil/’ in the singular 
number, does not occur in our authorized translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It is found in the plurul in Lev. xvii. 7, '2 Chron. xi. l. r >. 
Dent, xvxii. 17, JV c\i. 37 ; and in none of these instances can it 
for a moment be supposed that the migiijal word, if used in the sin¬ 
gular, would repicsent any idea corresponding to the popular notion 
of the De\il ; indeed, when the Rabbinical writers needed a name for 
the expre—ion of this idea, they had i(-course to other terms than 
tlio-c wlia h aie found m the \ vises just cited. In the two latter pas¬ 
sage.-, the lit blew woid is DHtf, htendlv, mighty beings \ it clearly 
(It note 1 - falsa gods, and probably designates them by the title applied 
to them 1>\ their votaries; for the name is evidently lint contemptu¬ 
ous, uiid L indeed ladicnllv the same which was applied by the 
Liuclite- to .Jehovah, and receives in our veisinn the translation 
.Umighty in the two foi mer passage*, the \%*ij c] i- litcially, 

goafs, and evidently denote" the h< allien d> ite-s, typified under the 
fertu of that animal , especiullv, we ma\ •-ii| ijxi-c. the Lgvptian J’.in, 
\i o> -hippt d m the Mt ndesiiin noini'/ with rite« the m« e-t abominable. 
In 1-,ti.di \iii. ‘21, the tniuuion translation rendcis the same word 
sat 1 /!"' 

S-. \i ral names of evil spuds occur m the 'i'almudical writings: 
and among them are two which are appiopi luted to the l-atume elnef, 
\i/., ^iOv?, Samar! , ami /Isinodru/s. The latter is the 

teim bv which the evil •-pij it is designated in Tohit iii. H; audit 
would he ea-v to show, by a multitude of pass.ig, , that the being to 
whom both tln-e names were given corresponded to the “ Devil’' of 
modern theology, as far as corresponds nee can he affirmed to exist 
between nnv two ncations ls { the imagination. Thus we are- told, in 
words which also show the. use of the word Satan as a generic lather 


tmchail's llicru/uu'ai. P. I. lib. n y, MO, mi|<| ileical, II. l(i. 
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than u proper name ; “ The wicked angel Samuel is prince of all the 
Safaris,” N*in CTOBtEffl KHn ^NDD.* Again, Jehovah 

is represented as !-a\ mg to him, under his title of Angel of Death 
(/non “f^O) “ I have made thee Ruler of (lie world, ” 1JT1« 'JVV2W 
"TIDIplonp ^KoirixoKpirapa.').\ The same supremaev is attributed 
to this being under his other name. Thus it is said, that when 
Solomon became too much elated by his prosperity, there was *-ent 
to him “ Asmodteus, the l*rince of evil spirits,” "TOttfN 

□ v 7l£n.} And with slight variation of phrase he is desciibed as 41 the 
devil Asvnodauis, the Prince of Spirits,” TU"Q“1 lV70t£JN KTvCt 
«nnrn § Buxtorl' identifies Samuel and A v mod;eus, on the authority 
of R. Elias; he says, " Eundem esse Asmodanm, rpii alio nomine 
Rabhmis dieitur »S«wn/r/.”|| And Berthuldt again identities this being 
with the enemy of the Gospel described in 2 Cor. iv. 4, as d Otbs roi> 
alwi’os toutov ; and in John \iv. .'50, as r • mUrpou ! n ovtou I 6.p\u>v . after 
quoting these phrases, he says 44 Apud TargumiMus et Rahhinos oe- 
ciirril sub nomine biiDU Samar/." 

The idea then of which we are in search, is imquesthmahly of fre¬ 
quent oeeuneuee among the Talmudists. In expressing it thev have 
recourse to new names not found in the Canonical writings. Surely 
a strong presumption arises, that the Hebrew Seriptuies did not fur¬ 
nish them with the means of designating the per-ouage abuut whom 
thev discoursed. 

* l'lleli II ulilil>.u ini r.iblci, fn). ;JU2. 2. .q>. D, L. 1 toi tlioldiN (.'!iroli>l«i"i,i 
Jiut.vorum .le-.ii A |n>- lnlui ,-it.ite. ^ .>6. 

] \ .ijiki .1 i.iIiIm, !'>l. I,VI. col. t. :ip Him ihiililt. hr. </>. 

I T.ii^mn in Keele-.. i. 12, ;i|). Jon. Huxlnil. [jc\. (')i.ilit. i’.ilm. iv lt;i)ili in \ 

nrivx- 

§ Auuh i'\ Tlatilintli. ,q>. Kii’tiltimt’■« Miln. .uni T.ilanal Kv.'O il.ilnnr- on 
Mutt. mi. 4 2 1. See ,iUo on bake \i. l.». 

II l.c\. Cll.lUl. lor. I a. 

C'hiislolokiici, lor. rit. 
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C. 

The pin'dlft / Passages in the Pjdstles of Jude and ‘2 Peter. 

For the -<ake of these readers of the English Scriptures who mav 
not lm\e noticed the remarkable similarity between the Epistle of 
dude, and the second chapter of the second Epistle of IVtcr, I sub¬ 
join a comparison of the two. A reference to the Cl reck Testament 
will make it evident, that the parallelism is fairly exhibited in our 
common translation. My present purpose, at least, xvill be suffi¬ 
cient K answered bv taking the citations thence. 


2 l’eter n. 

1. . . There shall be false teach- 
cis among you, who privilv sliall 
bung in damnable heresies, even 
denvmgthc Ford that bought them, 
ami bring upon themselves swift 
destruction. 

And through covetousness 
shall they with feigned words 
make merchandise of mu : whose 
judgment now of a long time lm- 
gireth not, and their damnation 
slumbv i i th not. 

•4. For if Cod spared not the 
angels that sinned, hut cast the i 
down to hell, and dtliuiid tb in 
into ihams of daiknes-, to It re- 
served unto judgment : 

(j. And turning the cities of 
Sodom and Cumonah into ashes, 
condemned them with an over¬ 
throw, making them an on-ample 
unto those that after should live 
ungodly : 


j Jude. 

! 4. For there are certain men 

j crept in unawares, who were lic- 
j fore of old ordained to this eon- 
j demnation, ungodly men, turning 
the grace of our Cod into lascivi¬ 
ousness, and deming the only 
Ford Cod, and our Lord Jesus 

| ('hiisl. 


C>. And the angels which kept 
not then first estate, hut left their 
own habitation, he hath reserved 
I m everlasting chains under dark- 
j ne.-s unto tlie judgment of the 
j great day. 

i 7. Even as Sodom and Coinor- 
rah, and the cities about them in 
like manner, giving themselves 
over to fornication, and going after 
strange flesh, an set forth for an 
example, suffering the vengeance 
of eternal tire. 



2 Peter ii. 

10. But chiefly them that walk 
after the flesh in the lust of un- 
clcanness.and despise government. 
Presumptuous arc they, self-willed, 
they are not afraid to speak evil of 
dignities. 

11. Whereas angels, which are 
greater in power and might, bring 
not railing accusation against 
them before the Lord. 

12. But these, as natural brute 
beasts, made to be taken and de¬ 
stroyed, speak evil of the tilings 
that they understand not; and 
shall utterly perish in their own 
corrupt ion. 

Id. . . Spots they are and ble¬ 
mishes. spoiting thenwlves with 
their own deceiving^ while thev 
feast with you. 

17. These are wells without 
water, clouds that are earned with 
a tempest; to whom.the mist of 
darkness is reserved for ever. 

IS. For when thev speak great 
swelling words of vanity, they al¬ 
lure through the lusts of the flesh, 
through much wantoimess, those 
that were clean escaped from them 
who live in error. 


Jude. 

8. Likewise also these filthy 
dreamers defile the flesh, despise 
dominion, and speak evil of dig¬ 
nities. 

9. Yet Michael the archangel, 
when contending with the Devil 
he disputed about the body of 
Moses, durst not bring against 
him a railing accusation, but said. 
The Lord rebuke thee. 

10. But these speak evil of 
those things which they know not: 
hut what they know naturally, as 
brute beasts, in-those things they 
corrupt themselves. 

12. Tlie-e aic spots in your 
feasts of charity, when they feast 
with you. feeding thcm-clve.- with¬ 
out fear. 

12. ( loud? they are without 
water, carried about ol' winds; . . 

Hi. . . . Wandering stars, to 
whom is reserved the blackness of 
darkness for ever. 

III. These are imirmurers, oom- 
plainers, walking after their own 
lusts; and their mouth spenketh 
great swelling words,having men’s 
persons in admiration because of 
advantage. 


Very few renders, it is probable, will rise from the examination of 
this parallelism, without the persuasion, that the writings betray¬ 
ing it cannot be independent productions ; and without amazement 
at the opinion of Lard tier, that " the similitude of the subject might 
produce,” to such extent, “ u resemblance of style. The design,” he 
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continues, of St. IVtcr and St. Jude was to condemn sonic loose 
and erroneous Christians, and to caution others against them. When 
speaking of the same sort of persons, their st\le and figures of speech 
would have a great agreement.’' f Eardncr appears to shrink from 
attributing to the inspired St. Jude (supposing him to he the later 
writer) either plagiarism or a needless repetition of instruction. | Hut 
why should his inspiration deter him from such an act ? It rather 
affords, as Mu-haeli- observes, a conclusive reason for nseiibing it 
to him. " For the llolv this author suggests, “ certainly 

knew, while lie was dictating the Epistle to St. Jude, that an Epistle 
of St. I’eter, of a like import, already existed. And if the Holy 
(Hiost, notwithstanding this knowledge, still thought that an Epistle 
of St. Jude was net unncccssarv, why shall we suppose that St. Jude 
himself would have been prevented from writing bv the same know¬ 
ledge?”! This argument of the learned (iennan certainly renders it 
unncccssarv to doubt, with the scrupulous Lardner, whether St. Jude 
would copy from a fellow-Inborn er’s lettei : but then, it nUo renders 
it unnecessary to bclirrr this, for with the pel feet familiarity which 
the Hot;/ (,'fiost possessed (“ while dictating") with the previous 
epistle of I’eter, them was no occasion whatever for Sf. Jude to 
have the knowledge too. Indeed so completely might any degree of 
parallelism he explained in this wav, that no conceivable phenomena 
of agreement would furnish the slightest proof that the one writer 
had seen the production of the other. 

For some inscrutable reasons, however, all the ablest theologians 
seem to have declined this t-asy solution, bv appeal to the memory of 
the llolv (Jhost ; and to have been convinced that some method, 
simplv human, must he sought, to account for the accordance be¬ 
tween these two epistles. Some have supposed, with Bishop Sher¬ 
lock, that both authors drew their material .from n common source, 
the imagery and phraseology of which thev freely used Hut n.s 
Eiehhorn has well observed, “ Hare conjecture is au insufficient sup¬ 
port for this supposition , in the absence of all trace of anv document 

* Credibility i>f the (m-pel Hi«fory. Supplement, < 1>. *xi. 

| “ II O’rms wry unlikely tli.it Si Jude ilionld write -o ■ iimJ.n .m cpiUle, if 
lie hml -ten St. rein a. In that tii'C. St Jude would not have thought il mid- 
fill far In if) to wiite ut ail. II he had formed a design of writing, ami had met 
with an epiitle of one of the apoith*, very 1 mtable U> his ii" r ii ihouylit*! -tiid in¬ 
tention*, 1 think he would have forhorne townie ’’ -( red Iw til " 

! Mieharli-,’ fnfrod to (he V T. r li \sn *.e* 2 
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giving plausibility to the suggestion, by disclosing a source in com¬ 
mon relation with the corresponding passages of the two epistles.” * 
If this explanation be untenable, nothing remains but to conclude that 
one of the writers copied from the other; and this, accordingly, has been 
the general opinion of theologians. This, however, is the only point 
on which ml ics arc agreed: for when the question is proposed, w hether 
St. Peter or St. Jude were the original writer, it is curious to observe 
the confidence with which each of the two answers may be returned, 
and the opposite views which may be taken of the considerations 
affecting the decision. In the absence of all external evidence, the 
intrinsic character of the two compositions must determine our reply : 
and the chief impression which results from a comparison of them is, 
that St. Jude has expressed his ideas with more succinctness and 
unify; St. Peter with more vagueness and amplification.* .Appealing 
to this circumstance. Dr. llug says, “ the critic cannot fail to per¬ 
ceive which was the original ” it is evident that the passages of 
Peter are periphrases and amplifications;” “ th u originality of Jude 
is char from the comparison of both authors, and e^peciall> from the 
language “ Peter had, therefore, the Epistle of Jude before him, 
and hi hi“ own maimer applied it to hE purposes.”! Michaehs, how r - 
ever. —who 1 ejects the Epistle of Jude, and says that, “ judginghv its 
contents,” we ” liu\c no inducement to believe it a sacred and divine 
work.” -\futures on the following confident statements : “ No doubt 
can be made, that the second Epistle of St. Peter was, in respect to 
the Epistle of St. Jude, the original and not the copy “ with re¬ 
spect to the date of this (Jude's) Epistle, all that / am eehlr (a assert 
is, that it was written after the ‘-ecoml Epistle of St. Peter;” “ this 
appears from a comparison of the two, which are so similar to each 
other both in sentiments and in expressions, as no two epistles could 
well be, unless the author of the one had read the epistle of the other, 
it is evident therefore that St. Jude borrowed from St. Peter both 
expressions and arguments, to which he himself has made some few 
additions,”! 

After reading these positive statements on either side, we are 
struck with the justice of the following remark of Eichhorn's : refer¬ 
ring to the differences between the two epistles in respect to their 


* F.icMiorn’s Kinleitnnjr in nciie Testament. \in. 

| Hi. ,1 L. Hni:‘s Inimliii’tiou to (lie New I'i stament. translated In l>i. Wait. 
Vt If,a, 170' 

| M.n-hv Midi.ii In i)i \w.!i m'i 1, eli. \\i\. see. ?. .’> 
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style, he say* : “ These phenomena admit of a twofold explanation. 
Peter might be regarded as the original and Jude as the copy ; inas- 
mueh as, in the process of revision, a writing may become more per¬ 
fect in the expression and disposition of the ideas : the superfluities 
will naturally he retrenehed. the maieh of the thoughts heeome 
(pinker, the diction more ehoiee ; the copy M having the matter all 
bclore lfim, and being able to direct hi* attention exclusively to the 
form which it shall a-sume. But with just as much truth we might 
turn round and siy,—Jude wa« the original, whom Peter illustrated, 
amplified, and paraplua*ed. In the process, the style lost its unity, 
its compart ness, its clear outline : the paraphra*t interrupted the 
Miece-sion of thought* with several foreign ideas ; and the exposition 
of the subject thus became more obscure, prolix, and disorderly. 
Who can decide between these two possibilities 

Jhi- acute author doe* not, however, eoiisidor the problem of im¬ 
possible solution The susponse in winch its diflieulty holds us, con¬ 
tinues, lie olcerves, “ only so lung a* we coniine ourselves meiely to 
a mutual eompar.son u | the pmallcl pio-agcs. If vve look at them 
in their i chit ion to the whole ol St. Betel’s second epistle, we find a 
reason lor emu. lad mg' that Jude i* original, Peter the copyist. 'The 
author of the .'■croud chapter of IVter does not stand, as a writer, on 
lus own ground . it lie did, lu* mode of vviiting would ho the same 
a> m the 'first and third chapters , which, however, i* not the ui-r. It 
is clear that we cannot apply to Jude tin- te.-t ol originality, detived 
from consistency ol style; for we pus-ess no oilier composition of 
hi*, yvith yyinch to enmpaie In* ep|s|h*. 'lit there is a compactness 
and unity m his writing, from which its independent character may 
he inferred. Whoever is content to take up tlu: thoughts of others, 
yet not without introducing something of In- own, is easily drawn 
aside by accessory idia-, by which the definite outline of a com¬ 
position is lost. This is by no means the case in the. epistle of 
Jude.”'*- 

It i* generally admitted, then, that these two productions, as far 
a-their topic 1 conn nh , constitute hut one authority: and we shall 
follow, 1 think, the most judicious ciitici-iii, if we assign that au¬ 
thority, whatever it may he, to the epistle of Jude. Whence, then, 
did he derive his knowledge of such eneiim-taiici- as tho-e which 
are mentioned m the sixth and ninth verses, respecting " the angels 

l )l iiii^ in it. N , I v m. ,5. 
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which kept not their first estate.” and " Michael the archangel con¬ 
tending with the Devil” “about the body of Moses? ” There are 
hut three suppo-ablc -oiuee-; immediate personal inspiration; the 
Hebrew Scriptures; or some lion-canonical and unauthoritativc 
work. 

The fir-t of these suppositions l do not find to be maintained by 
any creditable theological writer; audit maybe dismissed with the 
following lerrmrks of Michaelis :—“ The dispute between Michael 
and the Devil about the body of Muses, has by no mean- the ap¬ 
pearance of a tme history: and the author of our epistle has not 
even hinted that he knew it, to he true by the aid of Divine inspira¬ 
tion, or that he di-tingm-hed it from other Jewi-h traditions. On 
the contrary, In- ha.- introduced it as part of a ston, with which liis 
readers were already acquainted : lie docs not appear to have had 
any other autlmiitv for it, than they them'elves had: nor does the 
part which lie has quoted at all implv, cithei that he him-cll doubted, 
or that lie wished his readers should doubt, of the other parts of 
it.”» : 

The second supposition, that the writer makes no allusion, on these 
points of celestial hi.-tory, to nnv thing beyond the Old Testament, 
is so miivci sally regarded a- untenable, that even Lardner’s great au¬ 
thority will hard)) avail to procure it any further attention. In what 
part of the Hebrew Senptures St. .hide obtained lu u information re¬ 
specting the fallen angel-, Lardner, while deploring a like omission 
on the part of lus predeee-sors, has neglected to explain. And 
when, in order to connect the story of Michael and the Devil with 
Znch. ni. 1—H, he is obliged to construe “ thr body of Mows," 
into the Isnuditish people, it surely becomes evident that the con¬ 
sideration of this passage never fully engaged his incomparable judg¬ 
ment, j Happily, Lardner’s is a reputation of which there is no need 
to he economical : and even theological opponents cannot apply to 
him the description which, with some truth and more severity, they 
have given of Mr. Wakefield, us a “scholar, who was great among 
Vmturians, but not among scholar- :”— 

‘* (iunn In'- trri|iu' l>miimi miiii liui lnimi , ft idem 
I milium. qicnulmpif Imiui' doniutat 1 Iniii-'! iis 

'I’liere remains, then, but the third supposition, that St. Jude dc- 

* M il'll'-- Miiii,tfli'. cli. x\i\. sf« I. 

t l'"i .1 m;li\'itit i I't'ut ition »il' 1 , mlnrr'« mtorpitlAtion. -it ’lit’ l.wt-tilrd «ci- 
' ,i>ii ill M ii 'li’t M ii h.i 'll 
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rived these notices of the supernatural world from some apocryphal 
and traditional work. And we need the less scruple to admit this, as 
he himself intimates the fact, in the fourteenth verse, where he re¬ 
fers to the Hook of Enoch. This work professes to he extant in the 
ASthiopie language; and the copies of it contain the passage cited 
by St. Jude : and whatever doubts may attach to Bishop Luwrance’s 
opinion, that we have it substantially as it was originally written 
short 1\ before the time of Christ, the citations from the “ Book of 
Enoch,” by Synccllus, and the references, to it by both Crock and 
Latin Fathers, arc too numerous and ancient, to leave it question¬ 
able that such a work existed, and was in use not long after the 
Christian era, and probably before. Hug gives this account of it :— 
“ The Rook of Enoch, in fact, was full of Jewish, Theurgical, and 
Magical reveries, as indeed the character of the person, to whom 
this writing was aseubed, required it to be. According to Eupo- 
lemus, he is said to have been the inventor of Astrology, or rather a 
scholar of the Angels in tins science, who initiated him into the 
mysteries of it ; for lie had at one time obtained a mission to the 
Angels, on which occasion lit.- probably received their instruction. 
But it did not suHiee, that he was acquainted with the course of the 
planets, the position of the Heavens, and their signification; hut 
he likewise, as the Jews and other Easterns maintained, learned 
in addition from the heavenly natures, the urt of prognostication, 
characters, offerings, purifications, lustrations, and other things of 
tins description, which he imparted to mankind. According to these 
ideas, winch were entertained of him far and wide among Jews, Ara¬ 
bians, and others, we can easily determine, to what sort of lite¬ 
ratim* his writings must belong. The remains of it, which we find 
in the Church-Fathers al«o, do not deceive this expectation.” * 

Though this is the only Apocryphal production to which St. Jude 

» 

refers by name, Oi igen informs us, in a passage already cited, that 
the adventure between Michael and the I)e\il was taken from a work 
entitled ’AraAj^is or ‘Avdpourn toC Ma wtws. ” From a comparison of the 
relation in this hook with St. Jude's quotation,” says Michaelis, 
“ he was thoroughly persuaded, that it was the hook from which 
St. Jude quoted. This he averts without the least hesitation: and 
m consequence of this persuasion, he himself has quoted the As¬ 
sumption of Moses, as a work of authority, in proof of the* tempta- 
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tion of Adam and Eve by the Devil. But as he has quoted it 
merely for this purpose, he has given us only an imperfect account 
of what this hook contained, relative to the dispute about the body of 
Moses. One circumstance, however, he has mentioned, which is 
not found in the epistle of St. Jude, namely, that Michael reproached 
the Devil with having possessed the serpent which seduced Eve. 
In what manner this circumstance is connected with the dispute 
about the body of Mo'-es will appear from the following considera¬ 
tion. The Jews imagined the person of Moses was so holy, that 
(lod could find no reason for permitting him to die: and that no¬ 
thing hut the sin committed by Adam and Eve in paradise, which 
brought death into the world, was the cause why Moses did not live 
for ever. The same notions they entertained of some other very 
holy persons, for instance of Isai, who, they sav, was delivered to 
the angel of death, merely on account of the sms of our fir^t parents, 
though lie himself did not deserve to die. Xow in the dispute be¬ 
tween Michael and the Devil about Moses, the Devil wu'- the accuser, 
and demanded the death of Muses. Michael therefore replied to 
him, that he himself was the cause of that sin, which alone could 
occasion the death of Moses, ilow very little such notions as these 
agree, either with the Christian theology, or with Moses’ own 
writings, it is unneoesary for me to declare.” * 

The direct testimony of Origen should he taken in connexion 
with the well-known fact, that this story of Michael and the Devil 
is one of the standing traditions of the Jewish people ; the invention 
of a remote antiquity; and repeated ever since by a multitude of 
Habbinical writers. A specimen of the legend may be found by the 
curious in the section of Michaelis, from which 1 have quoted the 
foregoing passage. With respect to the reception which we must 
give to such an alleged fact, the same author observes—" It lies 
without the circle of human experience; and therefore it cannot be 
attested by any man, unless he has either divine inspiration, or has 
intercourse with beings of a superior order. Consequently, whoever 
was the author of the apocryphal book, from which the quotation 
was made, his account cannot possibly command assent.” f This 
remark evidently applies, not only to the story of Michael, but to the 
tradition of the Fallen Angels; which, there is every reason to be- 
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lieve, must have been derived from a like apocryphal source ; espe¬ 
cially as we have the express assurance of Tertulliun, that the Hook 
of Enoch treated of the nature, offices, and fate of fallen Beings. 1 ' 

This author, then, has unquestionably “ made use of Jewish ma¬ 
terials, which have no existence but in apocryphal books,” [ and 
therefore no claim on our belief. “ 1 know of no other method of 
vindicating the quotation," says Micbaclis, " than by supposing 
that St. Jude considered the whole storv, not ns a real fact, which 
either he himself believed, or which he required his readers to believe, 
but merely as an instructive fable, which served to illustrate the doc¬ 
trine which he himself inculcated, that we ought not to speak evil 
of dignities.”]; Hug resorts to an explanation of this kind; and 
conceives that St. Jude employs apocryphal weapons of persuasion, 
as hc-t adapted to confound the 1 lereties whom lie assailed.§ It 
may he so ; hut if his illustrations and examples from the superna¬ 
tural world be thus destitute of intiiitsie authority and truth, and 
mv must be heretics before ire run fee/ their force, vvliat becomes of the 
orthodox doctrine of fallen Angels ? 

* lie lialnlu niulicr, r. I)i- Idulat. r I. ct 15. IK* cullu fu-mitiur. c. 10, a* 
eiud 1>v ling, see. 17 j. 

•} Kii Idiom's End. viii. 4. ‘J0<5. 

t fuc. lit, Muhaehs adds a hint, which may perhaps lie :is appropriate in 
England as m (urmany . “ To the doi tune, ninth St. Jude inculcates try tins 
(piotatlou, that we ought not to speak evil of dignities, not even of (he fallen 
angels, hut that we should leave judgment to (iod, 1 h.iv e no objection. Ami I 
really think. Hi it they trunsgic-s the hounds of propncly, who make it theii 
business, eitlin in the pulpit or in then writings, to icpieseiit the devil as an ob- 
jeet of detestation ; since, notwithstanding his fall, he is still a being of a .supe¬ 
rior older. Tins reminds me of a certain oiicnlal sect, which Niebuhr met with 
hi the m ighlxnirhood of the liver Zah, in Assyria, anil which, for the same leuson 
as tint whiili I havejmt assigned, will not sullet any one to speak evil of the 
devil.’ 

^ lOl L it. 
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I*. un’ affects us, as it comes near to us. Tlic* war or famine, 
or any oilier calamity that afflicts a nation afar off', is hut a 
vague report or a distant rumour; it may not pass unheard, 
but comparati\ely it is unfelt. It requires that grief shall 
toueli and sling us in our selfishness; that we may know 
fully and truly what it infficts on others. And it is thus that 
Clod at onec rebukes and cures our insensibility, by bringing 
loss and sorrow home to our own soufs: the withered gourd 
wrung tears from the surly and unamiable prophet: but the 
prospect of Nineveh with her mighty population in ashes 
had nothing with which to touch the fountains of his sorrows. 

Admitting as 1 thus do that there is much of selfishness in 
our nature, yet persuaded that there is also much of sympathy 
and mercy in it, taking either the character oi find, or that 
of man as a criterion, I have long regarded the belief of eter¬ 
nal punishment as one of those moral paradoxes -which you 
cannot deny, and for which you cannot account. Most of 
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human creatures, so far as they accord with their humanity, 
shrink from inflicting or beholding pain; and when they 
can inflict it wantonly, or behold it without compassion, we 
can pronounce on them no sentence of deeper reprobation 
than to call them inhuman. We tread not knowingly on the 
crawling worm ; we hear not insensibly the inarticulate voice 
of the sick and dumb animal: and yet many of us who 
would not look unmoved on the last spasms of an expiring 
dog, can believe that God regards with ruthless sternness the 
eternal tortures of numberless eternal spirits. We cannot gaze 
without compassion on the tear in the infant’s speechless eye, 
and yet some of us can believe that God has created such 
beings to look up through all eternity from hopeless torture. 
We cannot think on the racks by which tyrant-man has tor¬ 
tured his brother-man—on the dungeons in which he has im¬ 
prisoned him, and shut out from him the sun of heaven and 
the breath of nature, without a feeling of repugnance and a 
sentiment of indignation, and yet Christians can believe that 
God, whom they call “ the good, the merciful,” has con¬ 
structed for his creatures means of undying anguish and dun¬ 
geons of boundless darkness, where the smile of hope never 
gleams, where the light of mercy never comes. We lament 
war, and yet, if orthodox, we believe that God maintains in 
his dominions regions of everlasting warfare ; we lament the 
madness and abuse of passion, and yet, if orthodox, we must 
believe that God allows that madness and abuse to be eter¬ 
nalized in all their extreme malignity. We lament physical 
and mental suffering; except on the visitation of mercy none 
of us would desire, to go through the lazar house, where 
despair and anguish lie low together, where the head is heavy 
and the pulse is fevered ; or through those asylums which give 
refuge to humanity in its last calamity, and its worst; and 
yet, if orthodox, we can believe that God perpetuates through¬ 
out everlasting ages the worst evils of the body, the fiercest 
passions, and the most .awful madness of the soul. And yet 
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this great, this glorious universe is his—is his workmanship— 
it caine not up in a night, it is not to perish in a night—the 
earth is long to he green, and the heavens are to be bright. 
Throughout the space that has no limit, throughout the time 
that has no end, the stars are to shine, and systems arc to 
move onward in their unmeasured and their trackless glory. 
And yet, if orthodox, we must believe there is an endless 
hell whose smoke of torment must ascend for ever against 
their brightness. These, the works of God’s hands, are 
marred—the majesty of his power defeated—Paradise is 
made a wilderness, and hell is made populous. If we think 
of the world with any degree of realising truth, we shall feel 
this result to be most tremendous-, and we shall wonder that 
God with infinite power should have created such a lovely 
universe to he defaced ; that lie should have peopled it with 
such capacities for good, to he exercised for ever only in the 
production of evil; that he should have given them immense 
and eternal capacities only to be immense and eternal ca¬ 
pacities for misery. This, if true, is the greatest miracle and 
the greatest mystery unquestionably in the divine govern¬ 
ment. 

This subject committed to my charge I feel to be truly 
solemn and awful. Next to the idea of a God, that of a 
future state is the most important. The character we ascribe 
to God operates on our own, or is created by it; and so 
our conceptions of the future life reficts on human conduct, 
and human sentiments. We may sec this painfully in the 
mistakes and abuses with which harsh views of the future 
life have clouded the Christian church, and poisoned the 
heart of Christendom. These gloomy sentiments from many 
robbed religion of solace, and the breast of peace. I have 
seen beings maddened and convulsed by visions of Calvi¬ 
nism. I have heard them long for annihilation as a consum¬ 
mation most desirable—not in the remorse of sin, but in the 
tortures of superstition.—1 have seen them look forward with 
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pleasure to the church-yard turf under which they were to 
rest for ever from their troubles, and sleep in peace their 
“ eternal sleep.” This sombre belief has at once desolated 
and darkened earth. Faith it has turned to a boundless fear; 
the dread of the future it makes the bitterness of the present, 
and is equally the parent of stern self-infliction, or of remorse¬ 
less intolerance. It was this that in older days drove the 
ascetic to the desert; that made nature and the face of his 
fellow hateful to him; that filled his ferocious solitude with 
unearthly terrors; that trained, instead of a saint, a theolo¬ 
gical savage : it was this which aroused religious wars; which 
infused into these wars a spirit of fury ; that demonised hu¬ 
manity ; that made a most merciful nature a stranger to 
mercy: it was this which brought man in nearest resem¬ 
blance to that vile and wicked being whom his worst and 
blackest passions had formed: it was this belief that tore 
out the heart of flesh and put in its place the heart of stone— 
a heart which no appeal could soften, and which no appeal 
could move. It was not until there was a hell without hope, 
that there was a heart without mercy. 1 believe it to be 
quite capable of proof, that, no mere worldly wickedness has 
ever cursed mankind with so many sufferings as the belief of 
this doctrine ; that has ever heaped on them so many cruelties, 
and made them agents of cruelties in return. Why have wars 
for religion ever been the worst? The reason is obvious: 
the soldiers of religion are not soldiers of flesh; the sol¬ 
diers of religion enter into no earthly service; they enlist 
under the god of battles and of vengeance. It is against the 
hated, and the vile, and the accursed, and the lost, they carry 
destruction; they are but the executioners of the righteous 
decrees of God, and theirs are the championship of piety, 
and the chivalry of heaven. When the weak contend with the 
weak, mutual need begets mutual mercy: but when the 
natural ferooity of passion assumes the authority of God, and 
clothes itself with the armour of the skies, the gulf in which 
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all charity is buried, is broad and unfathomable as that which 
is commonly placed between heaven and hell. This belief 
was one of the main causes of the most horrible religious 
persecutions. It was not until the generous and gentle sen¬ 
sibility of the religious nature was debased by coarse picturings 
of physical tortures and of endless miseries, that the sacer¬ 
dotal arm became terrible as death, and the sacerdotal spirit 
was drenched in wrath as dire and unrelenting as that which 
they fashioned beyond the grave. Before priestly and popu¬ 
lar imaginations God became an awful punisher. They cre¬ 
ated in heaven a throne of inexorable judgment, and from 
that throne the word of fate went forth which could hut once 
be spoken, and cut off hope for ever. They freed themselves 
from human compunctions, and emulated the stern despo¬ 
tism which they preached or believed. Fear is the parent of 
cruelty—and in religion, as in character, the slavish spirit is 
ever the most unfeeling. The truth is, that whether in idea 
or in act, familiarity with torture stupifi.es the heart and in¬ 
durates the senses. That frequent contemplation of pain 
destroys sympathy, and that pain, when once it can he care¬ 
lessly seen, can be easily inflicted, arc facts which observation 
lias placed beyond the need of argument, and experience 
beyond the reach of contradiction. 

In this Lecture I propose two objects:—First, to state my 
views on moral retribution, which in essentials 1 apprehend 
arc those of Unitarians in general: Secondly, to examine the 
arguments w'hich are advanced in favour of eternal torture, 
and to state my reasons for not believing them. 1 shall try 
to the utmost of my power to condense what I have to say, 
but I hope for your indulgence in return, if on a subject of 
such compass—on which so many volumes have been written 
—there should be some omissions. The end of this or any 
other lecture can never be to expound an important topic iri 
all its completeness, so much as to suggest and excite inquiry 
concerning it. 
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I. I shall, in the first place, enter on the positive section 
of my lecture; and on this point, I am sorry to say that the 
frequent re-assertion of mistakes regarding our doctrines will 
put me to the painful necessity of much repetition. 

].—I commence with a few remarks on the nature of sin. 
One essential characteristic on which we have insisted—and 
we believe what wc have asserted—is, that sin is a deep 
spiritual injury. The source of it is in the soul; it is the 
dark corruption of an evil heart. This I take to be one of 
the greatest and profoundest revelations of Christ, one which 
places him infinitely above all other moral teachers, and which 
makes Christianity the highest scheme of moral duty. False 
religions and false philosophies have been all at variance with 
this inward sense of duty. They have contrived numberless 
inventions as substitutes for it, or devised most ingenious 
means to nullify it. Priesthoods, with most imposing autho¬ 
rity and mystical influence, have offered all sorts of spiritual 
panaceas to ease the wounded conscience. Ceremonies, with 
all graceful gesture and solemn import, have presented their 
beauty to the senses, and their spell to the fancies of super¬ 
stition. Sacrifices without number—from the turtle-dove to 
the hecatomb; from the scape-goat driven to the desert, to 
the human being slaughtered to God; from the blood of life 
spelling round a thousand altars of vengeance, to the flowers 
and the fruits that w ere heaped upon the altars of mercy—all 
these have been tried to make religion for the senses, to make 
religion a flattery and delusion: but all were not sufficient; 
conscience is stronger than rituals, and to that conscience, to 
that spirit of God in the soul of man, Christ came; to that 
he was the Apostle and to that he preached. Christ went at 
once into the soul; he pierced the veil of sophistries and 
deceits by which men are ingenious to discover excuses to 
cover their selfishness and their wrong doings; he went to 
the seat of the evil, and struck at once to the root of bitter¬ 
ness. Others baptizod witli water, cleansing merely the out- 
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side, but he baptized with fire and the holy spirit, going to' 
the innermost thoughts of the heart and the veins;—others 
preached on the keeping of feast-days and fast-days, but lie 
taught of that God who is not the Lord of times or seasons, 
but the God of life in every hour—the God of the whole 
universe in every motion;—others called men to go to the tem¬ 
ple, Christ called them to go into their closets and commune 
with their hearts;—others told them to wash their hands, 
Christ exhorted them rather to cleanse their spirits ;—others 
told them to fear men who could kill the bodv, Christ warned 
them not to fenr man who could only kill the body, but to 
fear God who could kill the soul as well as the body. He was 
truly the prophet of eternity—the preacher for eternity. He 
was truly the preaeher of the invisible, and the herald of it— 
he needed not that any should testify of man, for he knew what 
was in man—lie required no testimony, for he had the know¬ 
ledge of humanity in his own nature deep and true, but 
guiltless—and he spake out of the fullness of his own full 
heart: it was therefore that he spake as never man spake: 
it was therefore that the common people heard him gladly— 
for his words had power to those thoughts and affections 
which are native to bosoms of all men; it was therefore that 
he spake with authority, and not as the scribes: for they 
discoursed cm the traditions of the fathers, but lie appealed 
to the inspirations of God—they spake of what had been 
written on tables of stones, but he spoke of what had been 
written on the fleshy tables of the heart. Others made sin 
to consist in resistance to the priest or to the king—but 
Christ showed it to be an alienation of the soul from God, the 
apostacy of the conscience from its own sense of duty. It 
is that which is within, he taught, that defiles the man; a 
man may wash his hands seven times a-dav, but not once 
cleanse bis heart; he may often wash his hands, and yet never 
in innocency. He showed that sepulchres might be beautified 
outside, and inside be only rottenness and corruption.—His 
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apostles learned of him this most profound, most divine phi¬ 
losophy, and so they preached it to the world. To be car¬ 
nally minded, says Paul, is death; to be spiritually minded is 
life and peace. Whatsoever, says the same apostle, a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap; he that soweth to the flesh, 
shall of the flesh reap corruption, but he that soweth to the 
spirit, shall of the spirit reap everlasting life. Lust, (or evil 
desire,) saith Saint James, when it hath conceived, bringeth 
forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death. 
This is the gospel doctrine on the inwardness and spirituality 
of sin; and we preach no other gospel, and we teach no other 
doctrine. A solemn consequence attaches to our view which 
is also powerfully enforced in the New Testament scriptures, 
but which the vicarious scheme tends directly to subvert— 
I mean the personal nature of transgression. Sin we hold to 
be no transferable quality, and this was most lucidly proved 
here by one of my brother lecturers. With the sinner him¬ 
self lies the guilt; with him who contracts it it must lie; 
it cannot be acquired by imputation, nor can it be punished 
by imputation. If one doctrine be more clearly taught in 
scripture than another, it is this, that the offender shall be 
answerable only for his own sins; and for these, as surely as 
there are a conscience, a future world, and a God, he must 
be answerable.—Every man, our Saviour declares, shall be 
judged according to his own works. Every one of us, the 
Apostle Paul asserts, shall give an account of himself to God. 
But no, saith orthodoxy, you must also be answerable for 
Adam, and upon your head must be a guilt that darkened 
the very dawn of creation ; and so upon this principle guilt 
should descend from sire to son; the later we are in ex¬ 
istence, the more tremendous should be this growing moun¬ 
tain of imputation, until the last man should sink under the 
burden of all the crime which had been from the first man to 
himself.—We are told that Unitarians make light of sin. But, 
I ask, what does orthodoxy make of justice ? And l further 
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ask, what does it make of scripture ? If there were a judge 
on earth who decided as orthodoxy decides, he would he 
scouted as a monster: if there were a code of laws which 
contained such a standard, the common moral sense of man¬ 
kind would reject it; nay, there is not a tribe of savages 
in the habitable world so blind to the idea of justice ns not 
to repel the dogma of imputed and eternal punishment. And 
yet wc are gravely told that God thus acts, and that the 
Bible thus teaches j we are constantly rebuked as wanting in 
faith and humility, because we can find no such principles in 
either providence or the Bible. The plain declaration of 
the prophet Ezekiel contains the spirit of both. “ The. soul 
that sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity 
of the father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the 
son ; the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” As 
certainly as we have a moral sense, as surely as we can dis¬ 
cern between rigid and wrong, we arc compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge the one and utterly to repudiate the other. Give but 
the conscience justice, let common sense have but the slight¬ 
est voice in the decision, and you might as easily attempt to 
gain a man’s assent to the broadest of contradictions, even to 
the admission that a part is equal to the whole, or that two 
and two arc five, as to feel guilty for another man’s crime, to 
feel remorse for another man’s wrong-doing, to he penitent or 
humble for that in which we had no participation, or to con¬ 
fess the justice of punishment by a sentence which made him 
criminal before his existence. On the moral injuries of thus 
forcing men to contradict the first dictates of their nature, of 
destroying the personality of virtue on the one side by an im¬ 
puted righteousness, and the personality of sin on the other by 
an imputed guilt, I intend not here to enlarge: but one evil I 
will just allude to ; I mean the wrong it does to truth of senti¬ 
ment. Feelings in their real existence which are most excel¬ 
lent and most beautiful, it distorts and falsifies. There are nu 
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virtues on earth that bring men nearer to heaven than humility 
and repentance. To be humble with a true humility is to be in 
the likeness of Christ; to be penitent with a true repentance 
is to be an object of rejoicing even to the angels of heaven: 
but when we hear it said that we are to be of lowly mind on 
account of inherited corruption, and penitent for imputed sin; 
when we try to force ourselves into emotions which are not 
native to the soul, unconsciously we undermine its simplicity 
and sincerity, and instead of virtues which must be of spon¬ 
taneous growth, or not exist at all, we have sickly abortions 
of sentiment that arc false, because unnatural; strained efforts 
that are at eternal war with experience; and high-sounding 
phrases that are as empty as echo and as cold as the frozen 
blast. Perversions like these arc almost worse than vices, 
for vices, though they mar the life, may leave the moral judg¬ 
ment its integrity. Where there is true conviction there may 
be amendment, but when the inward sense is itself diseased, 
the case is all but hopeless. Whatever be the evil of sin, 
whatever be its punishment; whether the evil be infinite or 
limited, whether the punishment be eternal or temporal, 
let us at least lie ware of weakening that sentiment on 
which all morality is founded, the deep sense of personal 
responsibility. Unitarian views are often described as 
being unfavourable to spirituality; but if by spirituality I 
am to understand the inward life of man, the activity of his 
mental and moral energies, then I think these views eminently 
spiritual. The spirit of man is their great subject, and the 
spirit of God in the human, their great agency of salvation. 
Within the soul itself they place moral salvation or moral 
destruction, and within the soul itself they place the elements 
which constitute one or the other, the sense of guilt which 
makes its hell, the conscious holiness which makes its heaven. 
This inward power of conscience is the true distinction of 
spiritual life; and the righteous submission to it in our own 
hearts, we maintain, is the faith which justifies: a faith which 
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is an indwelling vitality which consists not in forming propo¬ 
sitions about God and Christ, and in enforcing them or sub¬ 
mitting to them, but in making God and Christ realities in 
our secret thoughts ; in confidence on the worth of goodness, 
in allegiance to duty, and in trust in the power and immor¬ 
tality of truth. 

*2. Next I affirm that sin is evil, and that sin is punishable} 
and our doctrines make not light of the evil, or disguise :fchc 
awfulness of the punishment. Sin is evil: we deny not tliafr^ 
how could we ? It is an eternal truth written on the heart 
and life of man, proved with unequivocal and gloomy evi¬ 
dence in the whole history of the world. Sin is evil to the 
individual; evil in the sufferings it prepares for him, and a 
still greater evil when it hardens him beyond suffering. 
Each one of us will judge this question for himself according 
to his degree of moral sensibility, and according to the 
circumstances of his moral history ; but whatever be that 
sensibility, or whatever be that history, our moments of 
most profound anguish have ever been those in which wc 
have felt the shameful consciousness of wrong thoughts or 
wrong actions. Not, it is true, when the evil passions or evil 
deeds held their tyrannical sway over us, but when the spell 
was gone, when the mind’s eye grew clear, and the hour of 
reflection came with sorrow, and the sad pale light spread 
over the hand-writing on the wall, from which conscience 
might shrink but could not fail to read. ‘The worst, the most 
hardened, the most degraded of human creatures, those whom 
the world may think have bidden farewell to conscience*, have 
moments in the dark silence of thought when the sword of 
remorse with all its poisoned tortures sinks into their w ounded 
bosoms. And in such hours, it is not outward loss, or out¬ 
ward suffering, but inward agony that afflicts t! cm most; it 
is not that they have sunk into the dregs of poverty ; it is not 
that they have been reduced to dependence and exposed to 
insult; it is not that pride passes them with cold aud wither- 
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ing scorn ; it is not that pity and hope seem banished from 
their path; that all appear to frown upon them ; that exter¬ 
nally for them there is no longer peace on earth or light in 
heaven—it is, that the brightness and the freshness of their 
own hearts are gone ; that sacred affections are a waste; that 
conscience, when not silenced into apathy, is enraged into an 
accuser; that their own respect is lost beyond recovery, and 
no delusion, however self-deceiving, can again restore it. The 
heart-consuming grief, the wrath and tribulation treasured up 
in a life of sin, the righteous judge of the earth alone can 
know. And these are all the more bitter if that life had ever 
been blessed with holier associations. There is a courage 
which can repel the scowl of others; there is a pride, a mad¬ 
ness, if you will, which can despise their opinions, or feel in¬ 
dependent of their esteem; there is a fortitude which can en¬ 
dure physical sulfcring to its last infliction; but there is no¬ 
thing in time, in place, or in circumstance, which can fortify 
us against our own thoughts, against our own feelings, and 
especially the feelings of the divinity within us, that struggle 
to the last for empire over evil; that come ever and ever to tell 
us of what we had of good or might have had ; that haunt us 
with reproach and sorrow when we have become traitors to our 
better nature. Not to speak of conscience with its stinging 
sense of violated conviction; not to speak of wasted time,ruined 
power, and a wreck of hopes; to say nothing of alienation 
from God, and the fear of a future world, 1 can conceive of 
memory dwelling on spots, which once were spots of light, 
becoming the tormentor of a fallen soul, the vindicator of 
duty and of God; I can conceive of one looking back from 
the bare desolateness of sin to a youth that once had been 
pure, full of joy and full of virtue, to homes that hail been 
glad with every affection that sweetens life, to sabbaths that 
had repose for the stainless spirit, and prayer for unpolluted 
lips; gazing with breaking hearts and weeping eyes over a 
part marked with vice and misery, that had been a future 
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glorious with promise; all this I can conceive in connection 
with even the felon in his cell, or with some wretch whose 
cough, like a knell of despair, awakens the midnight silence 
of the street, whose latest pang is spent in some hidden re¬ 
treat of filth and sorrow, of sin and loathsomeness. 

I need not say that sin is a great social evil. The fact is 
urged upon us with too painful a pressure, both from history 
and observation. T*ike the history of governments and na¬ 
tions 5 wars and bloodshed stain the record over its whole ex¬ 
tent. And whence are these, but from the struggle and 
rivalry of selfish and sinful passions ? From whence, says 
the apostle James, come wars and fightings among youj 
come they not hence, even of your lusts ? From these vve 
have had the oppression of strength against right. From 
these we have had the tyrannies and cruelties with which they 
surrounded their thrones of iron despotism ; with which they 
made the glory of self the affliction of millions; with which 
so far as their power extended, they have been the scourges 
and the curses of mankind. From these we had the hatred 
one nation against another, men arrayed against each other 
to hew each other down, doing all iniquities, when interest or 
ambition called for them, enslaving one another, and selling 
one another, unmindful of all the claims of fraternity in the 
din of faction, and losing the sense of their common hu¬ 
manity in the difference of clime or the colour of the skin. 
Take the history of laws. I shall not allege those of the 
criminal code which until very recently ipade even Christian 
and enlightened countries vast arenas of legalised assassina¬ 
tion : which spread a reign of terror over the face of empires, 
making the scaffold and the gibbet their principal symbols of 
civilization, and multiplying to enormous extent the very 
crimes, which, pretending to punish, they only publicly au¬ 
thorized and exemplified. I speak here more particularly of 
the spirit of partiality, injustice, selfishness, and rapacity in 
which much of legislation has been conceived and executed : 
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classes of men turning the laws to their own purposes and 
leaving those unprotected who most required protection; 
commonly preying most on those who least could bear it. 
Except where the general sentiment of human right has been 
too strong for narrow passions, we may see in the long course 
of ages, principle sacrificed to personal interests, the good of 
masses betrayed or despised, the poor scorned, the ignorant 
neglected, the privileged orders hedged about with all sorts 
uf protection, the classification of crime and criminals most 
unfairly adjusted, the distribution of penalties most unrighte¬ 
ously allotted; this I ascribe to selfish and evil passions. 
Once more, take the history of religion, and you have all the 
anger of faction made more stern with the rivalry of Creeds; 
the ambition of earthly dominion more aspiring by the addi¬ 
tion of spiritual rule also; the powers of this world made more 
fearful by the powers of the world to come; both the visible 
and invisible existence subjected to priestly empire, and made 
tributary to priestly aggrandizement; the sword of the civil ma¬ 
gistrate which had been sharp enough with one edge to deal the 
vengeance of man, receiving another edge from ecclesiastical 
authority, to vindicate the judgments of God. Thus we are 
compelled to read history, and thus in all its departments 
we are compelled to witness the dark traces which sin has 
left upon its pages. When wc turn to the world around 
us, these evils arc not the less glaring. Many sufferings, 
no doubt, arc to be ascribed to our natural wants and weak¬ 
ness, but they scarcely deserve to be called evils, when wc 
compare them with those which spring from moral de¬ 
rangements. Poverty is not so great an affliction as an 
all-devouring love for gain; sickness is not so great a mis¬ 
fortune as an insatiate desire for pleasure; and the ills of 
poverty and pain together, are not as fatal as the irritable 
wish for distinction which rules so widely in the world, with 
its fierce blood of turbulent passions. To these there are to 
he ascribed the worst social miseries that grieve the best 
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hearts, and to remove or ameliorate which <lie finest spirits 
have ever directed their labours. To these we are to ascribe 
the covetousness which closes the hand of bounty, and shuts 
up the bowels of compassion ; which becomes insensible both 
to justice and mercy j to these \ye are to ascribe all forms of 
sensuality, and all the abuses of passion ; to these we are to 
ascribe all vices, material or malignant: and who, though he 
had the capacious mind of an archangel, can count the mi¬ 
series which in all shapes spread contagion through society ? 
Independently of those evils which no human eye can reach, 
those which present themselves on the very surface of obser¬ 
vation are sufficiently extensive and fearful; intemperance, 
ignorance, grossness, hatred, strifes, with all their gloomy ap¬ 
pendages; of unhappy homes; of loud and laughing and 
blushless infamy; of mad licentiousness, and late despair; 
of lost health, lost honesty, lost reason, which respectively 
close their career in the hospital, the prison, or the lunatic 
asylum. 

3. As to evidence, then, for the existence of guilt, as to 
its extent and its evil, I think I can go as far as any Cal¬ 
vinist. I see the fact, and I have no wish to disguise it ; 
it startles, but it does not subvert my faith. 1 grant sin 
to be evil—evil in the inward spirit—evil on the outward 
life—evil to tiie individual—evil to the species—evil in this 
world—evil in the next. In a certain sense, I am not pre¬ 
pared to deny that it leaves injurious consequences, which 

i 

may be eternal; that the loss of innocence, that subver¬ 
sion of moral tastes, may implant habits which, for aught 
I know, shall be an everlasting injury to the soul, not ut¬ 
terly to destroy its happiness, or stop its progression, but to 
deprive it of advantages and advancement which a purer moral 
state would have given it. The evils of sin 1 hold to be 
terrible; the penalty of sin I hold to be inevitable—to be 
removed by no sacrifice, to be washed out by no expiation— 
to be escaped only in the criminals rising out of the corrup- 

n 
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tion by experience and wisdom, to a purer moral state. The 
punishment of sin I believe to be not only inevitable, but 
also enduring, enduring in proportion to indulgence and ma¬ 
lignity. Thoughts, I admit, which have wrought themselves 
into the very texture of the intellectual nature; feelings which 
have rooted themselves into the heart; habits that have 
grown into instinct, are not speedily to be destroyed. Moral 
punishment, in my idea, is identical with moral discipline, 
and moral discipline I consider to be such an arrangement of 
circumstances in the providence of God as shall lead us to 
self-correction ; such a process of spiritual training as leave 
us the consciousness of our own liberty, but yet accomplish 
God’s wise ends by God’s boundless power. In building, 
then, the structure of our character, our Creator works not 
by miracle, but by experience, and this experience may be 
slow and painful. I believe most sincerely and profoundly 
in a future punishment; not vindictive, but corrective—for 
all wise punishment is, and must be, corrective. That the 
dispensations of God are not completed in this life, 1 think 
all the moral aspects of things here below make most mani¬ 
fest, and all analogies intimate, if Scripture had not expressly 
declared, that after deatli there is to he a more dist inct exhi¬ 
bition of the divine government. That the results of cha¬ 
racter formed in tlu* present life are to be carried into the future, 
and to influence it, I conceive our whole nature argues. Our 
existence, as spiritual beings, is properly connected and con¬ 
tinuous; one state prognosticates another; and no two are 
absolutely distinct and separate. Our spiritual life consists 
of thought united to thought, and feeling to feeling, one ope¬ 
rating on the other, or producing it, of a mysterious chain of 
consciousness, bound from link to link by successive memo¬ 
ries, preserving unbroken the identity of our existence. Man¬ 
hood is the growth of our youth, and immortality is the growth 
of our manhood; and the impressions of character pass from 
one stage to another, along the line of succession and 
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sequence. There are no extremes, except to our outward ob¬ 
servation. Looking at one stage of life, and then, after a 
long interval, seeing in the same person the apparently op¬ 
posite characteristics, we take those things to be antagonists 
which arc bound together by the inevitable connexion of 
cause and effect. The dreamer of youth becomes, perhaps, 
the misanthropist of age ; the prodigal of youth, it may be, 
grows into the miser of age; the principle of action may in 
each case be the same—vanity or self-love ; the passion is iden¬ 
tical in principle, and changed only in form, from a change 
in circumstances. If we should meet an honest rustic in his 
peaceful fields,innocent and contented ; if we should afterwards 
by accident behold him on a scaffold, it would be to us a 
seeming and terrible incongruity. 15ut wby ? The two events 
are in our minds in naked contrast: eouhl we, however, 
pierce the Spirit and trace the life of that unfortunate— 
watch it from the first intrusive evil thought successively 
dwelt on ; from actions slightly wrong, unceasingly reiterated 
and darkening with every repetition, until the last deadly vo¬ 
lition, and the last awful deed, wc should have an analysis of 
sad consistency and of profound interest. There is something 
sublime in the reflection, that every human creature who 
treads the earth and breathes the air, has an inward history, 
a history unread by every eye but God’s ; a history of solemn 
import, that has definite impression on the concerns of 
the universe, and is to live for ever in (he annals of eternity. 

In ordinary phraseology, we speak of our existence as if 
death made a chasm in it; but temporal and eternal arc: but 
distinctions of imagination ; our eternal life commences, and 
our earthly is but the first stage, the infancy of that awful 
and endless existence. If I see in our nature that which can 
survive change, I see that also in it which can take materials 
of joy and sorrow along wilh it. The faculties that make 
our life here must be those which shall make that which is 
to come. Memory then will be there, which is but the re- 
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surrection of our by-gone experience; and whether for good 
or evil, it will call up the spirits of buried deeds, and as the life 
has been, will be an angel of heaven or a minister of hell;— 
imagination, which may have been the nurse of piety or the 
slave of passion,—intellect, which may have had the glow of 
the seraph or the malice of the demon : accordingly, then, as 
these powers have been properly directed or abused, every 
instinct of our moral nature tells us must be the joy of a 
righteous soul, or the agony of an evil heart. What treasure 
will the good man find he has laid up for his immortal life, 
when the past arises to him in the lustre of a new world: the 
consciousness of good thoughts and good actions, the peace 
of assimilation with God, and of union with the best of men : 
the immortal love of those with whom he had companioned 
in his earthly journey, the gratitude of many from whose eyes 
he had banished tears, and from whose bosoms he had plucked 
out despair; who has been true to the claims of his nature, 
and accomplished the work of a disciple of Christ, and a child 
of God, and a brother of man. On the other side, what are 
to be his feelings, who aw'akens in eternity with emotions of 
isolation and repulsion, condemned in his own conscience, 
who now discovers he has all to learn which can fit him for 
the society of noble spirits, whose expanded faculties flash 
shame and sorrow on his guilty soul, and show him that his 
whole course was folly: the sensualist, who stultified his rea¬ 
son and profaned his affections : the hypocrite, that toiled but 
for the outward, betrayed his convictions, and was a living and 
incarnate lie ; before his fellow’s, a whited sepulchre; before his 
God, a corrupted mass of falsehood: the profane man, on whose 
lips prayerrarely dwelt, but to whom cursing and bitterness w’ere 
familiar : the persecutor, who finds at last that he lias hated 
or tormented others for a falsehood, or a sound: the man of 
wild ambition, who, despising the true glory which comes from 
God, and consists in doing right, spreads terror around him, 
in pursuing a phantom: the w'orldling, whose spirit was en- 
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slaved to those treasures for which he wasted life, and which 
he has left behind him in the dust. The sense of right and 
wrong is powerful and eternal; and when bad men resist it, 
it may be safely trusted to effect its own work, both of cor¬ 
rection and of punishment. 

II. I shall here review some of the arguments pleaded for the 
eternal misery of the wicked, and state briefly the grounds on 
which I reject it. 

When we consider the mild and merciful spirit of the Gos¬ 
pel,—when we reflect on it as a revelation of divine love 
made manifest in the most perfect form of human love,—we 
are at first sight astonished that so tremendous an idea as 
that of an infinite and eternal hell could ever have been con¬ 
nected with it, or so wretched a one as a scclusive, and com¬ 
paratively all but an unpeopled heaven. And truly this 
could have never been, bad the doctrine of immortal life 
been apprehended in the full spirit of Christianity. Hut the 
fact of man’s immortality made manifest in the Gospel has 
not generally been so apprehended, it has bud from the 
first to contend against darkening and perverting influences. 
Converts to the faith of Christ brought with them many of 
the prejudices and errors of their former training, and what 
in the early ages of the church was the result, of ignorance, 
in later ones became sanctified into the testimony of faith. 
Those who came from heathen superstitions to the religion 
of Christ, brought with them mind* filled with material 
images ; their worship or their age left no means for any 
others; and their belief in a future existence of necessity 
became shaped by these associations. A sacrificial worship 
symbolized their gods of wrath, and what they had attri¬ 
buted to many, they were unable to dissociate from one; 
physical pains and pleasures comprehended their whole no¬ 
tion of retribution and reward, and these their Christianity 
made eternal. Their hell and their heaven were therefore 
fashioned from the rude conceptions of their previous super¬ 
stitions, and from the symbolic language of the Gospel 
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crudely understood. The everlasting hell which thence grew 
out of the mistakes of the vulgar, and the speculations of 
the learned, it was too much the interest of priests to main¬ 
tain, not to receive the sanction of the church with an ear¬ 
nest and zealous promulgation. Connected with other doc¬ 
trines, what immense power was thus placed in the hands of 
ecclesiastics ! With what deep and gloomy awe it shrouded 
the character of the priest! Once in the place of his minis¬ 
try, he stood there not as the simple teacher of his brethren, 
and his equals, not as the mere expounder of his master’s 
gospel, but as the eommisioned delegate of heaven, autho¬ 
rized by (iod to denounce his everlasting wrath on the guilty, 
to wield the thunder of an eternal vengeance. We cannot 
estimate the power with which such a doctrine would invest 
the hierarchy, and we are not therefore surprised that it is 
the last which any orthodox priesthood would he willing to 
resign,—one of those prime doctrines, to deny which has 
ever been stamped as heresy, from Origen to Servetus. If 
even in these times, when protestantism and other causes 
have done so much to take away the reverence with which 
the ministry was once surrounded, highly-wrought pictures 
of endless misery give men not deemed to have any super¬ 
natural authority such influence over the minds of their 
hearers, such despotism over their feelings and their con¬ 
sciences, what must it have been when superstition bent 
down the votaries before the church in prostrate submission, 
when the servants of her altar were regarded as the direct mes¬ 
sengers of God,—as those ordained to stand between hell and 
heaven, with the key of both; to announce glad tidings, or 
emptv the vials of indignation ; to distribute God’s grace, or 
to proclaim his malediction. Many causes have been assigned 
for the growth of ecclesiastical supremacy, but this doctrine 
1 am persuaded was the greatest of all; the priestly throne, 
which raised its ambition to the stars, was girded around by 
the lightning and tempests of eternal terrors. The doctrine 
of eternal torments derives much strength from ecclesiastical 
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interest: and it is further sustained by all the logic of theo¬ 
logical subtlety. Many writers on divinity seem to find a 
strange and morbid pleasure in describing the tortures of the 
wicked, both in nature and duration, exhausting all analogies 
to illustrate the incomprehensible; and all modes of thought 
and expression to explain the infinite. On this doctrine 
the transition from Romanism to Protestantism has impres¬ 
sed no change. If the Reformation broke some bonds that 
enslaved the freedom of religion, it removed no cloud which 
obscured its heaven: the tierce teachings of Augustine were 
only made more complete and systematic by the still fiercer 
doctrines of Calvin; and the dark sketch of eternal repro¬ 
bation drawn in jts outlines by the Carthaginian monk, re¬ 
ceived its last touches from the (jenevan master: what in 
the olden church was broached only in the cautious reason¬ 
ings of the schools, lias in Protestantism been made the 
staple materiel of theological declamation. 

These doctrines have not only done much to obscure men’s 
minds as to the condition of the wicked in a future state, but 
also to mislead them in an equal degree <ai that of the 
righteous. This we observe in many of the popular notions 
of heaven. To millions, heaven seems to he for the soul 
what the grave is for the body—-a place of mere repose. If 
something more than this, an elysium for indolence, a kind 
of region of complacent idealism, where the faithful and 
elect are to enjoy ecstacics and prayer, musings and melo¬ 
dies, which the coarse struggles of earth forbade, in winch 
tin* cares of the world left no time to engage;—the clear 
skies and still waters of paradise, the golden harps, the in¬ 
cense, and the music of angels, to relieve from weariness, 
strife, and pain, toil-worn and time-worn spirits. Nor is 
such view of heaven ungrateful, tried as we arc here with sin 
and tired as wc are with labour; but this must not exhaust 
our thoughts of future bliss. Our highest happiness, even 
in heaven, must consist in highest action: no other happi- 
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ness can exist for a moral and intellectual being than that 
which calls his faculties into energy, and supplies both with 
materials and objects on which to engage them. Our ideas 
in general of heaven are too much those.of negation or con¬ 
trast. We are here in sojourn, we think only of home there ; 
we are here in conflict, we think only of peace there; we 
are here in labour, and there we only picture our rest; we 
forget that all these are worth nothing but as means to 
higher purposes, unsuitable as final conditions to creatures 
who bear within them the life tlmt is henceforth to go on 
with that of the All-creative (iod. 

I may just observe here, and it is pleasant to be able to do 
so, that the opinion against, which this Lecture is directed, 
is an illustration of the fact that tenets die out practically 
before they arc renounced theoretically. It is well known to 
all who hear recent orthodox preaching, or who read recent 
orthodox works on practical piety, how little compared with 
former times is the space now occupied in them by Satan 
and damnation. The imagination is not tortured as it once 
was, with all horrible and hideous representations of human 
sufl’ering, which taste and devotion alike reject. Why, even in 
the Lecture of my reverend and respected opponent, though 
directly on the subject, ull the repulsive features are lost in 
a most moderate and temperate exposition. Such errors let 
alone will gradually of themselves expire. 

1 . In support of the doctrine of eternal torments, it is in 

the first place pleaded that Scripture expressly declares it. 

This conclusion is founded principally on the words and 

phrases correspondent to our “ever/’ “ everlasting,” “ for ever 

and ever,” &<*. That in numerous passages they imply dura- 

tion without end or limit, we readily admit. It is needless 

* 

to point them out. We are then told that this must be their 
invariable meaning, except some evident fragility in the ob¬ 
ject to which they are applied implies the contrary. To 
assert that they have the highest force when connected with 
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future punishment, is to assume what is to be proved; for 
the nature of the object is the very question in dispute. If 
we can show that the words have not unvarying literal appli¬ 
cation, then the subject is at least open to discussion ; but if 
it be asserted they must mean endless duration, because future 
punishment is in its nature endless, the point is dogmatically 
decided, and there is no further possibility of argument. If 
every phrase of Scripture is to be taken as a rigid definition, 
then we are to believe that Christ held himself in his own 
hands when he said, u this is my body.” Noiv the instances 
in the llihie, in all parts of it in which phrases disputed be¬ 
tween us and our opponents indicated limited duration, anil 
only that, are numerous beyond counting:*—sometimes, not 
longer than a man’s life, as when after certain conditions of 
compact, the slave is said to serve his master for ever. In 
other cases it is more extended, but still temporary; as when 
the land of Judea is called an everlasting possession; the 
law an everlasting covenant; the nation a people established 
for ever ; the hierarchy an everlasting priesthood. As to the 
last, the writer to the Hebrews tells us, that “ the priest¬ 
hood being changed there is made a necessity of change also 
of the law; for there is verily a disannulling of the com¬ 
mandment going before for the weakness and unprofitable¬ 
ness of it.” 

Aiwv (the principal word in the Greek original), Mr. Simp¬ 
son in his Essay on the duration of fututc rewards and punish¬ 
ments (p. 17 ) asserts, occurs about a hundred times in the 
New Testament, in seventy of v\hich at least it is clearly used 
for limited duration. In the ►Scpf.uagint translation of the 
Old Testament it is even repeated, and several times it is 
repeated twice, and in two instances signifies no longer a 
period than the life of one man only. “ It is,” says the same 
critic, “ an observation of the utmost importance, that when 

• Sec Ex. xxi. 1- 
Numb. xxv. 13. 


Ecck-b. l. 4. I Cor. vui, 13. Gen. xvu. 8, 13, ly. 
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aiwv, or auavtotj, arc applied to the future punishment of the 
wicked, they arc never joined to life, immortality, incorrup¬ 
tibility, but are always connected with fire, or with that 
punishment, pain, or second death, which is effected by 
means of fire. Now since fire, which consumes or decom¬ 
poses other perishable bodies, is itself of a dissoluble or 
perishable nature, this intimates a limitation of the period 
of time.” The phrase, “ everlasting fire,” is plainly a meta¬ 
phor, a metaphor which the Jews would be at no loss to 
understand: the associations which they derived from the fire 
in the valley of Ilinnom would render it sufficiently intel¬ 
ligible. 

The phraseology was familiar in the Old Testament. Fire 
unquenchable, fire not to he quenched, is used in many places 
in which it cannot be literal. Thus Jeremiah (xvii. L'7*) 
threatens the Jews, in the name of God, for their breach of 
the sablmth, ‘•then will I kindle a fire in the gates (of Jeru¬ 
salem,) and it shall devour the palaces thereof, and it shall 
not be quenched.” So Isaiah (xxxiv. 1), &c.), speaking of 
Idumea, “and the streams thereof shall be turned into pitch, 
and the dust thereof into brimstone, and the land thereof 
shall become burning pitch. It shall not he quenched night 
nor day: the smoke thereof shall go up for ever.”—While 
on this part of the subject, I shall just allude to a remark 
made on Mr, Grundy’s view of the text in which it is said of 
the wicked that their worm dieth not, and their fire is not 
quenched. After quoting a passage from Mr. Grundy’s Dis¬ 
course, and making some comment on it, the lecturer went 
on to assert, “ In a note moreover, we are informed that the 
foregoing criticism is founded on the assumption of the pas¬ 
sage really referring to future punishment, which, however, 
the preacher affirms it does not. For, lie adds, we have before 
shown, the worm has been long since dead, and for ages has 
the fire been quenched.” The impression which this use of 
Mr. G rundy’s language had a tendency to leave, is one wholly 
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foreign to his meaning; for it would seem to imply that Mr. 
Grundy asserted the extension already of retributive penalty 
in the future life. The plain import is, that our Lord used 
a metaphor taken from perishable things, which have, in fact, 
perished—and thence it cannot be proved that he referred to 
an eternal state of suffering. The allusion, as is well known, 
is taken from the close of Isaiah, where, of the worshippers 
going to Jerusalem, it is said, they shall look upon the ear- 
eases of the men that have transgressed, for their worm shall 
not die, neither shall their tire be quenched. It is plain that 
here it means not eternity, and though applied by Christ to 
future punishment, it does not follow from the language that 
he means to imply unending punisliment. Archbishop New- 
come’s language is as strong as Mr. Grundy’s; for he also 
says, in the valley of lliunom, the worm died when its 
food failed—aud the pile on which human sacrifices were 
burnt to Moloch was often extinguished.” To the writer of 
the lectures which have been referred to, we are all deeply 
indebted for an example set us in times and under circum¬ 
stances of which we can but little now estimate the diffi- 
cultv ; we owe him the tribute of our respect for an honest 
and fearless advocacy of truth, of mental and religious free¬ 
dom, at the expense of painful and personal sacrifices. 

Thus, while none of these passages that I have referred to 
prove this doctrine, there are many scriptures at utter variance 
with it. God is again and again callc * the father that created 
us. We are taught that he is good,and that his tender mercies 
are over all his works. God is love. lie will not always chide, 
we are told, neither will he keep his anger for ever; that he 
will not cast off for ever; that he hath not shut up his lender 
mercies in anger. Finally, almost in the close of the sacred 
volume, wc are informed that there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, neither crying, neither shall they suffer any 
more pain; for the former things are passed away. Both these 
cannot be true. It is a moral contradiction to conceive a 
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gracious and merciful God, creating beings with immortal life, 
and then rendering them eternally wretched: we have but 
one alternative, either we must renounce our faith in these 
declarations, or we renounce it in the benevolence of God. 
There are but two texts, one in Daniel, and the other in Mat¬ 
thew, in which there is any remarkable force. In these it is 
said that the wicked go away into everlasting punishment, but 
the righteous into life eternal, and on these two phrases the 
tremendous doctrine is built up. The duration of both are 
urged to be equal, and we are told, that if we deny eternal 
damnation, we deny eternal life. No such thing. Reason, 
feeling, nature, justice, moral sentiment, the belief of a per¬ 
fect God, and the force of scriptural evidence, coincide with 
the one and are repugnant to the other. There is not a single 
proof which can be urged in favour of a future life, which is 
not an irrefutable argument against future perdition. If you 
deduce the ideas from the goodness of God, from his truth, 
from his wisdom, it is essentially subversive of this dark 
dogma. If you deduce the idea from the nature of man, it 
comes to the same purpose; if you conclude he is to live 
for ever, because of his infinite and progressive faculties of 
reason and of conscience, you must by the same argument infer 
that lie is to live to a better end than to be cast eternally into 
hell. If he was worth creation, he is worth preserving; if he 
is worth preserving, lie is worth being made good and happy. 
If a great multitude of immortals arc to endure infinite pain, 
so far as they are concerned, the existence of a soul and the 
being of a God are infinite evils. 

The spirit and the letter of Scripture is in favour of this 
glorious doctrine. Every Scripture which proves that God 
is good and not malignant is in favour of it; every Scripture 
which proves that God is a restorer and not a destroyer is in 
favour of it; every Scripture which proves that God lias more 
the desire to pardon than to punish proves it. To this effect 1 
might quote passages to greater extent than the whole of this 
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lecture occupies; the selection must therefore be limited, not 
by the want of matter but by the want of space. “ God is 
love: and he so loved the world, that he gave his only begot¬ 
ten son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life: for God sent not his son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world through him 
might be saved.”* “ Jehovah is full of compassion, slow to 
anger and of great mercy. Jehovah is good to all: and his 
tender mercies are over all his works. All thy works do 
praise thee, O Jehovah : and thy saints shall bless thee.” Wc 
are exhorted to “ taste and see that the Lord is good.” 
“ The goodness of God,” we arc told, “ endureth continually.” 
“ The Lord God,” we are assured ,/ 4 is merciful and gracious, 
long suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping 
mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and 
sin.” “The Lord your God is gracious and merciful, and 
will not turn away his face from you if ye turn to him.” 
“ The Lord is merciful and gracious ; slow to anger and 
plenteous in mercy: he hath not dealt with us after our 
sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities: for as the 
heaven is high above the earth, so great is his mercy towards 
them that fear him; as far as the cast is from the west, so far 
hath he removed our transgressions from us : Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so hath the Lord compassion on them 
that fear him : for he knoweth our frame; he remcinbcreth 
that wc are dust.” And from our ■earliest prayer to our 
dying hour, we arc taught in the simplest and sublimest of 
all supplications to open our address to God thus; “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” Wc read evermore in Scripture 
that God’s is not an everlasting anger; as such passages as 
the following testify: “His anger endureth but for a mo¬ 
ment.” “ He will not always chide, neither v ill he keep his 
anger for ever.” “ Hath God forgotten to be gracious; hath 


• J John iv. 16; John lii. 16, 17. 
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he in anger shut up his tender mercies ? ” “I will not con¬ 
tend for ever, neither will I be always wrath: for the spirit 
should fail before me, and the souls which I have made.” 
■Correspondent with the doctrine of these expressions, and 
with the spirit of the whole Gospel, is a passage that I quote 
from a book which Protestants in general declare not to 
he canonical. “Thou hast mercy upon all; for thou canst 
do all things, and winkest at the sins of men, because they 
should amend. For thou lovest all things that are, and ab- 
horrest nothing which thou hast made : for never wouldst 
thou have made any thing if thou lmdst hated it. And how 
could any thing have endured, if it had not been thy will; or 
been preserved, if not called by thee ? But thou sparest 
thine, for they are thine, O Lord, thou lover of souls. For 
thine incorruptible spirit is in all things ; therefore chastenest 
thou them, by little and little, that offend, and warnest them 
by putting them in remembrance wherein they have offended, 
that leaving their wickedness, they may believe on thee, O 
Lord. For thy power is the beginning of righteousness; 
and because thou art the Lord of all, it maketh Thee to he 
gracious unto all. But thou, O God, art gracious and true : 
long suffering, and in mercy ordering all things: for if we 
sin, we are thine, knowing thy power; hut we will not sin, 
knowing that we arc accounted thine.” * 

Once more, whatever theoretical view we may happen to 
hold on the redemption of man by Christ, the end and glory 
of that redemption requires as the only consistent consumma¬ 
tion, the ultimate happiness and virtue of mankind. To this 
purport I shall adduce one passage of Scripture and quote a 
commentary. The passage is Rom. v. 12—21, and the com¬ 
mentary is by Dr. S. Smith. “ As by one man sin entered 
into the world, and death by sin; and thus death hath passed 

* V*. xcv. 8. 9, 10 j Pi. xxxit. 8 ; Ps. Hi. I ; Exod. xxxiv. G, 7 ; 2 Citron, xxx. 9 ; 
IV «iii. S, &c. ;■ Matt. \i. 9; Ps. xxx. 5 ; Ps. riii. 9; Ps. lxxwii. 7 ; Isa. Ixvii. 16 ; 
Wisdom ol* Solomon, xi. 23—26. 
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upon all men, inasmuch as all lmvc sinned: (for until the 
law sin was in the world, but sin is not imputed, where 
there is no law:) nevertheless death reigned from Adam to 
Moses, even over those that had not sinned after the simili¬ 
tude of Adam’s transgressions, who is a figure (a type) of 
him that was to eoiuo: (yet the free gift likewise is not so, 
as was the offence: for if through the offence of one, many 
have died, much more the grace of Clod, and the gift by grace, 
which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. 
Neither is the gift so, as it was by one that sinned ; for judg¬ 
ment was of one offence to condemnation, but the free gift is of 
many offences unto justification. For if, by the offence of 
one, death reigned by one, much more those who receive the 
abounding of grace and of the gift of righteousness shall reign 
in life by one, even Jesus Christ:) so then as by the offence 
of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; so 
likewise by the righteousness of one the free gift hath conic 
upon all men to justification of life. For as by the disobedi¬ 
ence of one many were made sinners, so likewise, by the 
obedience of one, many shall be made righteous. Moreover, 
the law entered that sin might abound: but where sin 
abounded, grace did much more abound. That as sin hath 
reigned unto death, even so might grace reign through right¬ 
eousness unto eternal life by Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

t: In this passage all men arc said to have been made mortal 
by the offence of Adam, and here the-phrase ( all men* must 
necessarily be understood to signify every individual of the hu¬ 
man race. Though the style of Ihe apostle in this passage is re¬ 
markably intricate and perplexed, yet his meaning is clear, and 

scarcely to lie misunderstood. He affirms that death entered 
* 

into the world by Adam, and that in consequence of his offence, 
death passed upon all men, or all men became .aortal. Thus 
many wore made sinful or mortal by one. In this sense Adam 
was a tvpe of Jesus Christ: for as all mankind became subject 
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to great privation or suffering in consequence of the offence 
of one, namely Adam, so the greatest privileges and blessings 
are bestowed on all mankind in consequence of the obedience 
of one, namely, Jesus Christ. But it is only in this single 
circumstance that all suffer and all are benefited by one, that 
there is any analogy between them: for in every other respect 
there is the greatest possible difference between Adam and 
Christ. The act entailing such important consequences upon 
the whole human race, was, on the part of Adam, an act of 
transgression, on the part of Christ an act of obedience. 
And there is a still further disparity between them; for the 
calamities resulting from the act of transgression were the 
legal punishment of the offence; but the blessings accruing 
from the act of obedience were not such as could be claimed 
by law, but were the free, unpurchased unmerited gift of 
God. And the consequences of the act of transgression and 
the act of obedience may be placed in still more striking 
contrast: for the act of transgression was but one, and yet 
death, with all the calamities connected with it, passed upon 
the whole human race; while the act of obedience provides 
justification for many offences: nor is this all; for the bless¬ 
ings procured for all mankind by the obedience of Christ 
are unspeakably greater than the calamities brought upon 
them by the offence of Adam.” 

“ This is undoubtedly the argument of the Apostle. Not¬ 
withstanding all the obscurity and perplexity of his language, 
whoever reads the passage with attention, must perceive these 
were the ideas which were in his mind. And in the whole com¬ 
pass of Christian truth, there is no doctrine more important 
or more glorious than that which is thus disclosed. It is a di¬ 
rect and positive declaration,that the blessings,provided by the 
obedience of Christ, shall, in number of persons who partake 
them, be co-extensive with the calamities produced by the 
offence of Adam, and in their magnitude and value greatly 
exceed them. This is sufficient; this is decisive; these ideas 
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were in the mind of the apostle; this is the doctrine which 

he plainly and indisputably teaches, and nothing more is 

necessary. For, even though it should be proved that he 

illustrates his doctrine by a fanciful allusion to what was 

* 

itself only an allegory; that his reasoning is not in every 
respect complete, and even, that lie did not himself fully 
comprehend all the glorious consequences of the sublime 
truth he disclosed, that truth would be neither the less im¬ 
portant nor the less certain. The great fact itself, the fact 
which it was his object and his office to teach, and in which 
lie could not be mistaken, was, that the blessings produced 
by the obedience of Christ shall be as extensive as the evils 
occasioned by the offence of Adam ; that all who suffer from 
the one shall partake of the benefits of the other, while these 
benefits themselves shall infinitely exceed and overbalance 
the calamities entailed on mankind by the first transgres¬ 
sion. The conclusion is inevitable, that the whole human 
race shall ultimately be restored to virtue and happiness. 
By one passage of Scripture then, at least, the doctrine 
which it is the object of this work to establish, is posi¬ 
tively and expressly affirmed; arid this is decisive.” * 

To sustain this doctrine we hoar analogy also pleaded. 
Pain, it is said, has no tendency to correct. This is not true. 
Pain often does correct—and many are led back to virtue by 
means of a sad experience. Pain physically and morally is 
the great instrument of warning. But though it were fully 
granted that pure pain were not a corrective agency, it may, 
in connection with other influences, bring healing to the soul. 
We never see it unmixed in this world, and we have no 
just ground to conclude it will be so in another, llow often 
is it the means of drawing forth a mercy mid a grace from 
others that softens the stony heart of the transgressor. How 
often, when the sinner is laid low—yea, and by the very 


• Hr. Sonthwooil Smith on the Divine (iovcriiinerit, 
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effect of crimes, will a kind look or word, an instance of 
forbearance or forgiveness, work a regeneration on his nature. 
How often will the son who plagued his parents’ life, and 
whitened their hair with sorrow, when driven by misery to 
seek again the shelter of a home, be sweetened into meekness 
by a mother’s love, and be raised again to dignity by a father’s 
generosity. If pain then, by making us feel the goodness of 
olliers, will so frequently incite us to deserve it, are we to 
conceive that an experience, with clearer knowledge of God’s 
love, shall be entirely ineffectual ? It is said, that men grow 
more licardencd in sin the longer they continue in it. 1 
allow it was a generous truth: and yet the thought of a mo¬ 
ment—the visit of one pure, memory, may suffice to change a 
life of crime. Blit our argument is, that men will not con¬ 
tinue. in sin ; and it will not be asserted, that if reformation 
is at all possible, God will refuse the means, and make crime 
eternal. It. is further stated that the wicked, by force of num¬ 
bers and society with each other, grow increasingly worse: 
it is to be proved, which it is not and cannot, that in a future 
existence there is any such distribution cither local or moral. 
This doctrine is not only unfounded in analogy, but contra¬ 
dicted by it—there must be either destruction or renovation: 
so it is in the natural world, and so it is in the moral. 
Nothing can sustain continued existence in a state of extreme 
disorganization; a certain amount of consistency and har¬ 
mony is an essential condition of every being—without this, 
there must he dissolution and destruction. Sin being then con¬ 
fusion in the soul and in society, an eternal state of progres¬ 
sive sin is inconceivable. Pain, being in like manner dis¬ 
organization in body or mind, an eternity of growing pain is 
equally inconceivable. Continued and extreme pain there¬ 
fore must cither destroy its subject or destroy itself; and 
then on this argument alone we perceive that eternal torture 
is a theological figment; a nonentity and impossibility. 

The belief is further pressed upon us on grounds of moral 
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influence. This is but an additional argument against it, for 
it either has no effector a bad one. It has no effect, from its 
vagueness and its incoinprchensibleness. It does not fasten 
on the moral feelings—it sinks dead by its own ponderous¬ 
ness. It has no effect from its inconsistency with human 

* 

nature; there is no affinity between a finite being and bound¬ 
less torture; ami thence from the want of truth there is also a 
want of power. It has no effect, because there is an instinc¬ 
tive abhorrence in the heart against it; and there is an in¬ 
stinctive justice which repels it; the imagination reels before 
it—the mind retreats from it, and finds that it is loo odious 

even to he looked at. That it has no effect may be seen to 

* 

a vast extent: millions in all countries profess to believe it, 
and among these have been, and are, many of the most aban¬ 
doned that ever brought shame upon their nature; and yet a 
faith in hell gave them no fear of vice. Ho far as it has in¬ 
fluence it is of a bad kind ; because it familiarizes the mind 
with coarse images; because it breathes into obedience a 
spirit of slavish fear; because it makes terror an instrument 
of religion; because it throws darkness on the ways of provi¬ 
dence; because it undermines filial confidence in (iod, and 
puts a limit either to his power or his love. The doctrine of 
ultimate and universal salvation lowers the sanctions of 
righteousness. Hut what is the true motive fo goodness, 
what is the spirit of it—that which unites us most to (iod ? 
Love, not fear; not fear of hell; and in t he sense of terror not 
even fear of God himself. Fear \s mere submission to force, 
not the willing service of heart-felt appreciation ; the crouching 
of a slave in outward show to the despot whom in his soul 
lie thoroughly detests. Now as we cannot love by constraint, 
what ideas of God arc most likely to move our affections, 
and consequently produce in us the true spirit of obedience ? 
Evidently his benevolence, his purity, his disinterested good¬ 
ness, his fatherly nature—to be drawn to him with the cords 

c 2 
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of our hearts, we sec him in the clear light of his moral beauty. 
It is rather paradoxical that these doctrines on the power of 
fear, the righteousness of vindictive punishment, and the 
limits of moral reformation, should be propagated in our 
times, when all the practical tendencies of society are in con¬ 
tradiction. The influence of conviction and not of force, the 
influence of mind and not pain, is the growing spirit of the 
time, and a faith, which puts no bound to hope; for the love 
of man is a motive deepening ever in the great social heart. 
This is the blessing of our day,—it has enlightened education, 
and softened the rigour of instruction; it is mingling the gentle¬ 
ness of morev with the austerity of punishment; it is working 
to restore the criminal and not to destroy, tempering discipline 
with wisdom, believing that corrective amelioration is most use¬ 
ful and most just ; in the same believing spirit it is sending a 
vast spiritual agency into every realm of vice : while thus phi¬ 
losophy and philanthropy labour in the trust they shall leave 
men better than they found them, exploding the errors which 
had been the greatest curses to mankind, these are the very er¬ 
rors which theology sanctities, which it is heresy to deny: whilst 
a moral and merciful civilization is exerted to exalt man, theo¬ 
logy continues to deface the image of fiod ; the one scatter¬ 
ing beauty on mortality, and the other spreading darkness on 
eternity ; the one removing pain, and the other preaching it. 

The doctrine wc oppose is further defended on the ground 
that sin is an infinite offence, that man is therefore an infinite 
offender; and that an infinite offender deserves unending 
punishment. The assertion, that man can he an infinite 
offender, is wholly inconsistent with the views which the 
orthodox themselves present of man. To be a transgressor 
in any degree, implies the possession of a noble nature, much 
less to be an infinite transgressor; but with the miserable and 
contemptible creature which Calvinism describes as man, it is 
impossible to associate any idea that is either noble or in- 
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finite, for good or for evil. We may assume another mode 
of reasoning. The obedience of the law is righteousness, the 
transgression of the law is sin. These are correspondent de¬ 
finitions. By every rule, therefore, of logical deduction, if a 
• single act of sin is an infinite evil, a single act of obedience is 
an infinite good; and on the same grounds of justice by 
which one man is doomed to an everlasting hell, the other 
merits an eternal heaven. 

But to speak of man at all as an infinite offender, is to set 
common sense at defiance. Whence can be the infinitude of 


bis offence? Not in its origin, not in its effects, not in its 
duration : not in its origin, for it is produced in limited facul¬ 
ties ; not in its effects, for the errors of a created nature, 
counteracted by an uncreated omnipotence, can never he in¬ 
finite, can never be irremediable; not in its duration, for the 
life of one man, the lives of all men to the end of human ge¬ 
nerations, arc but a point in the universe and government of 
God. Sin is either a state of mind or a state of action ; but 
whether as one or the other, it. must of necessity be limited. 
Were the career of man extended to that of Methusalem, and 
his powers as capacious as his years were many; were the 
whole of that existence a succession of crime, unchcercd by 
a solitary \irtiie ; were the energy of the mightiest intellect 
devoted to contrive guilt, and the efforts of the most inge¬ 
nious sinfulness given to its execution ; were every creation 
of fancy a vision of impurity, every ibstinet an impulse to 
cruelty, every emotion a movement of malignity, yet even 
thus horrible, we could not v if h truth call man an infinite 
offender. Neither in desire nor in action can he be such. 


Not in desire, for there is no man that wishes, there never 
has been the man that wished, absolute, unmingled, endless 
evil; not in action, for there is no man, whatever the malig¬ 
nity of his intention, has unlimited power of execution. If 
sin is an infinite offence, then all sins are equal, for infinity 
Inis no degrees; if sinners arc infinite transgressors, then 
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criminals have no distinctions; transgression has no grada¬ 
tions, and the whole moral space is annihilated between him 
who stands on the very margin of heaven, and him who is 
already plunged into hell; the same impassable gulf which 
exists between their conditions, exists also between their' 
characters. 

Man is not an infinite offender, nor yet is he an incor¬ 
rigible one. There is nothing in his nature or history which 
justifies the conclusion. There is no point of moral baseness 
so low that we can mark it as a hopeless condition, lie is 
not immutable ; and as change is possible, changes for the 
better may be looked for, as well as changes for the worse. 
Such changes have been ; the painful experience of evil and 
wrong-doing, however slow and vacillating, always drives to¬ 
wards them ; all observation, therefore, is in favour of our 
expectation. YVc look not on the deepest, the deadliest, and 
the worst instance of human depravity, as beyond correction, 
beyond improvement, beyond the power of Almighty God ; 
we look upon no ignorance that may not be enlightened; 
upon no vice that may not be removed; upon no human 
countenance so scarred with the traces of depravity, as to 
leave nothing visible blit the hand-writing of reprobation; 
God forbid that we should behold any human being with hu¬ 
manity’s capacities, destined, beyond amendment, to hopeless 
corruption and to incorrigible misery. I deny not the exist¬ 
ence and the delusion of vice. I deny not the abuse of the 
noblest faculties, or the perversion of the best affections, but 
1 do deny that the human soul is ever so wrecked or lost as 
to become utterly hopeless. The man of pleasure may turn 
from joy to joy, and collect nothing for his home but weari¬ 
ness and disgust; the man of ambition may sacrifice health 
and repose, honour and probity; the covetous man may. du¬ 
ring a long life, drudge away days of labour, arid toss through 
nights of oare, to die in the possession of what he never en¬ 
joyed ; the indolent and the prodigal may live as if there were 
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no tomorrow; the vieious and profane may reel on, reckless of 
a future existence and a future judgment. We have all seen 
every human passion making havoc upon virtue; but we 
have also seen the passions, carrying with them their own 
sting and their own punishment, and in that sting and pu¬ 
nishment, to a certain extent at least, they have contained 
their own amelioration and amendment. That human beings 
have been raised from their lowest debasement, that they 
have been emancipated from the worst of moral bondage, that 
they have been purified from the deepest of pollutions, we. 
have many consolatory evidences, lri every nation of earth 
that now enjoys the blessings of religion, of liberty, of artN, of 
moral and social refinement, we, have proofs, that by gradual 
and progressive improvement, these human beings may be 
delivered from the very worst estate of ignorance, vice, desti¬ 
tution, and brutality. For what are the nations that wo now 
glory to acknowledge, but instances the most undeniable, that 
man is not only an imperishable, but also an improvable crea¬ 
ture ? I have seen beings in their thoughtlessness, the vic¬ 
tims of their own vanity, sink miserable and despairing into 
the terror which they had prepared for themselves : but must 
1 say, that they shall never throughout eternity discover the 
littleness of the objects they desired, nor abstain from 
chasing the phantoms that misled them ? 1 have seen men 

insanely and foolishly toil for all that makes life a trille, at the 
loss of all that makes it a glory ; I have read in history, and 
I can recal by memory, the experience of those who spent all 
they had of energy or misused all they had of goodness to 
obtain that which at last they felt their torture ; 1 have seen 
the turbulent nature soften into peace, the thoughtless 
awakened into wisdom and action, the profane elevated into 
reverence, the impious bending to pray, the angry subdued 
into meekness, the proud converted to the wisdom of hu¬ 
mility, the hard-hearted melted to the goodness of mercy. 

Should it be said that this argument is too narrow, and 
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appeals only to immediate feeling, let us then take a wider 
sphere, arid try the principle by a larger test. Call to your 
attention the varieties of mankind, of their present and 
past condition, of their present and past circumstances. 
Many millions exist on the wide surface of the globe, 
among whom the elements of moral redemption have 
never had operation, on whose benighted souls a ray of 
Christian light has never dawned, hearts which have never 
fell the bliss of holy liberty, and bosoms that have never 
burned with heavenly fire. Take up a map of the world; 
east your eye over its boundaries and divisions, from pole to 
pole, and from meridian to meridian; conceive the myriads 
of rational beings who swarm along that surface; reflect on the 
wonderful diversities in their conditions and their training; 
pass over the dreary frosts of one country, and the deadening 
heat of others ; wherever you turn, humanity meets you under 
different forms, and in various circumstances—with habits 
more or less corrupted, with morals more or less pure, with 
religion more or less enlightened or absurd ; let me then ask 
any enlightened thinker, any one who has studied human na¬ 
ture, whether all these are to be arranged under one general 
classification. Consider the tribes around the arctic, bu¬ 
ried in darkness; pierce into the unexplored regions of 
Africa; go over the deserts of Arabia; walk among the 
tents of its predatory and pastoral populations; traverse 
Persia, India, Tartarv, the islands that dimly gleam through 
tlie Southern Ocean, and wherever you go, mankind are 
in various moral positions, and consequently under various 
terms of moral probation. Shall then that all-seeing Creator, 
to whom every heart is open, place all these motley tribes 
under one system of judgment ? It cannot be. Shall beings 
born in regions of darkness be condemned for want of light— 
beings who had never breathed but of impurity, for not being 
sanctified—rbeings bred amidst idols, for being idolatrous ? 
Taking thus into view' the populations of the earth, we have be- 
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fore us an infinity of moral conditions; and yet the differences 
are not greater between the extremes of them than those we 
might select in a single country or a single city; than those, in 
fact, which we know to exist. Respecting the terms of pro¬ 
bation, a New Zealander is not at a greater distance from an 
Englishman, than some Englishmen are from others. When 
we think then how many are ignorant and suffering by the 
very necessity of destiny, and by the same fate vicious and 
depraved, if the passage of a breath end all hope of amend- 

■ 

meat, our faith must cease in divine justice, as well as divine 
wisdom, and our perplexity be turned to despair. 

We look on man, not as a member of a sect, but as a child 
of God ; and once more, we ask, if he is not an infinite offender, 
nor yet incorrigible, is he not worth the correction ? If his 
purity and happiness be within the hounds of possibility, if his 
eternal misery by any degree of energy can be averted, arc we 
to believe that a God who has infinite benevolence V'ilfo him to 
perish; are we to believe that a God who has infinite power 
will exert none of it to save the most glorious of his works 
from utter destruction ? Can we suppose that God, omni¬ 
potent and most wise, would reverse eternally such capacities 
for goodness and happiness, and instead of training them to 
he instruments of boundless utility, would condemn them to 
be agents of eternal evil ? Will not God rather choose to 
sow the field of everlasting life with seeds of holiness and 
bliss, than to scathe it to a ruin and a wilderness ? I would 
not strip the future of its awe; no terror can be equal to the 
truth; it is the most solemn anticipation that can ever come 
upon the mind, and I maintain that nothing the most fearing 
imagination conceived in its wildest apprehensions ever 
equalled the reality: but, for God’s universe and for God’s 
creatures, there is always hope; in God’s power and wisdom 
there are limitless means, and at last there will be universal 
peace and universal emancipation. If creatures are not ul¬ 
timately and universally happy, it must be either from the 
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want of ability in God, or the want of inclination; and this 
difficulty pressing itself on the mind of a powerful and 
pious orthodox writer, he chose, in accounting for the 
loss of souls, to suppose that theologians had mistaken in 
their theories the nature of divine omnipotence j that love 
and power have distinct offices; but if he were to circum¬ 
scribe either attribute in God, it would be power and not 
love. On the ground of an eternal perdition, such attribute 
as a moral omnipotence can truly be ascribed to God. The 
able writer to whom I have alluded has seen to the bottom 
of the difficulty, ami believing as he does most sincerely in 
eternal suffering, believing also as he does with equal sin¬ 
cerity in the infinite love of God, he is compelled so far as 
the human will is concerned to circumscribe the sphere and 
action of divine omnipotence, or rather to deny it altogether. 
u The truth is,” lie says, “ that the only rational conclusion we 
can arrive at in the matter, is that in the nature of things no 
such attribute, can exist. And until the cloud, which its sup¬ 
posed existence throws on every procedure of divine provi¬ 
dence, is dissipated, we must either not think at all, or think 
amiss on that subject in comparison of which all other sub¬ 
jects arc unimportant, namely the character of God : I know 
that many may, at first sight, be startled at the assertion, that 
the power of God can in any sense be limited. In this, as in 
various instances, they will object to the same truth as a dis¬ 
tinct proposition, which they will freely assume and take for 
granted in all their reasonings. These very persons will speak 
of Providence as devising means and moving by gradual ad¬ 
vancement to the accomplishment of an end. If asked, why 
not decree the end without the means ? they answer, be¬ 
cause it could not be attained, at least so well, Avithout them. 
If then, the term couhl not, be at all admitted, (and how freely 
is this term applied to God in Scripture!) no such thing as 
unrestricted omnipotence exists. It is not that there is any 
limit in God. God forbid that I should dare to sav so. It 
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is, that power in its own nature is limited. It can act only 

on possibilities.Even power itself is 

but a vague and unintelligible notion, unless displayed to us 
as triumphing over ditKeulties, and rising superior to obstacles. 
A sweeping omnipotence, which could by one sovereign act 
of will, decree that in the nature of tilings neither impedi¬ 
ment nor resistance should exist, leaves no field even for power 
itself to act on. Omnipotence such as this, at least supplies 
no materials for man to comprehend or adore. No; we are 
’ constructed otherwise. Our faculties are so framed as to cor¬ 
respond with the truth and reality of things. The power 
that tills the soul with wonder and with praise is that which 
the Scripture of truth exhibits; that power in which (iod 
arises that his enemies may be scattered ; that omnipotence 
by which lie produces good out of evil, and subdues the most 
unyielding substances and stubborn elements into himself. 
But still more, as it respects the wisdom of (Iod, is it neces¬ 
sary to dismiss the notion of an absolute omnipotence before 
the former attribute can shine forth in its true glory. For 
surely, according to our concept ion s, it would be more wise 
to arrive at once, if that were possible, at all that means, and 
contrivances, and processes can accomplish, than to prefer 
elaborate and circuitous courses, merely for the sake of going 
round about to do what, could be done as well in the twinkling 
of an eye. And yet in what docs the divine wisdom as ap¬ 
prehensible by us consist? What are the views and disco¬ 
veries which lead us, with the apostle, to exclaim, ‘ Oh, the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
Clod?’ Is it not in those very procedures which if un¬ 
bounded power existed would be fully and not wisdom, that 
all the treasures of the infinite mind are manifested ? in 
adapting means to ends, in pursuing the patli of light amidst 
surrounding darkness, in harmonizing discordant principles, 
and bringing order out of confusion 

After a few other remarks, the author proceeds to maintain 
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l»is position by the testimony of Scripture.— 44 To quote 
Scripture,” he observes, “as fully as I might upon this sub¬ 
ject, would be, in a measure, to transcribe the Bible. I shall 
content myself with producing three passages, which, though 
not of the director kind, bear, I think, irresistibly on the 
point. The first is Ezek. xxxiii. 11. 4 As I live, saith the 
Lord (iod, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; 
hut that the wicked turn from his way and live: turn ye, 
turn ye, from all your evil ways; for why will ye tlie, O 
house of Israel?’ The second is Isa. v. 3, 4. 4 And now, 
O inhabitants of Jerusalem, and men of Judah, judge, I 
pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. What could have 
been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done in it? 
Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes.’ The last which 1 shall quote 
is Matt, xxiii. 37, 3H. 4 O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that 

killest the prophets and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
as a lien gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.’ ” 
44 Is this, then, 1 would ask any fair and candid person, 
who looks as if the All-gracious being who employs it, 
had any relief or remedy in reserve for those who wilfully 
reject the mercies he has freely oil'ered them ? Are those 
like the expressions of one who could bestow salvation in 
any other way, or any other terms ? Do they not resemble 
rather the tender complaints and anxious warnings of a pa¬ 
rent who had done all he could do, and proposed all that he 
had to propose, to rescue his child from ruin, and who must at 
last, with agonizing reluctance, give up that child, if he would 
still pursue those courses whose end is inevitable destruc¬ 
tion ? And if such be the characters in which Clod has been 
pleased to reveal himself; if such he the words which he has 
actually spoken, are we to be wise above wlmt is written ? Is 
it honouring God to say he uses a language to work upon our 
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feelings, which language is in reality a misrepresentation of 
the truth ; a misrepresentation, nevertheless, so ill contrived, 
that, after all, it does not deceive us ? Or is it exalting his 
great name, to magnify the mere natural attribute of his 
power, above those moral attributes in which consist at once 
his essence and his glory ? No. If it be indeed reverence 
to God, to dismiss him altogether from our minds, then all 
such considerations arc set at rest for ever. But if it be our 
duty, not only to think of him, but to bear him in all our 
thoughts, then in all around us we see this truth inscribed, 
that there is a limit in power or a limit in love. In which 
shall we place it'—In power ? Then we place it not in God, 
but in his lowest attribute.—In love ? Then indeed we place 
the limit in God himself—*' God is love.’* 

The reasoning of this passage is most cogent, the dilemma 
is inevitable. If there be eternal sin and eternal perdition ; 
if there he not ultimate and universal regeneration, limit 
there must he in love or in power: but holding as we do the 
doctrine of progressive discipline, we place limit in neither, 
and we glorify both. Strange it is, that while thus magni¬ 
fying God in the highest of his attributes, in the harmony 
and perfection of his nature, while thus trusting him with 
the faith of children, notwithstanding many things in his 
providence mysterious and inexplicable, in despite of the 
sin and misery that surround us, filling the human mind and 
human destiny with painful and perplexing problems, we 
believe him to be all-powerful as he, is all-good; yet in thus 
believing we are set down by Trinitarians as rebels against 
heaven, and blasphemers of our Creator. If reverence to 
God demand us to believe that the smoke of eternal tor¬ 
ment from the depths of an unfathom,able hell is an incense 
well pleasing in his sight, or an evil which he must endure 
but has no power to remove, then that is an honour we do 

> * Es^hj-, &c, l>\ tin* Ilcv. Henry Woodward: Lisay s\ Oir the Nature of 

tlu* Divine OtimipUni'e. 
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not and we cannot give: that is not the God wc worship; 
that is not the God we can love : and if to believe in God be 


to think him such as Calvin and others have pictured him, 
then at once take not only the name of Christians from us, 
but in addition stigmatize us with that of atheists. 

III. To limit the power of God in order to justify his love, 
is the struggle of a humane and benignant nature against a 
dark and stern theology; but writers in orthodox divinity, 
whom it would be too tedious to catalogue, have not scrupled 
to go the whole length along the line of fearful consequences 
to which their system led them. They have not hesitated to 
plead for the eternity of hell’s torments the ylnry of God ; 
strange idea indeed of tlie glory of God, to contemplate him 
as the author of everlasting pain and everlasting sin. We 
think that every attribute of God, in every manifestation, is 
directly against this doctrine. Ilis omniscience is against it. 
He must have known from all eternity the destiny of the 
lost: and with this knowledge, on the orthodox theory, he 
made creatures with the direct foresight of their everlasting 
misery and everlasting destruction. Ilis omnipotence is 
against it. I have shown by the long extract I have before 
quoted, that the profound and consistent theological reasoner 
who believes in eternal perdition cannot believe in a moral 
omnipotence. An all-powerful being must be either infinitely 
malignant or infinitely benevolent. If God were, the one, he 
could find delight only in the suffering of his creatures; and 
he wills not to relieve them, because he does notwill them to 
be happy. Hut this idea is utterly repugnant to the first 
principles of religion. If God be, as we believe he is, the 
other, he can have no motive to make his children, the work 


of his own bands, endlessly wretched; and having the power, 
he has also the will to redeem them. A progressive universe 
is, therefore, the only true solution to God’s providence, and 


God's prescience. 


Divine justice, it is said, demands it. 


What, then, is divine justice ? 


Is this divine justice identical 
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with vengeance 5 Is it divine justice, to make the everlasting 
torture of a race—for the saved arc but the gleanings—a 
sacrifice to boundless self-glorification ? Is it divine justice 
to array all the force of infinite attributes against a limited, a 
weak, and erring creature? Is it divine justice to meet the 
offence of ephemeral mortality with the agony of deathless 
torture and of resistless wrath ? If this he divine justice, wc 
have reason to rejoice that it is not human justice. Such 
justice is but naked malignity; and this view of it is the more 
firmly established when we further consider that, by the ortho¬ 
dox theology, all is the result of a foregone conclusion, the last 
term of a dark progression, the execution of a cause uttered 

in the black womb of etornitv, for which the wretches are 

¥ 

prepared by the inheritance of a corrupt nature in a corrupt 
world, and lest all natural causes should he insufficient, by an 
exposure to the unseen snares of a Satan profound in cunning, 
mighty in malice, and, by himself and his agents, all but 
omnipotent ami omnipresent. This argument from divine 
justice is urged so frequently arid earnestly, that I shall here 
transcribe a few remarks from a writer who has treated the 
subject with equal force of logic and fervour of eloquence. 
<c Justice and goodness,” he observes, te arc the same. Jus¬ 
tice requires no more punishment for sin than goodness: 
goodness requires the same as justice, hut the manner in 
which benevolence manifests itself und<gr the form of good¬ 
ness and of justice is different, and, therefore, requires a 
different appellation. A person who forgives an offence 
upon repentance and reformation is good: this is one modi¬ 
fication of goodness, which, by way of eminence, is often 
called goodness itself, or more strictly mercy: the person 
who visits an offence which is neither repented of, nor 
amended with a proper degree of pain, is also good : this is 
another modification of goodness to which the term justice 
is applied. Mercy and justice, therefore, do not differ from 
each other in thqir nature, since they equally arise from be- 
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nevolcnce, and they differ in aspect only according to the 
moral condition of the being with regard to whom they 
are exemplified. This account of divine justice explains, 
in the most satisfactory manner, the principle on which 
Deity rewards and punishes mankind. Did men never 
violate the laws of rectitude, he would make them invariably 
and completely happy. But there is no person who is free 
from fault; the moral state of every individual is, in some 
respect or at some period, such as it ought not to be. 
Every bad disposition, and every improper habit, must be 
rectified before happiness can be enjoyed. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the moral governor of the world should vary 
his conduct according to the character of the person whom 
he has to treat; that he should visit the good with favour, 
and manifest his disapprobation of the wicked; for, if he 
were to make happiness compatible with sin, it could not be 
corrected. The effect of pain is to make us dislike and 
avoid that which causes it. It is for this reason pain is an¬ 
nexed to sin. Sin is an evil which it is necessary to remove; 
pain is employed as the instrument of its destruction; 
and that principle by which Deity has established this 
constitution of things, by which he so regulates events 
os invariably to secure the ultimate reward of good¬ 
ness, and the punishment of 'wickedness, is distinguished 

by the term justice.Were it necessary 

to add any thing more to show that divine justice is not in¬ 
consistent with the attribute of goodness, but a part of it, the 
consideration of the design of its inflictions would afford 
further evidence of this truth. Every violation of the law of 

V 

God involves the transgressor, sooner or later, in suffering; 
aud of this constitution of things, by which pain is insepa¬ 
rably connected with deviation from rectitude, the Supreme 
Being is the author. Why did he appoint it ? Why did he so 
dispose the whole tendency of his moral government as to en¬ 
sure this consequence ? Why does he, who is a being of un- 
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erring wisdom and infinite bencvolcrwe, never suffer nny 
offence which is unreponted of to escape, punishment ? Since 
his very nature is love, and since lie created all his intelligent, 
offspring in order to make them happy, it can be no gratifi¬ 
cation to him to involve them in suffering. Their groans 
can be no music to his ear. If he afflict them, it must be, 

not for his own gratification, but for their benefit. 

• . . . Viewing then the attribute of justice, which lias 

been supposed to require the endless misery of the greater 
* part of the human race, us Unit very principle which is de¬ 
signed to prevent this terrible coio-cquouce, (u man) feels 
himself capable of relying with implicit confidence on the de¬ 
cisions of the judge, both with record ti hims.-lf nod all man¬ 
kind. lie is satisfied that he will treat even tin* most crimi¬ 
nal with perfect equity ; that he will place them in circum¬ 
stances ihc he->t adapted to their unhappy condition ; that 
his discipline will ultimately accomplish its end, and extirpate 
sin and misery from the creation/” * If the doctrine of eternal 


torment be contradictory to God’s justice, much more is it to 
his wisdom : ffir surely it is not wise t o create only to destroy ; 
—to perpetuate endless moral conflict—not only to destroy 
and confuse, but to destroy and confuse the best and noblest, 
of his works—to inflict undying anguish on capacities suited 
for undying happiness, to ruin every faculty and to blast 
every hope. Nor is the doctrine less opposed to his holiness 
than to his wisdom. Improved ideas on the philosophy of 
our spiritual nature, and on the real purport of moral retri¬ 
bution, with the penalties of sin, imply the continuance of 
sin. A material hell or u material heaven by the thinking 
portion of all sects is in general exploded. Sin carries with 
it and creates its own punishments: if sin then he eternal 
and progressive in its sufferings, it must also be eternal and 
progressive m ils existence audits evils. Hell is not merely 
a region of unalterable horror, where wretches writhe in eter- 
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nal torture, but also a region of boundless sin, of malignant 
wickedness, of hopeless corruption, of vilest affections, of 
basest passions. What shall we then say of an infinite holi¬ 
ness, enlightened by infinite wisdom, armed with infinite 
power, allowing this condition to exist ? If the doctrine of 
eternal torment be true, no such attribute as divine mercy can 
have being: if this doctrine be true, a God of goodness is 
a fiction of imagination, the creation of a brain-sick enthu¬ 
siasm, the dream of amiable but unfounded hopes. It is of 
no purpose to qualify in these things: there is no room in 
the same universe for a good God and an eternal hell: if this 
doctrine be tme, the past is a wreck, and the future a curse. 
To such a condition of existence annihilation were a prefer¬ 
able alternative. It were better the brain should at once 
moulder with the thoughtless sod, than be tortured with the 
wilderings of everlasting contradictions; it were better the 
affections should perish with the last earthly sigh than throb 
through an eternity of agonized or selfish existence. On 
the orthodox supposition, either man must lose his iden¬ 
tity and go to heaven without remembering whom he knew 
and loved in life, or he must lose his sympathy, become 
apostate to all his better feelings, and see without pain or 
pity many given over to despair with whom on earth he walked 
in dearest friendship. Instead of the big tear which would 
have burst from his eye in the years of mortality at the 
thought even of a partial separation; instead of the affec¬ 
tionate and instinctive anguish which would have tom his 
breast, as he saw the last vision in the sun, and the last flut¬ 
ter in the breeze of the sail which was wafting his friend to 
another clime; he must approve the sentence, nay, some 
maintain, he must see its execution with triumph, which may 
consign his nearest and dearest to endless damnation.—If the 
belief could be habitually and practically realized, that human 
souls were every minute over the wide earth dropping into 
hell, that amongst the sighs of death with wliich the world is 
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filled, the greater number are the knells of infinite perdition, 
that the graves on which the mourners weep, which to us 
all, at one time or other, make earth a vale of tears, are so 
many monuments of irreparable wreck, the silent witnesses 
of God’s anger and man’s despair; if any one, I repeat, could 
constantly, and in very truth, believe that souls were thus 
quitting the present scene, souls with enlarged capacities, but 
enlarged for eternal sorrow, and ever smile again, he might 
wear the form of his species, but he should have the heart 
of a fiend. Faith in such a doctrine should kill at once the 
life of joy; every sound should be funereal, brightness or 
beauty there should be none. Each of us, like Job, should 
curse the day of his birth, but with a more terrible earnest¬ 
ness ; the exclamation of Jeremiah would be in every mouth 
an appropriate utterance, u Oh that my head were waters, 
and my eyes were fountains of tears !** Is there the human 
being that could feel joy in the midst of an hospital, could 
laugh in a city of the plague, while death went from couch 
to couch, while mirth was banished from each hearth, and 
the grass of desolation growing in the streets ? But how 
much more should all delight be banished from the soul, if 
in the Creator’s universe there be a dark and measureless 
region, filled with hideous abominations and unexpiring tor¬ 
ments ! If thus it be, let there, I repeat, be no look of 
happiness, let there be no voice of sweetness; let garment of 
praise be changed for the spirit of heaviness; let all heads 
be bent in grief, and all eyes dim with weeping, in lamenta¬ 
tion for the sorrows of the universe. But be it not so— 
leave us at least a gleam of light from heaven. 


“ Cease every joy to glimmer o’er my mind, 

But leave, oh ! leave, the light of hope behind.” 


Oh no! God has no pleasure in the death of a sinner, no 
glory in the pain or punishment of his creatures: it is the 
progress towards universal blessedness, and its final consum- 
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mation, that truly shows forth the glory of God, and mani¬ 
fests the grandeur of his name and nature—more sweetly 
than the earth, more majestically than the heavens. It shows 
forth his justice: he punishes, terribly, it may be, but not 
cruelly or hopelessly; he punishes, but he amends; he chas¬ 
tises, but he purifies. It shows forth his wisdom: for uni¬ 
versal holiness and universal happiness are the mightiest 
objects which infinite wisdom could select, the highest pur¬ 
poses in which infinite wisdom could be manifested: It shows 
forth his power, not in a blasting malediction, but in a crea¬ 
tive and all-dispensing love; not in the thunder of destruc¬ 
tion, but in the hand of a Father full of gifts and full of 
blessings :—subduing evil, distributing happiness, drawing 
out of apparent confusion order and harmony, more fair and 
beautiful than the worlds he has called out of darkness; 
<f moving upon the faee of many a stormy wave, and blending 
into calm what seemed only the chaos of contending ele¬ 
ments.” 

It is marvellous that we can think seriously on existence 
or on providence, that we can reflect on human nature or 
survey human life, without feeling the need as well as the 
truth of the doctrine of the full mercy of God, and of his 
universally benignant designs for all his children. True, 
creation is fair, and much of existence is happy ; but still 
there are evils and miseries which ever perplex us for solu¬ 
tion. If the view of God’s government which we receive, 
docs not solve all the difficulties, at the very least it softens 
them; if there are inscrutable things in the providence of 
God which it cannot explain, there are atrocities ascribed by 
other systems to this character which it does not involve. 
We may mourn over the wrongs, sufferings, and sins, which 
exist with fntal abundance in our present state; we may 
wonder and think why they exist at all; but to what an ex¬ 
tent, of perplexity and pain arc we driven, if we arc to be¬ 
lieve that all these evils are to bo for ever, and to have no re- 
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medy. When I see those who bear want and sorrow through 
many and heavy years, I rejoice that there is at last a home 
and refuge for them in their father’s kingdom where they 
who were poor shall be made rich ; where those who mourned 
shall be comforted: when I hear the sigh of pain, when I 
behold the power of death; when I know, as all must, in 
how many human dwellings grief sits lonely on the hearth, I 
am saved from a fearful and dangerous distrust by the belief, 
that in times to come, and in regions which we know not of, 
there is a balm for every grief and a remedy for every sin. 
None are unaware of the physical and the moral evils that 
hang over and around this existence; and both from the felt 
experience of our own hearts, and the recorded experience of 
many others, we can judge the infinite complexity of moral 
struggle, the subtleties of sin, and the miserable consequences 
of evil doings; and we cannot think that a good, a holy, a 
just, and merciful God can ordain such a state to be per¬ 
petual and eternal. We know, moreover, how many are 
in the thick darkness of barbarism, each having within a 
universe of infinite and improvable capacities; we know 
what millions are in the dens of indigence, of crime, and 
ignorance, for whom earth is barren and life a burthen: and 
in what thought arc we to take comfort, in what sentiment are 
we to find hope, if we believe not there is a God who docs 
not forget his orphan children in their worst estate ; that as 
here they have received their evil things,, there is a heaven 
where they have their good ? And when we observe in this 
life so much of antagonist passions; so much war and strife; 
so much of bitter and hopeless alienation, our tired spirits 
wish for a retreat of peace; and with the Psalmist we long 
for the wings of a dove that we might flee away and be at 
rest; for a calm sky after a heated atmosphere; for a union 
of heart and charity which no mistakes could again divide. 
We have no need to fear that our high aspirations for the 
future shall make us proud or presumptuous; for we have 
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all enough in our present lot to keep us humble. When we 
look within, we find a melancholy strife between our nobler 
and our higher existence, which we can never entirely over¬ 
come : when we cast our gaze over the face of the world, and 
the inequalities of life, and there in the strong-holds of sin 
and selfishness see so many causes of wickedness and pain, 
which the most believing and the most hoping can never hope 
entirely to overcome; when we regard our feeble powers and 
our short existence ; our desires ever growing and wants ever 
deepening, and our passions ever craving; when we think 
of the knowledge we longed for, and could not have, the vi¬ 
sions we dreamed of that never came, the good we resolved 
on and never did, the felicity we sought and never found, 
the wishes that were as empty as the echo in the desert, the 
ideas, the plans, the aspirations, and the purposes that vainly 
struggled for life, but found in our breasts their prison and 
their grave; we shall be in no danger of thinking of ourselves 
more highly than we ought to think. 

Blessed and beautiful doctrine is this, of universal redemp¬ 
tion and restoration, which pours such a radiance over our 
groping obscurity, which gives our troubled hearts such peace, 
which softens grief and glorifies affection, which corrects the 
perverse and dignifies the lowly, which nourishes whatever 
in our nature is great or god-like, renders religion transcen¬ 
dent and lovely, and opens before the rejoicing eye of faith 
the grandeur of a renovated aiid an emancipated universe. 





N O T K. 


The Jeiris h Pnssovvr not a proper Saerijirr. 

In an essay on “ tlie one "real eml of the life and death of Christ," 
Dr. Priestley makes the following observations on the words (occur¬ 
ring m 1 Cor. v. 7,) “ Christ, our pnssovvr, is sacrificed for us 
“ This allusion to the paschal lamb makes it also probable, that the 
death of Christ is called a sacrifice only by way of figure, because 
these two (viz., sacrifice and the paschal lamb) are quite different and 
inconsistent ideas. The paschal lamb is never so much us termed a 
sieriliee in the Old Testament, except once, Exodus xii. ‘27, where 
it is called “ the sacrifice if the Lord's pnssovvr.” However, it could 
only be called a sacrifice in this place, in some secondary and partial 
sense, and not in the proper and primary sense of the word; for 
there was no priest employed upon the occasion, no altar made use 
of, no burning, nor any part offered to the laird ; all which circum¬ 
stances were essential to every proper sacrifice. The blood indeed 
was sprinkled upon the door-posts, but this was oi iginully nothing 
more than a token to the destroying angel to pass by Unit house ; for 
there is no propitiation or atonement said to he made by it: and the 
paschal lamb is very far from having b< ,-n ever called a sin-offering, 
or said to be killed on account of siu.” * 

Every reader, 1 apprehend, understands thin description of the 
manner of celebrating the passover, to refer to the particular " oc¬ 
casion” spoken of “ in this place” (Exod. xii. 27). ‘ The writer of 

this verse,’ argues Dr. Priestley, ‘ could not use the word sacrifice 
in its strictest sense ; for his own narrative of the very celebration 
to which it is applied, describes it as destitute of all the essentials 
of a proper sacrifice.' The allusion to the blood sprinkled upon the 


* Theological Repository, vol. i. p. 215, and Priestley’s Works, by Rutt, 
vol. vjj. pp. 21.3, 244. 
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door-posts, as “ a token to the destroying angel to pass by that 
house,” immediately connects Dr. Priestley’s assertions with the 
Egyptian passover. By cutting out this allusion, and otherwise 
breaking up the passage in quotation. Archbishop Magee has con¬ 
trived to couccul its character as an historical description of a single 
occasion, and to give it the air of a general account of the Jewish 
.paschal ceremony in all ages. Having accomplished this, and ob¬ 
tained for himself the liberty of travelling for a reply over the whole 
Hebrew history and traditions, he says ; " Now in answer to these 
several assertions, I am obliged to state the direct contradiction of 
each; for, 1st, the passage in Exodus xii. 27, is not the only one, 
in which the paschal lamb is termed 113?, a sacrifice, it being ex- 
■ pressly so called in no less than four passages in Deuteronomy 
(xvi. 2,4, 5, G), and also in Exodus xxxiv. 25, and its parallel passage 
xxiii. 18.—2. A priest was employed.—3. An altar was made use of. 
—4. There was a burning, and a part offered to the Lord : the in¬ 
wards being burnt upon the altar, and the blood poured out at the 
foot thereof.” * The fast three of these “ direct contradictions” 
establish nothing but this Prelate’s habit (not adopted, wc may pre¬ 
sume, without urgent necessity) of misrepresenting his opponents in 
order to confute them: for it is quite needless to observe that, 
in the Egyptian passover, of which alone Dr. Priestley speaks, there 
was neither priest, altar, nor burning: and though the Archbishop 
should be able to detect all these elements in a festival of King 
Josiuh’s time, he will have proved no error against the passage which 
he criticises. In his first contradiction, he would huve gained an 
advantage over his opponent, lmd not his eagerness induced him to 
strain his evidence too far. A more modest disputant would have 
thought it sufficient to reckon three successive verses (Dcut. xvi. 4, 5, 6) 
in which the same phrase is simply rejieated, as a single instead of a 
triple authority: the other citation from the same passage is not to 
the point, as will presently be shown : and in one of the verses quoted 
from Exodus (xxiii. 18) the word 113? does not occur at all in rela¬ 
tion to the passover. So that Dr. Priestley having discovered two 
passages too few, the Prelate makes compensation by discovering two 
passages too many. 

Having said thus much in reference to Archbishop Magee's fair¬ 
ness to his opponent, I will add a few strictures on the reasonings by 
which he supports his general position, that the passover was a 

• Magee on the Atonement, vol. i. pp, 21) 1, 292. 5th edit. 
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proper sacrifice. He adduces two arguments from i cords, and three 
from facts. 1. The word fOT, sacrifice, is applied to the passover. 
—2. The word Corban, a. sncrcil offering, is applied to it.— 

3. The slaying of the lamb took place at the tabernacle or temple.— 

4. The blood was offered at the foot of the altar.—5. The fat and 
entrails were burnt as an offering on the altar fire. 

(1.) It has been already stated, that Archbishop Magee has im¬ 
properly adduced tiro passages, as applying the word sacrifice to the 
passover. The first of these is Exod. xxiii. 18, where it is said : 
“ Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened bread; 
neither shall the fat of my sacrifice remain till morning.” The se¬ 
cond clause here undoubtedly refers to the paschal lamb : but the term 
“ sacrifice" occurring in it is not the proper translation of the ori¬ 
ginal ; nor is the Hebrew word the same that is correctly so ren¬ 
dered in the first clause. The phrases being not the same, but dis¬ 
criminated, in the two parts of the verse, the less reason exists for 
supposing that both allude to the passover. More probably, the re¬ 
ference in the former is to the sacrifices appropriate to the feast of 
unleavened bread, which being contiguous to the passover in time, is 
naturally conjoined with it in the precepts of this verse. 

The second irrelevant passage is Dcut. xvi. 2: " Thou shalt 
therefore sacrifice the passover unto the Lord thy Clod, of the flock 
and of the herd.” Since the paschal lamb could not be taken “ from 
the herd,” it is evident that the word “ passover,” is used here in 
a wider sense,* to denote the joint eight days’ festival, including that 
of unleavened bread, when heifers were offered “ from the herd.” 
This more comprehensive meaning of the term is frequent, not merely 
with Josephus and the later Jewish writers, but in the Hebrew 
Scriptures themselves ; and renders inconclusive most of the argu¬ 
ments by which the passover is made to pssuinc the appearance of a 
proper sacrifice. An example occurs in the very next verse ; “ Seven 
days thou shalt cat unleavened bread therewith,” that is, with the pass- 
over ; and in 2 Chron. xxxv. 9 : “ Conuniuh also (and other per¬ 
sons) gave unto the priests for the passover offerings, 2,G00 small 
cuttle, and 300 oxen.” 

• This is admitted by it learned writer, with whose work on sacrifices Arch¬ 
bishop Magee was familiar, and who had anticipated mu*' of his arguments on 
the subject of the passover: " Cura ad Paschale sacrificium ctiam pecudes e* 
armento Ivetas in sacris lileris imperaus leginnis, non dcoguatur ilia victima, quui 
nos proprie appellatur, *.ed alia «|ua.dam sacrificia cidetu victima: arijungenda.” 
— Out ram <k Sacnjicu*, lib. t ch. xiii. $ 10. 
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Iii the remaining places, however, this feast is undoubtedly called 
a sacrifice. But then it is clear that the Hebrew word J"OT is used 
with a latitude, which renders it impossible to draw from it any in¬ 
ference as to the character of the ceremony to which it is applied. 
It denotes slaying of animals for food , without any necessary refer¬ 
ence to a sacred use. * Thus, 1 Sam. xxviii. 24. " And the worniui 
had a fat calf in the house ; and she hasted and killed it,” ( sacrificed 
it, VTTOT/1); also 1 Kings, xix. 21. " And he took a yoke of oxen, 
and slew them (inTQPl), and boiled their flesh with the instruments 
of the oxen, and gave unto the people, and they did eat.” And the 
substantive occurs thus in Prov. xvii. 1. "Better is a dry morsel, 
and quietness therewith, than a house full of sacrifices (evidently 
meats, —the luxury of animal food) with strife.” 

(2.) The passover is called PI* Corban, a sacred offering, in 
Numb. ix. 7, 13. Certain men who had been defiled by per¬ 
forming funeral rites, present themselves to Moses, and say, " Where¬ 
fore are we kept back, that we may not offer the offering of the Lord 
in his appointed season among the children of Israel ?” And then 
follows the law which Moses takes occasion from this incident to an¬ 
nounce ; that persons disqualified by absence on a journey, or by 
uncleanness, from joining in the celebration at the appointed time, 
inay observe it at the corresponding period of the next month. 
Such disqualifications, if existing at all, would have excluded from 
the whole eight days' festival, including the feast of unleavened bread, 
and held the parties away till the following month; " the offering of 
the Lord,” therefore, which they were kept back from presenting, 
comprised all the sacrifices proper to the “ season ;” and the word 
" offering” is comprehensively applied to the whole set, from its 
particular propriety in reference to the most numerous portion of 
them, the sacrifices at the feast of unleavened bread. The paschal 
lamb, by itself, is never, I believe, designated by this term. 

In treating of the actual details of the paschal ceremony, it is ne¬ 
cessary to distinguish between those which were of legal obligation, 
and those which were merely consuetudinary or occasional. No¬ 
thing con justly be pronounced an essential of the celebration, which 
is not enjoined in the statutes appointing it; and should other cus- 

• Simonis describes the verb rat as meaning (1.) in genere mactavit ; (2.) in 
specie mactavit ad sacrificiittdum; and the noun, as proprie mactatio ; metonym. 
(I.) euro mactatorum atumalium ; (2.) sacrificintn. — Lex. Ilebr. et Chald. Ed. Etch- 
horn, in v. 
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toms present themselves in the historical instances of the commemo¬ 
ration which wc possess, they cannot be received as authoritative 
illustrations of its intended character, but as accessaries appended by 
convenience, tradition, or sacerdotal influence.* With this remark I 
proceed to the next argument. 

(3.) The slaying of the paschal lamb is said to have been restricted 
to the tabernacle or temple. 

The only passage from the law, adduced to prove tliis, is Dcut. 
xvi. 2, 5, 6, where it is said, “Thou mayest not sacrifice the pass- 
over within any of thy gates, which the Lord thy Cod giveth thee; 
but at the place t chick the Lord thy Cod shall choose to place his name 
in, there slndt thou sacrifice the passover at even.” The reader 
might naturally Bupposc that Jerusalem was here denoted by the 
phrase, “ the place which the Lord thy God shall choose,” in con¬ 
tradistinction from the provincial cities described as “ any of thy 
gatesbut Archbishop Magee sets aside this interpretation, by 
referring us to this very same expression in Deut. xii. 5, C, 11, 14, 
where it evidently means the tabernacle or temple, not the city ; for a 
multitude of rites arc there enumerated, to be performed, “ in the 
place that the Lord shall choose,” which could be celebrated only at 
the sanctuary. It so happens, however, that in this enumeration, 
the Passover is precisely the one thiny which is not mentioned ; from 
which wc might fairly infer, that it was not among the ceremonies 
limited to the sanctuary ; and further, that in addition to the vague 
description of place common to both passages, there occurs exclu¬ 
sively in the latter, the additional one, “ thero shall yc cat, bbkoiik 
the Loud your God,” which is well known to be the usual mode 
of designating the tabernacle. And that in the passovcr-law, the 
locality intended was the city, and not the sanctuary, is evident from 
a verse which Archbishop Magee has not thought it necessary to 
quote, though it ia the immediate sequel of his citation ; “ and thou 
shalt roast and eat it (the paschal lamb) in the place which the 

• The following passages constitute the whole passovcr-law : Exod. xii. 3—11, 
14,24—27,43—49. Lev. xxiii. 5. Nurruix. 10—14 ; xxviii. 10. Dent. xvi. 1,4—7. 
We have here the original statutes provided for the perpetual regulation of the 
rite . and in any discussion respecting its character, the appeal should he to these 
alone. The advocates for its sacrificial nature must he aware that this rule would 
destroy their whole case. 

I subjoin a list of the passages relating to the feast of unleavened bread: 
Exod. xii. 15—20; xiii. 6 —10; xxiii. IS, first clause; xxxiv. 25, first clause. 
Lev. xxiii. 6—14. Num. xxviii. 17—25. Deut. xvi. 2—4, 8. 
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Lord thy God shall choose.” Whatever doubt may exist about the 
slaying, the roasting and eating could not take place at the taber¬ 
nacle. 

The law, then, nowhere prescribes the slaying of the paschal lamb 
at the sanctuary. But neither does it forbid thi3 ; and therefore wc 
are not surprised that the act should take place there, on any parti¬ 
cular occasion rendering such arrangement obviously convenient; 

• or as a general practice, in concession to any strong interests tending 
to draw it thither. When, therefore, a long period of idolatry and 
political confusion had obliterated from the minds of the Israelites 
the very memory of their religious rites ; when new modes of worship 
had become habitual, and the annual festival had grown strange; 
when, to induce them to come up to the passover at all, their monarch 
was obliged to provide for them the whole number of their victims, 
and the officiating Levites needed to study again the appointed cere¬ 
monies of the season; it is no wonder that king Josiah thought it 
expedient to collect “ the whole congregation” at the temple, and 
there to let them witness the form of slaying, by well-trained hands, 
and receive instruction how to complete the celebration of their 
feast. Such was the solemn passover described in 2 Chron. xxxv. 
and that in the reign of Hezekiah, mentioned in the thirtieth chapter 
of the Bume book; the circumstances of both which were too pecu¬ 
liar to afford evidence of a general practice, much less of a legal es¬ 
sential. 

That in later times it was the custom to slay the paschal lambs in 
the Temple courts, there can be no doubt. The system of ecclesias¬ 
tical police, and the operation of sacerdotal interests created the prac¬ 
tice. It was the business of the priests to see to the execution of the 
festival-law ; to ascertain who incurred the penalty due to neglect of 
the prescribed rite : to register the numbers of those who observed it; 
and to take care that neither too many nor too few should partake at 
the same table. All this required that the heads of families should 
present themselves, and report their intended arrangements to the 
authorities at the temple. The priests moreover, being the judges of 
the qualifications of the animals for the paschal table, availed them¬ 
selves of this power, to become graziers and provision-dealers. As 
the lambs must be presented for their inspection, and were liuble to be 
turned back if pronounced imperfect, it became more convenient to 
buy the victim at once at the Temple courts : and on the spot where 
the purchase was made, the slaying would naturally follow. Lightfoot, 
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speaking of the law which originally required the lamb to be chosen 
four days before it was killed, says, " It is not to be doubted but 
every one in after times took up their own lambs as they did in Egypt, 
but it is somewhat doubtful whether they did it in the same manner. 
It is exceedingly probable, that as the priests took up the lambs for 
the daily sacrifice four days before they were to be offered, as we have 
observed elsewhere ; so also that they provided lambs for the people, 
at the passover, taking them up in the market four days before, 
and picking and culling out those that were fit, nud agreeable 
to the command. For whereas the law was so punctual that they 
should be without blemish, and their traditions had summed up so 
large a sum of blemishes, as that they reckon seventy-three, it could 
not be but the law and their traditions which they prized above the 
law should be endlessly broken, if every one took up his own lamb 
in the market at Jerusalem at adventure. The priests had brought 
u market of sheep and oxen against such times as these into the temple, 
(for if it had not been their doing, they must not have come there,) 
where they having before-hand picked out in the market such lumlm 
and bullocks as were fit for sacrifice or pussover, they sold them in 
the temple ut a dearer rate, and so served the people’s turn and their 
own profit: for which, amongst other of their hucksteries, our 
Saviour saith, they had made the house of prayer a den of thieves."* 

(4.) The blood is said to have been poured out as an offering at 
the foot of the altar. 

The only leya! evidence adduced to prove this, will be found in the 
parallel passages, Exod. xxiii. 18, and xxxiv. 25. " Thou shalt 

not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leaven.’ I have already 
shown that this command probably refers, not to the paschal lamb, 
but to the sacrifices at the feast of unleavened bread. There is there¬ 
fore no evidence, throughout the law*, in favour of the alleged regu¬ 
lation. Yet in cases of undoubted sacrifice, Moses is usually very 
explicit in his directions respecting the sprinkling of the blood upon 
the altar: as may be seen from Lev. i. 5, 11, 15; iii. 2,8, 13; 
iv. 5—7, 1G—18; vii. 2. 

The only historical evidence adduced from Scripture cm the point 
before us, is from the accounts of llezekiah’s and Josiah’s solemn 
passovers before mentioned; 2 Chron. xxx. 15, 1G ; xxxv. 11. In 
both these instances, it is merely said, that the priests “ sprinkled 
(or poured out) the blood,” receiving it from the hands of the Lcvites, 

• Light foot's Temple Service, ch. xii. In trod. 
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who were employed, for reasons already assigned, to slay the lambs 
on these two occasions, instead of the heads of families, on whom 
that office properly devolved. The altar is not named : but as the 
blood must be disposed of somewhere, and as there was a drain for 
that purpose at the foot of the altar, no doubt it was there that the 
priests sprinkled or poured it away. The act was simply an act of 
.cleanliness,—in plain speech, a resort to the sink,—from which the¬ 
ology can extract nothing profitable. The priests were the parties 
to perform the office because no other persons could approach 
the altar under penalty of death. In later times, when the sacer¬ 
dotal influence had made the temple the scene of the paschal 
slaughter, each head of a family killed his own lamb in the court: 
the blood, received in a basin, was handed to the first of a row of 
priests reaching to the foot of the altar, where it was poured away 
at the usual place.* In this there is nothing of the nature of an 
offering or proper sacrifice. 

(5.) Ilut it is said that the fat and entrails were placed on the altar 
fire and burned. 

Archbishop Magee says, that this “ may be collected from the 
accounts given of the ceremony of the passover in the passages al¬ 
ready referred to.”f It requires perhaps that able controversialist’s 
peculiar mode of “ managing passages ” (to use a favourite phrase 
of his own) to elicit this from the authorities named; at least, I am 
unable, after careful examination of them, to conjecture what he 
means. The passages however are before my readers, and I must 
leave the assertion to their judgment. Meanwhile, I must conclude, 
that there is absolutely no trace in Scripture of such a practice as is 
here pronounced to be one of the essentials of the passover. 

I am aware that there is Talmudieal authority for considering this 
" burning” as a part of the process connected, in later times, with 
the killing of the paschal lamb.”J It was probably one of the modifi¬ 
cations of the rite, introduced by the priests on its transference from 
the private homes of the people to the temple. The original law 
required, that the lamb should be roasted whole, not even the entrails 

* Sec Light foot's Temple Service, ck. xii. sec. 5. “ The MUhna says: Mactat 
Israelite, cxcipit sanguinem sacerdos.”—The Treatise Petachim, in Surenhus. ii. 
153. 

t P. 294. 

X See Lightloot’s Temple Service, xii. 5, and the Treatise Pesachim, Surcnh. 
ii. 135. 
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being removed ; it also enjoined, that whatever was left should he 
immediately burned with fire, and every trace of it destroyed before 
morning.* This private burning was clearly no religious and sacri- 
fieial act, though, perhaps, a provision against any superstitious use 
of the remnants: and it is easy to perceive, that the parts thus de¬ 
stroyed would be the same, which subsequently it was the custom of 
the priests to consume on the altar fire. When the killing became a 
collective act, and the temple the scene of it, doubtless both people 
and priests thought it more cleanly and agreeable to burn the parti 
which were sure to be left, before hand on the public fire, than after- 
* wards on the hearths of their private dwellings : and it would require 
a very illiberal interpreter to pronounce this a violation of the original 
law, the spirit of which it certainly observed. This view, which 
treats the burning on the altar as simply a mode of consumption, sub¬ 
stituted for the destruction of the same worthless parts at home, is 
less insulting to the Jewish religion than the opinion which discerns 
lure nn act of worship. The Jews were certainly a very coarse 
people, and offered many disagreeable things to God : but really, such 
a gift as this is without any parallel. They always,—in obedience to 
their law,—presented something valuable (sometimes the whole animal, 
sometimes the breast and right shoulder), either to Jehovah on the 
altar, or to his ministers the priests :j and the pious Jew would have 
indignantly resented the idea of quitting the temple courts with the 
whole value of his sacrifice on his shoulder, and only the refuse re¬ 
maining in the sanetuary. 

I3y law, then, there was nothing of the paschal lamb burned on the 
altar : and by custom there was no part offered to Jc hovali or given 
to the priests: and without these characteristics, there is no proper 
sacrifice. 

Archbishop Magee udinits, that the cc icmony of laying the hand 
on the head of the victim, which was observed in the undoubted 
sacrifices, did not take place in the rite under consideration : and he 
notices the statement of Philo, that the animal was slain, not by the 
priest, but by the individual presenting it.} He considers Philo to 
have been mistaken, however, in his assertion that this immolation by 
private hand was peculiar to the passover; and cites the language of 

* F xod. xii. 9, 10. The phrase “ the purti nance thereof,'’ in ihe common ver¬ 
sion, mean* “ the entrails thereof, " "Dip- 

f See Lev. i. 9. 13, 17 ; vi. 15—18, 20, 29. vii. 3. 0—10, 14, 15, 30—36. 

J Pp. 295, 290. 
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Lev. i. 4, 5 ; iii. 2; iv. 24, to show that the burnt offering, the 
peace-offering, the sin-offering, might all be slain by the offerer. Cer¬ 
tainly these passages appear to leave such permission open to the 
Israelitish worshipper: but it seems more likely that the sacrifices 
here enumerated were intended to be made by the hands of the priest: 
nor would it be easy to reconcile the liberty of private sacrifice with 
the sacerdotal duties and privileges defined in Num. xviii. 1—7. As 
to the actual practice, it cannot be reasonably doubted that Philo 
was correct: and his expressions seem to imply that, in the paschal 
rite, the priest might be altogether dispensed with, and his interven¬ 
tion required for no religious act. He says: “ On the fourteenth ■ 
day of this month, at the coming of the full moon, is celebrated the 
public festival of the passover, called in the Chaldee language the 
PaBclia : when, instead of the private citizen presenting his victim at 
the altar to be slain by the priest, the whole nation officiates in sacred 
things, every one in turn bringing and immolating his own victim 
with his own hands. The whole people is festive and joyous, every 
one being entitled to the dignity of priesthood.”* He uses similar 
expressions in his treatise on the decalogue : The festival, “ which 
the Hebrews in their language call the Pascha,” is a time “ when each 
and all of them slay their victim, without waiting for the services of 
their priests: the law, on an appointed day of every year, conceding 
to the whole people the sacerdotal functions, to the extent of per¬ 
mitting them to officiate for themselves at a sacrifice.”! Tliis language 
evidently implies, that every essential part of the passover rites, every 
act necessary to constitute and complete its character as a religious 
celebration, was performed by private hand: so that the auxiliary 
operations of the priests,—the pouring out of the blood and burning 
the inwards,—must be regarded as non-essentials and accessaries; 
menial contributions to the main act; and in the performance of 
which, therefore, the usual law, forbidding to the non-official Jew 
all approach to the altar, came into effect again. Had the paschal 
celebration required, as an indispensable ingredient in it, any trans¬ 
actions at the altar, the private Israelite, being temporarily invested 
with whatever sacerdotal privileges were needful for the rite, would 
have gone himself to make his offering. Philo indeed obviously con¬ 
ceived of the subsequent part of the ceremony, in which the temple 
and the priest had no share,—the domestic meal which took place in 


* D« vita Mosis, p. 686. E. 


f De deealogo, p. 766. D. 
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the several homes of the people,—as its peculiarly sacred clement: 

Each house, he says, “ at that time put on the form and sanctity 
of a temple, the victim that has been slain being made ready fora 
suitable meal.”* Fond as this writer is of types, it is impossible to 
express the retrospective and commemorative character of the pass* 
over more emphatically than in his words: bropyqrud, rijs prylm,t 
iwoitclas itrrly tf io/nty, kuI x a P UTT ^P i0 *-t 

In one passage of his note on the Passover, Archbishop Magee 
appears to admit that the paschal lamb was not a “ sacrifice for sin 
and affirms that he " would not dispute with Dr. Priestley any con¬ 
clusion he might draw from so productive a premiss. ”$ Yet, a few 
pages further on, he quotes with apparent approbation the arguments 
by which Cudworth sought to prove the rite to be an expiatory sacrim 
fice.§ I cannot pretend to reconcile these two portions of his Essay. 
But if the passover cannot be shown to be an expiatory sacrifice, l 
do not see what the advocates of the doctrine of atonement gain by 
proving it a sacrifice at all. If the paschal lamb was not a «'«- 
offering, to what class did it belong ? It must have been either of 
the eucharistic kind, or else unique and simply commemorative; 
and sb far as the death of Christ was analogous to any such offering, 
it was destitute of expiatory efficacy : and either was an expression 
of thanksgiving, (which seems absurd) or, like the blood of the lamb 
sprinkled on the lintel, a mere sign of some deliverance which it was 
not instrumental in effecting, but which, simultaneously perhaps, yet 
independently occurred. Those, therefore, who are disposed to strain 
the resemblance between the passover and the cross, must either 
maintain the expiatory nature of the Jewish right, or admit the Lord’s 
Supper to be, not even the celebration of a real deliverance, but the 
mere commemoration of a sign. 

• De sept, et lost. p. 1190. B. t 

f toe. cit. After the remarks which have been made on the word rat« an 
epithet of the passover, it is hardly necessary to noiicc the application to the asm* 
rite of the word Bwrta by Philo and Josephus. It imwt be dear to any one who 
will open Trommius or Biel at the word, that it will not bear the stress laid upon 
it by Archbishop Magee. No one denies that the paschal lamb was slain and 
eaten, in observance of a religious celebration, in obedience to a religious law, and 
in expression of religious feeling; and this surely is enough to attract to it the 
word Ovala. In itself, however, the term, according to Biel, does not necessarily 
denote even so much as this. He defines it hoitia, tacryieium, ctiani eputun ac 
profana manducatio : and he exemplifies this latter meaning by reference to Judg. 
vi. 18. Biel's Thesaurus, Ed. Schleusner in v. 

J P. 292. f Pp. 298, 299. 
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NOTE. 


Postscript. 

In the notes to the Sixth Lecture of this series (p. 89—92,) I have 
adduced an example of Archbishop Magee’s misrepresentation of Mr. 
Belsham, and stated that the Prelate had quoted his opponent falsely. 
In comparing the two authors, I employed the latest editions of both 
their works ; not being able to procure a copy of the first edition of 
tlie Calm Enquiry, which has been out of print for twenty-two years. 
At the same time, I thought it only just to insert the following note : 
“ There is a possibility, which I think it right to suggest, of a differ¬ 
ence between the two editions of Mr. B.'s work; as, however, the 
accusation is still found in the newest edition of the Archbishop’s 
hook, I conclude that this is not the case. Indeed, even if the Pre¬ 
late’s quotation had been vei'bally true, it would in spirit have been 
no less false: for, at all events, Mr. B. cites the Vulgate, to give evi¬ 
dence as to the text, not the translation ; and bad lie used the word 
renders, it would only have been because the term naturally occurs 
when a version is adduced to determine a reading.” 

I have since obtained a copy of the firBt edition of the Calm En¬ 
quiry ; and I hasten to acknowledge that the Archbishop’s quotation 
is “ verbally true,” as far as it goes. But I regret to say that this 
makes only a formal difference in his favour ; for by stopping short 
in his citation, he accomplished the very same object, of leaving an 
absolutely false impression, which I had supposed him to have 
effected, in this as in other instances, by direct falsification of his 
author. He wishes to make it appear, that Mr. Belsham (purposely 
mistranslating for the occasion,) appeals to a certain verse in the 
Vulgate in evidence, not of a reading, but of a rendering ; and so 
he cites these words from the Calm Enquiry : “The Vulgate renders 
the text, the first man ivas of the earth, earthy ; the second man was 
from heaven, heavenly;” but he leaves out the very next words, in 
which the point intended to be proved by this testimony of the Vulgate 
is cited, “ This is not improbably the true reading.” Doubtless it 
was one of Mr. Belsham’s incuria! that he did not attend to his italics 
in his first edition: but the charge of intentional mistranslation is 
simply injurious; except indeed, that it is also absurd, seeing that 
Mr. Belsham has put the Latin of his mistranslated passage at the 
bottom of the page a policy which this heresiarch could scarcely 
have thought safe, unless he had taken his Unitarian readers to be 
either more “ dishonest critics,” or more “defective scholars,” than 
even our learned opponents are prepared to think them. 
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